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CHAPTER  I. 

When  Death  is  present  in  a  household  on  a  Christmas  Day,  the 
veiy  contrast  between  the  time  as  it  now  is,  and  the  day  as  it  has 
often  been,  gives  a  poignancy  to  sorrow — a  more  utter  blankness 
to  the  desolation.  James  Leigh  died  just  as  the  far-away  bells 
of  Rochdale  Church  were  ringing  for  morning  service  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1886.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  opened  his 
already  glazing  eyes,  and  made  a  sign  to  his  wife,  by  the  faint 
motion  of  his  lips,  that  he  had  yet  something  to  say.  She  stooped 
close  down,  and  caught  the  broken  whisper,  "  I  forgive  her, 
Annie  I     May  God  forgive  me  I " 

**  Oh,  my  love,  my  dear  I  only  get  well,  and  I  will  never  cease 
showing  my  thanks  for  those  words.  May  God  in  heaven  bless 
thee  for  saying  them.  Thou'rt  not  so  restless,  my  lad  I  may  be 
—Oh,  God  I " 

For  even  while  she  spoke  he  died. 

They  had  been  two-and-twenty  years  man  and  wife;  for 
nineteen  of  those  years  their  life  had  been  as  calm  and  happy  as 
the  most  perfect  uprightness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most 
complete  confidence  and  loving  submission  on  the  other,  could 
make  it.  Milton's  famous  line  might  have  been  framed  and 
hung  up  as  the  rule  of  their  married  life,  for  he  was  truly  the 
interpreter,  who  stood  between  God  and  her;  she  would  have 
considered  herself  wicked  if  she  had  ever  dared  even  to  think  him 
austere,  though  as  certainly  as  he  was  an  upright  man,  so  surely 
was  he  hard,  stem,  and  inflexible.  But  for  three  years  the  moan 
and  the  murmur  had  never  been  out  of  her  heart;  she  had 
xebelled  against  her  husband  as  against  a  tyrant,  with  a  hidden^ 
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rebellioa',  whicli  tore  up  tLe  old  landmarks  of  wifely 
and  affection,  and  poisoned  the  fountains  whence  gentlest  love 
and  reverence  bad  once  been  for  ever  springing. 

But  those  last  blessed  words  replaced  him  on  his  throne  in 
her  beart,  and  called  out  penitent  anguish  for  aU  the  bitter 
BBtrangement  of  later  yeara.  It  was  this  which  made  her  refuse 
al!  the  entreaties  of  her  sons,  that  she  would  see  the  kind-hearted 
neighbotirB,  who  called  on  their  way  from  church,  to  ^mpathiae 
and  condole.  No !  she  would  slay  with  the  dead  hueband  thaS 
had  spoken  tenderly  at  last,  if  for  three  years  be  had  kepi 
silence;  who  knew  but  what,  if  she  had  only  been  more  gentle 
and  less  angrily  reserved  he  might  have  relented  earlier — and 

She  sat  rocking  hereelf  to  and  fro  by  the  aide  of  the  bed,  while 
the  footeteps  below  went  in  and  out;  siio  bad  been  in  sorrow  too 
long  to  have  any  violent  burst  of  deep  grief  now ;  the  fiurowB 
were  well  worn  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  flowed  quietly,  if 
incessantly,  all  the  day  long.  But  when  the  winter's  night  drew 
,  and  the  neigbboura  had  gone  away  to  their  homes,  she  stola 
the  window,  and  gazed  out,  long  and  wiatfuily,  over  the  dark 
moors.  She  did  not  hear  her  son's  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  her 
the  door,  nor  his  footstep  as  he  drew  nearer.  She  olarted 
vhen  be  touched  her. 

Mother  1  come  down  to  ua.  There's  no  one  but  Will  and  me. 
Dearest  mother,  we  do  bo  want  you."  The  poor  lad's  Tcaes 
trembled,  and  he  began  to  cry.  It  appeared  to  require  an  eflfcrt 
on  Mrs.  Leigh's  part  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  window,  but 
with  a  sigh  she  complied  with  his  request. 

The  two  boys  {for  though   Will  was  nearly  twenty-one,  eha 
fltill  thought  of  him  as  a  lad)  liad  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  the  house-place  comfortable  for  her.     She  hci-aelf ,  in.  the 
,old  days  before  her  sorrow,  had  never  made  a  brighter  fire  or  ft 
hearth,  ready  for  her  husband's  return  home,  than  hcfw 
her.     The  tea-things  were  all  put  out,  and  the  kettle  was 
[twiling;  and  the  boys  had  calmed  their  grief  down  into  a  kind 
Eof  sohtir  cheerfulness.     They  paid  her  every  attention  they  could 
■ihink  of,  but  received  little  notice  on  her  part ;  the  did  not  resist, 
rather  submitted  to  all  their  arrangements;  but  they  did  not 
n  (o  touch  her  heart. 

Vheu  tea  was  ended — it  was  merely  the  form  of  tea  that  had 
been  gone  through — Will  moved  the  things  away  to  the  dresser. 
His  mother  leant  back  lanjtuidly  in  her  chair. 

"  .Mother,  shall  Tom  read  you  a  chapter  ?  He's  a  better  scholar 
'than  L" 
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"  Ay,  lad  I  "  said  sbe,  almost  eagerly.  "  That's  it.  Read  me 
the  Prodigal  Son.    Ay,  ay,  lad.     Thank  thee." 

Tom  found  the  chapter,  and  read  it  in  the  high-pitched  voice 
which  is  customary  in  village  schools.  His  mother  bent  forward, 
her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  dilated ;  her  whole  body  instinct  with 
eajger  attention.  Will  sat  with  his  head  depressed  and  hung  down. 
He  knew  why  that  chapter  had  been  chosen ;  and  to  him  it  re- 
called the  family's  dissrace.  When  the  readinff  was  ended,  he 
8tm  hung  down  his  hid  in  gloomy  silence.  But  her  face  Was 
brighter  than  it  had  been  before  for  the  day.  Her  eyes  looked 
dreamy,  as  if  she  saw  a  vision ;  and  by-and-by  she  pulled  the 
Bible  towards  her,  and,  putting  her  finger  underneath  each  word, 
began  to  read  them  aloud  in  a  low  voice  to  herself ;  she  read  again 
the  words  of  bitter  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation ;  but  most  of  all, 
she  paused  and  brightened  over  the  father's  tender  reception  of  the 
repentant  prodigal. 

So  passed  the  Christmas  evening  in  the  Upclose  Farm. 

The  snow  had  follen  heavily  over  the  dark  waving  moorland 
before  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  black  storm-laden  dome  of 
heaven  lay  very  still'  and  close  upon  the  white  earth,  as  they 
carried  the  body  forth  out  of  the  house  which  had  known  his  pre- 
sence so  long  as  its  ruling  power.  Two  and  two  the  mournera 
ibllowed,  making  a  black  procession,  in  their  winding  march  over 
the  unbeaten  snow,  to  Milne  Row  Church;  now  lost  in  some 
hollow  of  the  bleak  moors,  now  slowly  climbing  the  heaving 
ascents.  There  was  no  long  tarrying  after  the  funeral,  for  many 
of  the  neighbours  who  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave  had  far 
to  go,  and  the  great  white  flakes  which  came  slowly  down  were 
the  boding  forerunners  of  a  heavy  storm.  One  old  friend  alone 
accompanied  the  widow  and  her  sons  to  their  home. 

The  Upclose  Farm  had  belonged  for  generations  to  the  Leighs ; 
and  yet  its  possession  hardly  raised  them  above  the  rank  of 
labourers.  There  was  the  house  and  out-buildings,  all  of  an  old* 
fashioned  kind,  and  about  seven  acres  of  barren  unproductive 
land,  which  they  had  never  possessed  capital  enough  to  improve ; 
indeed,  they  could  hardly  rely  upon  it  for  subsistence;  and  it 
had  been  customary  to  bring  up  the  sons  to  some  trade,  such  as 
a  wheelwright's  or  blacksmith's. 

James  Leigh  had  left  a  will  in  the  possession  of  the  old  man 
who  accompanied  them  home.  He  read  it  aloud.  James  had 
bequeathed  the  farm  to  his  fciithful  wife,  Anne  Leigh,  for  her 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  William.  The  hundred 
and  odd  pounds  in  the  savings  bank  was  to  accumulate  for 
Thomas. 
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After  the  reading  was  ended,  Anne  Leigh  sat  silent  for  a 
and  then  she  aaked  to  speak  to  Samuel  Onne  alone.  The  sona 
went  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  thenoe  strolled  out  into  the  SdAi 
regardless  of  the  driving  snow.  The  brothers  were  dearly  fond  of 
each  other,  although  they  were  very  different  in  character.  Will, 
the  elder,  was  like  his  father,  ateru,  reserved,  and  sorupnlonflly 
upright.  Tom  (who  was  ten  years  younger)  was  gentle  and 
delicate  as  a  girl,  both  in  appearance  and  character.  He  had 
ttlwaya  cltjng  to  his  mother  and  dreaded  his  father.  They  did 
not  epeak  aa  they  walked,  for  they  were  only  in  the  habit  tA 
talking  about  facta,  and  hardly  knew  the  more  sophisticated 
language  apphed  to  the  description  of  feelings. 

Meanwhile  their  mother  had  taken  hold  of  Samuel  Omte's  stm 
with  her  trembling  hand, 

"  Samuel,  I  must  let  the  fazTu — I  must." 

"Let  the  farm  !     What's  come  o'er  the  woman?" 

"Oh,  Samuel!"  said  she,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  "Tin 
}U8t  fain  to  go  and  live  in  Mancheatar.     I  mun  let  the  farm." 

Samuel  looked,  and  pondered,  but  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  said — 

"  If  thou  b^^  made  up  thy  mind,  there's  no  speaking  again  it; 
and  thon  must  e'en  go.  Thou'lt  be  sadly  pottered  wi'  Manchester 
ways;  but  that's  not  my  look  out.  Why,  thou'lt  have  to  buy 
potatoes,  a  thing  thou  hast  never  done  afore  in  al!  thy  bom  li£B. 
"Wei! !  it's  not  my  look  oat.  It's  rather  for  me  than  again  Be. 
Our  Jenny  is  going  to  be  married  to  Tom  Hi^inbotham,  axiA  he 
wafi  speaking  of  wanting  a  bit  ijf  land  to  begin  upon.  His  father 
will  be  dying  sometime,  I  reckon,  and  then  he'll  step  into  the 
Croft  Farm.     But  meanwhile " 

"  Then,  thou'lt  let  the  farm,"  said  she,  still  as  eagerly  as 

"  Ay,  ay,  he'll  take  it  fast  enough,  I've  a  notion.  But  I'll  not 
drive  a  bargain  with  thee  just  now ;  it  would  not  be  right ;  we'll 
Wait  a  bit." 

"  No;  I  cannot  wait;  settle  it  out  at  once." 

"Well,  well;  I'll  speak  to  Will  about  it.  I  see  him  out  yondw. 
m  step  to  him  and  talk  it  over." 

Accordingly  he  went  and  joined  the  two  lada,  and,  withoBt 
more  ado,  began  the  subject  to  them. 

"Will,  thy  mother  ia  fain  to  go  live  in  Manchester,  and  covetB' 
to  let  the  farm.  Now,  I'm  willing  to  take  it  for  Tom  Higgin— 
botham ;  but  I  like  to  drive  a  keen  bargain,  and  there  would  b«' 
no  fun  chaffering  with  thy  mother  just  now.  Let  thee  and  mo 
huckie  to,  my  lad  1  and  try  and  cheat  each  other  j  it  will  warm 

this  cold  day." 
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**  Let  the  ^rm ! "  said  both  the  lads  at  once,  "with  infinite 
surprise.     "  Go  live  in  Manchester !  " 

When  Samuel  Orme  £3und  that  the  plan  had  never  before 
been  named  to  either  Will  or  Tom,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  he  said,  until  they  had  spoken  to  their  mother.  Likely 
she  was  "  dazed  "  by  her  husband's  death ;  he  would  wait  a  day 
or  two,  and  not  name  it  to  any  one ;  not  to  Tom  Higginbotham 
himself,  or  may  be  he  would  set  his  heart  upon  it.  The  lads  hiul 
better  go  in  and  talk  it  over  with  their  mother.  He  bade  them 
good-day,  and  left  them. 

Will  looked  very  gloomy,  but  he  did  not  speak  till  they  got 
near  the  house.     Then  he  said — 

"  Tom,  go  to  th'  shippon,  and  supper  the  cows.  I  want  to 
speak  to  mother  alone.*' 

When  he  entered  the  house-place,  she  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  looking  into  its  embers.  She  did  not  hear  him  come  in :  for 
some  time  she  had  lost  her  quick  perception  of  outward  things. 

**  Mother  1  what's  this  about  going  to  Manchester  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  Oh,  lad  1 "  said  she,  turning  round,  and  speaking  in  a  be- 
seeching tone,  ''  I  must  go  and  seek  our  Lizzie.  I  cannot  rest 
here  for  thinking  on  her.  Many's  the  time  I've  left  thy  father 
sleeping  in  bed,  and  stole  to  th'  window,  and  looked  and  looked 
my  heart  out  towards  Manchester,  till  I  thought  I  must  just  set 
out  and  tramp  over  moor  and  moss  straight  away  till  I  got  there, 
and  then  lift  up  every  downcast  fiice  till  I  came  to  our  Lizzie. 
And  often,  when  the  south  wind  was  blowing  soft  among  the 
hollows,  I've  feincied  (it  could  but  be  fancy,  thou  knowest)  I 
heard  her  crying  upon  me ;  and  I've  thought,  the  voice  came 
closer  and  closer,  till  at  last  it  was  sobbing  out,  *  Mother  I '  close 
to  the  door ;  and  I've  stolen  down,  and  undone  the  latch  before 
now,  and  looked  out  into  the  still,  black  night,  thinking  to  sec 
her— and  turned  sick  and  sorrowful  when  I  heard  no  Uving 
sound  but  the  sough  of  the  wind  dying  away.  Oh,  speak  not  to 
me  of  stopping  here,  when  she  may  be  perishing  for  hunger,  like 
the  poor  lad  in  the  parable."  And  now  she  lifted  up  her  voice, 
and  wept  aloud. 

Will  was  deeply  grieved.  He  had  been  old  enough  to  be  told 
the  i^unily  shame  when,  more  than  two  years  before,  his  &ther 
had  had  his  letter  to  his  daughter  returned  by  her  mistress  in 
Manchester,  telling  him  that  Lizzie  had  left  her  service  some 
time — ^and  why.  He  had  sympathized  with  his  father's  stem 
anger;  though  he  had  thought  him  something  hard,  it  is  true, 
when  he  had  forbidden  his  weeping,  heart-broken  wife  to  go  and 
try  to  find  her  poQr  sinning  child;  and  declared  thaA^  Vv^iiic^QiiXXx 
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they  would  have  no  diinphter;  tJiat  she  shotild  be 
and  her  name  never  more  he  nwraed  at  market  or  at  meal  lime, 
in  blesaing  or  in  piayer.  He  bed  held  his  peace,  wicli  conipreM^ 
Kpa  and  contracted  brow,  when  the  neighbours  bad  noticed  lo 
him  how  poor  Lizzie's  death  had  aged  both  his  tatber  and  Mt 
mother;  and  how  they  thought  the  bereaved  couple  would  never 
hold  up  their  heads  again.  He  himt<elf  hod  felt  as  if  that  oM 
event  !iad  made  him  old  before  his  time;  and  had  envied  Tom 
the  tears  ha  had  shed  over  poor,  pretty,  innocent,  dead  lAxtie, 
He  thought  about  her  Bometimes,  till  he  ground  his  teeth  tr^ther, 
and  could  have  atruuk  her  down  in  her  shame.  Hia  mother  had 
never  named  her  to  him  until  now. 

"  Mother ! "  eaid  he,  at  last.  "  She  may  bo  dead.  Moat  likely 
she  is." 

"No,  Will ;  she  is  not  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh.  "  God  will  not 
let  her  die  till  I've  seen  her  once  again.  Thou  dost  not  know 
how  I've  prayed  and  prayed  just  once  again  to  see  her  eweal  face, 
and  tell  her  I've  forgiven  her,  though  she's  broken  my  heart — 
she  has,  Will."  She  could  not  go  on  for  a  niinute  or  two  for  the 
choking  sobs.  "  Thou  dost  not  know  that,  or  thou  wouldst  no* 
say  she  could  be  dead — for  God  ia  very  merciful,  Will;  Heifti 
He  ia  much  more  pitiful  than  man.  I  could  neter  ha'  spoken  » 
thy  ialher  as  I  did  to  Him — ^and  yet  thy  father  forgave  her  at 
la^.  The  last  words  he  said  were  that  he  forgave  her.  Thou'lt 
not  be  harder  than  thy  father,  Will  J  Do  not  try  and  hinder  me 
going  to  seek  her,  for  it's  no  use." 

Will  sat  very  still  for  a  long  time  before  he  spoke.  At  last  he 
Baid,  "  I'll  not  hinder  you.  I  think  she's  dead,  but  that's  III} 
'jnatter." 

She's  not  dead,"  said  her  mother,  with  low  earnestness.   Will 
took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"  We  will  all  go  to  Manchester  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  let  tlw 
Tom  Higginbotham,  I'll  get  blacksmith's  work;  aaA 
1  have  good  schooling  for  awhile,  which  he's  always 
craving  for.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you'd  come  hack,  mother 
and  give  over  fretting  for  Lizzie,  and  think  with  me  that  she  ia 
dead — and,  to  my  mind,  that  would  be  more  comfort  than  Bo 
think  of  her  living ;  "  he  dropped  his  voice  as  he  spoke  tliese  last 
words.     She  shook  her  head  but  made  no  answer.     He  asked 

Will  you,  mother,  agree  to  this?" 

I'll  agree  lo  it  a-this-ns,"  said  she.  "  If  I  hear  and  see 
;ht  of  her  for  a  twelvemonth,  me  being  in  Manchester  look- 
out, I'll  just  ha'  broken  my  heart  fa^ly  before  the  year's 
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and  then  I  ahaU  know  neitlier  love  nor  sorrow  for  lier  any 
ttiore,  when  I'm  at  rest  in  my  graye.     Ill  agree  to  tliaf,  Will." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  muat  be  so.  I  shall  not  tell  Tom,  mother, 
why  we're  flitting  to  Manoheater,     Beat  spare  him." 

"  As  thou  wilt,"  said  she,  sadly,  "  eo  that  we  go,  that's  all." 

Before  the  wild  daffodils  were  in  flower  in  the  eheltered  copses 
rnand  Upclose  Faim,  the  Leigha  were  settled  in  their  Manchester 
home ;  it  they  could  ever  grow  to  consider  that  place  as  a  home, 
wli«Te  there  wae  no  garden  or  outbuilding,  no  fresh  breezy  outlet, 
no  lar-atretching  view,  over  moor  and  hollow ;  no  dumb  animals 
h>  be  tended,  and,  what  more  than  all  they  missed,  no  old  haunt- 
ing memories,  even  though  those  remembrances  told  of  sorrow, 
and  the  dead  and  gone. 

Mrs.  Leigh  heeded  the  loss  of  all  these  things  lees  than  her 
Bona.  She  had  more  spirit  in  her  countenance  than  she  had  had 
for  months,  because  now  she  had  hope ;  of  a  sad  enough  kind,  to 
tie  sure,  but  stilL  it  was  hope.  She  performed  all  her  household 
duties,  strange  and  complicated  as  they  were,  and  bewildered  as 
she  was  with  aU  the  town  neccBsities  of  her  new  maimer  o£  life; 
but  when  her  house  was  "  sided,"  and  the  boys  come  home  from 
their  work  in  the  evening,  she  would  put  on  her  things  and  steal 
out,  unnoticed,  as  she  thought,  but  not  without  many  a  heavy 
(D^  fiom  Will,  after  she  had  closed  the  house-door  and  departed. 
It  waa  often  past  midnight  before  she  came  back,  pale  and  weary, 
with  almost  a  guilty  look  upon  her  face;  but  that  face  so  full  of 
dia^pointment  and  hope  deferred,  that  Will  had  never  the  heart 
to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  folly  and  hopelessness  of  tiie 
search.  Night  after  night  it  was  renewed,  till  days  grew  to 
weeks,  and  weeks  to  months.  All  this  time  Will  did  his  duty 
tovrarde  her  as  well  as  he  could,  without  having  sympathy  witJi 
her.  He  stayed  at  home  in  the  evenings  for  Tom's  sake,  and 
often  wished  he  had  Tom's  pleasure  in  reading,  foe  the  time  hung 
beavy  on  bis  hands  as  he  sat  up  for  his  mother. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  mother  spent  the  weary  hours. 
And  yet  I  will  teU  you  something.  She  used  to  wander  out,  at 
first  as  if  without  a  purpose,  till  she  rallied  her  thoughts,  and 
brought  all  her  energies  to  bear  on  the  one  point ;  then  she  went 
with  earnest  patience  along  the  least-known  ways  to  some  new 
part  of  the  town,  looking  wistfully  with  dumb  entreaty  into 
people's  faces;  sometimes  catching  a  glimpse  of  ft  figure  which 
jiod  a  Itind  of  momentary  likeness  to  her  child'i,  and  loUuwing 
that  figure  with  never-wearying  perseverance,  till  Bome  light 
from  shop  or  lamp  showed  the  cold  strange  face  which  was  not 
ber  daughter's.     Once  or  twice  a  kind-hearted  passer-hy,  struck 
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^^^Tiy  her  look  of  yearning  woe,  turned  back  and  offered  '^^P^^H 
Bsked  lier  what  she  wanted.  When  so  spoken  to,  she  anHwereS^ 
only,  "  You  don't  know  a  poor  girl  ihey  call  Lizzie  Leigb,  do 
you  ?  "  and  when  they  denied  ail  knowledge,  she  shook  her  head, 
and  went  on  again.  I  think  they  helieved  her  to  be  qtbsj.  But 
^e  Dever  spoke  first  to  any  one.  She  Bometimea  took  a  fev 
minutes'  rest  on  the  door-steps,  and  sometimes  (very  seldom) 
covered  her  face  and  cried ;  but  she  could  not  afford  to  lose  timfl 
and  chances  in  this  way ;  while  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tean, 
the  loBt  one  might  pass  by  uneeen. 

One  evening,  in  the  rich  time  of  shortening  autumn-doys,  Will 
saw  an  old  man,  who,  witliout  being  absolutely  drunk,  coald  ntit 
guide  himself  rightly  along  the  foot-path,  and  was  mocked  &I 
his  imsteadiness  of  gait  by  the  idle  boys  of  the  neighbourhood. 
For  hJH  father's  sake.  Will  regarded  old  age  with  tenderness,  even 
.when  most  degraded  and  remored  from  the  stem  rirtues  which 
lignified  that  lather;  so  be  took  the  old  man  home,  and  seemed 
o  believe  his  often-repeated  assertions,  that  he  drank  nothing  but 
r.  The  strauger  tried  to  stiffen  himself  up  into  steadinesB 
a  drew  nearer  home,  as  if  there  some  one  there  for  whose 
r  respect  he  cared  even  in  hia  half- intoxicated  state,  or  whoso 
s  he  feared  to  grieve.  His  home  was  exquisitely  clean  and 
m  in  outside  appearance;  threshold,  window,  and  window- 
}  outward  signs  of  some  spirit  of  purity  within,  "Will 
was  rewarded  for  his  attention  by  a  bright  glance  of  thanks,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  blush  of  shame,  irom  a  young  woman  of  twen^  at 
thereabouts.  She  did  not  speak  or  second  her  father's  hoBpitaUe 
invitations  to  him  to  be  seated.  She  seemed  unwilling  that  K 
stranger  should  witness  her  father's  attempts  at  stately  BobrielT, 
and  Will  could  not  bear  to  stay  and  see  her  distress.  But  -whetl 
the  old  man,  with  many  a  flabby  shake  of  the  hand,  kept  asking 
Viiirj  to  come  again  some  other  evening,  and  see  them,  Will  sougliG 
her  downcast  eyes,  and,  though  he  could  not  read  their  veiled 
meaning,  he  answered,  timidly,  "If  it's  agreeable  to  everybody, 

1111  come,  and  thank  ye."  But  there  was  no  answer  Irom  the  girl, 
to  whom  this  speech  was  in  reality  addressed ;  and  Will  left  the 
house,  liking  her  all  the  better  for  never  speaking. 
He  thought  about  her  a  great  deal  for  the  nest  day  or  two; 
■colded  himself  for  being  so  foolish  ns  to  think  of  her,  and  then 
fell  to  with  fredi  vigour,  and  thought  of  her  more  than  ever.  Ha 
tried  to  depreciate  her :  he  told  himself  she  was  not  pretty,  and 
then  made  indignant  answer  that  he  liked  her  looks  much  better 
thau  any  beauty  of  them  all.  He  wished  he  was  not  so  country- 
looking,  so  red-laced,  so  broad-shouldered ;  while  she  was  like  s 
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hidj,  with  her  smath,  colourless  complexion,  her  bright  dark  hair, 
and  her  spotless  dress.  Pretty  or  not  pretty  she  drew  his  foot- 
steps towards  her;  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that  made  him 
wi^  to  see  her  once  more,  and  find  out  some  fault  which  should 
unloose  his  heart  from  her  unconscious  keeping.  But  there  she 
was,  pure  and  maidenly  as  before.  He  sat  and  looked,  answering 
her  &ther  at  cross-purposes,  while  she  drew  more  and  more  into 
the  shadow  of  the  chimney-comer  out  of  sight.  Then  the  spirit 
that  possessed  him  (it  was  not  he  himself,  sure,  that  did  so  impudent 
a  thing  I)  made  him  get  up  and  carry  the  candle  to  a  different  pl^e, 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  her  more  light  at  her  sewing,  but  in 
reality  to  be  able  to  see  her  better.  She  could  not  stand  this  much 
longer,  but  jumped  up  and  said  she  must  put  her  little  niece 
to  bed;  and  surely  there  never  was,  before  or  since,  so  trouble- 
some a  child  of  two  years  old,  for  though  Will  stayed  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer,  she  never  came  down  again.  He  won  the  lather's  heart, 
though,  by  his  capacity  as  a  listener ;  for  some  people  are  not  at  all 
partictdar,  and,  so  that  they  themselves  may  talk  on  undisturbed, 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  attention  to  what  they  say. 
Will  did  gather  this  much,  however,  from  the  old  man's  talk. 
He  had  once  been  quite  in  a  genteel  line  of  business,  but  had 
&iled  for  more  money  than  any  greengrocer  he  had  heard  of; 
at  least,  any  who  did  not  mix  up  fish  and  game  with  green- 
grocery proper.  This  grand  failure  seemed  to  have  been  the 
event  of  his  life,  and  one  on  which  he  dwelt  with  a  strange  kind 
of  pride.  It  appeared  as  if  at  present  he  rested  from  his  past 
exertions  (in  the  bankrupt  line),  and  depended  on  his  daughter, 
who  kept  a  small  school  for  very  young  children.  But  all  these 
particulars  Will  only  remembered  and  understood  when  he  had  left 
the  house;  at  the  time  he  heard  them,  he  was  thinking  of  Susan. 
After  he  had  made  good  his  footing  at  Mr.  Palmer's,  he  was  not 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  without  finding  some  reason  for  returning 
again  and  again.  He  listened  to  her  frither,  he  talked  to  the 
little  niece,  but  he  looked  at  Susan,  both  while  he  listened  and 
while  he  talked.  Her  father  kept  on  insisting  upon  his  former 
gentility,  the  details  of  which  would  have  appeared  very  question- 
able to  Will's  mind,  if  the  sweet,  delicate,  modest  Susan  had  not 
thrown  an  inexplicable  air  of  refinement  over  all  she  came  near. 
She  never  spoke  much;  she  was  generally  diligently  at  work;  but 
when  she  moved  it  was  so  noiselessly,  and  when  she  did  speak, 
it  was  in  sa  low  and  soft  a  voice,  that  silence,  speech,  motion,  and 
stillness  alike  seemed  to  remove  her  high  above  Will's  reach  into 
some  saintly  and  inaccessible  air  of  glory — high  above  his  reach, 
even  as  she  knew  him  I    And,  if  she  were  made  acc[uai]it&dm\k\3DL^ 
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dark  secret  behind  of  hia  aister'a  shame,  which  waa  kept  c 
Beat  to  his  mlnil  by  his  mother's  nighclj  search  among  the  outcast 
and  forsaken,  would  not  Susan  shrink  away  from  him  with 
loathing,  as  if  he  were  tainted  by  the  involuntary  relationship  7 
This  was  his  dread ;  and  thereupon  foUowed  a  resolulion  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  her  eweet  company  before  it  was  loo  late. 
So  he  resisted  internal  temptation,  and  stayed  at  home,  and  sufiered 
and  sighed.  He  became  angry  with  iiia  mother  for  her  untiring 
patience  in  seeking  for  one  who  he  could  not  help  hoping  was 
dead  rather  than  ahve.  He  spoke  sharply  to  her,  and  received 
only  such  sad  deprecatory  answers  as  made  liini  reproach  himself, 
and  still  more  lose  sight  of  peace  of  mind.  Tbia  struggle  could 
not  last  long  without  afibcting  bis  health;  and  Tom,  his  sole  cou- 
panion  through  the  long  evenings,  noticed  hb  increasing  languor, 
his  restless  irritability,  with  perplexed  anxiety,  and  at  last  resolved 
to  call  his  mother's  attention  to  his  brother's  haggard,  careworn 
looks.  She  listened  with  a  atartled  recollection  of  Will's 
upon  her  love.  She  noticed  his  decreasing  appetite  and  h&lf- 
<£ecked  sighs. 

"  Will,  Jad!  what's  come  o'er  thee?"  said  she  to  hira,  as  ha  b 
listlessly  gaziag  into  the  fire. 

"  There's  nought  the  matter  with  me,"  said  he,  as  if  aimoyed 
at  her  remark. 

"  Nay,  lad,  but  there  is."  He  did  not  apeak  again  to  contradict 
her;  indeed,  she  did  not  know  if  he  had  heard  her,  so  unmoved 
did  lie  look. 

"  Wouldst  like  to  go  to  Upclose  Farm?"  asked  she, 
sorrowful  ly. 

'■  It's  just  blackberrying  time,"  said  Tom. 

Will  shook  bis  head.  She  looked  at  him  awhile,  as  if  trying- 
to  read  that  expression  of  despondency,  and  trace  it  back  to  its 

"  Will  and  Tom  could  go,"  said  she ;  "  I  must  stay  here  till 

I've  found  her,  thou  knowest,"  continued  she,  dropping  her  voice. 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  with  the  authority  he  at  all 

_:timeB  exercised  over  Tom,  bade  him  begone  to  bed. 

When  Tom  bod  lelt  the  room,  he  prepared  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Mother,"  tlien  said  Will,  "  why  will  you  keep  on  tliinking  she's 

Jive?    If  she  were  but  dead,  we  need  never  name  her  name 

igain.    "We've  never  heard  nought  on  her  since  &ther  wrote  her 

that  letter ;  we  never  knew  whether  she  got  it  or  not.    She'd  left 

her  place  before  then.     Many  a  one  dies  in " 

"  Oh,  my  lad  I  dunnot  speak  so  to  me,  or  my  heart  will  break 
outright,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  sort  of  cry.  Then  she  calmed 
herself,  for  she  yearned  to  persuade  him  to  her  own  belief. 
"  Thou  never  asked,  and  thou'rt  too  like  thy  father  for  me  to  tell 
without  asking — but  it  were  all  to  be  near  Lizzie's  old  place  that 
I  settled  down  on  this  side  o'  Manchester ;  and  the  very  day  at 
after  we  came,  I  went  to  her  old  missus,  and  asked  to  speak  a 
word  wi'  her.  I  had  a  strong  mind  to  cast  it  up  to  her,  that  she 
should  ha'  sent  my  poor  lass  away,  without  telling  on  it  to  us 
first ;  but  she  were  in  black,  and  looked  so  sad  I  could  na'  find  in 
my  heart  to  threep  it  up.  But  I  did  ask  her  a  bit  about  our 
liizzie.  The  master  would  have  turned  her  away  at  a  day's 
warning  (he's  gone  to  t'other  place ;  I  hope  he'll  meet  wi'  more 
mercy  there  than  he  showed  our  Lizzie — I  do),  and  when  the 
missus  asked  her  should  she  write  to  us,  she  says  Lizzie  shook 
her  head ;  and  when  she  speered  at  her  again,  the  poor  lass  went 
down  on  her  knees,  and  begged  her  not,  for  she  said  it  would 
break  my  heart  (as  it  has  done,  Will — God  knows  it  has),"  said 
the  poor  mother,  choking  with  her  struggle  to  keep  down  her 
hard  overmastering  grief,  «  and  her  father  would  ciu-se  her— Oh, 
God,  teach  me  to  be  patient."  She  could  not  speak  for  a  few 
minutes— '' and  the  lass  threatened,  and  said  she'd  go  drown 
herself  in  the  canal,  if  the  missus  wrote  home — and  so 

"  Well  I  rd  got  a  trace  of  my  child — the  missus  thought  she'd 
gone  to  th'  workhouse  to  be  nursed;  and  there  I  went — and 
there,  sure  enough,  she  had  been — and  they'd  turned  her  out  as 
she  were  strong,  and  told  her  she  were  young  enough  to  work — 
but  whatten  kuid  o'  work  would  be  open  to  her,  lad,  and  her 
baby  to  keep  ?  " 

Will  listened  to  his  mother's  tale  with  deep  sympathy,  not 
unmixed  with  the  old  bitter  shame.  But  the  opening  of  her 
heart  had  unlocked  his,  and  after  awhile  he  spoke — 

"  Mother  I  I  think  I'd  e'en  better  go  home.  Tom  can  stay  wi' 
thee.     I  know  I  should  stay  too,  but  I  cannot  &.tay  m  ^^^o.^ 
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80  near — her — without  craving  to  see  her — Susan  Palmer,  I 


mean." 


**Has  the  old  Mr.  Palmer  thou  telled  me  on  a  daughter?' 
asked  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  Ay,  he  has.  And  I  love  her  above  a  bit.  And  it's  because 
I  love  her  I  want  to  leave  Manchester.     That's  all." 

Mrs.  Leigh  tried  to  understand  this  speech  for  some  time,  but 
found  it  difficidt  of  interpretation. 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  not  tell  her  thou  loVst  her  ?  Thou'rt  a 
likely  lad,  and  sure  o'  work.  Thou'lt  have  Upclose  at  my  death ; 
and  as  for  that,  I  could  let  thee  have  it  now,  and  keep  mysel'  by 
doing  a  bit  of  charring.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  backwards  sort 
o'  way  of  winning  her  to  think  of  leaving  Manchester." 

"Oh,  mother,  she's  so  gentle  and  so  good — ^she's  downright 
holy.  She's  never  known  a  touch  of  sin ;  and  can  I  ask  her  to 
marry  me,  knowing  what  we  do  about  Lizzie,  and  fearing  worse  ? 
I  doubt  if  one  like  her  could  ever  care  for  me ;  but  if  she  knew 
about  my  sister,  it  would  put  a  gulf  between  us,  and  she'd 
shudder  up  at  the  thought  of  crossing  it.  You  don't  know  how 
good  she  is,  mother  I " 

"  Will,  Will  I  if  she's  so  good  as  thou  say'st,  she'll  have  pity  on 
such  as  my  Lizzie.  If  she  has  no  pity  for  such,  she's  a  cruel 
Pharisee,  and  thou'rt  best  without  her." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  sighed ;  and  for  the  time  the 
conversation  dropped. 

But  a  new  idea  sprang  up  in  Mrs.  Leigh's  head.  She  thought 
that  she  would  go  and  see  Susan  Palmer,  and  speak  up  for  Will, 
and  tell  her  the  truth  about  Lizzie ;  and  according  to  her  pity  for 
the  poor  sinner,  would  she  be  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him.  She 
resolved  to  go  the  very  next  afternoon,  but  without  telling  any 
one  of  her  plan.  Accordingly  she  looked  out  the  Sunday  clothes 
she  had  never  before  had  the  heart  to  unpack  since  she  came  to 
Manchester,  but  which  she  now  desired  to  appear  in,  in  order  to 
do  credit  to  Will.  She  put  on  her  old-fashioned  black  mode 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  real  lace ;  her  scarlel  cloth  cloak,  which 
she  had  had  ever  since  she  was  married ;  and,  always  spotlessly 
clean,  she  set  forth  on  her  unauthorised  embassy.  She  knew  the 
Palmers  lived  in  Crown  Street,  though  where  she  had  heard  it 
she  could  not  tell ;  and  modestly  asking  her  way,  she  arrived  ii| 
the  street  about  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.  She  stopped  to  enquire 
the  exECct  number,  and  the  woman  whom  she  addressed  told  her 
Ithat  Susan  Palmer's  school  would  not  be  loosed  till  four,  and 
asked  her  to  step  in  and  wait  until  then  at  her  house. 

"For,"  said  she,  smiling,  "them  that  wants  Susan  Palmer 
wants  a  kind  friend  of  ours ;  so  we,  in  a  manner,  call  cousins. 
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Sit  down,  missus,  sit  dpwn.  FIl  wipe  the  chair,  so  that  it  shanna 
dirty  your  cloak.  My  mother  used  to  wear  them  bright  cloaks, 
and  they're  right  gradely  things  again  a  green  field." 

"Han  ye  known  Susan  Palmer  long?"  asked  Mrs.  Leigh, 
pleased  with  the  admiration  of  her  doak. 

"  Ever  since  they  comed  to  live  in  our  street.     Our  Sally  goes 
to  her  school.'* 

"  Whatten  sort  of  a  lass  is  she,  for  I  ha'  never  seen  her  ?  " 
"  Well,  as  for  looks,  I  cannot  say.     It's  so  long  since  I  first 
knowed  her,  that  I've  clean  forgotten  what  I  thought  of  her  then. 
My  master  says  he  never  saw  such  a  smile  for  gladdening  the 
heart.     But  maybe  it's  not  looks  you're  asking  about.     The  'best 
thing  I  can  say  of  her  looks  is,  that  she's  just  one  a  stranger 
would  stop  in  the  street  to  ask  help  from  if  he  needed  it.     All 
the  little  childer  creeps  as  close  as  they  can  to  her ;  she'll  have  as 
many  as  three  or  four  hanging  to  her  apron  all  at  once." 
"  Is  she  cocket  at  all  ?  " 

"  Cocket,  bless  you  1  you  never  saw  a  creature  less  set  up  in 
all  your  life.  Her  father's  cocket  enough.  No  I  she's  not  cocket 
any  way.  You've  not  heard  much  of  Susan  Palmer,  I  reckon,  if 
you  think  she's  cocket.  She's  just  one  to  come  quietly  in,  and 
do  the  very  thing  most  wanted ;  little  things,  maybe,  that  any 
one  could  do,  but  that  few  would  think  on,  for  another.  She'll 
bring  her  thimble  wi'  her,  and  mend  up  after  the  childer  o' 
eights ;  and  she  writes  all  Betty  Harker's  letters  to  her  grandchild 
out  at  service ;  and  she's  in  nobody's  way,  and  that's  a  great 
wetter,  I  take  it.  Here's  the  childer  running  past  I  School  is 
loosed.  You'll  find  her  now,  missus,  ready  to  hear  and  to  help. 
But  we  none  on  us  frab  her  by  going  near  her  in  school-time." 

Poor  Mrs.  Leigh's  heart  began  to  beat,  and  she  could  almost 

have  turned  round  and  gone  home  again.    Her  coimtry  breeding 

had  made  her  shy  of  strangers,  and  this  Susan  Palmer  appeared 

to  her  like  a  real  bom  lady  by  aU  accoimts.     So  she  knocked 

with  a  timid  feeling  at  the  indicated  door,  and  when  it  was 

opened,  dropped  a  simple  curtsey  without  speaking.     Susan  had 

her  little  niece  in  her  arms,  curled  up  with  fond  endearment 

against  her  breast,  but  she  put  her  gently  down  to  the  ground, 

and  instantly  placed  a  chair  in  the  best  comer  of  the  room  for 

Mrs.  Leigh,  when  she  told  her  who  she  was.     "  It's  not  Will  as 

has  asked  me  to  come,"  said  the  mother,  apologetically ;  ^'  I'd  a 

wish  just  to  speak  to  you  myself  I " 

Susan  coloured  up  to  her  temples,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the 

little  toddling  girl.     In  a  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Leigh  began  again. 

**  Will  thinks  you  would  na  respect  us  if  you  kkevf  all  \  ^vilt  "^ 
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lliink  you  eoTild  na  Iielp  feeling  for  us  in  the  Borrow  Goil  Tit  ___ 
upun  US ;  80  I  just  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  came  off  xinknownat 
to  the  Jada.  Every  one  says  you're  very  good,  and  that  die  Lord 
iiaa  keeped  you  fiom  falling  from  His  ways;  but  maybe  you've 
nevtr  yet  been  tried  and  tempted  as  some  is.  I'm  perhaps  speak- 
ing too  pluin,  but  my  heart's  welly  broken,  and  I  can't  be  i^oice 
in  my  words  as  them  who  are  happy  can.  Well  now !  I'll  tell 
you  the  truth.     Will  dreads  you  to  hear  it,  but  I'll  just  tell  it 

you.  You  mun  know "hut  here  the  poor  woman's  words  failed 

her,  and  she  could  do  nothing  but  sit  rorfting  herself  backvarda 
and  forwards,  with  sad  eyes,  atraight-gazin;^  into  Susan's  face,  as 
if  they  tried  to  tell  the  tale  of  agony  which  the  quivering  lipe 
refused  to  utter.  Those  wretched,  slony  eyes  forced  the  teats 
down  Susan's  cheeks,  and,  as  if  this  sympathy  gave  the  mother 
strength,  she  went  on  in  a  low  voice — "  I  had  a  daughter  onc^ 
my  heart's  darling.  Her  father  thought  I  made  too  much  on  her, 
and  that  she'd  grow  marred  staying  at  home ;  so  he  said  she  mun 
go  among  strangers  and  leam  to  rough  it.  She  were  young,  and 
liked  the  thought  of  seeing  a  bit  of  the  world;  aud  her  father 
heard  on  a  place  in  Manchester.  Well !  I'll  not  weary  you. 
That  poor  girl  were  led  astray  ;  and  first  thing  we  heard  on  it, 
was  when  a  letter  of  her  father's  was  sent  back  by  her  niiBsua, 
saying  she'd  left  her  place,  or,  to  speak  right,  the 
turned  her  into  the  street  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  her  condition-^ 
.and  she  not  seventeen  I  " 

She  now  oried  aloud;  and  Susan  wept  too.  The  little  child 
looked  up  into  their  faces,  and,  catching  their  sorrow,  began  to 
■whimper  and  wail.  Susan  took  it  softly  up,  and  hiding  her  &ca 
in  its  little  neck,  tried  to  restrain  her  tears,  and  think  of  coiufoit 
for  the  mother.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  Lass  1  I  dunnot  know,'*  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  checking  her  Bohft 
to  communicate  this  addition  to  her  distress.  "  Mi's.  Lomax 
tellcd  me  she  went " 

"  Mrs.  Lomax— what  Mrs.  Lomax  ?  " 

"  Her  as  lives  in  Brabazon  Street.  She  telled  me  my  poor 
wench  went  to  the  workhouse  fra  there.  I'll  not  speak  again  thft 
dead;  but  if  her  father  would  but  ha'  letten  me — ^but  he  were 
one  who  had  no  notion — no,  I'll  not  say  that ;  best  say  nought. 
He  forgave  her  oa  his  death-bed.  I  daresay  I  did  na  go  th'  right 
way  to  work." 

■'  Will  you  hold  the  child  for  me  one  instant  7  "  said  Susan. 
'  Ay,  if  it  will  come  to  me.  Cbilder  used  to  be  fond  on  ; 
I  got  the  sod  look  on  my  face  that  scares  them,  I  think." 
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But  tlie  little  girl  clung  to  Susan ;  so  she  carried  it  upstairs 
with  hear.  Mrs,  Leigh  sat  by  herself — how  long  she  did  not 
know. 

Susan  came  down  with  a  bundle  of  far- worn  baby  -clothes. 
"  You  must  listen  to  me  a  bit,  and  not  think  too  much  about 
what  Fm  going  to  tell  you.    Nanny  is  not  my  niece,  nor  any  kin 
to  me,  that  I  know  of.     I  used  to  go  out  working  by  the  day. 
One  night,  as  I  came  home,  I  thought  some  woman  was  follow- 
ing me ;  I  turned  to  look.     The  woman,  before  I  could  see  her 
face  (for  she  turned  it  to  one  side),  offered  me  something.     I 
held  out  my  arms  by  instinct ;  she  dropped  a  bundle  into  them, 
vith  a  bursting  sob  that  went  straight  to  my  heart.     It  was  a 
baby.    I  looked  roimd  again;  but  the  woman  was  gone.     She 
had  run  away  as  quick  as  lightning.    There  was  a  little  packet  of 
dothes — ^very  few — and  as  if  they  were  made  out  of  its  mother's 
gowns,  for  they  were  large  patterns  to   buy   for  a  baby.     I 
was  always  fond  of  babies ;  and  I  had  not  my  wits  about  me, 
father  says ;  for  it  was  very  cold,  and  when  Fd  seen  as  well  as  I 
could  (for  it  was  past  ten)  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  street,  I 
brought  it  in  and  warmed  it.     Father  was  very  angry  when  he 
came,  and  said  he*d  take  it  to  the  workhouse  the  next  morning, 
and  flyted  me  sadly  about  it.     But  when  morning  came  I  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  it ;  it  had  slept  in  my  arms  all  night ;  and 
I've  heard  what  workhouse  bringing-up  is.     So  I  told  Sither  I'd 
give  up  going  out  working,  and  stay  at  home  and  keep  school,  if 
I  might  only  keep  the  baby ;  and,  after  a  while,  he  said  if  I 
eani«i  enough  for  him  to  have  his  comforts,  he'd  let  me;  but 
he's  never  taken  to  her.    Now,  don't  tremble  so — I've  but  a  little 
more  to  tell-^and  maybe  I'm  wrong  in  telling  it ;  but  I  used  to 
'^ork  next  door  to  Mrs.  Lomax's,  in  Brabazon  Street,  and  the 
servants  were  all  thick  together ;  and  I  heard  about  Bessy  (they 
called  her)  being  sent  away.     I  don't  know  that  ever  I  saw  her ; 
but  the  time  would  be  about  fitting  to  this  child's  age,  and  I've 
sometimes  fancied  it  was  hers.     And  now,  will  you  look  at  the 
little  clothes  that  came  with  her — bless  her  1  " 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  had  fainted.  The  strange  joy  and  shame,  and 
S^whing  love  for  the  little  child,  had  overpowered  her;  it  was 
some  time  before  Susan  could  bring  her  round.  There  she  was 
*U  trembling,  sick  with  impatience  to  look  at  the  little  frocks. 
AiJaong  them  was  a  slip  of  paper  which  Siisan  had  forgotten  to 
Bame,  that  had  been  pinned  to  the  bimdle.  On  it  was  scrawled 
inaround^tiff  hand — 

"Call  her  Anne.  She  does  not  cry  much,  and  takes  a  deal  of 
fiotice.    CJocl  bless  you  and  forgive  me.'* 
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The  writing  was  no  clue  at  all ;  the  name  **  Anne,**  comiaii'i 
though  it  was,  seemed  something  to  build  upon.  But  MnuLeaflk  I 
recognised  one  of  the  frocks  instantly,  as  being  made  out  of  a  poij 
of  a  gown  that  she  and  her  daughter  had  bought  togeliifir  ill 
Kochdale. 

She  stood  up,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  in  the  attitude  cf 
blessing  oyer  Susan's  bent  head. 

*'  God  bless  you,  and  show  you  His  mercy  in  your  need,  as  yot 
have  shown  it  to  this  little  child." 

She  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  and  smoothed  away  hs 
sad  looks  to  a  smile,  and  kissed  it  fondly,  saying  over  and  ors 
again,  ''  Nanny,  Nanny,  my  little  Nanny."  At  last  the  child  tM 
soothed,  and  looked  in  her  &ce  and  smiled  back  again. 

*^  It  has  her  eyes,"  said  she  to  Susan. 

"  I  never  saw  her  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  think  Ifc  'i 
must  be  hers  by  the  frock.     But  where  can  she  be  ?  '* 

'*  God  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh ;  ''  I  dare  not  think  she^s  deiL 
I'm  siffe  she  isn't."  ^ 

"  No ;  she's  not  dead.    Every  now  and  tiien  a  little  packet »  ^ 
thrust  in  under  our  door,  with,  may  be,  two  half-crowns  in  it;  a 
once  it  was  half-a-sovereign.     Altogether  I've  got  seven-snd-  J 
thirty  shillings  wrapped  up  for  Nanny.     I  never  touch  it,  bat  "^ 
I've  often  thought  the  poor  mother  feels  near  to  God  when  As   ■ 
brings  this  money.     Father  wanted  to  set  the  poHceman  to  watdhi 
but  I  said  No ;  for  I  was  afraid  if  she  was  watched  she  might  not 
come,  and  it  seemed  such  a  holy  thing  to  be  checking  her  in,  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  do  it." 

'*  Oh,  if  we  could  but  find  her !  Fd  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
we'd  just  lie  down  and  die  together." 

"  Nay,  don't  speak  so  I "  said  Susan,  gently ;  "  for  all  that's  come 
and  gone,  she  may  turn  right  at  last.  Mary  Magdalen  did,  yot 
know." 

"  Eh !  but  I  were  nearer  right  about  thee  than  Will.  He 
thought  you  would  never  look  on  him  again  if  you  knew  about 
Lizzie.     But  thou'rt  not  a  Pharisee." 

"  I'm  sorry  he  thought  I  could  be  so  hard,"  said  Susan  in  a  low 
voice,  and  colouring  up.  Then  Mrs.  Leigh  was  alarmed,  and,  in 
her  motherly  anxiety,  she  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  injured  Will 
in  Susan's  estimation. 

"  You  see  Will  thinks  so  much  of  you — ^gold  woidd  not  be 
good  enough  for  you  to  walk  on,  in  his  eye.  He  said  you'd  never 
look  at  him  as  he  was,  let  alone  his  being  brother  tp  my  poor 
wench.  He  loves  you  so,  it  makes  him  think  meanly  on  every- 
thing belonging  to  himself,  as  not  fit  to  come  near  ye ;  but  h&*8 
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a  good  lad,  and  a  good  son,    Thou'lt  be  a  happy  woman  if  thou'lt 
have  him,  so  don't  let  my  words  go  against  him — don't  1 " 

But  Susan  hung  her  head,  and  made  no  answer.  She  had  not 
known  until  now  that  Will  thought  so  earnestly  and  seriously 
about  her ;  and  even  now  she  felt  afraid  that  Mrs.  Leigh's  words 
promised  her  too  much  happiness,  and  that  they  could  not  be  true. 
At  any  rate,  the  instinct  of  modesty  made  her  shrink  from  saying 
anything  which  might  seem  like  a  confession  of  her  own  feelings 
to  a  third  person.  Accordingly  she  turned  the  conversation  on 
the  child. 

"I  am  sure  he  could  not  help  loving  Nanny,"  said  she. 

*  There  never  was  such  a  good  little  darling ;  don't  you  think 

she'd  win  his  heart  if  he  knew  she  was  his  niece,  and  perhaps 

bring  him  to  think  kindly  on  his  sister?  " 

"I  dunnot  know,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  shaking  her  head.     ''He 

lias  a  turn  in  his  eye  like  his  father,  that  makes  me He's 

right  down  good  though.  But  you  see,  I've  never  been  a  good 
one  at  managing  folk ;  one  severe  look  turns  me  sick,  and  then  I 
say  just  the  wrong  thing,  I'm  so  fluttered.  Now  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  take  Nancy  home  with  me,  but  Tom  knows 
nothing  but  that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  I've  not  the  knack  of 
fipeakiog  rightly  to  Will.  I  dare  not  do  it,  and  that's  the  truth. 
Bat  you  mun  not  think  badly  of  Will.  He's  so  good  hissel,  that 
lie  can't  understand  how  any  one  can  do  wrong ;  and,  above  all^ 
Pm  sure  he  loves  you  dearly." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  part  with  Nancy,"  said  Susan,  anxious 
to  stop  this  revelation  of  Will's  attachment  to  herself.  "  He'll 
come  round  to  her  soon;  he  can't  fail ;  and  I'll  keep  a  sharp  look* 
out  after  the  poor  mother,  and  try  and  catch  her  the  next  time 
she  comes  with  her  Kttle  parcels  of  money." 

"  Ay,  lass ;  we  mim  get  hold  of  her ;  my  Lizzie.  I  love  thee 
^rly  for  thy  kindness  to  her  child  :  but,  if  thou  canst  catch  her 
for  me,  I'll  pray  for  thee  when  I'm  too  near  ray  death  to  speak 
vords ;  and,  while  I  live,  I'll  serve  thee  next  to  her — she  mun 
come  first,  thou  know'st.  God  bless  thee,  lass.  My  heart  is  lighter 
by  a  deal  than  it  was  when  I  comed  in.  Them  lads  will  be  looking 
forme  home,  and  I  mun  go,  and  leave  this  little  sweet  one  "  (kissing 
it).  "  If  I  can  take  courage,  I'll  tell  Will  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  between  us  two.  He  may  come  and  see  thee,  mayn't  he  ?  " 
"Father  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  I'm  sure,"  replied 
Soam.  The  way  in  which  this  was  spoken  satisfied  Mrs.  Leigh's 
txaasm  heart  that  she  had  done  Will  no  harm  by  what  she  had 
lud;  and,  with  noany  a  kiss  to  the  little  one,  and  one  more  fervent 
ktdai  blessing  on  Susan,  shie  went  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 


night  Mrs.  Leigh  stopped  at  borne — that  only  nigiit  fnr 
)ntlis.  Even  Tom,  the  scholar,  looked  up  from  hi* 
nent;  but  then  he  rememhered  that  Will  had  not 
been  well,  and  that  his  mother's  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  circumstance,  it  was  only  natural  she  should  stay  to  waich 
him.  And  no  watching  could  be  more  tender,  or  more  completei 
Her  loving  eyes  seemed  never  averted  from  liis  face — his  grave, 
Md,  careworn  face.  Wlen  Tom  went  to  bed  the  mother  ieft  hrr 
seat,  and  going  up  to  Will,  where  he  eat  looking  at  the  fire,  but 
not  seeing  it,  she  kiseed  his  forehead,  and  said — 

"  Will  1  lad,  Tve  been  to  see  Susan  Palmer !  " 

She  felt  the  Etart  under  her  hand  which  was  placed  on  bia 
shoulder,  but  he  was  silent  for  a  miriute  or  two.    Then  he  said, — 

"  What  took  yon  there,  mother  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  lad,  it  waa  likely  I  should  wish  to  see  one  you  cared 
for ;  I  did  not  put  myself  forward.  I  put  on  my  Sunday  clothe^ 
and  tried  to  behave  as  yo'd  ha'  liked  me.  At  least,  I  rememb«i 
trying  at  first;   but  after,  I  forgot  all." 

She  rather  wished  that  he  would  question  her  as  to  what  mada 
her  forget  all.     But  ho  only  said — 

"  How  waa  she  looking,  modier?  " 

"  Well,  thou  seest  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  before;  but  ehe'i 
I  good,  gentle-looking  creature;  and  I  love  her  dearJy,  as  I've 

Will  looked  up  with  momentary  surprise,  for  bis  mother 

too  shy  to  be  uaualiy  taken  witli  strangers.    But,  after  all,  it 

naturally  in  this  case,  for  who  could  look  at  Susan  without  loviiqf  ■ 

I  her  ?     So  still  he  did  not  ask  any  questions,  and  his  poor  mother 

I  had  to  take  courage,  and  try  agjun  to  introduce  the  subject  near' 

to  her  heart.     But  how  ? 

"  Will  I  "  said  she  (jerking  it  out  in  sudden  despair  of  her 
powers  to  lead  to  what  she  wanted  to  say),  "  I  tclled  her  aJI.* 

"  MotJier  I  you've  ruined  me,"  said  he,  standing  up,  and  Kan^ 
ing  oppOMte  to  her  with  a  etem  while  look  of  affright  on 

"No!  my  own  dear  lad;  dunnot  look  so  scared;   I  hare 

I  Tuined  youl"    she  exclaimed,  placing    her  two   hands  on  hia 

I  flhoulders,  and  looking  fondly  into  his  face.     "  She's  not  one  h 

harden  her  heart  agaiast  a  mother's  sorrow.     My  own  lad,  ahs^i 
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oo  good  for  that.     She's  not  one  to  judge  and  scorn  the  sinner. 

She's  too  deep  read  in  her  New  Testament  for  that.    Take  courage, 

Will;  and  thou  mayst,  for  I  watched  her  well,  though  it  is  not 

Eor  one  woman  to  let  out  another's  secret.    Sit  thee  down,  lad,  for 

thou  look'st  very  white." 
He  sat  down.    His  mother  drew  a  stool  towards  him,  and  sat 

at  his  feet. 

"  Did  you  tell  her  about  Lizzie,  then  ?  "  asked  he,  hoarse  and  low. 
"  I  did ;  I  telled  her  all  1  and  she  fell  a-crying  over  my  deep 

BORow,  and  the  poor  wench's  sin.     And  then  a  light  comed  into 

her  face,  trembling  and  quivering  with  some  new  glad  thought ; 
and  what  dost  thou  think  it  was.  Will,  lad  ?  Nay,  I'll  not  mis- 
doubt but  that  thy  heart  will  give  thanks  as  mine  did,  afore  God 
and  His  angels,  for  her  great  goodness.  That  little  Nanny  is  not 
her  niece,  she's  our  Lizzie's  own  child,  my  little  grandchild." 
Sbe  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears ;  and  they  fell  hot  and  fast, 
but  still  she  looked  into  his  face. 

"Did  she  know  it  was  Lizzie's  child  ?  1  do  not  comprehend," 
nid  he,  flushing  red. 

"She  knows  now:  she  did  not  at  first,  but  took  the  little  help- 
h&  creature  in,  out  of  her  own  pitiful,  loving  heart,  guessing 
only  that  it  was  the  child  of  shame ;  and  she's  worked  for  it,  and 
kept  it,  and  tended  it  ever  sin'  it  were  a  mere  baby,  and  loves 
H  fondly.  Will  1  won't  you  love  it  ?  "  asked  she,  beseechingly. 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  then  he  said,  "  Mother,  I'll  try. 
Give  me  time,  for  all  these  things  startle  me.  To  think  of  Susan 
having  to  do  with  such  a  child  I" 

"Ay,  Will!  and  to  think,  as  may  be,  yet  of  Susan  having  to 
do  with  the  child's  mother !  For  she  is  tender  and  pitiful,  and 
■peaks  hopefully  of  my  lost  one,  and  will  try  and  find  her  for  me, 
^hen  she  comes,  as  she  does  sometimes,  to  thrust  money  imder 
the  door,  for  her  baby.  Think  of  that,  Will.  Here's  Susan,  good 
and  pure  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  yet,  like  them,  full  of  hope 
and  mercy,  and  one  who,  like  them,  will  rejoice  over  her  as  re- 
pents. Will,  my  lad,  I'm  not  af  eard  of  you  now ;  and  I  must  speak, 
and  you  must  listen.  I  am  your  mother,  and  I  dare  to  conamand 
70U,  because  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  and  that  God  is  on  my 
ade.  If  He  should  lead  the  poor  wandering  lassie  to  Susan's 
door,  and  she  comes  back,  crying  and  sorryfuJ,  led  by  that  good 
angel  to  ua  once  more,  thou  dialt  never  say  a  casting-up  word  to 
her  about  her  sin,  but  be  tender  and  helpful  towards  one  '  who 

was  lost  and  is  found ; '  so  may  God's  blessing  rest  on  thee,  and 

»  nujst  thou  lead  Susan  home  as  thy  wife." 
SbA  stood  no  longer  as  the  meek,  imploring,  gentle  motlaer^W^ 
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firm  and  dignified,  as  if  the  interpreter  of  God's  will.  Her  n 
vfss  so  unusual  and  Eolenin,  that  it  overcame  all  Will's  pride  wid 
Btubhornneaa.  He  roaa  softly  while  she  waa  speaking,  and  bent  big 
head,  as  if  in  reverence  sX  her  words,  and  the  Eoleinn  injimctiini 
which  they  conveyed.  When  she  had  spoken,  he  said,  in  BO  sub. 
dued  a  voice  that  she  was  ahuoat  surprised  at  the  sound,  "Mother, 
I  will." 

"  I  may  be  dead  and  gon^  but,  all  the  same,  thou  wilt  take 
home  the  wandering  sinner,  and  heal  up  her  sorrows,  and  lead 
Let  to  her  Father's  house.  My  lad  I  I  can  speak  no  n 
turned  very  faint," 

He  placed  her  in  a  chair ;  he  ran  for  water.     She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

"God  bless  you,  WiU.     Oh  1  I  am  so  happy.     It  BeemB  as  it 
she  were  found ;   my  heart  ia  so  filled  witn  gladness." 

That  night  Mr.  Palmer  stayed  out  late  and  long.  ! 
afiaid  that  he  was  at  his  old  haunts  and  habits — getting  tipe^  It 
some  public- house ;  and  this  thought  oppressed  her,  even  thoogk 
Bhe  had  so  much  to  make  her  happy  in  the  con  soiouaceBa  that  Will 
loved  her.  Bhe  sat  up  long,  and  then  she  went  to  bed,  leaving 
all  arranged  as  well  as  she  could  for  her  father's  return.  ~ 
looked  at  the  little  rosy,  sleeping  girl  who  waa  her  bed-fellow, 
with  redoubled  tenderness,  and  with  many  a  prayerful  thought. 
The  little  arms  entwined  her  neck  as  she  lay  down,  for  Nanny 
was  a  light  sleeper,  and  was  conscious  that  she,  who  waa  Iotm 
with  all  the  power  of  that  sweet,  childish  heart,  was  near  ha, 
and  by  her,  although  she  waa  too  sleepy  to  utter  any  of  her  half- 
formed  words. 

And,  by-and-by,  she  heard  her  father  come  home,  f 
uncertain,  Trying  first  the  windows,  and  next  the  door  fastenii^ 
with  nmny  a  loud  incoherent  murmur.  The  little  innocent 
twined  around  her  seemed  all  the  sweeter  and  more  lovely,  i 
she  thought  eadly  of  her  erring  father.  And  presently  he  called 
aloud  far  a  light.  She  had  lell  matches  and  all  arranged  as  a 
on  the  dresser;  but,  fearful  of  some  accident  from  fire,  in 
unuBually  intoxicated  state,  she  now  got  up  softly,  and  putting 
on  a  cloak,  went  down  to  Lis  assistance. 

Alas!  the  little  arms  that  were  unclosed  from  her  soft  neck 
belonged  to  a  light,  easily  awakened  sleeper.  Nanny  i 
her  &rling  Susy ;  and  terrified  at  beuig  left  alone,  in  th 
mysterious  darkness,  which  had  no  bounds  and  seemed  infinite^  d 
slipped  out  of  bed,  and  tottered,  in  her  little  nightgown,  towan 
the  door,  Th^re  was  a  light  below,  and  there  was  Su^  aw 
safety  I      So  site  went  onwards  two   steps  towards  ttie  i ' 
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abrupt  stairs;  and  then,  dazzled  by  sleepinesfi,  she  stood,  she 
wavered,  she  fell  1  Down  on  her  head  on  the  stone  floor  she  fell ! 
Susan  flew  to  her,  and  spoke  all  soft,  entreating,  loving  words ; 
but  her  white  lids  covered  up  the  blue  violets  of  eyes,  and 
there  was  no  murmur  came  out  of  the  pale  lips.  The  warm 
tears  that  rained  down  did  not  awaken  her;  she  lay. stiff,  and 
weaiy  with  her  short  life,  on  Susan's  knee.  Susan  went  sick  with 
terror.  She  carried  her  upstairs,  and  laid  her  tenderly  in  bed ; 
ehe  dressed  herself  most  hastily,  with  her  trembling  fingers.  Her 
father  was  asleep  on  the  settle  downstairs;  and  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  if  awake.  But  Susan  flew  out  of  the  door,  and 
down  the  quiet  resounding  street,  towards  the  nearest  doctor's 
house.  Quickly  she  went,  but  as  quickly  a  shadow  followed,  as  if 
impelled  by  some  sudden  terror.  Susan  rang  wildly  at  the  night- 
bell — ^the  shadow  crouched  near.  The  doctor  looked  out  £rom 
an  upstairs  window. 

^'  A  little  child  has  fallen  downstairs,  at  No.  9  Crown  Street, 
and  is  very  ill — dying,  Fm  afraid.  Please,  for  God's  sake,  sir, 
come  directly.    No.  9  Crown  Street," 

"  m  be  there  directly,*'  said  he,  and  shut  the  window. 

**  For  that  Grod  you  have  just  spoken  about — ^for  His  sake — tell 
me,  are  you  Susan  Palmer  ?  Is  it  my  child  that  lies  a-dying  ?  " 
said  the  shadow,  springing  forwards,  and  clutching  poor  Susan's 
arm. 

"  It  is  a  little  child  of  two  years  old.  I  do  not  know  whose  it 
is;  I  love  it  as  my  own.  Come  with  me,  whoever  you  are ;  come 
with  me." 

The  two  sped  along  the  silent  streets — as  silent  as  the  night 
were  they.  They  entered  the  house;  Susan  snatched  up  the 
light,  and  carried  it  upstairs.     The  other  followed. 

She  stood  with  wild,  glaring  eyes  by  the  bedside,  never  looking 
at  Susan,  but  hungrily  gazing  at  the  little,  white,  still  child.  She 
stooped  down,  and  put  her  hand  tight  on  her  own  heart,  as  if  to 
still  its  beating,  and  bent  her  ear  to  the  pale  lips.  Whatever  the 
result  was,  she  did  not  speak;  but  threw  off  the  bed-clothes 
wherewith  Susan  had  tenderly  covered  up  the  little  creature,  and 
felt  its  left  side. 

Then  she  threw  up  her  arms,  with  a  cry  of  wild  despair. 

**  She  is  dead  1  she  is  dead  1 " 

**  She  looked  so  fierce,  so  mad,  so  haggard,  that,  for  an  instant, 
Snsan  was  terrified ;  the  next,  the  holy  God  had  put  courage  into 
her  heart,  and  her  pure  arms  were  round  that  guilty,  wretched 
creature,  and  her  tears  were  falling  fast  and  wai'm  upon  her 
bxeast.    But  she  was  thrown  off  with  violence. 
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"You  killed  her — ^you  slighted  her — jovl  let  her  fall  dowi 
those  stairs !  you  killed  her !  ** 

Susan  cleared  off  the  thick  mist  before  her,  and,  gazing  at 
the  mother  with  her  clear,  sweet  angel  eyes,  said,  mournfully— 

"  I  would  have  laid  down  my  own  life  for  her." 

"  Oh,  the  murder  is  on  my  soul  I  '*  exclaimed  the  wild,  bereaved 
mother,  with  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  one  who  has  none  to  love 
her,  and  to  be  beloved,  r^ard  to  whom  might  teach  self-restraint. 

"  Hush !  "  said  Susan,  her  finger  on  her  lips.  "  Here  is  the 
doctor.     Grod  may  suffer  her  to  live." 

The  poor  mother  turned  sharp  round.  The  doctor  monnted  ] 
the  stair.  Ah !  that  mother  was  right ;  the  little  child  was  realij  ^ 
dead  and  gone. 

And  when  he  confirmed  her  judgment,  the  mother  fell  down  « 
in  a  fit.     Susan,  with  her  deep  grief,  had  to  forget  herself,  and    3 
forget  her  darling  (her  charge  for  years),  and  question  the  doctor 
what  she  must  do  with  the  poor  wretch,  who  lay  on  the  floor  in 
such  extreme  of  misery. 

"  She  is  the  mother !  "  said  she. 

"  Why  did  she  not  take  better  care  of  her  child  ?  "  asked  lifi» 
almost  angrily. 

But  Susan  only  said,  "  The  little  child  slept  with  me ;  and  it 
was  I  that  left  her." 

"  I  will  go  back  and  make  up  a  composing  draught ;  and  wUle 
I  am  away  you  must  get  her  to  bed." 

Susan  took  out  some  of  her  own  clothes,  and  softly  undressed 
the  stiff,  powerless  form.  There  was  no  other  bed  in  the  hoa« 
but  the  one  in  which  her  father  slept.  So  she  tenderly  lifted  tibe 
body  of  her  darling ;  and  was  going  to  take  it  downstairs,  but  the 
mother  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing  what  she  was  about^  dM 
said — 

"I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  her,  I  am  so  wicked.    I  haive 
spoken  to  you  as  I  never  should  have  spoken;  but  I  think  yoa* 
are  very  good.     May  I  have  my  own  child  to  lie  in  my  arms  lor 
a  little  whHe  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  so  strange  a  contrast  to  what  it  ha)d  been  befoio 
she  had  gone  into  the  fit,  that  Susan  hardly  recognised  it :  it  was 
now  so  unspeakably  soft,  so  irresistibly  pleading ;  the  features  too 
had  lost  their  fierce  expression,  and  were  almost  as  placid  as  deatL 
Susan  could  not  speak,  but  she  carried  the  little  child,  and  laid  it 
in  its  mother's  arms;  then,  as  she  looked  at  them,  something 
overpowered  her,  and  she  knelt  down,  crying  aloud — 

"  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  her,  and  forgive  and 
comfort  her." 
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But  the  mother  kept  smiling,  and  stroking  the  little  face, 
mxLnnnriug  soft,  tender  words,  as  if  it  were  alive.  She  was  going 
mad,  Susan  thought ;  but  she  prayed  on,  and  on,  and  ever  still 
she  prayed  with  streaming  eyes. 

The  doctor  came  with  the  draught.  The  mother  took  it,  with 
docile  unconsciousness  of  its  nature  as  medicine.  The  doctor  sat 
by  her;  and  soon  she  fell  asleep.  Then  he  rose  softly,  and 
beckoning  Susan  to  the  door,  he  spoke  to  her  there. 

**You  must  take  the  corpse  out  of  her  arms.  She  will  not 
awake.  That  draught  will  make  her  sleep  for  many  hours.  I 
will  call  before  noon  again.     It  is  now  daylight.     Good-by." 

Susan  shut  him  out;  and  then,  gently  extricating  the  dead 
child  from  its  mother's  arms,  she  could  not  resist  making  her  own 
quiet  moan  over  her  darling.  She  tried  to  learn  oE  its  little 
pladd  face,  dumb  and  pale  before  her. 

Not  all  the  scalding  tears  of  care 
Shall  wash  away  that  vision  fair ; 
Not  all  the  thousand  thoughts  that  rise, 
Not  all  the  sights  that  dim  her  eyes, 

Shall  e'er  usurp  the  place 

Of  that  little  angel-face. 

And  then  she  remembered  what  remained  to  be  done.  She 
Raw  that  all  was  right  in  the  house ;  her  father  was  still  dead 
aaleep  on  the  settle,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  night.  She 
went  out  through  the  quiet  streets,  deserted  still,  although  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  to  where  the  Leighs  lived.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who 
kept  her  countay  hours,  was  opening  her  window-shutters.  Susan 
took  her  by  the  arm,  and,  without  speaking,  went  into  the  house- 
place.  There  she  knelt  down  before  the  astonished  Mrs.  Leigh,  and 
cried  as  she  had  never  done  before ;  but  the  miserable  night  had 
overpowered  her,  and  she  who  had  gone  through  so  much  calml]p, 
now  that  the  pressure  seemed  removed  could  not  find  the  power 
toEpeak. 

"My  poor  dear  I  What  has  made  thy  heart  so  sore  as  to  come 
and  cry  a-this-ons?  Speak  and  tell  me.  Nay,  cry  on,  poor 
wench,  if  thou  canst  not  speak  yet.  It  will  ease  the  heart,  and 
then  thou  canst  tell  me." 

"Nanny  is  deadl "  said  Susan.  "I  left  her  to  go  to  father, 
Mid  she  fell  downstairs,  and  never  breathed  again.  Oh,  that's 
niy  sorrow  I  But  I've  more  to  tell.  Her  mother  is  come — is  in 
our  house !     Come  and  see  if  it's  your  Lizzie." 

Mrs.  Leigh  could  not  speak,  but,  trembling,  put  on  her  things 
and  went  with  Susan  in  dizzy  haste  back  to  Chrown  Street. 
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As  they  entered  the  house  in  Crown  Street,  they  perceiyed  {&u 
the  door  would  not  open  freely  on  its  hinges,  and  Suean  inatine- 
tively  looked  behind  to  Bee  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  She 
immediately  recogniasd  the  appearance  of  a  little  parcel,  wrapped 
in  a,  scrap  of  newspaper,  and  evidently  containing  money.  Sba 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  "  Look  I  "  said  she,  sorrowftilly,  "the 
mother  waa  brinping-  this  for  her  child  last  night." 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not  answer.  So  near  to  the  aBcertaining  if 
it  were  her  lost  child  or  no,  she  could  not  be  arrested,  but  pieticd 
onwards  with  trembling  steps  and  a  beating,  fluttering  heart.  Sbo 
entered  the  bedroom,  dark  and  atill.  She  took  no  heed  o£  the 
little  corpse  over  which  Susan  paused,  but  ehe  went  sliajghtla 
the  bed,  and,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  saw  Liazie ;  but  not  flw 
former  Lizzie,  bright,  gay,  buoyant,  and  undimmed.  This  Uzne 
waa  old  before  her  time;  her  beauty  was  gone;  deep  linea  at 
care,  and,  alas  I  of  want  {or  thus  the  mother  imagined)  were 
printed  on  the  cheek,  so  round,  and  fair,  and  amootb,  when  lut 
fihe  gladdened  her  mother's  eyes.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  bore  tlie 
look  of  woe  and  despair  which  waa  the  prevalent  e:(presdoii  oE 
her  face  by  day ;  even  in  her  sleep  she  had  forgotten  hair  to 
amile.  But  all  these  marks  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  die  had  pOESed 
through  only  made  her  mother  love  her  the  more.  She  stood 
looking  at  her  with  greedy  eyes,  which  seemed  as  thoagb  nO 
gazing  could  satisfy  their  longing;  and  at  last  she  stooped  doWB 
and  kissed  the  pale,  worn  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bedclotliea. 
No  touch  disturbed  the  sleeper;  the  mother  need  not  have  laid 
the  hand  bo  gently  down  upon  the  counterpane.  There  wm  no 
sign  of  life,  save  only  now  and  then  a  deep  sob-like  sigh.  Mra^ 
Leigh  sat  down  besdde  the  bed,  and  scil!  holding  back  the  cortaiu, 
looked  on  and  on,  as  if  she  could  never  be  satisfied, 

Susan  would  fain  have  alayed  by  her  darling  one;  but  ehe 
had  many  calls  upon  her  time  and  thoughts,  and  her  will  hftd 
now,  aa  ever,  to  be  given  up  to  that  of  others.  All  seemed  to 
devolve  the  burden  of  their  cares  on  her.  Her  father,  01- 
humoured  from  his  last  night's  intemperance,  did  not  scruple  ta 
reproach  her  with  being  the  cause  of  little  Nanny's  death;  and 
when,  after  bearing  his  upbraiding  meekly  for  some  time,  ehe 
could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  hut  began  to  cry,  lie  wounded 
her  even  more  by  his  injudicious  aitempis  at  comfort ;  for  he 
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said  it  was  as  well  the  child  was  dead ;  it  was  none  of  theirs,  and 
why  should  they  be  troubled  with  it  ?  Susan  wrung  her  hands 
at  this,  and  came  and  stood  before  her  &ther,  and  implored  him 
to  forbear.  Then  she  had  to  take  all  requisite  steps  for  the 
coroner's  inquest;  she  had  to  arrange  for  the  dismissal  of  her 
school;  she  had  to  summons  a  little  neighbour,  and  send  his 
willing  feet  on  a  message  to  William  Leigh,  who,  she  felt,  ought 
to  be  informed  of  his  mother's  whereabouts,  and  of  the  whole 
state  of  affairs.  She  asked  her  messenger  to  tell  him  to  come 
and  speak  to  her ;  that  his  mother  was  at  her  house.  She  was 
thankful  that  her  &.ther  sauntered  out  to  have  a  gossip  at  the 
nearest  coach-stand,  and  to  relate  as  many  of  the  night's  adven- 
tures as  he  knew ;  for  as  yet  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  watcher 
and  the  watched,  who  silently  passed  away  the  hours  upstairs. 

At  dinner-time  Will  came.  He  looked  red,  glad,  impatient, 
excited.  Susan  stood  calm  and  white  before  him,  her  soft,  loving 
eyes  gazing  straight  into  his. 

"Will,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  "your  sister  is  up- 


"My  sister  I "  said  he,  as  if  affrighted  at  the  idea,  and  losing 
his  glad  look  in  one  of  gloom.  Susan  saw  it,  and  her  heart  sank 
a  Httle,  but  she  went  on  as  calm  to  all  appearance  as  ever. 

"  She  was  little  Nanny's  mother,  as  perhaps  you  know.  Poor 
little  Nanny  was  killed  last  night  by  a  fall  downstairs."  All 
the  calmness  was  gone ;  all  the  suppressed  feeling  was  displayed 
in  spite  of  every  effort.  She  sat  down,  and  hid  her  face  from 
him,  and  cried  bitterly.  He  forgot  everything  but  the  wish,  the 
longing  to  comfort  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
bent  over  her.  But  all  he  could  say,  was,  "  Oh,  Susan,  how  can 
I  comfort  you?  Don't  take  on  so — ^pray  don't  1"  He  never 
changed  the  words,  but  the  tone  varied  every  time  he  spoke.  At 
last  die  seemed  to  regain  her  power  over  herself ;  and  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  once  more  looked  upon  him  with  her  own  quiet, 
earnest,  unf  earing  gaae.     , 

"Your  sister  was  near  the  house.  She  came  in  on  hearing 
my  words  to  the  doctor.  She  is  asleep  now,  and  your  mother  is 
watching  her.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  myself.  Would  you  like 
to  see  your  mother?  " 

"  No  I "  said  he.  "  I  would  rather  see  none  but  thee.  Mother 
told  me  thou  knew'st  all."    His  eyes  were  downcast  in  their 

shame. 

But  the  holy  and  pure  did  not  lower  or  veil  her  eyes. 

She  said,  "Yes,  I  know  all — ^all  but  her  suffermgs.  Think 
what  they  must  have  been  I " 
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He  made  answer,  low  and  Btem,"  She  deserreddwrn  all;  emj 
JM." 

"In  tbe  eyeot  God,  peritapa  she  does.  He  is  the  Jadge;  w 
are  not." 

"  Oil ! "  ahe  add,  with  a  eadden  burst,  "  WQi  Leigh  I  I  faan 
dmaght  so  well  o£  yoa;  don't  go  and  make  tne  think  jron  end 
and  hard.  Goodness  is  not  goodness  unless  there  is  mercjr  Bad 
tenderneaa  vith  it.  There  is  your  mother,  who  has  been  nearijr 
heart-broken,  now  full  of  rejoicing  over  her  child.  Tiiink  of  jWH 
mother." 

"  I  do  think  of  her,"  said  he.  "  I  remember  the  promin  I 
gave  her  last  nigbt.  Thou  sbouldst  give  me  time.  I  would  do 
right  in  time.  I  never  think  it  o'er  in  quiet.  But  I  will  do 
what  ii!  right  and  fitting,  never  fear.  Thou  hast  epoken 
plain  to  me,  and  misdoubted  me,  Susan;  I  love  thee  so,  that  U^ 
words  cat  me.  If  I  did  hang  back  a  bit  from  making  anddan 
promises,  it  was  because  not  even  for  love  of  thee,  would  I  Bf 
what  I  woe  not  feeling ;  and  at  first  I  could  not  feel  all  at  once  ■■ 
ihon  wouJdst  have  me.  But  Fm  not  cruel  and  hard ;  for  if  1 
had  been,  I  should  na'  have  grieved  as  I  have  done." 

He  made  aa  if  he  were  going  away;  and  indeed  he  did  fed  he 
would  rather  think  it  over  in  quiet.  But  Susan,  grieved  at  her 
incautiouB  words,  which  had  all  tbe  appearance  of  hambnea, 
went  a  step  or  two  nearer — paused — and  then,  all  over  bluahei, 
said  in  a  low,  soft  whisper — 

"  Oh,  Will !  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  am  very  sorry.   Won't  yw 

She  who  had  always  drawn  back,  and  been  ao  reserved,  ■ 
(hia  in  the  very  softeeC  manner;  with  eyes  now  uplifted  b 
ingly,  now  dropped  to  tbe  ground.  Her  sweet  confu^on  told 
more  than  words  could  do ;  and  Will  turned  back,  all  joyous  in 
hia  certainty  of  being  beloved,  and  took  her  in  hia  amu,  BDI 
kissed  her. 

"  My  own  Susan  1 "  be  said. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  watched  her  child  in  the  room  abovt. 

It  was  late  in  tbe  afternoon  before  she  awoke,  for  tbe  aleeiHiij 
draught  bad  been  very  poweriul.  Tbe  instant  she  awoke,  t 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  mother's  face  with  a  gaze  as  imflinnhT 
tM  if  she  were  &acinal«d.  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not  turn  away,  u 
move;  for  it  seemed  as  if  motion  would  unlock  the  stony  cm 
inand  over  herself  which,  while  so  perfectly  still,  she  was  enablGi 
111  preserve.  But  by-and-by  Lizzie  cried  out,  in  a  piercing  v  ' 
of  agoTiy — 

"  .Muilicr,  don't  look  at  me  I    I  have  been  so  wicked  !  " 
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instantly  she  hid  her  face,  and  grovelled  among  the  bed-clothes, 
and  lay  like  one  dead,  so  motionless  'was  she. 

Mra.  Leigh  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
soothing  tones. 

"  Lizzie,  dear,  don't  speak  so.  Fm  thy  mother,  darling ;  don't 
be  afeard  of  me.  I  never  left  off  loving  thee,  Lizzie.  I  was 
always  a-thinking  of  thee.  Thy  father  forgave  thee  afore  he 
died."  (There  was  a  little  start  here,  but  no  somid  was  heard.) 
''Lizzie,  lass,  I'll  do  aught  for  thee ;  Til  live  for  thee ;  only  don't 
be  afeard  of  me.  Whate'er  thou  art  or  haist  been,  we'll  ne'er 
speak  on't.  We'll  leave  th'  oud  times  behind  us,  and  go  back  to 
iiiB  Updose  Farm.  I  but  left  it  to  find  thee,  my  lass ;  and  €rod 
has  led  me  to  thee.  Blessed  be  His  name.  And  God  is  good, 
too,  Lizzie.  Thou  hast  not  forgot  thy  Bible,  I'll  be  bound,  for 
thou  wert  always  a  scholar.  I'm  no  reader,  but  I  learnt  off  them 
texts  to  comfort  me  a  bit,  and  I've  said  them  many  a  time  a  day 
to  myself.  Lizzie,  lass,  don't  hide  thy  head  so ;  it's  thy  mother 
as  is  speaking  to  thee.  Thy  little  child  clung  to  me  only  yester- 
day ;  and  if  if  s  gone  to  be  an  angel,  it  will  speak  to  God  for 
thee.  Nay,  don't  sob  a  that  'as;  thou  shalt  have  it  again  in 
heaven ;  I  know  thou'lt  strive  to  get  there,  for  thy  little  Nancy's 
sake — and  listen !  Fll  tell  thee  God's  promises  to  them  that  are 
penitent — only  doan't  be  afeard." 

Mrs.  Leigh  folded  her  hands,  and  strove  to  speak  very  clearly, 
while  she  repeated  every  tender  and  merciful  text  ^e  could 
remember.  8he  could  tell  from  the  breathing  that  her  daughter 
was  listening;  but  she  was  so  dizzy  and  sick  herself  when  she  had 
ended,  that  she  could  not  go  on  speaking.  It  was  all  she  could 
do  to  keep  from  crying  aloud. 

At  last  she  heard  her  daughter's  voice. 

"  Where  have  they  taken  her  to  ?"  she  asked. 

^  She  is  downstairs.  So  quiet,  and  peaceful,  and  happy  she 
kwks." 

"  Gould  she  speak !  Oh,  if  God — if  I  might  but  have  heard 
her  little  voice  1  Mother,  I  used  to  dream  of  it.  May  I  see  her 
onoe  again?  Oh,  mother,  r£  I  strive  very  hard  and  God  is  very 
mercifnl,  and  I  go  to  heaven,  I  shall  not  know  her — I  shall  not 
know  my  own  again :  she  will  shun  me  as  a  stranger,  and  cliug 
to  Susan  Palmer  and  to  you.  Oh,  woe !  Oh,  woe  1 "  She  shook 
with  exceeding  sorrow. 

In  her  earnestness  of  speech  she  had  uncovered  her  &,ce,  and 
tried  to  read  Mrs.  Leigh's  thoughts  through  her  looks.  And 
when  she  saw  those  aged  eyes  brimming  full  of  tears,  and 
marked  the  quivering  lips,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  faitH\\i 
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mother's  neclc,  and  wept  there,  na  sbo  hail  done  in  many  a 
childiah  sorrow,  but  with  a.  deeper,  b.  more  wretched  grief. 

Her  mother  hushed  her  on  her  breast;  and  lulled  Ler  as  if  she 

ire  a  baby ;  and  sLe  grew  still  and  quiet. 

They  eat  thus  for  a  long,  long  time.     At  last,  Susan  Palmer 

me  up  with  some  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  Mra.  Ldgh. 
She  watched  the  mother  feed  her  aick,  imwilling  child,  with  every 
fond  inducement  to  eat  which  she  could  devise;  they  neither  of 
(hem  took  notice  of  Susan's  presence.  That  night  they  lay  in 
each  other's  arms ;  but  Susan  slept  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

They  look  the  Uttlo  corpse  (the  little  unconscious  sacrifice, 
whose  early  calling-home  had  reclaimed  her  poor  wandering 
mother)  to  the  hills,  which  in  her  life-time  she  had  nerer 
They  dared  not  lay  her  by  the  stern  grandfather  in  Milne  Bow 
churchyard,  but  they  bore  her  to  a  lone  moorland  graveysrf, 
wheie,longRgo,t])eQuakersused  to bxuy  their  dead.  They  laidhet 
there  on  the  sunny  slope,  where  the  earhest  spring  liowera  blow. 

Will  and  Sosan  live  at  the  Upclose  Farm.  Mrs.  Leigh  toA 
Lizzie  dwell  in  a  cottage  so  secluded  that,  until  you  drop  into  llie 
reryhollowwhereit  isplaoed,  yondonot  aeeit.  Tom  is  a  school- 
master in  Rochdale,  and  he  and  Will  help  to  support  their 
mother.  I  only  know  that,  if  the  cottage  be  hidden  in  a  green 
hollow  of  the  hills,  every  sound  of  sorrow  in  the  whole  upland 
is  heard  there — every  call  of  suffering  or  of  sickness  for  help  is 
listened  to  by  a  sad,  gentle- looking  woman,  who  rarely  snulex 
(and  when  sho  docs  her  smile  is  more  sad  than  other  people's 
tears),  but  who  comes  out  of  her  seclusion  whenever  there  isn 
shadow  in  any  household.  Many  hearts  bless  Lizzie  Leigh,  but 
she — she  prays  always  and  ever  for  forgiveness — such  forgivaoeu 
as  may  enable  her  to  see  her  child  once  more.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  quiet 
and  happy.  Lizzie  is,  to  her  eyes,  something  precious — as  the 
lost  piece  of  silver — found  once  more.  Susan  is  the  bright  aaa 
who  brings  sunshine  to  all.  Children  grow  around  her  and  call 
her  blessed.  One  is  called  Nanny ;  her  Lizzie  often  takes  to  Hm 
sunny  graveyard  in  the  uplands,  and  while  the  little  cret 
gathers  the  daisies,  and  makes  chains,  Lizzie  sits  by  a  littlw 
grave  and  weeps  bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ik  iihe  county  town  of  a  certain  shire  there  lived  (about  forty 
years  ago)  one  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  conveyancing  attorney  of 
considerable  standing. 

The  certain  shire  was  but  a  small  county,  and  the  principal 
town  in  it  contained  only  about  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  so  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  Hamley,  I 
say  very  little,  imless  I  add  that  he  transacted  all  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  gentry  for  twenty  miles  round.  His  grandfather  had 
established  the  connection;  his  father  had  consolidated  and 
strengthened  it,  and,  indeed,  by  his  wise  and  upright  conduct,  as 
well  as  by  his  professdonal  skill,  had  obtained  for  himself  the 
position  of  confidential  friend  to  many  of  the  surrounding 
families  of  distinction.  He  visited  among  them  in  a  way  which 
no  mere  lawyer  had  ever  done  before ;  dined  at  their  tables — he 
alone,  not  accompanied  by  his  wife,  be  it  observed ;  rode  to 
the  meet  occasion^ly  as  if  by  accident,  although  he  was  as  well 
mounted  as  any  squire  among  them,  and  was  often  persuaded 
(after  a  little  coquetting  about  "  professional  engagements,"  and 
"being  wanted  at  the  office  ")  to  have  a  nm  with  his  clients; 
nay,  once  or  twice  he  forgot  his  usual  caution,  was  first  in  at  the 
death,  and  rode  home  with  the  brush.  But  in  general  he  knew 
his  place ;  as  his  place  was  held  to  be  in  that  aristocratic  county, 
and  in  those  days.  Nor  let  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  any  way 
a  toadeater.  He  respected  himself  too  much  for  that.  He  would 
give  the  most  unpalatable  advice,  if  need  were ;  would  counsel 
an  unsparing  reduction  of  expenditure  to  an  extravagant  man ; 
would  recommend  such  an  abatement  of  family  pride  as  paved 
the  way  for  one  or  two  happy  marriages  in  some  instances; 
nay,  what  was  the  most  likely  piece  of  conduct  of  all  to  give 
offence  forty  years  ago,  he  would  speak  up  for  an  imjustly-used 
tenant ;  and  that  with  so  much  temperate  and  well-timed  wisdom 
and  good  feeling,  that  he  more  than  once  gained  his  point.  He 
had  one  son,  Edward.    This  boy  was  the  secret  joy  and  pride  of 
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father's  heut.  For  himself  be  was  aot  in  tbe  least  & 
it  did  coat  him  a  hard  struggle  to  acknowledge  that  hia  own 
seas  waa  too  lucrative,  and  brought  in  tflo  large  an  income,  to 
paHS  away  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  aa  it  would  do  if  he 
indulged  his  ambition  for  hia  eon  hy  giving  him  a  college  educa- 
tion and  making  him  into  a  barrister.  This  determination  on 
the  more  prudent  Eide  of  the  argument  took  place  while  Bdwsrd 
was  at  Eton.  The  lad  had,  perhaps,  the  largcat  allowance  of 
pocket-money  ot'  any  boy  at  school ;  and  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  going  to  Christ  Church  along  with  hia  fellows,  the  aom 
o£  the  squirea,  hia  lather's  employers.  It  was  a  severe  mortifioa- 
tion  to  hi"!  to  find  that  his  destiny  was  changed,  and  that  be  had 
to  return  to  Hamley  to  be  aitided  to  his  father,  and  to  aaaume 
the  hereditary  aubaervient  poation  to  lada  whom  he  had  licked 
in  the  play-gronnd,  and  beaten  at  learning. 

His  father  tried  to  compensate  bim  for  the  disappointment  hy 
every  indulgence  which  money  could  purchase.  Edward'a  horse* 
were  even  finer  than  those  of  his  father ;  his  Uterary  tastes  wert 
kept  up  and  foat«red,  by  his  father's  permiasion  to  form  an  exten- 
sive library,  for  which  purpose  a  noble  room  waa  added  to  Mr. 
Wiltins's  already  extenaive  houae  in  the  suburbs  of  Hamley.  And 
after  his  year  of  legal  study  iu  London  hia  father  sent  him  to 
make  the  grand  tour,  with  something  very  like  carte  blanche  U 
Xo  espenditure,  to  judge  from  the  packa(i:es  which  were  sent  home 
from  various  parta  of  the  Continent. 

At  last  he  came  home — came  back  to  settle  as  hia  father's 
partner  at  Hamley.  He  waa  a  son  to  be  proud  of,  and  right 
down  proud  was  old  Mr.  Wilhlna  of  hia  handsome,  accompliahed, 
geatlemanlj  lad.  For  Edward  was  not  one  Co  be  spoilt  by  As 
courae  of  indulgence  he  had  passed  through;  at  least,  if  it  had 
done  him  an  injury,  the  effects  were  at  present  hidden  from  view. 
Be  had  no  vulgar  vicea;  he  waa,  indeed,  rather  too  reiined  for 
the  aociety  he  was  likely  to  be  thrown  into,  even  supposing  that 
society  to  consist  of  the  highest  of  his  father's  employers.  He 
waa  well  read,  and  an  artist  of  no  mean  pretensions.  Above  all) 
"his  lieart  waa  in  the  right  place,"  as  hia  father  used  to  observe. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  deference  he  always  showed  to  him. 
HtH  mother  had  long  been  dead. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  waa  Edward'a  own  ambition  or  hia 
prond  father's  wishee  that  had  led  him  to  attend  the  Haml^ 
ftHsembUea.  I  should  oonjecttire  the  latter,  for  Edward  had  « 
himself  too  much  good  taste  to  wish  to  intrude  into  any  aociety. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  the  sliire,  no  aociety  had  more  reason  to 
consider  itself  select  than  tlmt  which  met  at  every  full  moon  in 
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lamleyass^nbly-room,  an  excrescence  btdlt  on  to  the  princinal  inn 
a  the  town  hj  the  joint  subscription  of  all  the  county  families. 
iito  ihoee  choice  and  mysterious  precincts  no  towns  person  was 
nrer  allowed  to  enter;  no  professional  man  might  set  his  foot 
herein ;  no  infantry  officer  saw  the  interior  of  that  ball,  or  that 
aod-TOom^  The  old  original  subscribers  would  &,in  have  had  a 
nan  prove  his  sixteen  quarterings  before  he  might  make  his  bow 
o  the  queen  of  the  night ;  but  the  old  original  f oimders  of  the 
3amlej  assemblies  were  dropping  off;  minuets  had  vanished  with 
heaij  country  dances  had  died  away;    quadrilles  were  in  high 

PQgae — nay,  one  or  two  of  the  high  magnates  of shire  were 

drying  to  introduce  waltzing,  as  they  had  seen  it  in  London,  where 
it  had  come  in  with  the  visit  of   the  allied  sovereigns,  when 
Bdward  Wilkins  made  his  debut  on  these  boards.     He  had  been 
Kt  many  splendid  assemblies  abroad,  but  still  the  little  old  ball- 
room attached  to  the  George  Inn  in  his  native  town  was  to  him  a 
place  grander  and  more  awful  than  the  most  magnificent  saloons 
he  had  seen  in  Paris  or  Bome.    He  laughed  at  himself  for  this 
unreaaonable  feeling  of  awe;  but  there  it  was  notwithstanding. 
He  had  been  dining  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  lesser  gentry,  who 
was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father,  and  who  was  the 
parent  of  eight  "muckle-mou'ed"  daughters,  so  hardly  likely  to  op- 
pose much  aristocratic  resistance  to  the  elder  Mr.  WilSkins^s  clearly 
implied  wish  that  Edward  should  be  presented  at  the  Hamley 
aBsembly-rooms.   But  many  a  squire  glowered  and  looked  black  at 
the  introduction  of  Wilkins  the  attomey^s  son  into  the  sacred 
precincts ;  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been  much  more  mor- 
tification than  pleasure  in  this  assembly  to  the  yoimg  man,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  that  occurred  pretty  late  in  the  evening. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  usually  came  with  a  large 
party  to  the  Hamley  assemblies  once  in  a  season;  and  this  night 
he  was  expected,  and  with  him  a  fashionable  duchess  and  her 
daughters.     But  time  wore  on,  and  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance.     At  last  there  was  a  rustling  and  a  bustling,  and  in 
wiled  the  superb  party.    For  a  few  minutes  dancing  was  stopped ; 
the  earl  led  the  duchess  to  a  so& ;  some  of  their  acquaintances 
cune  up  to  speak  to  them ;  and  then  the  quadrilles  were  finished 
in  rather  a  flat  manner.     A  country  dance  followed,  in  which 
none  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  party  joined ;  then  there  was  a  con- 
Boltadon,  a  request,  an  inspection  of  the  dancers,  a  message  to 
^e  orchestra,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz ;  the  duchess's 
dftoghters  flew  off  to  the  music,  and  some  more  yoimg  ladies 
>Bemed  ready  to  follow,  but,  alas  I  there  was  a  lack  of  gentlemen 
soquainted  with  the  new-fashioned  dance.    One  of  the  stewaxda 
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betliougbt  him  of  young  Wilkbn,  only  jost  returned 
Coatinent.    Edward  was  a  beautifnl  dancer,  and   walbieJ' 
admiratioa.    For  Lis  nest  partner  he  had  one  of  the  Lady 

for  the  ducheag,  to  whom  the Bhire  stiuirea  and  tiieir  llllla 

county  politics  and  contempts  nere  alike  unknown,  saw  no  reaaoa 
why  her  lovely  Lady  Sophy  should  not  have  a  good  partner, 
whatever  his  pedigree  might  bp,  and  begged  the  stewaida  U 
introduce  Mr.  Wilkina  to  her.  After  this  night  hia  fortune 
made  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hamley  aaBemblies.  He 
not  onpopulai  with  the  niammaa;  but  the  heavy  squires  Mill 
looked  at  him  askance,  and  the  heirs  (whom  he  had  licked  A 
EtoaJ  called  him  an  upstart  behind  his  back. 


CHAPTEE  IL 

It  ^39  not  a  aatlsractory  sitiiation,  Mr.  Wilkina  had  given  1> 
son  an  edtti^iition  and  tastes  beyond  his  position.  Heconldml 
B^sociiite  wiih  either  profit  or  pleasure  with  the  doctor  or  t]N 
brewer  of  Hamley ;  the  virar  was  old  and  deaf,  the  curate  ft  rw 
yiiong  man,  half  frightened  at  the  sound  of  bis  own  voice.  ThCBf 
as  to  matrimony — for  the  idea  of  bis  marriage  was  hardly  men 
present  in  Edward's  mind  than  in  that  of  hie  father — be  ooald 
scarcely  fancy  bringing  home  any  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Hamley  to  the  elegant  mansion,  so  full  of  suggestion  and  aasodir 
tion  to  an  educated  person,  so  inappropriate  a  dwelling  for  tn 
i^orant,  uncouth,  ill-brougbt-up  girl.  Yet  Edward  waa  fiill;^ 
aware,  if  his  fond  father  waa  not,  that  of  all  the  young  1  " 
who  were  glad  enough  of  him  as  a  partner  at  the  Hamley  at 
blies,  there  was  not  of  thera  but  would  have  considered  h 
affronted  by  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  attorney,  the  son  ai 
grandson  of  attorneys.  The  young  man  had  perhaps  rec^rei 
many  a  slight  and  mortification  pretty  quietly  during  these  ya 
which  yet  told  upon  his  character  in  after  life.  Even  at  t 
very  time  they  were  having  their  effect.  He  waa  of  too  sweet  1 
disposition  to  show  resentment,  as  many  men  would  have  doa 
But  nevertheless  he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  power  which  h 
father's  money  gave  him.  lie  would  buy  an  espenuive  1 
alter  five  minutea'  conversation  as  to  the  price,  about  n' ' 
needy  heir  of  one  of  the  proud  county  families  had  been  hi 
for  three  weeks.  His  dogs  were  from  the  best  kennels  in  Ei  _ 
no  matter  at  what  cost;  his  guns  were  the  newest  and  most  h 
pi'oved  make  i  and  all  these  were  exptmsea  on  objects  which  WM 
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MDong  those  of  daily  envy  to  the  squires  and  squires'  soiw  around. 
They  did  not  much  care  for  the  treasures  of  art,  which  report 
■dd  were  being  accumulated  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  house.  But  they 
did  covet  the  horses  and  hounds  he  possessed,  and  the  yoimg  man 
knew  that  they  coveted,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

By-and-by  he  formed  a  marriage,  which  went  as  near  as  mar- 
dages  ever  do  towards  pleasing  everybody.     He  was  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Lamotte,  so  he  was  delighted  when  die  con- 
tented to  be  his  wife.     His  father  was  delighted  in  his  delight, 
and,  besides,  was  charmed  to   remember  tiiat  Miss  Lamotte's 
mother  had  been  Sir  Frank  Holster's  younger  sister,  and  that, 
although  her  marriage  had  been  disowned  by  her  family,  as 
beneath  her  in  rank,  yet  no  one  could  efiace  her  name  out  of  the 
Baronetage,   where  Lettice,   youngest   daughter   of   Sir    Mark 
Holster,  bom  1772,  married  H.  Lamotte,  1799,  died  1810,  was 
duly  chronicled.     She  had  left  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of 
whom  their  imcle.  Sir  Frank,  took  charge,  as  their  &ther  was 
worse  than  dead — an  outlaw  whose  name  was  never  mentioned. 
Mark  Lamotte  was  in  the  army;  Lettice  had  a  dependent  position 
in  her  uncle's  family ;  not  intentionally  made  more  dependent 
Ihan  was  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances,  but  still  dependent 
enough  to  grate  on  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  girl,  whose  natural 
SQSoeptibn^  to  slights  was  redoubled  by  the  constant  recollection 
of  her  father's  disgrace.     As  Mr.  Wilkins  well  knew,  Sir  Frank 
was  considerably  involved;   but  it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings 
that  he  listened  to  the  suit  which  woiild  provide  his  penniless 
niece  with  a  comfortable,  not  to  say  luxurious,  home,  and  with  a 
handsome,  accomplished  young  man  of  unblemished  character  for 
a  husband.    He  said  one  or  two  bitter  and  insolent  things  to 
Mr.  Wilkins,  even  while  he  was  giving  his  consent  to  the  match ; 
that  was  his  temper,  his  proud,  evil  temper ;  but  he  really  and 
permanently  was  satisfied  with  the  connection,  though  he  would 
occasicHially  turn  round  on  his  nephew-in-law,  and  sting  him  with 
a  covert  insult,  as  to  his  want  of  birth,  and  the  inferior  position 
which  he  held,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  his  own  brother-in- 
kw  and  Lettice's  &ther  might  be  at  any  moment  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  if  he  attempted  to  re-enter  his  native  country. 

Edward  was  annoyed  at  aU  this;  Lettice  resented  it.  She 
loved  her  husband  dearly,  and  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  had 
difloermnent  enough  to  see  how  superior  he  was  in  every  way  to 
her  cousins,  the  yoimg  Holsters,  who  borrowed  his  horses,  drank 
hiB  wines,  and  yet  had  caught  their  j^ther's  habit  of  sneering  at 
his  piofessioo.  Lettice  wished  that  Edward  would  content  him- 
«l£  with  a  purely  domestic  life,  would  let  himaeli  dro^  ou\i  ol 
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the  company  of  the ahire  squirearchy,  Mid  find  hia 

ation  witli  her,  in  their  luxurioua  library,  or  lovely  drawing- 
room,  HO  full  of  white  gleaming  statuea,  and  gems  of  pictures. 
But,  perhaps,  this  weis  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man,  eepecially  i^ 
one  who  felt  himself  fitted  in  many  ways  to  shine  in  society,  and 
who  was  social  hy  nature.  Sociality  in  that  county  at  that  time 
meant  couTiriality.  Edward  did  not  care  for  wine,  and  yet  he. 
waa  ohliged  to  drink — and  by-and-by  he  grew  to  pique  himaelf 
on  his  character  as  a  judge  of  wine.  His  father  by  this  time  WU 
dead;  dead,  happy  old  man,  with  a  contented  heart — hia  a&JM 
flourishing,  his  poorer  neighbours  loving  him,  his  richer  reapeot- 
ing  hira,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  the  most  afFectionat*  and' 
devoted  that  ever  man  had,  and  hia  healihy  conscience  at  peace 
with  his  God. 

Lettice  could  have  lived  to  herself  and  her  husband  and  children. 
Edward  daily  re^iuired  more  and  more  the  stimulus  of  societf. 
His  wife  wondered  how  he  could  care  to  accept  dinner  inTitatiwia 
from  people  who  treated  him  as  "  Wilkins  the  attorney,  a  Tsy 
good  sort  of  fellow,"  as  they  introduced  him  to  strangera  wlu)' 
might  be  staying  in  the  country,  but  who  had  no  power  to  appre- 
ciate the  taste,  the  talents,  the  impulsive  artistic  nature  whidt 
abe  held  bo  dear.  She  forgot  that  by  accepting  such  invitadoni 
Edward  was  occasionally  brought  into  contact  with  people  not 
merely  of  high  conventional,  but  of  high  intellectual  rank;  tiiot 
when  ft  certain  amount  of  wine  had  dissipated  his  sei 
feriority  of  rank  and  position,  he  was  a  brilliant  talker, 
be  listened  to  and  admired  even  by  wandering  London  i 
profesaioTial  dtners-out,  or  any  great  authors  who  might  SbA 

themselves  visilora  in   a ahiie  country-house.      What  shd 

would  have  had  iijm  share  from  the  pride  of  her  heart,  she  shoi^ 
have  warned  him  tn  avoid  from  the  temptations  to  sinful  extrtmh 
gance  which  it  led  liim  into.  He  had  begun  to  spend  more  than ' 
ought,  not  in  intellectual — though  that  would  have  beenwronj 
but  in  purely  sensual  things.  His  wines,  his  table,  should 
such  as  no  squire's  purse  or  palate  could  command.  His  diI^lfl^ 
parties — small  in  nimiber,  the  viands  rare  and  delicate  in  qualig^ 
and  sent  up  to  table  by  an  Italian  cook — should  be  such  as  en 
the  London  stars  should  notice  with  admiration.  He  would  ha^ 
Lattice  dressed  in  the  richest  materials,  the  moat  dehcate  lao 
jewellery,  he  said,  was  beyond  their  means;  glancing  with  proi 
humility  at  the  diamonds  of  the  elder  ladies,  and  the  alloyi 
gold  of  the  younger.  But  he  managed  to  spend  as  much  on  I 
wife's  lace  as  would  have  bought  manya  set  o£  inferior  jewelleij 
Lettice  well  became  it  all.    J£,  aa  people  aoid,  her  father  had  ' — 
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nothing  but  a  Frencli  adventnirer,  she  bore  traces  of  her  nature 
in  her  grace,  her  deUcacy,  her  fascmating  and  elegant  ways  of 
doing  all  things.     She  was  made  for  society ;  and  yet  she  hated 
it.     And  one  day  she  went  out  of  it  altogether  and  for  evermore. 
She  had  been  well  in  the  morning  when  Edward  went  down 
to  his  office  in  Hamley.    At  noon  he  was  sent  for  by  hurried 
trembling  messengers.    When  he  got  home  breathless  and  un- 
comprehending, i£e  was  past  speech.     One  glance  from  her 
bvely  loying  black  eyes  showed  that  she  recognised  him  with  the 
passionate  yearning  that  had  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  love  through  life.     There  was  no  word  passed  between  them. 
He  could  not  speak,  any  more  than  could  she.    He  knelt  down  by 
her.     She  was  dying ;  she  was  dead ;  and  he  knelt  on  immovable. 
They  brought  him  his  eldest  child,  Ellinor,  in  utter  despair  what 
to  do  in  order  to  rouse  him.     They  had  no  thought  as  to  the 
effect  on  her,  hitherto  shut  up  in  the  nursery  during  this  busy 
day  of  confusion  and  alarm.     The  child  had  no  idea  of  death, 
and  her  father,  kneeling  and  tearless,  was  far  less  an  object  of 
surprise  or  interest  to  her  than  her  mother,  lying  still  and  white, 
and  not  turning  her  head  to  smile  at  her  darling. 

"  Mamma  I  mamma  I "  cried  the  child,  in  shapeless  terror.  But 
the  mother  never  stirred ;  and  the  father  hid  his  face  yet  deeper 
in  the  bedclothes,  to  stifle  a  cry  as  if  a  sharp  knife  had  pierced 
his  heart.  The  child  forced  her  impetuous  way  from  her  atten- 
dantSy  and  rushed  to  the  bed.  Undeterred  by  deadly  cold  or 
stony  immobility,  she  kissed  the  lips  and  stroked  the  glossy  raven 
hair,  murmuring  sweet  words  of  wild  love,  such  as  had 
passed  between  the  mother  and  child  often  and  often  when 
no  witnesses  were  by;  and  altogether  seemed  so  nearly  beside 
herself  in  an  agony  of  love  and  terror,  that  Edward  arose,  and 
softly  taking  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her  away,  lying  back 
like  one  dead  (so  exhausted  was  she  by  the  terrible  emotion 
they  had  forced  on  her  childish  heart),  into  his  study,  a  little 
room  opening  out  of  the  grand  library,  where  on  happy  even- 
ings, never  to  come  again,  he  and  his  wife  were  wont  to  retire 
to  have  coffee  together,  and  then  perhaps  stroll  out  of  the  glass- 
domr  into  the  open  air,  the  shrubbery,  tlie  fields — never  more  to 
be  trodden  by  those  dear  feet.  What  passed  between  father  and 
diild  in  this  seclusion  none  covld  tell.  Late  ia  the  evening 
ElUnor's  supper  was  sent  for,  and  the  servant  who  brought  it  in 
inr  the  child  lying  as  one  dead  in  her  father's  arms,  and  before 
be  kft  the  room,  watched  his  master  feeding  her,  the  girl  of  six 

tysm  of  age,  with  as  tender  care  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby  oi  ^ix 
Mnthfl. 
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From  that  time  the  tie  between  father  and  daughter  grew  rerf 
Btrong  and  tender  indeed.  Ellinor,  it  is  true,  divided  her  aSetv 
tion  between  her  baby  stater  and  her  papa;  but  he,  caring  litth 
for  babiea,  had  only  a  theoretic  regajii  for  hia  younger  chiU 
■while  the  elder  al»sorbed  all  hia  love.  Every  day  chat  he  din* 
at  home  Ellinor  was  placed  opposite  to  him  while  he  ate  hia  '  " 
dinner;  ahe  sat  where  her  mother  had  done  during  the  i 
although  she  had  dined  and  even  supped  some  time  before  oi 
more  primitive  nursery  faro.  It  was  half  pitiful,  half  amusing,  b 
see  the  Uttle  girl's  grave,  thoughtful  ways  and  modes  of  apeeol 
aa  if  trying  to  act  up  to  the  liigniCy  of  her  place  ae  her  fatlm' 
companion,  till  somelimeB  the  little  head  nodded  off  to  slnmbori 
the  middle  of  lisping  aome  wise  Uttle  speech.  "  Old-faahioued,' 
the  nurses  called  her,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  not  liT 
long  in  consequence  of  her  old-fash  ion ednesa.  But  inates 
the  fulfilment  of  thin  prophecy,  the  fat  bright  baby  was  b> 
with  fits,  and  was  well,  ill,  and  dead  in  a  day  I  Ellinor'a  giie 
was  something  alarming,  from  its  qtdetneaa  and  conceabnenl 
She  waited  till  she  waa  left — as  ahe  thought — alone  at  nights,  ani 
then  aobbed  and  cried  her  paasionate  cry  tor  "  Baby,  baby,  ooifl 
buck  to  me — come  back ;  "  till  every  one  feared  for  the  heeilli  t 
the  frail  little  girl  whose  childish  affections  had  had  to  stand  ti 
i>uch  ahocks.  Her  father  put  aside  all  business,  all  pleasure  o 
every  kind,  to  win  hia  darling  from  her  grief.  No  mother  OOid 
have  done  more,  no  tendereHt  nurse  done  half  aa  much  aa  91 
Wilkina  then  did  for  Ellinor. 

If  it  iiad  not  been  for  him  she  would  have  juat  died  of  b 
grief.  As  it  was,  she  overcame  it— but  slowly,  wearily — lia 
letting  herself  love  anyone  for  aome  time,  as  if  she  instincti'n 
feared  lest  all  her  strong  attachments  should  find  a  sudden  e 
death.  Her  love — thus  dammed  up  into  u  sniull  space — -at  \i 
burst  JtB  banks,  and  overfloweii  on  her  father.  It  waa  &  ri 
reward  to  him  for  all  hia  care  of  her,  and  he  took  deliglA- 
periiaps  a  eelfish  delight — in  all  the  many  pretty  ways  I 
perpetually  foimd  ol  convincing  liim,  if  he  had  needed  convictil 
that  he  was  ever  the  £rat  object  with  her.  Tbe  nurse  told  Ji 
that  half  an  lionr  or  so  before  the  earliest  time  at  which  he  cm 
be  expected  home  in  the  evenings,  Miss  Ellinor  began  to  fold  1 
her  doll's  things  and  lull  the  inanimate  treasure  tci  sleep. 
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die  would  mt  and  listen  with  an  intensity  of  attention  for  his 
footstep.     Once  the  nurse  had  expressed  some  wonder  at  the 
distance  at  which  EUinor  could  hear  her  Other's  approach,  saying 
that  she  had  listened  and  could  not  hear  a  sound,  to  which  ElUnor 
had  replied: 
^  Of  course  you  cannot;  he  is  not  your  papa  I  " 
Then,  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  kissed 
her,  Ellinor  would  run  to  a  certain  window  from  which  she  could 
watch  him  up  the  lane,  now  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  now  reappear- 
log  through  an  open  space,  again  out  of  sight,  till  he  reached  a 
great  old  beech-tree,  where  for  an  instant  more  she  saw  him.  And 
ihm  she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  reassuring  her 
unspoken  fears  by  saying  softly  to  herself, 
**  He  will  come  again  to-night." 

Mr.  Wilkins  liked  to  feel  his  child  dependent  on  him  for  all  her 
pleisures.  He  was  eyen  a  little  jealous  of  anyone  who  devised 
a  treat  or  conferred  a  present,  the  first  news  of  which  did  not 
come  from  or  through  him. 

At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Ellinor  should  have  some  more 
instruction  than  her  good  old  nurse  could  give.  Her  father  did 
not  care  to  take  upon  himself  the  ofOice  of  teacher,  which  he 
thought  he  foresaw  would  necessitate  occasional  blame,  an  occa- 
sional exercise  of  authority,  which  might  postdbly  render  him  less 
idolized  by  his  little  girl ;  so  he  commissioned  Lady  Holster  to 
choose  out  one  among  her  many  protegees  for  a  governess  to  his 
daughter.  Now,  Lady  Holster,  who  kept  a  sort  of  amateur 
csounty  register-office,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  made  of  use  in  this 
way ;  but  when  she  inquired  a  little  further  as  to  the  sort  of 
person  required,  all  she  could  extract  from  Mr.  Wilkins  was : 

**  You  know  the  kind  of  education  a  lady  should  have,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  choose  a  governess  for  Ellinor  better  than  I  could 
direct  you.  Only,  please,  choose  some  one  who  will  not  marry 
me,  and  who  will  let  Ellinor  go  on  making  my  tea,  and  doing 
prdAy  much  what  she  likes,  for  she  is  so  good  they  need  not  try 
to  make  her  better,  only  to  teach  her  what  a  lady  should  know." 

Miss  Monro  was  selected — a  plain,  intelligent,  quiet  woman  of 
forty  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  or  Mr.  Wilkins 
took  the  most  pains  to  avoid  each  other,  acting  with  regard  to 
EUinor,  pretty  much  like  the  famous  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
weather-glass :  when  the  one  came  out  the  other  went  in.  Miss 
Monro  had  been  tossed  about  and  overworked  quite  enough  in 
her  life  not  to  value  the  privilege  and  indulgence  of  her  evenings  to 
herself,  her  comfortable  schoolroom,  her  quiet  cozy  teas,  her  book, 
m  her  letter-writing  afterwards.    By  mutual  agreement  she  did 


rSS  A    DARE   SIQHT's   WORE.  ^^^H 

not  interfere  with  Ellinor  and  her  ways  and  occupationa  o^CSfl 
evenings  when  the  girl  had  not  her  lather  for  companion  ;  ana 
these  occasions  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  years  passed 
on,  and  the  deep  shadow  was  lightened  which  the  midden  death 
that  had  visited  his  houBohold  had  ca<9t  over  him.  As  I  have 
Bftid  before,  he  was  always  a  popular  man  at  dinner-parties.    Hia 

amount  of  intelligence  and  accomplishment  was  rare  in -ahire, 

^^^  and  if  it  required  more  wine  than  formerly  to  bring  hia  con- 
^^^^  versation  up  to  the  desired  point  of  range  and  brilliancy,  wine 
^^^B  was  not  an  article  spared  or  grudged  at  the  county  dinner-tables, 
^^^B  OccasionaUy  his  buainesa  took  him  np  to  London.  Hurried 
^^^    these  joumeyB  might  be,  he  never  returned  without  a  new  gar 

a  new  toy  of  some  kind,  to  "make  home  pleasant  to  his  Httia 
maid,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 

He  liked,  too,  to  see  what  was  doing  in  art,  or  in  literature; 

and  as  he  gave  pretty  extensive  orders  for  anything  he  admired, 

he  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  down  to  HainJey  by  one  ot  two 

packages  or  parcels,  the  arrival  and  opening  of  which  b^an  soon 

to  form  the  pleasant  epochs  in  Ellinor's  grave  though  happy  life. 

The  only  person  of  his  own  standing  with  whom  Mr.  Wilkina 

kept  tip  any  intercourse  in  Ilamley  was  the  new  clergyman,  a 

baclielor,  about  hia  own  age,  a  learned  man,  a  fellow  of  hie 

college,  whose  first  claim  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  attention  was  the  £a«t 

that  he  had  been  travelling-bachelor  for  his  university,  and  had 

consequently  been  on  the  Continent  about  the  very  same  two 

years  that  Mr.  Wilkins  hud  been  there;  and  although  they  Bad 

^^^     never  met,  yet  they  had  many  common  acquaintances  and  commoa 

^^^^    recollections  to  taJk  over  of  this  period,  which,  after  all,  had  bean 

^^^1    about  the  most  bright  and  hopeful  of  Mr.  Wilhins's  life. 

^^^B        Mr.  Ness  had  an  occasional  pupil ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  put 

^^^p    himself  out  of  the  way  to  obtain  pupils,  but  did  not  refuse  tha 

^^^P      entreaties  sometimes  made  to  him  that  he  would  prepare  a  yoimg 

^^B      man  for  college,  by  allowing  the  sud  young  man  to  reside  and 

^^H     read  with  him.     "  Ness's  men  "  took  rather  liigh  honours,  for  tho 

^^^L     tutor,  too  indolent  to  find  out  work  for  himsell^  had  a  certain 

^^^B   pridM  in  doing  well  the  work  that  was  found  for  him. 

^^^B        When  Ellinor  was  somewhere  about  fourteen,  a  yoimg  Mr. 

^^^B    Corbet  eame  to  be  pupU  to  Mr.  Ness.     Her  father  always  called 

^^^B   on  tlie  young  men  reading  with  the  clergyman,  and  asked  them 

^^^^feto  his  hot^se.     His  hospitality  had  in  course  of  time  lost  its 

^^^^B        — (p  and  elegant  character,  hut  was  always  generous,  and 

^^^^H  «e,    Beades,  it  was  in  his  character  to  like  the  joyous, 

^^^^B  lompany  of  the  young  better  than  that  of  the  old— 

^^^H  nc  amuimt  of  refinement  and  education  in  both. 
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Mr.  Corbet  was  a  young  man  of  very  good  family, 
distwil  county.  If  hia  character  had  not  been  so  gr 
deliberate,  his  yeara  would  unlj  have  entitled  him  to  be  called  » 
boy,  for  be  waa  but  eighteen  at  the  time  wben  he  came  to  read 
with  Mr.  Nesa.  But  many  men  of  five-and-twenty  have  not 
reflected  so  deeply  as  this  young  Mr.  Corbet  already  had.  He 
had  considered  and  almost  raatured  his  plan  Ibr  life ;  had  ascer- 
tained what  objects  he  desired  most  to  accomplish  in  the  dim 
futore,  which  is  to  many  at  his  age  only  a  shapeless  mist ;  and 
had  teBohed  on  certain  steady  courses  of  action  by  which  such 
objecu  were  moat  likely  lo  be  socured.  A  yonnger  son,  hia 
family  connections  and  family  interest  pre-an'anged  a  legal  career 
for  him ;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  tustea  and  talents. 
All,  however,  which  his  father  hoped  for  him  was,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  make  an  income  sufficient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  on. 
Old  Mr.  Corbet  waa  hardly  to  be  called  ambitious,  or,  if  he  were, 
his  ambition  was  limited  to  views  for  the  eldest  son.  But  Ralph 
intended  to  be  a  distiaguished  lawyer,  not  so  much  for  the  fisiou 
of  the  woolsack,  which  I  suppose  dances  before  the  imagination 
of  every  young  lawyer,  as  for  the  grand  intellectual  eserciae,  and 
consequent  power  over  mankind,  that  distinguished  lawyers  may 
always  possess  if  they  choose.  A  seat  in  Parliament,  etatesman- 
ship,  *nd  all  the  great  scope  for  a  powerful  and  active  mind  that 
]xj  on  each  ^e  of  such  a  career — these  were  the  objects  which 
Bolph  Corbet  eet  before  himself.  To  take  high  honours  at  col  lege 
wan  the  first  step  to  be  accompliehed ;  and  in  order  to  achieve 
tbiB  Ralph  bad,  not  persuaded — persuasion  was  a  weak  instnunent 
which  he  despised — but  gravely  reasoned  hia  father  into  con- 
■enting  to  pay  the  large  sum  which  Mr.  Ness  expected  with  a 
pupil.  The  good-natnrod  old  squire  was  rather  pressed  for  ready 
money,  but  sooner  than  hsten  to  an  ai^^ument  instead  of  taking 
his  nap  after  dinner  he  would  have  yielded  anything.  But  this 
did  not  Balisfy  Ealph;  hia  father's  reason  must  be  convinced  of 
the  dearability  of  the  step,  as  well  aa  hia  weak  will  give  way. 
The  squire  listened,  looked  wise,  sighed ;  spoke  of  Edward's 
extravagance  and  the  girla'  expenses,  grew  sleepy,  and  said, 
"Very  true,"  "  That  is  but  reasonable,  certainly,"  glanced  at  the 
Aoot,  and  wondered  when  his  son  would  have  ended  hia  talking 
and  go  into  the  drawing-room;  and  at  length  found  himael" 
writing  the  deaired  letter  to  Mr.  Ness,  consenting  to  eveiythinj 
terms  and  all.  Mr.  Ness  nevec  had.  a  more  satisfactory  p 
one  whom  he  could  tre&t  more  as  an  intellectual  equaL 

Mr.  Corbet,  aa  Ralph  was  always  called  in  Hamley,  waa  reso- 
lnl«  in  hJB  cultivation  of  himseli;  even  exceeding  what  hia  tufcac 
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demanded  of  him.  He  was  greedy  of  infurroation  in  the  Iionrfl 
not  deroted  to  absolute  study,  Mr.  Neas  enjoyed  giving  infor-- 
nmtion,  hut  maet  of  all  ho  hked  the  hard  tough  arguments  on  all 
metaphyaical  and  ethical  questions  in  which  Mr.  Corbet  delighted 
to  engage  him.  They  lived  togetlicr  on  terms  of  happy  equali^, 
having  thoH  much  in  common.  They  were  eeaentially  different, 
however,  although  there  were  so  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Mr.  Ness  was  unworldly  as  fax  as  the  idea  of  real  unworldlinese 
is  compatible  with  a  turn  for  self-in diligence  and  indolence; 
while  Mr.  Corbet  waa  deeply,  radically  worldly,  yet  for  tha 
accomplishment  of  his  object  could  Aeaj  himself  all  the  carelesa 
pleasures  natural  to  his  age.  The  tutor  and  pupil  allowed  them- 
Belves  one  frequent  relaxation,  that  of  Mr,  Wilkins's  company. 
Mr.  Ness  would  Htroll  to  the  office  after  the  sis  hours'  hard 
reading  were  over — leaving  Mr.  Corbet  still  bent  over  the  table, 
book  bestrewn — and  see  what  Mr.  Wilkins's  engagemento  were. 
If  he  bad  nothing  better  to  do  that  evening,  he  was  either  asked 
to  dine  at  the  parsonage,  or  he,  in  his  careless  hospitable  way, 
invited  the  other  two  to  dine  with  him,  EUinor  forming  the 
{fourth  at  table,  as  far  as  seats  wont,  although  her  dinner  bad 
|been  eaten  early  with  Miss  Monro.  She  waa  little  and  slight  of 
her  age,  and  her  father  never  seemed  to  understand  how  she  waa 
passing  out  of  cliildhood.  Yet  while  in  stature  she  was  like  a 
child ;  in  intellect,  in  force  of  character,  in  strength  of  clinging 
affection,  she  wafi  a  woman.  There  might  be  much  of  the  mm- 
pKoity  of  a  child  about  her,  there  waa  little  of  the  undeveloped 
girl,  varying  from  day  to  day  hke  an  April  sky,  careless  aa  to 
which  way  her  own  character  is  tending.  80  the  two  young 
people  sat  with  their  elders,  and  both  relished  the  company  th€y 
were  thus  prematurely  thrown  into.  Mr.  Corbet  talked  as  mum 
as  either  of  the  other  two  gentlemen ;  opposing  and  disputing  on 
any  side,  as  if  to  find  out  how  much  he  could  urge  against 
received  opinions.  EOinor  sat  silent ;  her  dart  eyes  flashing  from 
time  to  time  in  vehement  interest — sometimes  in  vehement  indig- 
nation if  Mr.  Corbet,  riding  a-tilt  at  everyone,  ventured  to 
attack  her  father.  He  saw  how  this  course  excited  her,  and 
rather  liked  pursuing  it  in  consequence ;  he  thought  it  only 
amused  him. 

Another  way  in  which  Ellinor  and  Mr.  Corbet  were  thrown 
together  occasionally  was  this:  Mr.  Ness  and  Mr,  WilkinB 
shared  the  same  IVmes  between  them ;  and  it  was  Ellinor's  duty 
to  sec  that  the  paper  waa  regularly  taken  from  her  father's  bousai 
to  the  parsonage.  Her  fadier  liked  to  dawdle  over  it.  Until 
Mr.  Corbet  had  come  to  live  witli  him,  Mr.  Neas  had  not  much 
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eared  at  what  time  it  was  passed  on  to  him ;  but  the  joimg  man 
took  a  strong  interest  in  all  public  events,  and  especially  in  all  that 
was  said  about  them.  He  grew  impatient  if  die  paper  was  not 
£)rthcoming,  and  would  set  off  himself  to  go  for  it,  sometimes 
meeting  the  penitent  breathless  EUinor  in  the  long  lane  which  led 
from  Hamley  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  house.  At  first  he  used  to  receive 
her  eager  "  Oh  I  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Corbet,  but  papa  has  only 
just  done  with  it,*'  rather  gruffly.  After  a  time  he  had  the  grace 
to  tell  her  it  did  not  signify ;  and  by-and-by  he  would  turn  back 
with  her  to  give  her  some  advice  about  her  ^rden,  or  her  plants — 
for  his  mother  and  sisters  were  first-rate  practical  gardeners,  and 
he  himself  was,  as  he  expressed  it, ''  a  capital  consulting  physician 
for  a  sickly  plant." 

Ail  this  time  his  voice,  his  step,  never  raised  the  child's  colour 
one  shade  the  higher,  never  made  her  heart  beat  the  least  quicker, 
u  the  slightest  sign  of  her  father's  approach  was  wont  to  do. 
She  learnt  to  rely  on  Mr.  Corbet  for  advice,  for  a  little  occasional 
Bjrmpathy,  and  for  much  condescending  attention.  He  also  gave 
her  more  fault-finding  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together; 
and,  curiously  enough,  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  it,  for  she 
really  was  humble  and  wished  to  improve.  He  liked  the  attitude 
of  superiority  which  this  implied  and  exercised  right  gave  him. 
They  were  very  good  friends  at  present.     Nothing  more. 

All  this  time  I  have  spoken  only  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  life  as  he  stood 
in  relation  to  his  daughter.  But  there  is  far  more  to  be  said  about 
it.  After  his  wife's  death,  he  withdrew  himself  from  society  for 
a  year  or  two  in  a  more  positive  and  decided  manner  than  is 
oommon  with  widowers.  It  was  during  this  retirement  of  his 
that  he  riveted  his  little  daughter's  heart  in  such  a  way  as  to 
influence  all  her  future  life. 

When  he  began  to  go  out  again,  it  might  have  been  perceived — 
had  any  one  cared  to  notice — ^how  much  the  different  characters 
of  his  &ther  and  wife  had  influenced  him  and  kept  him  steady.  Not 
that  he  broke  out  into  any  immoral  conduct,  but  he  gave  up  time  to 
pleasure,  which  both  old  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Lettice  would  have 
quietly  induced  him  to  spend  in  the  office,  superintending  his 
business.  His  indulgence  in  hunting,  and  all  field  sports,  had 
hitherto  been  only  occasional ;  they  now  became  habitual,  as  iar 
as  the  seasons  permitted.  He  shared  a  moor  in  Scotland  with 
one  of  the  Holsters  one  year,  persuading  himself  that  the  bracing 
air  was  good  for  Ellinor's  health.  But  the  year  afterwards  he  took 
aDother,  this  time  joining  with  a  comparative  stranger ;  and  on 
this  moor  there  was  no  house  to  which  it  was  fit  to  bring  a  child 
9ad  her  attendants.    He  persuaded  himself  that  by  fiQc^vxfissit 
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journeys  he  could  make  up  for  his  absenceft  from  Hamle^. 
journeys  cotit  money;  and  he  'wsa  often  away  from  liis  office 
when  important  business  required  attending  to.  There  was  some 
talk  of  a  new  attorney  setting  up  in  Hamiey,  to  be  supported  by 
one  or  two  of  the  more  inflneati^  county  families,  who  had  foona 
Wilkins  not  bo  attentive  as  hia  &ther.  Sir  Frank  Holster  sent 
for  bis  relation,  and  told  him  of  this  project,  fipeaking  to  him,  at 
the  same  time,  in  pretty  round  terms  on  the  lolly  of  the  life  ha 
was  leading.  Foolish  it  certainly  was,  and  as  such  Mr.  Wilkina 
was  secretly  acknowled^ng  it;  but  when  Sir  Frank,  lashing 
himself,  began  to  talk  of  his  hearer's  presumption  in  joining  tha 
hunt,  in  aping  the  mode  of  life  and  amusements  ef  the  l^ded 
gentry,  Edward  fired  up.  He  knew  how  much  Sir  Frank  t 
dippwi,  and  comparing  it  with  the  round  sum  his  own  father  had 
left  hinHj  he  said  some  plain  truths  to  Sir  Frank  which  the  Iatt«r 
never  forgare,  and  henceforth  there  was  no  intercourse  between- 
Holster  Court  and  Ford  Bank,  as  Mr.  Edward  Wilkins  bad 
christened  his  father's  house  on  his  first  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  conTersation  had  two  consequences  besides  the  immediata 
one  of  the  quarreL  Mr.  Wilkins  advertised  for  a  responsible  and 
confidential  clerk  to  conduct  the  business  under  his  own  super- 
intendeuce;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the  Heralds'  College  to  ^k  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  family  hearing  the  same  name  in  South. 
Wales — those  who  have  since  reassumed  their  ancient  name 
De  Winton. 

Both  applications  were  favorably  answered,  A  skilful, 
perienced,  middle-aged  clerk  waa  recommended  to  him  by  oui 
tlie  principal  legal  firms  in  London,  and  immediately  engager 
cnme  to  Ilamley  at  his  own  terms;  which  were  pret^  hi^ 
But,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  said  it  was  worth  any  money  to  pay  for  the 
rehef  from  constant  reeponeibility  which  such  a  business  as  hia 
involved,  some  people  remarked  that  he  had  never  appeared  to 
feel  the  responsibility  very  much  hitherto,  as  witness  his  absences 
in  Scotland,  and  his  various  social  engagements  when  at  home ; 
it  liad  been  very  different  (they  said)  in  his  father's  day.  He 
Heralds'  C-oU^e  held  out  hopes  of  affiliating  him  to  the  South 
Wales  family,  but  it  would  require  time  and  money  to  make  tha 
requisite  inquiries  and  substantiate  the  claim.  Now,  in  manys 
place  there  would  be  none  to  contest  the  right  a  man  might  hava 
to  assert  that  he  belonged  to  such  and  such  a  family,  or  even 
to  assume  their  arms.  But  it  was  otherwise  in shire.  Every- 
one was  up  in  genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  considered  filching  ■ 
name  and  a  pedigree  a  far  worse  Bin  than  any  of  those  mentioned- 
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!  CommftB (Omenta.  There  were  those  among  them  who 
would  doubt  and  diapate  even  the  decision  of  the  Heralds' 
College;  but  witb  it,  it'  in  his  favour,  Mr.  WilkinB  intoided  to 
be  satisfied,  and  accoi'dingly  he  wrote  in  reply  to  their  letter  to 
8aj,  that  of  course  be  was  aware  such  inquirieB  would  t«ke 
Doumderabie  sum  of  monej,  but  still  he  wished  them  to  be  madef 
and  that  speedily. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  tip  to  London  to  order  a^ 
brougham  to  be  built  (for  Ellinor  to  drive  out  in  in  wet  weather, 
he  aaid ;  but  aa  going  in  a  closed  carriage  always  made  her  iU,  he 
Bjed  it  principally  himself  in  driving  to  dinner-parti ea),  with  the 
De  Winlon  Wiliinsea'   arras   neatly  emblazoned  on  panel  and.^ 
harness.     Hitherto  he  had  always  gone  about  in  a  dog-c; 
immediate  descendant  of  his  father's  old-fashioned  gig. 

For  all  this,  the  squires,  his   employers,  only  laughed  at  Ii 
and  did  not  treat  him  with  one  wMt  more  respect. 

Mr.  Dunster,  the  new  clerk,  was  a  quiet,  reepeatable-looldng 
man ;  yoii  could  not  call  him  a  gentleman  in  manner,  and  yet  no 
one  could  say  be  was  vulgar.  He  had  not  much  varying  espres- 
aoa  on  his  face,  but  a  permanent  one  of  thouglitflil  consideratiooifl 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  would  hav^ 
fined  8S  well  with  the  profession  of  medicine  aa  with  that  of  laWM 
and  was  quit«  the  right  look  for  either.  Occasionally  a  bright 
flash  of  sudden  intelligence  lightened  up  bis  deep-aunt  eyes,  but 
even  this  was  quickly  extinguiahed  as  by  some  inward  repreaaioD, 
and  the  habitually  reflective,  subdued  expression  returned  to  the 
face.  As  soon  aa  he  came  into  his  situation,  he  first  began  quietly 
to  arrange  the  papers,  and  next  the  businesB  of  which  they  were 
the  outer  sign,  into  more  methodical  oider  than  they  had  been  in 
since  old  Mr.  Wilkins's  death.  Punctual  to  a  moment  himself,  he 
looked  his  displeased  siuprise  when  the  inferior  clerks  came 
tumbling  in  halE  an  hour  after  the  time  in  the  morning;  and  hia 
look  was  more  effective  than  many  men's  words;  henceforward 
the  Bnbordinates  were  within  five  minutes  of  the  appointed  hour 
for  opening  the  office ;  but  still  he  was  always  there  before  them. 
Mf .  WiUcins  bimaelf  winced  under  his  new  clerk's  order  and 
]Iiinctoality ;  Mr.  Dunster'a  raised  eyebrow  and  contraction  of 
the  lips  at  some  woeful  confusion  in  the  business  of  the  office, 
chafed  Mr.  Wilkina  more,  far  more,  than  any  open  expresaic 
opinion  would  have  done ;  for  that  he  could  have  met, 
explained  away  as  he  &ncied.  A  secret  respectful  dislike  ^ 
Dp  in  his  bosom  c^ainet  Mr.  Bunster.  Ue  esteemed  him,  ', 
vnlued  liim,  and  he  could  not  bear  him.  Year  alter  year  Mr, 
Wilkion  had  become  more  under  the  iniluence  o£  hia  £Ee\ia^,  sinii 
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dnder  the  tommand  of  hia  reason.  He  rather  oherished  flinn 
repressed  his  nerrous  repugnance  to  the  harsh  meaaured  tones  of 
Mr.  Dunster'a  voice;  the  latter  epoke  with  a  provinciul  twang 
■which  grated  on  his  employer's  eenaiive  ear.  He  was  annoyed  at 
B-  certaui  green  ooat  which  his  new  c)erk  brought  with  him,  and  ha 
watched  itB  increasiog  ehabhinesa  with  a  sort  of  childiah  pleasorCL 
But  by-and-by  Mr.  Wiikins  found  out  that,  from  some  perverM^ 
of  taste,  Mr.  Dunst«r  always  had  his  coate,  Sunday  and  working- 
day,  made  of  this  obnosiauB  colour;  and  this  knowledge  did  not 
diminish  hia  secret  irritation.  The  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was,  that 
Mr.  Dunster  was  really  invaluable  in  many  ways;  "a  perfect 
treHBUre,"  ae  Mr.  Wilkins  used  to  term  him  in  speaking  of  him 
after  dinner;  but,  for  ail  that,  he  came  to  hate  hia  "perfect 
treasure,"  aa  he  gradually  felt  that  Dunster  had  become  so  in- 
diapeneable  to  the  buainesa  that  his  chief  could  not  do  without 

The  clients  re-echoed  Mr.  Wilkiiis'a  words,  and  spoke  of  Mr. 
Dunster  as  invaluable  to  hia  master;  a  thorough  treasure,  the 
very  BBving  of  the  business.  They  had  not  been  better  attended 
to,  not  even  in  old  Mr.  Wllkins's  days;  such  a  clear  head,  such  a 
knowledge  of  law,  auch  a  steady,  upright  fellow,  always  at  hia 
post.  The  grating  voice,  the  drawhng  accent,  the  bottle-green 
coat,  were  nothing  to  them;  far  less  noticed,  in  &ct,  than 
Wilkins's  expensive  habits,  the  money  he  paid  for  his  wine  and 
horses,  and  the  nonsense  of  claiming  kin  with  the  WelahWilkinsei, 

and  setting  up  hia  brougham  to  drive  about shire  lanes,  and 

be  knocked  to  pieces  over  the  rough  round  paving-stones  thereof. 

All  these  remarks  did  not  come  near  Ellinor  to  trouble  her  life. 
To  her,  her  dear  father  was  the  first  of  human  beings;  so  aweet, 
so  good,  BO  kind,  so  charming  in  conversation,  ao  full  of  aceom- 
ptiahment  and  information  I  To  her  healthy,  happy  mind  every 
one  turned  their  bright  side.  She  loved  Miss  Monro — all  the 
servants — especially  Dbton,  the  coachman.  He  had  been  her 
father's  playfellow  as  a  boy,  and,  with  all  his  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  maater,  the  freedom  of  intercourse  that  bad  been 
established  between  them  then  had  never  been  quite  lost.  Dixoa 
was  a  fine,  stalwart  old  fellow,  and  was  aa  harmonious  in  hia  ways 
with  hia  maater  as  Mr.  Dunattr  was  discordant ;  accordingly  ha 
was  a  great  favourite,  and  could  say  many  a  thing  which  mi^i 
Lave  been  taken  as  impertiueot  irom  another  servant. 

He  was  Ellinor's  great  contidant  about  many  of  her  little  plana 
and  projects;  things  that  she  dared  not  speak  of  to  Mr.  Corbet, 
who,  afW  her  father  and  Dixon,  was  her  next  best  friend.  Thi4 
ntiraacy  with  DLson  displeased  Mr.  Corbet.     He  once  ot  twio^ 
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infflnnated  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  well  to  talk  so  familiarly 
as  Ellinor  did«with  a  servant— one  out  of  a  completely  different 
class — fmoh  as  Dixqn.  Ellinor  did  not  easily  take  hints ;  every 
one  had  spoken  plain  out  to  her  hitherto ;  so  Mr.  Corbet  had  to  say 
his  meaning  plain  out  at  last.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  her 
angzy ;  but  i^e  was  too  young,  too  childish,  to  have  words  at  will 
to  express  her  feelings ;  she  only  could  say  broken  beginnings  of 
sentences,  such  as  ^'  What  a  shame  I  Good,  dear  Dixon,  who  is 
as  loyal  and  true  and  kind  as  any  nobleman.  I  like  him  far 
better  than  you,  Mr.  Corbet,  and  I  shall  talk  to  him."  And  then 
she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away,  and  would  not  come  to  wish 
Mr.  Corbet  good-bye,  though  she  knew  she  should  not  see  him 
again  for  a  long  time,  as  he  was  retinming  the  next  day  to  his 
father^s  house,  from  whence  he  would  go  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  annoyed  at  this  result  of  the  good  advice  he  had 
bought  himself  bound  to  give  to  a  motherless  girl,  who  had  no 
one  to  instruct  her  in  the  proprieties  in  which  his  own  sisters  were 
brought  up ;  he  left  Hamley  both  sorry  and  displeased.  As  for 
Ellinor,  when  she  foimd  out  the  next  day  that  he  really  was 
gone — gone  without  even  coming  to  Ford  Bank  again  to  see  if  she 
were  not  penitent  for  her  angry  words — gone  without  saying  or 
hearing  a  word  of  good-bye — she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  cried  more  bitterly  than  ever,  because  anger  against  herself 
was  mixed  with  her  regret  for  his  loss.  Luckily,  her  fiither  was 
dining  out,  or  he  would  have  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  darling ;  and  she  would  have  had  to  try  to  explain  what  could 
not  be  explained.  As  it  was,  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light 
during  the  schoolroom  tea,  and  afterwards,  when  Miss  Monro  had 
settled  down  to  her  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  Ellinor  stole 
out  into  the  garden,  meaning  to  have  a  fresh  cry  over  her  own 
naughtiness  and  Mr.  Corbet's  departure ;  but  the  August  evening 
was  still  and  calm,  and  put  her  passionate  grief  to  shame,  hushing 
her  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  young  creatures,  who  were  being 
soothed  to  rest  by  the  serene  time  of  day,  and  the  subdued  light 
of  the  twilight  sky. 

There  was  a  piece  of  ground  surrounding  the  flower-garden, 
which  was  not  shrubbery,  nor  wood,  nor  kitchen  garden — only  a 
grassy  bit,  out  of  which  a  group  of  old  forest  trees  sprang.  Their 
roots  were  heaved  above  ground ;  their  leaves  fell  in  aununn  so 
profusely  that  the  turf  was  ragged  and  bare  in  spring;  but, 
to  make  up  for  this,  there  never  was  such  a  place  for  snowdrops. 

The  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  Ellinor's  ^vourite  play-place ; 
this  space  between  these  two  was  her  doll's  kitchen,  that  its  diaw- 
ing-room,  and  so  on.   Mr.  Corbet  rather  despised  liei  toiitQ^»i\s^eik 
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for  doll's  furniture,  so  she  had  not  often  brought  him  here ;  but 
Dison  delighted  in  them,  and  contrived  ajid  planned  with  tho 
eagerness  of  six  years  old  rather  than  forty.  To-night  ElUioor 
went  to  this  place,  and  there  were  all  a  new  collection  of  oma- 
mentB  for  Mias  Dolly's  aitting-room  made  out  of  Sr-bobs,  in  tlifl 
prettiest  and  most  ingenious  way.  She  knew  it  was  DixOa'B 
doing  and  rushed  off  in  aeai-ch  of  him  to  thank  him. 

"  WhaC'a  the  matter  with  my  pretty  1 "  asked  Dixon,  aa  soon  aa 
I  the  pleasant  exuit«nient  of  thaiting  and  being  thanked  was  over, 
I  and  he  had  leisure  to  look  at  her  tear-stained  face. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  1     Never  mind,"  said  she,  reddening. 

Dixon  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  she  tried  to  tarn 
off  his  attention  by  her  hurried  prattle. 

"  There's  uo  trouble  afoot  that  I  can  mend?"  asked  he,  in  ft 

"  Oh,  no  I  It's  really  nothing — nothing  at  all,"  said  she. 
"  It's  only  that  Mr.  Corbet  went  away  without  saying  good-bye 
to  me,  that's  all."  And  she  looked  as  if  she  ehoidd  have  liked  to 
cry  again. 

"  That  was  not  manners,"  said  Dixon,  decisively. 

"  But  it  was  my  fault,"  replied  Ellinor,  pleading  against  the 
condemnation. 

Dixon  looked  at  her  pretty  sharply  from  vmder  hia  ragged 
buahy  eyebrows. 

"  He  had  been  giving  me  a  lecture,  and  saying  I  didn't  do  what 
his  Histera  did — just  as  if  I  were  to  be  always  trying  to  be  like 
somebody  else — and  I  was  cross  and  ran  away." 

"  Then  it  was  Missy  who  wouldn't  say  good-bye.  That  was 
not  manners  in  Missy." 

"  But,  Dixon,  I  don't  like  being  lectured !  " 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  get  much  of  it.  But,  indeed,  my  pretty, 
1  duresay  Mr.  Corbet  was  in  the  right ;  for,  you  see,  master  is 
busy,  and  Mias  Monro  is  so  dreadful  learned,  and  your  poor 
moUier  is  dead  and  gone,  and  you  have  no  one  to  teach  you  bow 
young  ladies  go  on ;  and  by  all  accounts  Mr.  Corbet  comes  of  a  good 
family.  Fve  heard  say  his  father  had  the  best  stud-&rm  in  all 
Shropshire,  and  spared  no  money  upon  it;  and  the  yoimg  ladies 
his  sisters  will  have  been  taught  the  best  of  manners;  it  might 
be  well  for  my  pretty  to  hear  how  they  go  on." 

"  You  dear  old  Dixon,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
my  lecture,  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  Only  I  daresay 
Mr.  Corbet  might  be  a  little  bit  right,  though  I'm  sure  he  was 
a  great  deal  wrong." 

"  But  you'll  not  go  on  a-frelting — you  won't  now,  there's  a 
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jonng  lady — for  master  woa't  like  it,  and  it'll  make  hla 
tmfeaaj,  and  Le'a  enougli  of  trouble  without  your  red  eyea,  fales 

"Trouble — papa,  trouble!  Oh, Dixon  I  what  do  you  mean?' 
Bcckimed  Ellinor,  her  face  taking  all  a  woman's  intensity  of 
upresMon  in  a  minute.  ' 

"Nay,  I  know  nought,"  said  Dixon,  evasively,  "  Only  that  J 
Doostflr  fellow  is  not  to  my  mind,  and  I  tkink  he  potters  tha  i 
msflter  sadly  with  Lis  fid-fad  ways." 

"I  hate  Mr.  Dunaterl"  said  Ellinor,  vehemently.  "Iwoat  | 
ipeak  s  word  to  him  the  next  time  he  coniea  to  dine  with  papa."  ■ 

"  Missy  will  do  what  papa  likes  best,"  said  Dixon,  ndmoiuah-r| 
ingly ;  and  with  this  the  pair  of  "  frieuda  "  parted. 


CHAPTEE  IV, 


The  suiamer  afterwards  Mr.  Corbet  came  again  to  read  witltl 
Mr.  Nesa.     He  did  not  perceive  any  alteration  in  himself,  and 
indeed  his   early-matured   character  had' hardly  made  progress 
inring  the  last  twelve  montbB  whatever  intellectual  aoquirementa 
he  might  have  made.     Therefore  it  was  aatonishing  to  him  to 
eCe  the  alteration  in  Bllinor  Wilkins.     She  had  shot  up  from  a 
niher  puny  girl  to  a  tall,  slight  young  lady,  with  promise  of  I 
£reat  beatily  in  the  face,  which  a  year  ago  tad  only  been  remark-  ' 
able  for  the  fineness  of  the  eyes.   Her  complexion  was  clear  now, 
kltbouKh  colourleaa — twelve  months  ago  he  would  have  called 
it  baUow — her    delicate    cheek    was    smooth    as    marble,    her 
teeth  were  even  and  white,  and  her  rare  smiles  called  out  a 
lovely  dimple. 

She  met  her  former  friend  and  lecturer  with  a  grave  shyness, 
for  ahe  remembered  well  how  they  had  parted,  and  thought  ho 
could  hardly  have  forgiven,  much  leas  forgotten,  her  passionate 
flinging  away  from  lum.  But  the  truth  was,  after  the  first  few 
houra  of  offended  displeaanre,  he  had  ceased  to  think  o£  it  at  all. 
Site,  poor  child,  by  way  of  proving  her  repentance,  had  tried 
Iwtd  ta  reform  her  boisterous  t^m-boy  manners,  in  order  to  show 
him  that,  although  she  would  not  give  up  her  dear  old  friend 
DixoD,  at  his  or  anyone's  bidding,  she  would  strive  to  profit  hy 
hia  lectures  in  all  things  reasonable.  The  consequence  was,  that 
■he  suddenly  appeared  to  him  as  an  elegant  dignified  young  lady, 
imtend  of  the  rough  little  girl  he  remembered.  Still  below  her 
■umewhat  formal  manners  there  lurked  the  old  Tfild  spirit,  «a  V« 
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oould  plainly  see  aEter  a.  little  more  watching;  and  he  began  b> 
■wish  to  call  this  out,  and  to  atrive,  by  reminding  her  of  old 
days,  and  all  her  childish  frohcs,  to  flavour  her  aubdned 
manners  and  speech  with  a  little  of  the  former  originality. 

In  this  he  auuieeded.  No  one,  neither  Mr,  WiUdns,  nor  Mln 
Monro,  nor  Mr.  Ness,  saw  what  thia  young  couple  were  about — 
they  did  not  know  it  themselves;  but  before  the  Bummer  wm 
over  they  were  desperately  in  love  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  I 
rfiould  rather  eay,  ElUnor  was  deaparately  in  love  with  him— he, 
as  passionately  as  he  could  be  with  anyone ;  but  in  him  the 
intellect  was  superior  in  strength  to  either  affections  or  pasfd< 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  those  around  them  were  tl 
Mr.  Wilkins  still  oon^dered  EUinor  as  a  little  girl,  as  his 
pet,  his  darling,  but  nothing  more.  Miss  Monro  was  anxious 
about  her  own  improvement.  Mr.  Ness  was  deep  in  a  new  edition 
of  "  Horace,"  which  he  was  going  to  bring  out  with  not«s.  I 
believe  Dixon  would  have  been  keener  eighCfid,  but  Ellinor  kept 
Mr.  Corbet  and  Dixon  apart  for  obvious  reaaons — they  were 
her  dear  frienda,  but  she  knew  that  Mr.  Corbet  id  not 
Dixon,  and  suspected  that  the  fetJing  was  mutual. 

The  only  change  of  circumatauces  between  this  year  and  tha 
previous  one  consisted  in  this  development  of  attachment  between 
the  young  people.  OtherwiBe,  everything  went  on  apparently  u 
usual.  With  BOinor  the  course  of  the  day  was  something  like 
this:  up  early  and  into  the  garden  until  breakfast  time,  whm 
she  made  tea  for  her  father  and  Miss  Monro  in  the  dining-room, 
always  taking  care  to  lay  a  little  nosegay  of  freshly-gatherad 
flowers  by  her  father's  plate.  Aft«T  breakfast,  when  the  con- 
I'ersation  had  been  on  general  and  indifferent  subjecta,  Hr> 
Wilkins  withdrew  into  the  little  study  so  often  mentioned, 
opened  out  of  a  passage  that  ran  between  the  dining-room  al 
the  kitchen,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  halL  Corresponding  to  tl 
dining-room  on  the  other  aide  of  the  hall  was  the  drawii^-room, 
with  itfl  side-window  serving  as  a  door  into  a  conservatory,  and 
this  again  opened  into  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Wilkins  hod  added 
a.  semicircular  projection  to  the  library,  which  was  lighted  by  m 
dome  above,  and  showed  off  his  son's  Italian  purchases  of  aoolp- 
turo.  The  library  was  by  far  the  most  striking  and  agreeabla 
room  in  the  house ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  drawing- 
room  was  seldom  used,  and  had  the  aspect  of  cold  diacomfcfft 
common  to  apartments  rarely  occupied.  Mr.  Wilkins's  study,  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  hou%,  was  also  an  afterthought,  built  anh> 
a  few  years  ago,  and  projecting  from  the  regularity  of  the  ouUids 
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wall;  a  little  stone  passage  led  to  it  from  the  hall,  small,  narrow, 
and  dark,  and  out  of  which  no  other  door  opened. 

The  study  itself  was  a  hexagon,  one  side  window,  one  fireplace, 

and  the  remaining  four  sides  occupied  with  doors,  two  of  which 

have  been  already  mentioned,  another  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 

"winding  stairs  which  led  straight  into  Mr.  Wilkins's  bedroom 

over  the  dining-room,  and  the  fourth  opening  into  a  path  through 

the  shrubbery  to  the  right  of  the  flower-garden  as  you  looked 

from  the  house.     This  path  led  through  the  stable-yard,  and 

then  by  a  short  cut  right  into  Hamley,  and  brought  you  out 

dose  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  ojffice ;  it  was  by  this  way  he  always  went 

and  returned  to  his  business.     He  used  the  study  for  a  smoking 

and  lounging  room  principally,  although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as 

a  convenient  place  for  holding  confidential  communications  with 

SQch  of  his  clients  as  did  not  Hke  discussing  their  business  within 

the  possible  hearing  of  aU  the  clerks  in  his  ojGice.     By  the  outer 

door  he  could  also  pass  to  the  stables,  and  see  that  proper  care 

iras  taken  at  all  times  of  his  favourite  and  valuable  horses.    Into 

this  study  Ellinor  would  follow  him  of  a  morning,  helping  him 

on  with  his  great-coat,  mending  his  gloves,  talking  an  infinite 

deal  of  merry  fond  nothing ;  and  then,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she 

would  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  the  stables,  going  up  to  the 

shyest  horses,  and  petting  them,  and  patting  them,  and  feeding 

them  with  bread  all  the  time  that  her  father  held  converse  with 

Dizon.    When  he  was  finally  gone — and  sometimes  it  was  a  long 

time  first — she  returned  to  the  schoolroom  to  Miss  Monro,  and 

tried  to  set  herself  hard  at  work  on  her  lessons.     But  she  had 

not  much  time  for  steady  application ;  if  her  father  had  cared 

for  her  progress  in  anything,  she  would  and  could  have  worked 

hard  at  that  study  or  accomplishment ;  but  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  ease 

and  pleasure  loving  man,  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  into  the 

ped^ogue,  as  he  would  have  considered  it,  if  he  had  ever 

questioned  Ellinor  with  a  real  steady  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 

intellectual  progress.     It  was  quite  enough  for  him  that  her 

general  intelligence  and  variety  of  desultory  and  miscellaneous 

reading  made  her  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  companion  for  his 

hours  of  relaxation. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Ellinor  put  away  her  books  with  joyful 
eagerness,  kissed  Miss  Monro,  asked  her  if  they  should  go  a 
regular  walk,  and  was  always  rather  thankful  when  it  was  de- 
fi  ''jed  that  it  would  be  better  to  stroll  in  the  garden — a  decision 
^  ry  often  come  to,  for  Miss  Monro  hated  &.tigue,  hated  dirt, 
t:ted  scrambling,  and  dreaded  rain;  all  of  which  are  evils,  the 
''■  ances  of  which  are  never  far  distant  from  coimtry  walks.     tSo 
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EUinor  danced  out  into  the  garden,  worked  away  among  her 
flowers,  played  at  the  old  games  among  the  roots  of  the  treeS) 
and,  when  she  could,  seduced  Dixon  into  the  flower-garden  to 
have  a  little  consultation  as  to  the  horses  and  dogs.  For  it  was 
one  of  her  father's  few  strict  rules  that  Ellinor  was  never  to  go 
into  the  stable-yard  unless  he  were  with  her ;  so  these  tete^-tetes 
with  Dixon  were  always  held  in  the  flower-garden,  or  bit  of 
forest  ground 'surrounding  it.  Miss  Monro  sat  and  basked  in 
the  sun,  close  to  the  dial,  which  made  the  centre  of  the  gay 
flower-beds,  upon  which  the  dining-room  and  study  windows 
looked. 

At  one  o'clock,  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  dined.  An  hour  was 
allowed  for  Miss  Monro's  digestion,  which  Ellinor  again  spent  out 
of  doors,  and  at  three,  lessons  began  again  and  lasted  till  five. 
At  that  time  they  went  to  dress  preparatory  for  the  schoolroom 
tea  at  half -past  five.  After  tea  Ellinor  tried  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  the  next  day ;  but  all  the  time  she  was  listening  for 
her  father's  footstep — tJie  moment  she  heard  that,  she  dashed 
down  her  book,  and  flew  out  of  the  room  to  welcome  and  kiss 
him.  Seven  was  his  dinner-hour;  he  hardly  ever  dined  alone; 
indeed,  he  oflen  dined  from  home  four  days  out  of  seven,  and 
when  he  had  no  engagement  to  take  him  out  he  liked  to  have 
some  one  to  keep  him  company :  Mr.  Ness  very  often,  Mr.  Corbet 
along  with  him  if  he  was  in  Hamley,  a  stranger  friend,  or  one  of 
his  clients.  Sometimes,  reluctantly,  and  when  he  fancied  he 
could  not  avoid  the  attention  without  giving  offence,  Mr.  Wilkins 
would  ask  Mr.  Dunster,  and  then  the  two  would  always  follow 
Ellinor  into  the  library  at  a  very  early  hour,  as  if  their  subjects 
for  tete-a-tete  conversation  were  quite  exhausted.  With  aU  his 
other  visitors,  Mr.  Wilkins  sat  long — yes,  and  yearly  longer; 
with  Mr.  Ness,  because  they  became  interested  in  each  other's 
conversation;  with  some  of  the  others,  because  the  wine  was 
good,  and  the  host  hated  to  spare  it. 

Mr.  Corbet  used  to  leave  his  tutor  and  Mr.  Wilkins  and  saunter 
into  the  library.  There  sat  Ellinor  and  Mias  Monro,  each  busy 
with  their  embroidery.  He  would  bring  a  stool  to  Ellinor's  side, 
question  and  tease  her,  interest  her,  and  they  would  become 
entirely  absorbed  in  each  other.  Miss  Monro's  sense  of  propriety 
being  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
must  know  what  he  was  about  in  allo^ving  a  young  man  to 
become  thus  intimate  with  his  daughter,  who,  after  all,  was  but  a 
child. 

Mr.  Corbet  had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of  walking  up  to 
Ford  Bank  for  The  Times  every  day,  near  twelve  o'clock,  and 
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Jounging  about  in  the  garden  until  one ;  not  exactly  vfith  either 
Ellinor  or  Miss  Monro,  but  certainly  far  more  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Miss  Monro  used  to  think  he  would  have  been  glad  to  stay  and 
lunch  at  their  early  dinner,  but  she  never  gave  the  invitation, 
and  he  could  not  well  stay  without  her  expressed  sanction.  He 
told  Ellinor  all  about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  their  ways  of 
going  on,  and  spoke  of  them  and  of  his  father  as  of  people  she 
was  one  day  certain  to  know,  and  to  know  intimately ;  and  she 
did  not  question  or  doubt  this  view  of  things;  she  simply 
acquiesced. 

He  had  some  discussion  with  himself  as  to  whether  he  should 
speak  to  her,  and  so  secure  her  promise  to  be  his  before  returning 
to  Cambridge  or  not.  He  did  not  like  the  formality  of  an  appli 
cation  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  would,  after  all,  have  been  the 
proper  and  straightforward  course  to  pursue  with  a  girl  of  her 
age — she  was  barely  sixteen.  Not  that  he  anticipated  any  diffi- 
cully  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  part ;  his  approval  of  the  intimacy  which 
at  their  respective  ages  was  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  an  attachment, 
was  made  as  evident  as  could  be  by  actions  without  words.  But 
there  would  have  to  be  reference  to  his  own  father,  who  had  no 
notion  of  the  whole  affair,  and  would  be  sure  to  treat  it  as  a 
boyish  fency ;  as  if  at  twenty- one  Ralph  was  not  a  man,  as  clear 
and  deliberative  in  knowing  his  own  mind,  as  resolute  as  he  ever 
would  be  in  deciding  upon  the  course  of  exertion  that  should  lead 
him  to  independence  and  fame,  if  such  were  to  be  attained  by 
clear  intellect  and  a  strong  will. 

No ;  to  Mr.  Wilkins  he  would  not  speak  for  another  year 
or  two. 

But  should  he  tell  Ellinor  in  direct  terms  of  his  love — ^his 
intention  to  marry  her  ? 

Again  he  inclined  to  the  more  prudent  course  of  silence.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  any  change  in  his  own  inclinations :  of  them  he 
was  sure.  But  he  looked  upon  it  in  this  way :  If  he  made  a 
regular  declaration  to  her  she  would  be  bound  to  tell  it  to  her 
father.  He  should  not  respect  her  or  like  her  so  much  if  she  did 
not.  And  yet  this  course  would  lead  to  all  the  conversations,  and 
discussions,  and  references  to  his  own  father,  which  made  his  o>vn 
direct  appeal  to  Mr.  WOkins  appear  a  premature  step  to  him. 

Whereas  he  was  as  sure  of  Eilinor^s  love  for  him  as  if  she  had 
uttered  all  the  vows  that  women  ever  spoke;  he  knew  even 
better  than  she  did  how  fuUy  and  entirely  that  innocent  girlish 
heart  was  his  own.  He  was  too  proud  to  dread  her  inconstancy 
for  an  instant :  ''besides,"  as  he  went  on  to  himself^  aa  ii  to  Tt^^ 

n  'I 
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assurance  doubly  sure,  ^'whom  does  she  see?  Those  stupid 
Holsters,  who  ought  to  be  only  too  proud  of  having  such  a  girl 
for  their  cousin,  ignore  her  existence,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  her 
father  only  the  very  last  time  I  dined  there.    The  country  people 

in  this  precisely  Boeotian  shire  clutch  at  me  because  my 

father  goes  up  to  the  Plantagenets  for  his  pedigree— not  one  whit 
for  myself — and  neglect  Ellinor;  and  only  condescend  to  her 
father  because  old  Wilkins  was  nobody-knows-who*s  son.  So 
much  the  worse  for  them,  but  so  much  the  better  for  me  in  this 
case.  Fm  above  their  silly  antiquated  prejudices,  and  shall  be 
only  too  glad  when  the  fitting  tinie  comes  to  make  Ellinor  my 
wife.  After  all,  a  prosperous  attorney's  daughter  may  not  be 
considered  an  unsuitable  match  for  me — ^yoimger  son  as  I  am. 
Eilinor  will  make  a  glorious  woman  three  or  four  years  hence; 
just  the  style  my  father  admires — such  a  figure,  such  limbs.  TU 
be  patient,  and  bide  my  time,  and  watch  my  opportunities^  and 
all  will  come  right." 

So  he  bade  Ellinor  &.rewell  in  a  most  reluctant  and  affectionate 
manner,  although  his  words  might  have  been  spoken  out  in 
Hamley  market-place,  and  were  little  different  from  what  he  said 
to  Miss  Monro.  Mr.  Wilkins  half  expected  a  disclosure  to  him- 
self of  the  love  which  he  suspected  in  the  yoimg  man ;  and  when 
thut  did  not  come,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  confidence  from  Ellinor. 
But  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him,  as  he  very  well  perceived  fit)m 
the  child*s  open  unembarrassed  manner  when  they  were  left  alone 
together  after  dinner.  He  had  refused  an  invitation,  and  shaken 
off  Mr.  Ness,  in  order  to  have  this  confidential  tete-a-tete  with  his 
motherless  girl ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  make  confidence  of. 
He  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry ;  but  then  he  saw  that,  although 
sad,  she  was  so  much  at  peace  with  herself  and  with  the  world, 
that  he,  always  an  optimist,  began  to  think  the  yoimg  man  had 
done  wisely  in  not  tearing  open  the  rosebud  of  her  feelings  too 
prematurely. 

The  next  two  years  passed  over  in  much  the  same  way— or  a 
careless  spectator  might  have  thought  so.  I  have  heard  people 
say,  that  if  you  look  at  a  regiment  advancing  with  steady  step 
over  a  plain  on  a  review-day,  you  can  hardly  tell  that  they  are  not 
merely  marking  time  on  one  spot  of  groimd,  unless  you  compare 
their  position  with  some  other  object  by  which  to  mark  tiieir 
progress,  so  even  is  the  repetition  of  the  movement.  And  thus 
the  sad  events  of  the  future  life  of  this  father  and  daughter  were 
hardly  perceived  in  their  steady  advance,  and  yet  over  the 
monotony  and  flat  imiformity  of  their  days  sorrow  came  march- 
ing down  upon  them  like  an  armed  man.    Long  before  Mr. 
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Wilkms  had  recognised  its  shape,  it  was  approaching  him  in  the 
distance — as,  in  fact,  it  is  approaching  all  of  us  at  this  very  time ; 
yon,  reader,  I,  writer,  haVe  each  our  great  sorrow  bearing  down 
upon  us.  It  may  be  yet  beyond  the  dimmest  point  of  our  horizon, 
but  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  our  hearts  shrink  at  the  soimd  of 
its  coming  footstep.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  rather  than  into  the  hands  of  men ;  but  worst  of  all 
IS  it  for  him  who  has  hereafter  to  mingle  the  gall  of  remorse  with 
the  cup  held  out  to  him  by  his  doom. 

Mr.  Wilkins  took  his  ease  and  his  pleasure  yet  more  and  more 
every  year  of  his  life ;  nor  did  the  quality  of  his  ease  and  his 
pleasure  improve ;  it  seldom  does  with  self-indulgent  people.  He 
cared  less  for  any  books  that  strained  his  :^culties  a  little — less 
for  engravings  and  sculptures — ^perhaps  more  for  pictures.  He 
spent  e^diravagantly  on  his  horses ;  '^  thought  of  eating  and  drink«^ 
ing."  There  was  no  open  vice  in  all  this,  so  that  any  awful 
temptation  to  crime  should  come  down  upon  him,  and  startle  him 
out  of  his  mode  of  thinking  and  living ;  half  the  people  about 
bim  did  much  the  same,  as  far  as  their  lives  were  patent  to  his 
unreflecting  observation.  But  most  of  his  associates  had  their 
duties  to  do,  and  did  them  with  a  heart  and  a  will,  in  the  hours 
Dphen  he  was  not  in  their  company.  Yes !  I  call  them  duties, 
though  some  of  them  might  be  self-imposed  and  purely  social ; 
they  wexe  engagements  they  had  entered  into,  either  tacitly  or 
ividi  words,  and  that  they  fulfilled.  From  Mr.  Hetherington,  the 
Master  of  the  Hoimds,  who  was  up  at — no  one  knows  what  hour, 
to  go  down  to  the  kennel  and  see  that  the  men  did  their  work 
well  and  thoroughly,  to  stern  old  Sir  Lionel  Playfair,  the  upright 
magistrate,  the  thoughtful,  conscientious  landlord — they  did  their 
work  according  to  their  lights ;  there  were  few  laggards  among 
those  with  whom  Mr.  Wilkins  associated  in  the  field  or  at  the 
dinner-table.  Mr.  Ness — though  as  a  clergyman  he  was  not  so 
active  as  he  might  have  been — ^yet  even  Mr.  Ness  fagged  away 
with  his  pupils  and  his  new  edition  of  one  of  the  classics.  Only 
Mr.  WiMns,  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
duties  thereof.  He  imitated  the  pleasures,  and  longed  for  the 
fancied  leisure  of  those  about  him;  leisure  that  he  imagined 
would  be  so  much  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like 
himself  full  of  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments,  than  fiit- 
tered  away  by  dull  boors  of  untravelled,  uncultivated  squires — 
whose  company,  however,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  he  never  refused. 

And  yet  daily  Mr.  Wilkins  was  sinking  from  the  intellectually 
to  the  sensually  self-indulirent  man.  He  lay  late  in  bed,  and 
hated  Mr.  DmLster  for  his  significant  glance  at  the  office-clock 
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when  he  announced  to  hia  master  that  such  and  such  a  client  had 
been  waiting  more  than  an  hour  to  keep  an  appointment.  **  Why 
didn't  you  see  him  yourself,  Dunster  ?  Fm  sure  you  would  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  me,"  Mr.  Wilkins  sometimes  replied,  partly 
with  a  view  of  saying  something  pleasent  to  the  man  whom  he 
disliked  and  feared.  Mr.  Dimster  always  replied,  in  a  meek 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "Oh,  sir,  they  wouldn't  like  to  talk  over  their 
affairs  with  a  subordinate." 

And  every  time  he  said  this,  or  some  speech  of  the  same  kind, 
the  idea  came  more  and  more  clearly  into  Mr.  Wilkins's  head,  of 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  himself  to  take  Dunster  into  partner- 
ship, and  thus  throw  all  the  responsiblity  of  the  real  work  and 
drudgery  upon  his  clerk's  shoulders.  Lnportimate  clients,  who 
would  make  appointments  at  imseasonable  hours  and  would  keep 
to  them,  might  confide  in  the  partner,  though  they  would  not  in 
the  clerk.  The  great  objections  to  this  course  were,  first  and 
foremost,  Mr.  Wilkins's  strong  dislike  to  Mr.  Dumster — ^his 
repugnance  to  his  company,  his  dress,  his  voice,  his  ways — all  of 
which  irritated  his  employer,  till  his  state  of  feeling  towards 
Dunster  might  be  called  antipathy ;  next,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  all  Mr.  Dimster's  actions  and  words  were 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  pre-arranged  to  further  the  great 
unspoken  desire  of  his  life — ^that  of  being  made  a  partner  where 
he  now  was  only  a  ser^  mt.  Mr.  Wilkins  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  tantalizing  M. .  Dunster  by  such  speeches  as  the  one 
I  have  just  mentioned,  which  always  seemed  like  an  opening  to 
the  desired  end,  but  still  for  a  long  time  never  led  any  further. 
Yet  all  the  while  that  end  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain^ 
and  at  last  it  was  reached. 

Mr.  Dunster  always  suspected  that  the  final  push  was  given  by 
some  circumstance  from  without ;  some  reprimand  for  neglect — 
some  threat  of  withdrawal  of  business  which  his  employer  had 
received ;  but  of  this  he  could  not  be  certain ;  all  he  knew  was, 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  proposed  the  partnership  to  him  in  about  as 
ungracious  a  way  as  such  an  offer  could  be  made;  an  xmgra- 
ciousness  which,  after  all,  had  so  little  effect  on  the  real  matter  in 
hand,  that  Mr.  Dunster  could  pass  over  it  with  a  private  sneer, 
while  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the  tangible  benefit  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to  accept. 

Mr.  Corbet'p  attachment  to  Ellinor  had  been  formally  disclosed 
to  her  just  before  this  time.  He  had  left  college,  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  fagging  away  at  law,  and  feeling  success 
in  his  own  power;  Ellinor  was  to  "come  out"  at  the  next 
Hamley  assemblies;  and  her  lover  began  to  be  jealous  of  the 
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possible  admirers  her  ^striking  appearance  and  piquant  conver- 
sation might  attract,  and  thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  the 
succesB  of  his  suit  certain  by  spoken  words  and  promises. 

He  needed  not  have  alarmed  himself  even  enough  to  make  him 
take  this  step,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  understanding  Ellinor's 
heart  as  fully  as  he  did  her  appearance  and  conversation.  She 
never  missed  the  absence  of  formal  words  and  promises.  She 
considered  herself  as  fully  engaged  to  him,  as  much  pledged  to 
marry  him  and  no  one  else,  before  he  had  asked  the  final  question, 
as  afterwards.  She  was  rather  surprised  at  the  necessity  for 
those  decisive  words, 

"Ellinor,  dearest,  will  you — can  you  marry  me?"  and  her 
reply  was — ^given  with  a  deep  blush  I  must  record,  and  in  a  soft 
murmuring  tone— - 

"  Yes— oh,  yes — ^I  never  thought  of  anything  else." 

**  Then  I  may  speak  to  your  father,  may  not  I,  darling  ? " 

^'  He  knows ;  I  am  sure  he  knows ;  and  he  likes  you  so  much. 
Oh,  how  happy  I  am  ! " 

"  But  stiU  I  must  speak  to  him  before  I  go.  When  can  I  see 
him,  my  Ellinor  ?     I  must  go  back  to  town  at  four  o'clock." 

"I  heard  his  voice  in  the  stable-yard  only  just  before  you 
came.     Let  me  go  and  find  out  if  he  is  gone  to  the  office  yet." 

No !  to  be  sure  he  was  not  gone.  He  was  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar  in  his  study,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the  open  window, 
and  leisurely  glancing  at  all  the  advertisements  in  The  Times. 
He  hated  going  to  the  office  more  and  more  since  Dunster  had 
become  a  partner ;  that  fellow  gave  himself  such  airs  of  inves- 
tigation and  reprehension. 

He  got  up,  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  placed  a  chair 
for  Mr.  Corbet,  knowing  well  why  he  had  thus  formally  prefaced 
his  entrance  into  the  room  with  a — 

"Can  I  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  Mr. 
Wilkins?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  Sit  down.  Will  you  have  a  cigar?" 

"  No !  I  never  smoke."  Mr.  Corbet  despised  all  these  kinds  of 
indulgences,  and  put  a  little  severity  into  his  refusal,  but  quite 
unintentionally ;  for  though  he  was  thankful  he  was  not  as  other 
men,  he  was  not  at  all  the  person  to  trouble  himself  unnecessarily 
with  their  reformation. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ellinor.  She  says  she  thinks 
yoa  must  be  aware  of  our  mutual  attachment." 

"  WeU,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins — ^he  had  resumed  his  cigar,  partly 
to  conceal  his  agitation  at  what  he  knew  was  coming — "  I  believe 
I  have  had  my  suspidons.     It  is  not  very  long  since  I  waa  ^^oxm^ 
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myself."    And  he  sighed  over  the  recollection  o£  Lettice,  and  lot 
fresh,  hopeful  youlh. 

"And  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  have  been  aware  of  id,  and  have 
never  mantfeBted  any  diaapprobation  of  it,  that  you  will  not  refine 
year  consent — a  consent  I  now  aak  you  for — to  our  mairi^e." 

Mr.  WilkioB  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while — a  touch,  a  thonglit, 
a  word  more  would  have  brought  him  f  o  tears ;  for  at  the  last  he 
found  it  hard  to  give  the  consent  which  would  part  him  from  bifl 
only  child.  Suddenly  he  got  up,  and  putting  his  hand  into  that 
of  the  anxious  lover  (for  his  silence  had  rendered  Mr.  Corbet 
anxioua  up  to  a  certain  point  of  perplexity ^ — he  could  not  nnder- 
Btand  the  implied  ho  would  .ind  he  would  not),  Mr.  WiltiuH  saiJ, 

"  Tea  1  God  blesa  you  both  1  I  will  give  her  to  you,  some 
day — only  it  must  be  a  long  time  first.  And  now  go  away — go 
back  to  her — for  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer.'' 

Mr.  Corbet  returned  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkina  eat  down  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  then  went  to  hia  stable,  and  had 
Wildfire  saddled  for  a  good  gallop  over  the  country. 
Danster  waited  for  him  in  vain  at  the  office,  where  an  obstinate 
old  country  gentleman  from  a  distant  part  of  the  aliire  would 
ignore  Dunater'e  existence  as  a  partner,  and  peitinacioiuly 
demanded  to  see  Mr.  WilMna  on  important  busineas. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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A  EEW  days  afterwards,  Ellinor's  iather  bethought  himself  diat 
same  farther  communication  ought  to  take  place  between  him 
and  his  daughter's  lover  regarding  the  approval  of  the  family  of 
the  latter  to  the  young  man's  engagement,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  a  very  gentleniaaly  letter,  saying  that  of  course  he  trusted 
that  Ralph  had  iiiformed  his  father  of  his  engagement ;  that  Hr. 
Corbet  was  weU  known  to  Mr.  Wilkins  by  reputation,  holding  ths 
podtioa  which  he  did  in  Shropshire,  but  that  a^  Mr.  Wilkins  did 
not  pretend  to  be  in  the  sanie  station  of  life,  Mr.  Corbet  might  poft- 
siblynever  even  have  heard  of  his  name,  although  in  his  own  county 
it  was  well  known  as  having  been  for  generations  that  of  the  prin- 

oipal  conveyancer  and  land-agent  of shire ;  that  hia  wife  bad 

been  a  member  of  the  old  knightly  family  of  Holsters,  and  that  ha 
himself  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  South  Wales 
"b  Wintona,  or  Wilkina;  that  Ellinor,  as  his  only  child,  would 
iturally  inherit  all  his  property,  but  that  in  the  meantime,  of 
course,  some  settlement  upon  her  would  be  made,  the  nature  of 
which  might  be  decided  nearer  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
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It  was  a  very  good  straiglitforward  letter  and  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose  to  which  Mr.  Wilkins  knew  it  would  be  applied — of 
being  forwarded  to  the  young  man's  father.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  not  an  engagement  so  disproportionate  in 
point  of  station  as  to  cause  any  great  opposition  on  that  score ; 
but,  unluckily,  Captain  Corbet,  the  heir  and  eldest  son,  had  just 
formed  a  similar  engagement  with  Lady  Maria  Brabant,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  earls  in  — ^ — shire,  who  had 
always  resented  Mr.  Wilkins's  appearance  on  the  field  as  an  insult 
to  the  county,  and  ignored  his  presence  at  every  dinner-table 
where  they  met.  Lady  Maria  was  visiting  the  Corbets  at  the 
very  time  when  Ralph's  letter,  enclosing  Mr.  Wilkins*s,  reached 
the  paternal  halls,  and  she  merely  repeated  her  Other's  opinions 
when  Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters  naturally  questioned  her  as 
to  who  these  Wilkinses  were;  they  remembered  the  name  in 
Baiph's  letters  formerly ;  the  &.ther  was  some  friend  of  Mr. 
Ness's,  the  clergyman  with  whom  Ralph  had  read ;  they  believed 
Ralph  used  to  dine  with  these  Wilkinses  sometimes,  along  with 
Mr.  Ness. 

Lady  Maria  was  a  goodnatured  girl,  and  meant  no  harm  in 
repeating  her  Cither's  words ;  touched  up,  it  is  true,  by  some  of 
the  dislike  she  herself  felt  to  the  intimate  alliance  proposed, 
which  would  make  her  sister-in-law  to  the  daughter  of  an 
'' upstart  attorney,"  "not  received  in  the  county,"  "always 
trying  to  push  his  way  into  the  set  above  him,"  "  claiming  con- 
nection with  the  De  Wintons  of  Castle,  who,  as  she  well 

knew,  only  laughed  when  he  was  spoken  of,  and  said  they  were 
more  rich  in  relations  than  they  were  aware  of  " — "  not  people 
papa  would  ever  like  her  to  know,  whatever  might  be  the  family 
connection." 

These  little  speeches  told  in  a  way  which  the  girl  who  uttered 
tliem  did  not  intend  they  shoxdd«  Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters 
set  themselves  violently  against  this  foolish  entanglement  of 
Bath's;  they  woxdd  not  call  it  an  engagement.  They  argued, 
and  they  urged,  and  they  pleaded,  till  the  squire,  anxious  for  peace 
at  any  price,  and  always  more  under  the  sway  of  the  people  who 
were  with  him,  however  tmreasonable  they  might  be,  than  of 
the  absent,  even  though  these  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the 
pmdence  and  sagacity  of  his  son  Ralph,  wrote  an  angry  letter, 
saying  that,  as  Ralph  was  of  age,  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  please 
himself,  therefore  all  his  father  could  say  was,  that  the  engage- 
ment was  not  at  aU  what  either  he  or  Ralph's  mother  had  ex- 
pected or  hoped ;  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  the  family  just 
goiDg  to  ally  tiiemselves  with  a  peer  of  James  the  First's  cxeatiQti\ 
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that  of  course  Ralph  must  do  what  he  liked,  but  that  if  he 
married  this  girl  he  must  never  expect  to  have  her  received  by 
the  Corbets  of  Corbet  Hall  as  a  daughter.  The  squire  was 
rather  satisfied  with  his  production,  and  took  it  to  show  it  to 
his  wife;  but  she  did  not  think  it  was  strong  enough,  and 
added  a  little  postscript  :— 

"  Dear  Ralph, 

^*  Though,  as  second  son,  you  are  entitled  to  Bromley  at  my 
death,  yet  I  can  do  much  to  make  the  estate  worthless.  Hitherto, 
regard  for  you  has  prevented  my  taking  steps  as  to  sale  of 
timber,  &c.,  which  woxdd  materially  increase  your  sisten^ 
portions ;  this  just  measure  I  shall  infallibly  take  if  I  find  yon 
persevere  in  keeping  to  this  silly  engagement.  Your  £ather*8 
disapproval  is  always  a  sufficient  reason  to  allege.'' 

Ralph  was  annoyed  at  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  thou^  he 
only  smiled  as  he  locked  them  up  in  his  desk. 

'^  Dear  old  father!  how  he  blusters  I  As  to  my  mother,  she  is 
reasonable  when  I  talk  to  her.  Once  give  her  a  definite  idea  of 
what  ELlinor^s  fortune  will  be,  and  let  her,  if  she  chooses,  cut 
down  her  timber — a  threat  she  has  held  over  me  ever  since  I 
knew  what  a  rocking-horse  was,  and  which  I  have  known  to  be 
illegal  these  ten  years  past — and  she'll  come  round.  I  know 
better  than  they  do  how  Reginald  has  nm  up  post-obits,  and  as 
for  that  vulgar  high-bom  Lady  Maria  they  are  all  so  full  of,  why, 
phe  is  a  Flanders  mare  to  my  Ellinor,  and  has  not  a  silver  penny 
to  cross  herself  with,  besides  I  I  bide  my  time,  you  dear  good 
people ! " 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  these  letters  imme- 
diately, nor  did  he  even  allude  to  their  contents  in  his  to  Ellinor. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  been  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own  letter 
to  the  yoimg  man,  and  had  thought  that  it  must  be  equally  agree- 
able to  every  one,  was  not  at  all  suspicious  of  any  disapproval, 
because  the  fact  of  a  distinct  sanction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Corbet*8  friends  to  his  engagement  was  not  commimicated  to  him. 

As  for  Ellinor,  she  trembled  all  over  with  happiness.  Such  a 
summer  for  the  blossoming  of  flowers  and  ripening  of  fruit  had 
not  been  known  for  years ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  bountiful  loving 
Nature  wanted  to  fill  the  cup  of  Ellinor's  joy  to  overflowing,  and 
as  if  everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  sympathised  with  her 
happiness.  Her  father  was  well,  and  apparently  content.  Miss 
Monro  was  very  kind.  Dixon's  lameness  was  quite  gone  off. 
Only  Mr.  Dunster  came  creeping  about  the  house,  on  pretence  of 
business,  seeking   out  her  father,  and  disturbing  all  his  leisure 
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idth  his  dnst-coloured  par climent- skinned  careworn  face,  and 
seeming  to  disturb  the  smooth  current  of  her  daily  life  whenever 
she  saw  him. 

Ellinor  made  her  appearance  at  the  Hamley  assemblies,  but 
with  less  eclat  than  either  her  father  or  her  lover  expected.  Her 
beauty  and  natural  grace  were  admired  by  those  who  could  dis- 
criminate; but  to  the  greater  number  there  was  (what  they 
called)  "  a  want  of  style  '* — want  of  elegance  there  certainly  was 
not,  for  her  figure  was  perfect,  and  though  she  moved  shyly,  she 
moved  well.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  good  place  for  a  correct  appre- 
dation  of  Miss  Wilkins;  some  of  the  old  dowagers  thought  it  a 
pece  of  presumption  in  her  to  be  there  at  all — but  the  Lady 
Holster  of  the  day  (who  remembered  her  husband's  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  looked  away  whenever  Ellinor  came  near) 
resented  this  opinion.  "  Miss  Wilkins  is  descended  from 
8ir  Frank's  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county;  the 
objection  might  have  been  made  years  ago  to  the  father,  but  as 
he  had  been  received,  she  did  not  know  why  Miss  Wilkins  was 
to  be  alluded  to  as  out  of  her  place."  Ellinor's  greatest  enjoy- 
ment in  the  evening  was  to  hear  her  &,ther  say,  after  all  was 
over,  and  they  were  driving  home — 

"Well,  I  thought  my  Nelly  the  prettiest  girl  there,  and  I  think 
I  know  some  other  people  who  would  have  said  the  same  if  they 
could  have  spoken  out." 

"Thank  you,  papa,"  said  EUinor,  squeezing  his  hand,  which 
she  held.  She  thought  he  alluded  to  the  absent  Ralph  as  the 
person  who  would  have  agreed  with  him,  had  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her ;  but  no,  he  seldom  thought  much  of  the 
absent ;  but  had  been  rather  flattered  by  seeing  Lord  Hildebrand 
take  up  his  glass  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  watching  Ellinor. 

"Your  pearls,  too,  were  as  handsome  as  any  in  the  room, 
child — ^but  we  must  have  them  re-set;  the  sprays  are  old- 
fashioned  now.  Let  me  have  them  to-morrow  to  send  up  to 
Haocock." 

"  Papa,  please,  I  had  rather  keep  them  as  they  are — as  mamma 
wore  them." 

He  was  touched  in  a  minute. 

"  Very  well,  darling.     God  bless  you  for  thinking  of  it  I  " 

Bnt  he  ordered  her  a  set  of  sapphires  instead,  for  the  next 
assembly. 

These  balls  were  not  such  as  to  intoxicate  Ellinor  with  success, 
and  make  her  in  love  with  gaiety.  Large  parties  came  from  the 
different  country-houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  danced  with 
each  other.   When  they  had  exhausted  the  resources  they  bxowi^ti 
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with  tliem,  they  had  generally  a  few  dances  to  spare  for  friend 
of  the  same  standing  with  whom  they  were  most  intiniMi 
Ellinor  came  with  her  father,  and  joined  an  old  card-playis 
dowager,  by  way  of  a  chaperone — the  said  dowager  being  iindc 
old  busLuesa  obligations  to  the  firm  of  WilklnB  and  Son,  aa 
apologizing  to  all  her  acquaintaiicea  for  her  own  weak  condeBoen 
mon  to  Mr.  Wilkina'a  foible  in  wishing  to  introduce  hia  danghta 
into  society  above  her  natural  sphere.  It  was  upon  this  lady 
after  she  had  uttered  some  BUch  speech  as  the  one  I  have  jut 
mentioned,  that  Lady  Holster  hud  come  down  with  the  pedigie 
of  EOinor'a  mother.  But  though  the  old  dowager  had  drai 
back  a  little  discomfited  at  my  lady's  reply,  she  was  not  mo 
attentive  to  Ellinor  ia  consequence.  She  allowed  Mr.  Wilkinfl 
bring  in  his  daughter  ondplace  her  on  the  crimson  sofa  bedde  her 
spoke  to  her  ocutiaionaUy  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  th 
rubbers  could  be  properly  arranged  in  the  card-room;  invito 
the  girl  to  accompany  her  to  that  sober  amusement,  udA 
Ellinor's  declining,  and  preferring  to  remain  with  her  father, 
dowager  left  her  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  plump  countenance) 
and  an  approving  conscience  somewhere  withia  her  portly  fcanu 
assuring  her  that  she  had  done  all  that  could  possibly  have  beei 
expected  from  her  towards  "that  good'  Wilkias's  daughtOT. 
Ellinor  stood  by  her  father  watching  the  dances,  and  thankful  Id 
the  occasional  chance  of  a  dance.  'While  she  had  been  sitting  bj 
her  chaperone,  Mr.  'Wilkins  had  made  the  tonr  of  the  room,  drop- 
ping out  the  little  fiict  of  his  daughter's  being  present  wherevar  E 
thought  the  seed  liiely  to  bring  Jorlh  the  fruit  of  partners,  A 
some  came  because  they  liked  Mr.  'WilkiiiB,  and  some  aak 
Ellinor  because  they  had  done  their  duty  dances  to  their  oi 
party,  and  might  please  themselves.  So  that  she  usually  hai 
an  average  of  one  invitation  to  every  three  dancea;  and  tli 
principally  towards  the  end  of  the  evening. 

But  considoring  her  real  beauty,  and  the  care  which  her  fiiflii 
always  took  about  her  appearance,  she  met  with  far  less  than  ht 
due  of  admiration.  Admiration  she  did  not  care  for ;  partnen 
she  did ;  and  sometimes  felt  mortilicd  when  she  had  to  eit 
stand  quiet  during  all  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  If  it  bad  I 
been  for  her  father's  wishes  she  would  much  rather  have  Btxytt 
at  home;  hut,  nevertheless,  she  talked  even  to  the  irresponiii 
old  dowager,  and  fairly  chatted  to  her  father  when  she  got  beai' 
him,  because  she  did  not  like  him  to  fancy  that  she  was  □ 
enjoying  herself. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  so  much  happmegg  in  the  daily  course 
this  part  of  her  life,  that,  on  looking  back  upon  it  afterwardai  » 
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could  not  imagine  anything  brighter  than  it  had  been.  The 
delight  of  receiving  her  lover's  letters — the  anxious  happiness  of 
replying  to  them  (always  a  little  bit  fearful  lest  she  should  not 
express  herself  and  her  love  in  the  precisely  happy  medium 
becoming  a  maiden) — the  father's  love  and  satisfaction  in  her^ 
the  calm  prosperity  of  the  whole  household — ^was  delightful  at 
the  time,  and,  looking  back  upon  it,  it  was  dreamlike. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Cprbet  came  down  to  see  her.  He  always 
dept  on  these  occasions  at  Mr.  Ness's ;  but  he  was  at  Ford  Bank 
the  greater  part  of  the  one  day  between  two  nights  that  he 
allowed  himself  for  the  length  of  his  visits.  And  even  these 
short  peeps  were  not  frequently  taken.  He  was  working  hard  at 
law :  fegging  at  it  tooth  and  nail ;  arraiiging  his  whole  life  so  as 
best  to  promote  the  ends  of  his  ambition ;  feeling  a  delight  in 
snrpassmg  and  mastering  his  fellows— those  who  started  in  the 
race  at  the  same  time.  He  read  Ellinor's  letters  over  and  over 
again ;  nothiug  else  beside  law-books.  He  perceived  the  repressed 
love  hidden  away  in  subdued  expressions  in  her  communications, 
with  an  amused  pleasure  at  the  attempt  at  concealment.  He  was 
glad  that  her  gaieties  were  not  more  gay;  he  was  glad  that  she  was 
not  too  much  admired,  although  a  little  indignant  at  the  want  of  taste 

on  the  part  of  the shire  gentlemen.  But  if  other  admirers  had 

oome  prominently  forward,  he  would  have  had  to  take  some  more 
decided  steps  to  assert  his  rights  than  he  had  hitherto  done ;  for  he 
had  caused  Ellinor  to  express  a  wish  to  her  father  that  her  engage- 
ment should  not  be  too  much  talked  about  irntil  nearer  the 
time  when  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  marry  her.  He  thought 
that  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  only  imprudently  hasty  step  he 
ever  meant  to  take  in  his  life,  might  go  against  his  character  for 
wisdom,  if  the  &ct  became  known  while  he  was  as  yet  only  a 
student.  Mr.  Wilkins  wondered  a  little;  but  acceded,  as  he 
always  did,  to  any  of  EUinor's  requests.  Mr.  Ness  was  a  confi- 
dant, of  course,  and  some  of  Lady  Maria's  connections  heard  of 
it,  and  forgot  it  again  very  soon ;  and,  as  it  happened,  on  one  else 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  Ellinor  to  care  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet  maintained  a  very  quietly  de- 
cided attitude  towards  his  own  family.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Wilkins ;  and  all  he  could  say  was,  he  felt  sorry  tibat  they  dis- 
approved of  it.  He  was  not  able  to  marry  just  at  present,  and 
before  the  time  for  his  marriage  arrived,  he  tarusted  that  his  family 
would  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  things,  and  be  willing  to 
receive  her  as  his  wife  with  all  becoming  respect  or  affection. 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  he  repeated  in  different  forms  in 
reply  to  his  Other's  angry  letters.    At  length,  Ma  in-vmsiJcAid 
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determination  made  way  with  bis  father ;  the  paternal  thtmder- 
ings  were  subdued  to  a  distant  rumbling  in  the  ^y ;  and  presently 
the  inquiry  was  broached  as  to  how  much  fortune  Miss  Wilkins 
would  have;  how  much  down  on  her  marriage;  what  were  the 
eventual  probabilities.  Now  this  was  a  point  which  Mr.  Balph 
Corbet  himself  wished  to  be  informed  upon.  He  had  not  thought 
much  about  it  in  making  the  engagement ;  he  had  been  too  young, 
or  too  much  in  love.  But  an  only  child  of  a  wealthy  attorney 
ought  to  have  something  considerable ;  and  an  allowance  so  as  to 
enable  the  young  couple  to  start  housekeeping  in  a  moderately 
good  part  of  town,  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sion. So  he  replied  to  his  &ther,  adroitly  suggesting  that  a  letter 
containing  certain  moditications  of  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
rather  roughly  put  in  Mr.  Corbet^s  last,  should  be  sent  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  himself  ascertain  from  Mr.  Wilkins  what 
were  Ellinor  s  prospects  as  r^arded  f  ortime. 

The  desired  letter  came ;  but  not  in  such  a  form  that  he  could 
pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Wilkins ;  he  preferred  to  make  quotations,  and 
even  these  quotations  were  a  little  altered  and  dr^sed  before  he 
sent  them  on.  The  gist  ot*  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkins  was  this.  He 
stated  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Ellinor  a 
home;  that  he  anticipated  a  steady  progress  in  his  profession, 
and  consequently  in  his  income;  but  that  contingencies  might 
arise,  as  his  father  suggested,  which  would  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  earning  a  livelihood,  perhaps  when  it  might  be  more 
required  than  it  would  be  at  first ;  that  it  was  true  that,  after  his 
mother^s  death  a  small  estate  in  Shropshire  would  come  to  him  as 
second  son,  and  of  course  Ellinor  would  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
property,  secured  to  her  legally  as  Mr.  Wilkins  thought  best — 
that  bemg  a  matter  for  after  discussion — but  that  at  present  his 
father  was  anxious,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  extract,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Mr.  Wilkins  could  secure  him  from  the  contingency 
of  having  his  son's  widow  and  possible  children  thrown  upon  his 
hands,  by  giving  Ellinor  a  dowry;  and  if  so,  it  was  gently 
insinuated,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  same. 

When  Mr.  Wilkins  received  this  letter  it  startled  him  out  of 
a  happy  day-dream.  He  liked  Ealph  Corbet  and  the  whole 
connection  quite  well  enough  to  give  his  consent  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  sometimes  even  he  was  glad  to  think  tliat  Ellinor's 
future  was  assured,  and  that  she  would  have  a  protector  and 
friends  after  he  was  dead  and  gone.  But  he  did  not  want  them 
to  ^ssinne  their  responsibilities  so  soon.  He  had  not  distinctly 
contemplated  her  marriage  as  an  event  likely  to  happen  before 
his  death.     He  could  not  understand  how  his  own  life  would  go 
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lOUt  her :  or  indeed  why  she  and  Ealph  Corbet  could  not 
le  just  as  they  were  at  present.  He  came  down  to  breakfast 
le  letter  in  his  hand.  By  Ellinor's  blushes,  as  she  glanced 
handwriting,  he  knew  that  she  had  heard  from  her  lover 
same  post ;  by  her  tender  caresses — caresses  given  as  if  to 
ip  for  the  pain  which  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  him  was 
>  cause  him — he  was  certain  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
;s  of  the  letter.  Yet  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  tried  to 
it. 

lid  this  not  merely  from  his  reluctance  to  complete  any 
jments  which  might  facilitate  Ellinor's  marriage.  There 
Eurther  annoyance  connected  with  the  affair.  His  money 
i  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  involved  state;  he  had 
ving  beyond  his  income,  even  reckoning  that,  as  he  always 
the  highest  point  which  it  ever  touched.  He  kept  no  regular 
ts,  reasoning  with  himself — or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
rsuading  himself — that  there  was  no  great  occasion  for 
•  accounts,  when  he  had  a  steady  income  arising  from  his 
lion,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  a  good  sum  of  money  left 

Y  his  father ;  and  when,  Hving  in  his  own  house  near  a 

Y  town  where  provisions  were  cheap,  his  expenditure  for 
oall  family — only  one  child — could  never  amount  to 
Dg  like  his  incomings  from  the  above-mentioned  sources, 
rvants  and  horses,  and  choice  wines  and  rare  fruit-trees, 
[labit  of  purchasing  any  book  or  engraving  that  may  take 
icy,  irrespective  of  the  price,  run  away  with  money,  even 
I  there  be  but  one  child.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Wilkins 
3en  startled  into  a  system  of  exaggerated  retrenchment — 
jhment  which  only  lasted  about  six  weeks — by  the  sudden 
ig  of  a  bubble  speculation  in  which  he  had  invested  a  part  of 
:her's  savings.  But  as  soon  as  the  change  in  his  habits,  no- 
ted by  his  new  economies,  became  irksome,  he  had  comforted 
f  for  his  relapse  into  his  former  easy  extravagance  of 
by  remembering  the  fact  that  Ellinor  was  engaged  to  the 
a  man  of  large  property :  and  that  though  Balph  was  only 
ond  son,  yet  his  mother's  estate  must  come  to  him,  as  Mr. 
lad  already  mentioned,  on  first  hearing  of  her  engagement. 
Wilkins  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily  make  Ellinor  a 
allowance,  or  even  pay  down  a  requisite  dowry ;  but  the 
so  would  involve  an  examination  into  the  real  state  of  his 

and  this  involved  distasteful  trouble.     He  had  no  idea 
luch  more  than  mere  temporary  annoyance  woidd  arise  out 
investigation.    Until  it  was  made,  he  decided  in  his  own 
that  he  would  not  gpeak  to  EUinor  on  the  suib^ec^  c&  \iec 
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loTBr's  letter.  Bo  for  the  next  iew  days  she  ^as  kept  in 
seeing  little  of  her  father ;  and  during  the  short  times  shi 
him  ehe  'was  motle  aware  that  he  vias  nervously  anxious  to  keep 
the  conversation  engaged  on  general  t^pice  mther  than  on  the  on« 
which  ehe  had  at  heart.  As  I  have  already  eaid,  Mr,  Corbet  had 
written  to  her  by  the  eame  post  as  that  on  which  he  sent  the 
letter  to  her  father,  telling  her  of  ita  contents,  and  begging  her 
(in  all  those  sweet  words  which  lovers  know  how  to  use)  to  urge 
her  father  to  compliance  for  hia  sake — his,  her  lover's— who  WM 
pining  and  lonely  in  all  the  crowds  of  London,  since  her  loved 
presence  was  not  there.  He  did  not  care  for  money,  save  as  a 
meajis  of  hastening  their  marriage ;  indeed,  if  there  were  only 
some  income  fixed,  however  small — eome  time  for  their  marriage 
fixed,  however  distant — he  could  be  patient.  He  did  not  want 
superfluity  of  wealth ;  his  habits  were  simple,  as  she  well  knew ; 
and  money  enough  would  be  theirs  in  time,  both  from  her  share 
of  contingencies,  and  the  certainty  of  hia  finally  possessng 
Bromley. 

Ellinor  delayed  replying  to  this  letter  until  her  father  should 
have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  But  as  slie  perceived  that  he 
aroided  all  such  conversatiun,  the  young  girl's  heart  failed  her. 
She  began  to  blame  herself  for  wishing  to  leave  bim,  to  reproftoh 
heraelf  for  being  aocesaory  to  any  step  which  made  him  shun 
l>eing  alone  with  her,  and  look  distressed  and  full  of  care  as  h«. 
did  now.  It  was  the  usual  struggle  between  father  and  lover 
for  the  poBseseion  of  love,  instead  of  the  natural  and  gracefid 
resignation  of  the  parent  to  the  prescribed  course  of  things;  and, 
as  UBiutl,  it  was  the  poor  g^rl  who  bore  the  suffering  for  no  fault 
of  her  own :  although  she  blamed  herself  for  being  the  cauee  o£ 
the  disturbance  in  the  previous  order  of  affairs.  Ellinor  had  no 
one  to  speak  to  confidentially  but  her  father  and  her  lover,  and 
when  they  were  at  issue  ehe  could  talk  openly  to  neither,  so  sha 
brooded  over  Mr.  Corbet's  unanswered  letter,  and  her  father's 
silence,  and  became  pale  and  dispirited.  Oiice  or  twice  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  caught  her  father's  eye  gazing  upon  ' 
with  a  certain  wiatful  anxiety;  but  the  instant  she  saw 
he  pulled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  would  begm  talking  guly 
about  the  araall  topics  of  the  day. 

At  length  Mr.  Corbet  grew  impatient  at  not  hearing  either  from 
Jlr.  Wilkins  Qr  Ellinor,  and  wrote  urgently  to  the  former,  maldiig 
known  to  him  a  new  proposal  suggested  to  hitn  by  his  fatlier, 
which  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  pwd  down  by  Un 
Wilkias,  to  be  applied,  under  the  management  of  trustees,  to  tin 
improvement  of  tiie  Bromley  estate,  out  o£  the  profite  of  wUdii 
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or  otber  Bonrces  in  the  elder  Mr.  Corbet's  hands,  a  heavy  rate  of 
interest  should  be  paid  on  this  advance,  which  would  secure  an 
income  to  the  yoang  couple  immediately,  and  considerably  increase 
the  value  of  the  estate  upon  which  Ellinor's  settlement  was  to  be 
made.  The  terms  offered  for  this  laying  down  of  ready  money 
were  so  advantageous,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  strongly  tempted  to 
accede  to  them  at  once;  as  EUinor's  pale  cheek  and  want  of 
appetite  had  only  that  very  morning  smote  upon  his  conscience, 
and  this  immediate  transfer  of  ready  money  was  as  a  sacrifice,  a 
soothing  balm  to  his  self-reproach,  and  laziness  and  dislike  to 
immediate  impleasantness  of  action  had  its  counterbalancing 
weakness  in  imprudence.  Mr.  Wilkins  made  some  rough 
calculations  on  a  piece  of  paper — deeds,  and  all  such  tests  of 
accuracy,  being  down  at  the  office ;  discovered  that  he  could  pay 
down  the  sum  required ;  wrote  a  letter  agreeing  to  the  proposal, 
and  before  he  sealed  it  called  Ellinor  into  his  study,  and  bade  her 
read  what  he  had  been  writing  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of 
it.  He  watched  the  colour  come  rushing  into  her  white  face,  her 
lips  quiver  and  tremble,  and  even  before  the  letter  was  ended  she 
yns  in  his  arms  kissing  him,  and  thanking  him  with  blushing 
caresses  rather  than  words. 

'^  There,  there  1  **  said  he,  smiling  and  sighing ;  ^^  that  will  do. 
"Why,  I  do  believe  you  took  me  for  a  hard-hearted  father,  just' 
like  a  heroine's  father  in  a  book.  YouVe  looked  as  woe-begone 
this  week  past  as  Ophelia.  One  can't  make  up  one's  mind  in  a 
day  about  such  sums  of  money  as  this,  little  woman ;  and  you 
should  have  let  your  old  father  have  time  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  papa ;  I  was  only  afraid  you  were  angry." 

**  Well,  if  I  was  a  bit  perplexed,  seeing  you  look  so  ill  and 
pining  was  not  the  way  to  bring  me  round.  Old  Corbet,  I  must 
say,  is  trying  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  his  son.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  I  have  never  been  an  extravagant  man." 

*^  But,  papa,  we  don't  want  all  this  much." 

**  Yes,  yes  I  it  is  all  right.  You  shall  go  into  their  family  as  a 
well-portioned  girl,  if  you  can't  go  as  a  Lady  Maria.  Come, 
don't  trouble  your  little  head  any  more  about  it.  Give  me  one 
mcxre  kiss,  and  then  well  go  and  order  the  horses,  and  have  a  ride 
together,  by  way  of  keeping  holiday.  I  deserve  a  holiday,  don't 
I,  Nelly?" 

Some  country  people  at  work  at  the  roadside,  as  the  father 
and  daughter  passed  along,  stopped  to  admire  their  bright  happy 
looks,  and  one  spoke  of  the  hereditary  handsomeness  of  the 
Wilkins  femily  (for  the  old  man,  the  present  Mr.  Wilkins's  father, 
had  been  fine*Iooking  in  his  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  usual 
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nssmnplion  of  a  yeoman'a  drees).  Another  said  itwoaea^ 
tlie  rich  to  be  haudsome ;  they  had  alwaya  plenty  to  eat, 
could  ride  when  they  were  tired  of  walking,  and  had  no  care 
the  morrow  to  keep  them  from  sleeping  at  nights.  And,  in 
scquieecence  with  their  contrasted  lot,  the  men  went  on  with 
their  hedging  and  ditching  iu  silence. 

And  yet,  if  they  had  known — if  the  poor  diJ  know — the 
troubles  and  temptations  of  the  rich ;  if  those  men  had  foreseen 
the  lot  darkening  over  the  father,  and  including  the  daughter  in 
its  cloud ;    if  Mr,  Wilkina  himself  had  even  imagined  such  a 

futiure  possible Well,  there  was  truth  in  the  old  heathen 

saying,  "  Let  no  man  bo  envied  till  his  death." 

Ellinor  had  no  more  rides  with  her  father;  no,  not  ever  agi 
though  they  had  stopped  that  afternoon  at  the  summit  of  a  breezy 
common,  and  looked  at  a  mined  hall,  not  so  very  ia,T  off,  nnd 
discussed  whether  they  could  reach  it  that  day,  and  decided  that 
it  was  too  far  away  for  anything  but  a  hurried  inspection, 
that  some  day  aoon  ^ey  would  make  the  old  place  into  Lbeprintupal 
object  of  an  excursion.  But  a  rainy  time  came  on,  when  no 
ridea  were  possible ;  ond  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  or  some  other  care  or  trouiile  that  oppresaed  him,  Mr. 
"Wilkins  seemed  to  lose  all  wish  for  much  active  exercise,  and 
I  rather  sought  a  stimulus  to  his  spirits  and  circulation  in  w' 
'But  of  this  Ellinor  was  innocently  unaware.  He  seemed  dull 
and  weary,  and  sat  long,  drowsing  and  drinking  after  dinner-  If 
the  Hsrvanta  had  not  been  so  fond  of  bim  for  much  previous 
generosity  and  kindness,  they  would  have  complained  now,  and 
with  reason,  of  his  irritability,  for  all  sorts  of  things  seemed  t 
annoy  him. 

"  Tou  should  get  the  master  to  fake  a  ride  with  you,  miss,"  said 
Dixon,  one  day  as  he  was  putting  Ellinor  on  her  horse.  "He'a 
not  looking  well.     He's  studying  too  much  at  the  office." 

But  when  Ellinor  named  it  to  her  father,  he  rather  hastily 
replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  women  to  ride  out  wheneret 
they  liked — men  had  something  else  to  do  ;  and  then,  as  he  saw 
her  look  grave  and  puzzled,  he  softened  down  hia  abrupt  saying 
by  adding  that  Dimster  had  been  making  a  fuss  about  liis  part- 
ner's non-att«ndance,  and  altogether  taking  a  good  deal  Upoa 
himself  in  a  very  offensive  wny,  so  that  he  thought  it  better  to  go 
pretty  regularly  to  the  office,  in  order  to  show  him  who 
master — senior  partner,  and  head  of  the  buanesa,  at  any  rata 

Ellinor  eighed  a  little  over  her  disappointment  at  her  father's 
preoccupalaon,  and  then  forgot  her  own  little  regret  in  angecat 
iir.  Donater,  who  hod  seemed  all  along  to  be  a  thorn  in  her  f  athei'a 
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nde,  and  liad  latterly  gained  some  power  and  authority  over  him, 
the  exercise  of  which,  Ellinor  could  not  help  thinking,  was  a  very 
impertinent  line  of  conduct  from  a  jimior  partner,  so  lately  only^ 
a  paid  derk,  to  his  superior.  There  was  a  sense  of  something 
wrong  in  the  Ford  Bank  household  ^or  many  weeks  about  this 
time.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  not  like  himself,  and  his  cheerful  ways 
and  careless  genial  speeches  were  missed,  even  on  the  days  when 
he  was  not  irritable,  and  evidently  uneasy  with  himself  and  all 
about  him.  The  spring  was  late  in  coming,  and  cold  rain  and 
sleet  made  any  kind  of  out-door  exercise  a  trouble  and  discom- 
fort rather  than  a  bright  natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
All  sound  of  winter  gaieties,  of 'assemblies  and  meets,  and  jovial 
dinners,  had  died  away^  and  the  summer  pleasures  were  as  yet 
unthought  of.  Still  Ellinor  had  a  secret  perennial  source  of 
sunshine  in  her  heart ;  whenever  she  thought  of  Ealph  she  could 
not  feel  much  oppression  from  the  present  unspoken  and  indis- 
tinct gloom.     He  loved  her;  and  oh,  how  she  loved  him  I  and 

perhaps  this  very  next  autumn but  that  depended  on  his  own 

success  in  his  profession.  After  all,  if  it  was  not  this  autumn  it 
would  be  the  next ;  and  with  the  letters  that  she  received  weekly, 
and  the  occasional  visits  that  her  lover  ran  down  to  Hamley  to 
pay  Mr.  Ness,  Ellinor  felt  as  if  she  would  almost  prefer  the  delay 
of  the  time  when  she  must  leave  her  father's  for  a  husband's  roof. 
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At  Easter — ^just  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  looking  their 
dreariest,  for  Easter  fell  very  early  this  year — Mr.  Corbet  came 
down.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  too  busy  to  see  much  of  him ;  they 
were  together  even  less  than  usual,  although  not  less  friendly 
when  they  did  meet.  But  to  Ellinor  the  visit  was  one  of  un- 
mixed happiness.  Hitherto  she  had  always  had  a  little  fear 
mingled  up  with  her  love  of  Mr.  Corbet ;  but  his  manners  were 
softened,  his  opinions  less  decided  and  abrupt,  and  his  whole 
treatment  of  her  showed,  such  tenderness,  that  the  young  girl 
basked  and  revelled  in  it.  One  or  two  of  their  conversations  had 
reference  to  their  future  married  life  in  London ;  and  she 
then  perceived,  although  it  did  not  jar  against  her,  that  her 
lover  had  not  forgotten  his  ambition  in  his  love.  He  tried  to 
inoculate  her  with  something  of  his  own  craving  for  success  in 
life;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  she  nestled  to  him,  and  told  him  she 
did  not  care  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wife — wigs  and  wooU 
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Backs  were  not  in  her  line;    only  if  lie  wished  it,  Bhe  wonlo 
wish  it. 

The  last  two  (3ayfl  of  hia  stay  the  weather  changed.     Sudden 

heat  burst  forth,  as  it  does  occasonally  for  a  few  houra  even  in 

onr  chilly  English  spring.     The  grey-brown  bushes  and  trees 

started  almost  with  visible  prc^ess  into  the  tender  green  shade 

I   which  is  the  fcirermmer  of  the  bursting  leavea.     The  aky  was  of 

full  oloudleaa  blue.     Mr.  Wilkitia  was  to  come  home  pretty  early 

from  the  ofBce  to  ride  out  with  his  daughter  and  her  lover;  but, 

after  waiting  some  time  for  him,  it  grew  too  late,  and  they  were 

obliged  to  give  up  the  project.     Nothing  would  serve  EUinor, 

then,  but  that  she  must  carry  out  a  Cable  and  have  tea  in  the 

garden,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  among  the  roots  of  which  she 

used  to  play  when  a  child.      Miss  Monro  objected  a  little  to  this 

caprice  of  Ellinor's,  saying  that  it  was  too  early  for  ont-of-door 

meais ;  but  Mr.  Corbet  overruled  all  objections,  and  helped  her 

in  her  gay  preparations.     She  always  kept  to  the  early  hours  of 

her  childhood,  althQUgh  she,  aa  then,  regularly  sat  with  her  father 

at  his  late  dinner;  and  this  meal  al  fresco  was  to  be  a  reality  to 

her  and  Miss  Monro.    There  was  a  place  arranged  for  her  father, 

'   and  she  adzed  upon  him  as  he  was  coming  from  the  stable-yard, 

by  the  ehrubbery  path,  to  his  study,  and  with  mi^ry  playtiunees 

made  him  a  prisoner,  accusing  him  of  disappointing  them  of  th«r 

I    ride,  and  drawing  him  more  than  half  unwilling,  to  hia  chair  by 

I  the  table.     But  he  was  silent,  and  almost  sad ;  his  ptesenca 

I   damped  them  all ;  they  could  hardly  tell  why,  for  he  did  not  object 

to  anything,  though  he  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  only  to  force 

a  smile  at  Ellinor's  occasional  sallies.     These  became  more  and 

more  rare  aa  she  perceived  her  father's  depression.     She  watched 

him  ansiously.     He   perceived  it,   nnd  said — ahivering  in  that 

strange  unaccountable  manner  which  is  popularly  explained  by 

,   the  expresdon  that  some  one  is  passing  over  the  earli  that  will 

e  day  form  your  grave — 

"  Ellinor  1  this  is  not  a  day  for  out-of-door  tea.     I  never  felt 
chilly  a  spot  in  my  life.     I  cannot  keep  from  shaking  where 
I  ait.    I  must  leave  this  place,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  all  your 
Itea." 

Oh,  papa  1  I  am  so  sorry.     But  look  how  full  that  hot  son's 
rays  come  on  this  turf.     I  thought  I  had  chosen  such  a  capital 

But  he  got  up  and  pereisted  in  leaving  the  table,  although  he 
IS  evidently  sorry  to  qjoii  the  little  party.     He  walked  up  and 

down  the  gravel  walk,  close  by  them,  talking  to  them  as  he  kept 

passing  by  and  trying  to  cheer  them  up. 
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**  Are  yon  'wanner  now,  papa  ?"  asked  Ellinor. 

*'  Ohy  yes  I  All  right.  It's  only  that  place  that  seema  so  chilly 
and  damp.    Fm  as  warm  as  a  toast  now." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Corbet  left  them.  The  unseasonably 
fine  weather  passed  away  too,  and  all  things  went  back  to  their 
radier  grey  and  dreal^  aspect ;  but  Ellinor  was  too  happy  to  feel 
this  much,  knowing  what  absent  love  existed  for  her  aJone,  and 
from  this  knowledge  unconsciously  trusting  in  the  sun  behind  the 
clouds. 

I  have  said  that  few  or  none  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Hamley,  beside  their  own  household  and  Mr.  Ness,  knew  of 
Ellinor's  engagement.  At  one  of  the  rare  dinner-parties  to  which 
she  accompanied  her  father — ^it  was  at  the  old  lady's  house  who 
chaperoned  her  to  the  assemblies — she  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by 
a  young  clergyman  staying  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  just 
had  a  small  living  given  to  him  in  his  own  county,  and  he  felt  as 
if  this  was  a  great  st«p  in  his  life.  He  was  good,  innocent,  and 
rather  boyish  in  appearance.  Ellinor  was  happy  and  at  her  ease, 
and  chatted  away  to  this  Mr.  Livingstone  on  many  little  points  of 
interest  which  they  found  they  had  in  common :  church  music, 
and  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  people  to  sing  in  parts ; 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  they  had  both  seen ;  styles  of  church 
architecture,  Ruskin's  works,  and  parish  schools,  in  which  Mr. 
LiviDgstone  was  somewhat  shocked  to  find  that  Ellinor  took  no 
great  interest.  When  the  gentleman  came  in  from  the  dining- 
room,  it  struck  Ellinor,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  her 
&ther  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  Indeed,  this 
had  rather  become  a  habit  with  him  of  late ;  but  as  he  always 
tried  to  go  quietly  off  to  his  own  room  when  such  had  been  the 
case,  his  daughter  had  never  been  aware  of  it  before,  and  the 
perception  of  it  now  made  her  cheeks  hot  with  shame.  She 
thought  that  everyone  must  be  as  conscious  of  his  altered  manner 
and  way  of  speaking  as  she  was,  and  after  a  pause  of  sick  silence, 
during  which  she  could  not  say  a  word,  she  set  to  and  talked  to 
Mr.  Livingstone  about  parish  schools,  anything,  with  redoubled 
▼igonr  and  apparent  interest,  in  order  to  keep  one  or  two  of  the 
company,  at  least,  from  noticing  what  was  to  her  so  painfully 
obvious. 

The  effect  of  her  behaviour  was  far  more  than  she  had  intended. 
She  kept  Mr.  Livingstone,  it  is  true,  from  observing  her  father, 
but  she  also  riveted  his  attention  on  herself.  He  had  thought 
her  very  pretty  and  agreeable  during  dinner :  but  after  dinner  he 
considered  her  bewitching,  irresistible.  He  dreamed  of  her  all 
nighty  and  wakened  up  the  next  morning  to  a  calculatioii  o£  \yc^^ 
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far  his  income  would  allow  him'to  furniah  his  pretty  ne 
Bonage  witli  that  ctowniDg  blessing,  a  wife.  For  a  day  o 
did  up  little  sums,  and  sighed,  aod  thought  of  EUinor,  her  face 
listening  with  admiring  interest  }o  his  sermona,  her  arm  pa«Eed  into 
Ilia  OS  they  went  together  round  the  parish ;  her  sweet  voice 
instructing  classes  in  hie  schools — turn  where  he  wonid,  in  his 
imagination  EDinor's  preaence  roae  up  before  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  wrote  an  offer,  which  he  found  a 
perplexing  piece  of  compoaitioii  than  a  sermon ;  a  real 
■ty   expreasion  of   Jove,   going  on,   over   all   obBtacles,    to  a 
iraightforward  explanation  of  Ma  present  prospects  and  future 
ipes,  and  winding  up  with  the  information  that  on  the  aucceed- 
j  morning  he  would  call  to  know  whether  he  might  apeak  to 
■-  Wilkina  on  the  aubject  of  thia  letter.     It  was  given  to  Ellinor 
J,  as  she  was  aitting  with  Miss  Monro  in  thelibraiy. 
'.  Wilkins  was  dining  out,  she  hardly  knew  where,  as  it  was  a 
idden  engagement,  of  which  he  ha,d  sent  word  from  the  office — 
gentleman'a  dinner-party,  she  supposed,  as  he  had  dressed  in 
Hamley  without  coming  home.     Eliinor  turned  over  the  letter 
whan  it  was  brought  to  her,  as  some  people  do  when  they  cannot 
recognise  the  handwriting,  as  if  to  discover  frota  paper  or  seal 
what  two  momenta  would  assure  them  of,  if  they  opened  the 
letter  and  looked  at  the  signature.     EUinor  could  not  guess  who 
bod  written  it  by  any  outward  sign;  but  the  moment  she  saw  the 
name  "Herbert  Livingstone,"  the  meaning  of  the  letter  flashed 
upon  her  and  she  coloured  all  over.     She  put  the  letter  away, 
unread,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  some  excuse  for  leaving 
the  room  and  going  upstairs.     Wtien  safe  in  her  bed-chamber, 
she  read  the  young  man's   eager  words  with  a  sense  of  self- 
reproach.     How  must  she,    engaged   to  one  man,   have   been 
brfiaving  to  another,  if  this  was  the  result  of  a  single  evening's 
interview?     The  self-reproach  was  unjustly  bestowed;  butwith' 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do.     She  made  herself  very  miserable; 
and  at  iaat  went  down  with  &  heavy  heart  to  go  on  wilh  Dante, 
and  rummage  up  words  in  the  dictionwy.     All  the  time  she 
seemed  to  Miaa  Monro  to  be  plodding  on  with  her  Italian  moTQ 
diligently  and  sedately  than  usual,  she  was  planning  in  her  own 
mind  to  speak  to  her  ialher  as  soon  aa  he  returned  (and  he  had 
said  that  he  should  not  be  late},  and  beg  him  to  undo  the  mischief 
site  hnd  done  by  seeing  Mr.  Livingstone  the  next  morning,  and 
frankly   explaining  the  real  state  of  affairs   to  him.     But  she 
wanted  to  read  her  letter  again,  and  think  it  all  over  in  peace ;  and 
early  hour,  she  wished  Miss  Monro  good-night,  and 
.t  up  into  her  own  room  above  the  drawing-room,  and  orer- 
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lookmg  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery-path  to  the  stable-yard, 
by  which  her  father  was  sure  to  return.  She  went  upstaurs  and 
studied  her  letter  well,  and  tried  to,  recall  all  her  speeches  and 
conduct  on  that  miserable  evening — as  she  thought  it  then — not 
knowing  what  true  misery  was.  Her  head  ached,  and  she  put 
out  the  candle,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  window-seat,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlit  garden,  watching  for  her  father.  She  opened 
the  window ;  partly  to  cool  her  forehead,  partly  to  enable  her  to 
call  down  softly  when  she  should  see  him  coming  along.  By-and- 
by  the  door  from  the  stable-yard  into  the  shrubbery  clicked  and 
opened,  and  in  a  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Wilkins  moving  through 
the  bushes;  but  not  alone,  Mr.  Dunster  was  with  him,  and  the 
two  were  talking  together  in  rather  excited  tones,  immediately 
lost  to  heanng,  however,  as  they  entered  Mr.  Wilkins's  study  by 
the  outer  door. 

"  They  have  been  dining  together  somewhere.  Probably  at 
Mr.  Banbury's  "  (the  Hamley  brewer),  thought  EUinor.  "  But 
how  provoking  that  he  should  have  come  home  with  papa  this 
night  of  all  nights ! " 

Two  or  three  times  before  Mr.  Dunster  had  called  on  Mr.  Wil- 
kins in  the  evening,  as  EUinor  knew ;  but  she  was  not  quite 
aware  of  the  reason  for  such  late  visits,  and  had  never  put 
together  the  two  facts — (as  cause  and  consequence) — that  on 
such  occasions  her  father  had  been  absent  from  the  office  all  day, 
and  that  there  might  be  necessary  business  for  him  to  transact, 
the  urgency  of  which  was  the  motive  for  Mr.  Dunster's  visits. 
Mr.  Wilkins  always  seemed  to  be  annoyed  by  his  coming  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  spoke  of  it,  resenting  the  intrusion  upon  his 
leisure;  and  Ellinor,  without  consideration,  adopted  her  father's 
mode  of  speaking  and  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  was  rather  more 
angry  than  he  was  whenever  the  obnoxious  partner  ^came  on 
business  in  the  evening.  This  night  was,  of  all  nights,  the  most 
ill-purposed  time  (so  Ellinor  thought)  for  a  tete-a-tete  with  her 
isAHier  I  However,  there  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  had  to  do.  So  late  as  it  was,  the  unwelcome  visitor  could  not 
stop  long;  and  then  she  would  go  down  and  have  her  little  confi- 
dence with  her  father,  and  beg  him  to  see  Mr.  Livingstone  when 
he  came  next  morning,  and  dismiss  him  as  gently  as  might  be. 

She  sat  on  in  the  window-seat ;  dreaming  waking  dreams  of 
future  happiness.  She  kept  losing  herself  in  such  thoughts,  and 
became  almost  afraid  of  forgetting  why  she  sat  there.  Presently 
she  felt  cold,  and  got  up  to  fetch  a  shawl,  in  which  she  muffled 
herself  and  resumed  her  place.  It  seemed  to  her  growing  very 
late ;  the  moonlight  was  coming  fuller  and  fuller  into  the  garden 
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and  the  blackness  o£  tha  abadow  was  more  concentrated  and 
BtrODger.  Sorely  Mr.  Dtuster  could  not  bave  gone  &way  along  i 
dark  sbrubbery-patb  so  Duts'^lesaly  but  what  she  must  have  heitrd 
bim  ?  No  I  tbere  was  the  swell  of  Toicea  coming  up  through  tie 
window  from  her  father's  study:  angry  voices  they  were;  and  her 
anger  rose  sympathetically,  as  she  knew  that  her  father  was  being 
irritated.  There  was  a  sudden  movement,  as  of  chairs  pushed 
hastily  aaide,  and  then  a  mysterious  unaccomitable  noise — heavy, 
Budden ;  and  then  a  slight  movement  as  of  chairs  again;  and  then 
a  profound  stillness.  Ellinor  leaned  her  head  against  the  sde  of 
ibe  window  to  listen  more  intently,  fur  some  mysterious  instinct 
made  her  sick  and  faint.  No  sound — no  noise.  Only  by-and- 
by  she  heard,  what  we  have  all  heard  at  such  times  of  intent  lis- 
tening, the  beating  of  the  pulses  of  her  heart,  and  then  the  whirling 
msh  of  blood  through  her  head.  How  long  did  this  last?  She  never 
knew.  By-and-by  she  heard  her  father's  hurried  footstep  in  ' ' 
bedroom,  nest  to  hera;  but  when  she  ran  thither  to  speak  to  hi 
and  ask  him  what  was  amiss — if  anything  had  been — if  she  might 
come  to  him  now  about  Mr.  Livingstone's  letter,  she  found 
that  he  had  gone  down  again  to  bis  study,  and  almost  at  the  sa 
moment  she  heard  the  little  private  outer  door  of  that  room  open; 
some  one  went  out,  and  then  there  were  hurried  footsteps  along  the 
shubbery^patb.  She  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was  Mr.  Dunster 
leaving  the  house  ;  and  went  bock  for  Mr.  Livingstone's  letter. 
'Having  found  it,  she  passed  through  her  father's  room  to  die 
private  alaiicase,  thinking  that  if  she  went  by  the  more  rega' 
;  way,  she  would  have  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  Miss  Monro,  and 
perhaps  of  being  questioned  in  the  morning.  Even  in  passing  down 
this  remote  staircase,  she  trod  softly  for  fear  of  being  overheard. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  the  full  light  of  the  candles  daszled 
her  for  an  instant,  c<iming  out  of  the  darkness.  They  werfl 
flaring  wildly  in  the  draught  that  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
by  which  the  outer  air  was  admitted;  for  a  moment  there  seemed 
no  one  in  the  room,  and  then  she  saw,  with  strange  sick  horror, 
the  legs  of  some  one  lying  on  the  carpet  behind  the  table.  Ab  if 
compelled,  oven  while  she  shrank  from  doing  it,  she  went  round  ta 
see  who  it  was  that  lay  there,  Bo  still  and  motionless  as  never  to 
stir  at  her  sudden  coming.  It  was  Mr.  Dunster ;  his  head  propped 
on  chair-cushions,  bis  eyes  open,  staring,  distended.  Tbere  i 
a  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  hartshorn  in  the  room;  a  smell  80 
powerful  as  not  to  be  neutralized  by  the  free  current  of  night 
air  that  blew  through  the  two  open  doors.  Ellinor  could  not 
have  told  whether  it  was  reason  or  instinct  tlmt  made  her  act  asebe 
did  ditring  this  awful  night,     la  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  with 
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fihnddering  aToidance  of  the  baiintiiig  memory  that  would  come 
and  OYen^iadow  her  during  many,  many  years  of  her  life,  she 
fPKiw  to  believe  that  the  powerful  smell  of  the  spilt  brandy  abso- 
lutely intoxicated  her — ^an  tmconscious  Rechabite  in  practice. 
But  som^ihing  gave  her  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  courage  not 
her  own.  And  though  she  learnt  to  think  afterwards  that  she 
had  acted  unwisely,  if  not  wrongly  and  wickedly,  yet  she  mar- 
yalledy  in  recalling  that  time,  how  she  could  have  then  behaved 
as  she  did.  First  of  all  she  lifted  herself  up  ifrom  her  fascinated 
gaze  at  the  dead  man,  and  went  to  the  staircase  door,  by  which 
she  had  entered  the  study,  and  shut  it  softly.  Then  she  went 
back — ^looked  again;  took  the  brandy-bottle,  and  knelt  down, 
and  tried  to  pour  some  into  the  mouUi ;  but  this  she  found  she 
could  not  do.  Then  she  wetted  her  handkerchief  with  the  spirit, 
and  moistened  the  lips ;  all  to  no  purpose ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  man  was  dead — killed  by  rupture  of  a  vessel  of 
the  brain ;  how  occasioned  I  must  tell  by-and-by.  Of  course,  all 
ElHnor's  little  cares  and  efforts  produced  no  effect ;  her  father  had 
tried  them  before— vain  endeavours  all,  to  bring  back  the  precious 
breath  of  life  I  The  poor  girl  could  not  bear  the  look  of  those 
open  eyes,  and  softly,  tenderly,  tried  to  close  them,  although  un- 
consdous  that  in  so  doing  she  was  rendering  the  pious  offices  of 
Bome  beloved  hand  to  a  dead  man.  She  was  sitting  by  the  body 
on  the  floor  when  she  heard  steps  coming  with  rushing  and  yet 
cautious  tread,  through  the  shrubbery ;  she  had  no  fear,  although 
it  might  be  the  tread  of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  awf  ulness 
of  the  hour  raised  her  above  conunon  fears ;  though  she  did  not 
go  through  the  usual  process  of  reasoning,  and  by  it  feel  assured 
that  the  feet  which  were  coming  so  softly  and  swiftly  along  were 
the  flame  which  she  had  heard  leaving  the  room  in  like  manner 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Her  father  entered,  and  started  back,  almost  upsetting  some 
one  behind  him  by  his  recoil,  on  seeing  his  daughter  in  her 
motionless  attitude  by  the  dead  man. 

"My  God,  Ellinorl  what  has  brought  you  here?"  he  said, 
almost  fiercely. 

Bat  she  answered  as  one  stupefied, 

"  I  don't  know.     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  child ;  it  cannot  be  helped.*' 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  solemn,  pitying,  awe-stricken  face 
behind  her  father's — ^the  countenance  of  Dixon. 

''  Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked  of  him. 

The  man  stepped  forwards,  respectfully  pushing  his  master  on 
me  aide  as  he  did  so.    He  bent  down  over  the  corpse,  and  looked| 
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and  listened,  and  then  reaching  a,  candle  off  the  table,  hs 
Mr.  Wilkine  to  close  tKe  door.  And  Mr.  Wilkina  obeyed, 
looked  with,  an  intensity  of  eagerness  ainoat  amounting  to  faint- 
nesa  on  the  experiment,  and  yet  he  could  not  hope.  The  Same 
WM  steady — steady  and  pitilessly  unstirred,  even  when  it  was 
adjusted  close  to  mouth  and  nostril ;  the  head  was  raised  up  by 
one  of  Dixon's  stalwart  arms,  while  he  held  the  candle  in  the 
otJier  hand.  Elliuor  bncied  that  there  was  some  trembling  on 
Dixon's  part,  and  grasped  his  wrist  tightly  in  order  to  give  it 
the  requisite  motionless  firmness. 

All  in  vain.  The  head  was  placed  again  on  the  cushions,  the 
servant  rose  and  stood  by  hia  master,  looked  sadJy  on  the  dead 
man,  whom,  Hying,  none  of  them  had  liked  or  cared  for,  and 
Eiliaor  sat  on,  quiet  and  tewleaa,  as  one  in  a  trance. 

"  How  was  it,  father  ? "  at  length  she  asked. 

He  would  fain  have  had  her  ignorant  of  all,  but  so  questioned  by 
her  lips,  so  adj  ured  by  her  eyes,  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  he 
could  not  choose  but  speak  the  truth;  he  spoke  it  la  convuMvB 
gasps,  each  sentence  an  efibrt ; 

"He  taunted  me — he  was  insolent,  beyond  my  patience — I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  atmek  him — I  can't  tell  how  it  was.  He 
must  have  hit  his  head  in  falling.  Oh,  my  Godl  one  little  hour 
ago  I  was  innocent  of  this  man's  blood!  "  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Ellinor  took  the  candle  again  ;  kneeling  behind  Mr.  Dunaier's 
head,  she  tried  the  futile  experiment  once  more. 

"  CoiUd  not  a  doctor  do  some  good?  "she  asked  of  Dixon,  in  a 

"  No  1 "  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  master,  who  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  to  shrink  away 
at  the  bare  suggestion.  "Doctors  can  do  nought,  I'm  afeaci 
All  that  a  doctor  could  do,  I  take  it,  would  be  to  opea  a  veiii, 
and  that  I  could  do  along  with  the  best  of  them,  if  I  had  but  my 
fleam  here."  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  as  he  spoke,  and,  as 
chance  would  it,  the  "  fleam "  (or  cattle  lancet)  was  some- 
where about  his  dress.  He  drew  it  out,  smoothed  and  tried  it  oa 
Ilia  finger.  Ellinor  tried  to  bare  the  arm,  but  turned  sick  as  she 
didso.  Her  fatherstart«d  eagerly  forwards,  anddid  what  wasnecea- 
sary  with  hiuried  trembling  hands.  If  they  had  cared  lees  about 
the  result,  they  might  have  been  more  afraid  of  the  conaequenoes 
of  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  one  so  ignorant  as  Dixon.  But, 
artery,  it  signified  little;  no  living  blood  gushed  ont; 


dya  little  watery  moisture  followed  the  cut  of  the  fleam.   Thqr 
id  him  back  on  his  strange  sad  death-couch.     Dixon  spoke  nexL 
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F" JJaater  Ned  I  "  said  he — for  he  had  known  Mr.  Wilkins  in 
Eat  daya  of  bright  careless  boyhood,  and  almost  was  carried  back 
Bo  them  by  the  sense  of  charge  and  protection,  which  the  serv-ant'e 
^reaence  of  mind  and  sharpened  seneea  gave  him  over  his  mnater 
Dn  tlus  dreary  night — "  Master  Ned !  we  musit  do  Bununnt." 

No  one  spoke.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
_  _^"  Did  any  folk  see  him  come  here  7  "  Dixon  asked,  after  a  time. 
Bfe^  looted  up  to  hear  her  father's  answer,  a  wild  hope  c(  ^ 
^^^Bt  mind  that  all  might  be  concealed  somehow ;  she  did  nofl 
^^^HEqw,  nor  did  she  think  of  any  consequences  except  si 
^^^^Kper  (rwa  the  vague  dread,  trouble,  and  punishment  thi 
^^Hmre  would  await  him  if  all  were  known. 
^^HsWilkins  did  not  seem  to  [lear ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  hear  any- 
^^^Ebut  the  nnapoken  echo  of  his  own  last  words,  that  went 
^^^felg  through  his  heart ;  "An  hour  ago  I  was  innocent  of 
^^^fann'a  blood !  Only  an  hour  ago  I  " 
^^^BjOn  got  np  Slid  poured  out  half  a  tumblerful  of  raw  s] 
^^Hshe  brandy-bottle  that  stood  on  the  table. 
^^^Bink  this,  Master  Ned  1  "  puttmg  it  to  1:  ^   ^_ 

^^^■^ — to  Ellinor — "  it  will  do  him  no  harm ;  only  bring  back 
^^^^■ee,  which,  poor  gentleman,  are  scared  away.  We  shall  need 
^^^^R  iritH.  Now,  sir,  please  answer  my  question.  Did  anyone 
^H^Bputer  Dimster  come  here  ?  " 

^^H1  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  WOkins,  recovering  his  speech.  "  It 
^BlMeBiB  in  a  mist.  He  ofTered  to  walk  home  with  me ;  I  did 
^■HlTanli  him.  I  was  almost  rude  to  him  to  keep  him  off.  I  did 
^^Kmnt  to  talk  of  business;  1  Lad  taken  too  much  wine  to  be 
^^Kidcar  and  some  thisga  at  tlie  ofGce  were  not  quite  in  order, 
^^^Hk  had  found  it  out.  If  anyone  heard  our  conversation, 
^^^Kt<ist  know  I  did  not  want  him  to  < 
^MbI  he  come  1  He  was  as  obstinate— 
^^rau  been  liis  death  I  " 

^t^Vtll,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  imdone,  and  I'lu 
SB  9>  Ining  him  back  to  life  if  we  could,  even  by  cutting  ott  our 
vnid%  though  he  woa  a  mighty  plaguey  chap  while  he'd  breath  i 
^fctiim.    But  what  I'm  thinking  is  this ;  it'll  maybe  go  awkwamw 
^'tithyou,  sir,  if  he's  found  here.     One  can't  say.     But  don't  yotitj 
4lluiil[,  mi^  aa  he's  neither  kith  nor  kin   to  mis^  him,  we  mightT 
^■Jilit  bury  hira  away  before  morning,  somewhere  ?    There's  better 
■Jnorfiair  bonis  of  dark.  I  wish  we  could  put  him  i' the  churchyard, 
:--|1kii  that  can't  be;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  eooner  we  set  about  digging 
[^■^6  for  him  to  lie  in,  poor  fellow,  the  better  it'll  be  for  ub  all 
^^^^^und.     T  cun  pttre  a  piece  of  turf  up  where  it'll  never  be 
^^^^K  and  if  master  '11  take  one  spade,  and  I  another,  why  we'll 
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lay  him  softly  down,  anij  coyer  him  up,  and  no  one  '11  be  tha 

There  was  no  reply  from  either  for  amiimle  or  bo.  Tlten  Mr. 
Wiliina  said : 

"  If  my  father  could  ha,Te  known  of  my  living  to  tbU  1  Why, 
they  will  try  me  ae  a  criminal ;  and  you,  Ellinor  ?  Dixon,  you 
are  right.  We  must  conceal  it,  or  I  must  cut  my  throai,  for  I 
never  could  live  through  ic  One  minute  of  passion,  and  my  life 
blasted  I  " 

''Come  along,  sir,"  Bftid  Dixon;  "there's  no  time  to  loBe," 
And  they  went  out  in  aearch  of  tools;  Ellinor  following  them, 
shivering  all  over,  but  b^ging  that  she  might  be  with  ibem,  and 
not  hare  to  remain  in  the  study  with 

She  would  not  be  bidden  into  her  own  room;  she  dreaded 
'inaction  and  solitude.  She  made  herself  busy  with  cubing 
heavy  basketa  of  turf,  and  Btraining  her  strength  to  the  utmost; 
fetching  all  that  was  wanted,  with  soft  swift  steps. 

Once,  aa  she  passed  near  the  open  study  door,  she  thou^t  that 
she  heard  a  rustling,  and  a  flash  of  hope  came  acroES  her.  Conid 
he  be,  reviving!  She  entered,  but  a  moment  was  enough  to 
undeceive  her;  it  had  only  been  a  night  ruatle  among  the  tree*. 
Of  hope,  life,  there  was  none. 

They  dug  the  hole  deep  and  well ;  working  with  fierce  energy 
to  quench  thought  and  remorse.  Once  or  twice  her  father  asked 
for  brandy,  which  BUinor,  reassured  by  the  apparently  good 
effect  of  tie  first  dose,  brought  to  him  without  a  word ;  and 
once  at  her  father's  suggestion  she  brought  food,  such  as  aha 
could  find  in  the  dining-room  without  disturbing  the  fanuKihold, 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  body  in  its 
unblessed  grave,  Mr.  Wilkina  bade  Ellinor  go  up  to  her  own 
room — ahe  had  done  all  she  could  to  help  ihem ;  the  rest  mtut  be, 
done  by  them  alone.  She  felt  that  it  must ;  and  indeed  both  her 
nerves  and  her  bodily  strength  were  giving  way.  She  would  hava- 
kissed  her  father,  as  he  sat  wearily  at  the  head  of  the  grave — 
Dixon  had  gone  in  to  make  some  arrangement  for  caxryiag  tben 
corpse — but  he  pushed  her  away  quietly,  hut  resolutely — 

"No,  Nelly,  you  must  never  kiss  me  again;  I  am  a  mur- 

"  But  I  will,  my  own  darhng  papa,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
arms  passianately  round  his  neck,  and  covering  his  &oe  nith 
kisses.  "  I  love  you,  and  I  don't  care  what  yon  are,  if  you  ' 
twenty  times  a  murderer,  which  you  are  not;  I  am  sure  it 
otUy  aa  accident." 
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"  Gro  in,  my  child,  go  in,  and  try  to  get  some  rest.  But  go  in, 
£)r  we  must  finish  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  moon  is  down ;  it  will 
soon  be  daylight.  What  a  blessing  there  are  no  rooms  on  one 
side  of  the  house.  Go,  Nelly."  And  she  went ;  straining  herself 
up  to  move  noiselessly,  with  eyes  averted,  through  the  room 
which  she  shuddered  at  as  the  place  of  hasty  and  unhallowed 
death. 

Once  in  her  own  room  she  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside,  and 
then  stole  to  the  window,  as  if  some  fascination  impelled  her  to 
watch  all  the  proceedings  to  the  end.  But  her  aching  eyes  could 
liardly  penetrate  through  the  thick  darkness,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  year  of  which  I  am  speaking,  so  closely  precedes  the  dawn^ 
She  could  discern  the  tops  of  the  trees  against  the  sky,  and  could 
single  out  the  well-known  one,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stem 
of  which  the  grave  was  made,  in  the  very  piece  of  turf  over 
which  so  lately  she  and  Kalph  had  had  their  merry  little  tea- 
making;  and  where  her-  &;ther,  as  she  now  remembered,  had 
shuddered  and  shivered,  as  if  the  ground  on  which  his  seat  had 
then  been  placed  was  :^teful  and  ominous  to  him. 

Those  below  moved  softly  and  quietly  in  all  they  did;  but 
every  sound  had  a  significant  and  terrible  interpretation  to  EUinor'a 
ears.  Before  they  had  ended,  the  little  birds  had  begun  to  pipe 
out  their  gay  reveillee  to  the  dawn.  Then  doors  closed,  and  all 
was  profoundly  still. 

EUinor  threw  herself,  in  her  clothes,  on  the  bed;  and  was 
thankful  for  the  intense  weary  physical  pain  which  took  off 
something  of  the  anguish  of  thought — ^anguish  that  she  fancied 
from  time  to  time  was  leading  to  insanity. 

By-and-by  the  morning  cold  made  her  instinctively  creep 
between  the  blankets ;  and,  once  the^e,  she  fell  into  a  dead  heavy 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Ellinob  was  awakened  by  a  rapping  at  her  door:  it  was  her 
maid. 

She  was  fully  aroused  in  a  moment,  for  she  had  fallen  asleep 
with  one  clearly  defined  plan  in  her  mind,  only  one,  for  all 
thoughts  and  cares  having  no  relation  to  the  terrible  event  were 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  All  her  purpose  was  to  shield 
her  &ther  from  suspicion.  And  to  do  this  she  must  control 
herself — heart,  mind,  and  body  must  be  ruled  to  this  one  end. 
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So  she  aud  to  Mason : 

"Let  me  lie  half  an  hour  longer;  and  beg  Misa  Monro  not 
wait  breakfest  for  me;  but  in  lialf  an  hour  bring  me  up  a,  cup 
strong  tea,  for  I  have  a  bud  headache." 

Mason  went  away.  Ellinor  sprang  up ;  rapidly  undreaBed  h< 
self,  and  got  into  bed  again,  so  tliat  when  her  maid  returned  witli 
her  breakfast,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  night  having  beea 
passed  in  aay  unuaual  manner. 

"  How  ill  jou  do  look,  misa  1 "  said  Mason.  "  1  am  sure  70a 
had  better  not  get  up  yet," 

Ellinor  longed  to  aak  if  her  father  had  yet  shown  hiniBelf ;  but 
thie  queation — so  natural  at  any  olber  time — seemed  to  her  e» 
auspiciona  imder  the  circiunstaiiceB,  that  she  could  not  bring  faar 
lipa  to  frame  it.  At  any  rate,  she  must  get  up  and  struggle  to 
make  the  day  like  all  other  days.  So  she  rose,  confessing  that 
ahe  did  not  feel  very  weU,  but  trying  to  make  light  of  it,  and 
when  she  could  think  of  anything  but  the  one  awe,  to  say  m 
trivial  sentence  or  two.  But  she  could  not  recollect  how  sha 
behaved  in  general,  for  her  lile  hitherto  had  been  simple,  and  led 
without  any  consciousness  of  effect. 

Before  she  was  dressed,  a  message  came  up  to  aay  that  Mr. 
I  Livingstone  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Livingstone  I  He  belonged  to  the  old  life  of  yesterday  I 
Tlie  billows  of  the  night  had  swept  over  his  mark  on  the  sands 
of  her  memory ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  she  could 
remember  who  he  was — what  he  wanted.  She  sent  Mason  down 
to  in([uire  from  the  servant  who  admitted  Viim  whom  it  was  that 
lie  bad  asked  for. 

"  He  asked  for  master  first.  But  master  has  not  rung  for  hiB 
water  yet,  so  James  told  him  he  was  not  up.  Then  he  took 
thought  for  a  while,  and  asked  could  he  apeak  to  you,  he  would 
wait  if  you  were  not  at  liberty ;  but  that  he  wished  particular  ' 
see  either  master,  or  you.  So  James  asked  him  to  sit  down 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  would  let  you  know." 

"  I  must  go,"  thought  Bilmor.  "  I  will  aead  him  away  directly; 
to  come,  thinking  of  marriage  to  a  house  hke  this— to-day, 

And  slie  went  down  hastily,  and  in  a  hard  unspujng 
towards  a  man,  whose  affection  for  her  she  tbought  was  like  I 
gourd,  grown  up  in  a  night,  and  of  no  account,  but  as  a  pieca  tx 
foolish,  boyish  excitement. 

She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance — aiie  had  dressed 
without  looking  in  the  glass.     Her  only  object  was  to  dismiss  I 
would-be  suitor  as  speedily  as  possible.     All  feelings  of  shym 
awkwardness,  or  maiden  modesty,  were  quenched  and 
lo  she  went. 
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Standing  by  the  mantelpiece  as  she  entered.     He  moAe 
or  two  forward  to  meet  ber;  and  then  stopped,  petrified, 
,  at  the  sight  of  her  hard  white  face. 
Wilfcina,  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill  I      I  ha,Te  come  too 

_       But  1  have  to  leaie  Hamley  in  half  an  hour,  and  I 

thought Oh,  Miss  Willuns  I  what-  have  I  done  ?  " 

For  sbe  eank  into  the  chair  nearest  to  her,  as  if  overcoms  by 
lu8  words;  but,  indeed,  it  was  by  the  oppreaaion  of  her  own 
ti>oiight3 :  she  was  hardly  consciouB  of  his  presence. 

He  catnc  a  step  or  two  nearer,  as  if  he  longed  to  take  her  in 
liis  arms  and  comfort  and  shelter  hei ;  but  she  stiffened  herself 
LAid  arose,  and  by  an  effort  walked  towards  the  fireplace,  and 
^Swre  stood,  as  if  awaiting  what  he  would  say  next.  But  he  was 
'■STBTwhehned  by  her  aspect  of  illness.  He  almost  forgot  his  own 
<iriBhee,  his  own  euit,  in  his  desire  to  relieve  her  from  the  pain, 
'fliymcal  as  he  beliered  it,  under  which  she  was  suffering.  It 
Vu  she  who  had  to  begin  the  subject,  • 

"I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  Mr.  Livingstone.  I  waa  ' 
sixioas  to  see  you  to-day,  in  order  that  I  might  prevent  you 
from  speaking  to  my  father.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind 
<£  afieccion  you  can  feel  for  me — me,  whom  you  have  only  seen 
onec.  All  1  shall  say  is,  that  the  sooner  we  both  forget  what 
I  must  call  folly,  the  better." 

bhe  took  the  airs  of  a  woman  considerably  older  and  more 
Otperienced  than  himself.  He  thought  her  haughty;  she  was 
only  tniserable. 

"  Ton  are  miBtaken,"  said  he,  more  quietly  and  with  more 
dignity  than  Yras  likely  from  his  previous  conduct.     "  I  will  not 
iliow  you  to  characterise  as  folly  what  might  be  presumptuous 
fB  my  port — I  had  no  business  to  exprees  myself  so  soon — but 
irhku  in  its  foundation  wae  true  and  oncere.    That  I  can  answer 
;  &r  most  solemnly.     It  is  possible,  though  it  may  not  be  a  usual 
t)uBg,  for  »  man  to  feel  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  charms  and 
ijuaTiIara  of  a  woman,  even  at  first  sight,  as  to  feel  sure  that  she, 
toll  (he  a)one,  can  make  his  happiness.      My  folly  c 
ibt™  you  are  right — in  even  dreaming  that  you  could  return  my  ■ 
fMJings  in  the  slightest  degree,  when  you  had  only  seen  meonca;  I 
tod  I  am  most  truly  ashamed  of  myself.     I  cannot  t«ll  you  how  ** 
tony  I  am,  when  I  see  how  you  have  compelled  yourself  tc 
ud  soeak  to  me  when  you  are  so  ill." 

'  'nto  a  chair,  for  with  all  her  wisli  for  his  speedy 
obliged  to  be  seated.     His  hand  was  upon  tlia 
ML  - 

"  No,  Jou'l  I  "  she  said.     "  Wait  a  minute." 


I 
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a  CTee,  bent  upon  her  with  a  look  o£  deep  anxiety,  touched 
her  at  that  moment,  and  she  waa  on  ihe  point  of  shedding  tears; 
but  she  checked  herself,  and  rose  again. 

"  I  will  go,"  EflJd  he.  "  It  is  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do.  Only, 
may  I  write?  May  I  venture  to  write  and  urge  what  I  have  to 
say  more  coherently  ?  " 

"  No  I "  said  she.  "  Don't  write.  I  have  given  you  my  answer. 
We  are  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing  to  each  other.  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married,  I  should  not  have  told  you  if  you  had  not  been 
BO  kind.     Thank  you.     But  go  now." 

The  poor  young  man's  face  fell,  and  he  became  almost  as  white 
as  she  was  for  the  instant.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  took 
her  hand  ia  his,  and  said : 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  him  too,  whoever  he  be  1  But  if 
you  want  a  friend,  I  may  be  tliat  friend,  may  1  not  7  and  try  U> 
prove  that  my  words  of  regard  were  true,  in  a  better  and  higher 
Bense  than  I  uaed  tliem  at  first."  And  kissing  her  passive  hand, 
he  was  gone  and  ahe  was  left  sitting  alone. 

But  solitude  wae  not  what  she  could  bear.  She  went  quickly 
upstairs,  and  look  a  strong  dose  of  sai-volatile,  even  while  Bhie 
heard  Miss  Monro  calling  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  who  was  that  gentleman  that  baa  been  closeted  wHb 
you  in  the  drawiog-room  all  this  time  7  " 

And  then,  without  listening  to  Ellinor's  reply,  she  went  on ; 

"Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  here"  (it  was  at  Mrs.  Jackson's  houae 
that  Mr.  Dunater  lodged),  "  wanting  to  know  if  we  could  tell' 
her  where  Mr,  Duneter  was,  for  he  never  came  home  last  night  at 
all.  And  you  were  in  the  drawing-room  with — who  did  you  aay 
he  was  ? — -that  Mr-  Livingstone,  who  might  have  come  at  a,  better 
time  to  bid  good-bye ;  and  he  had  never  dined  here,  had  he  ?  bo  t 
don't  see  any  reason  he  had  to  come  calling,  and  P.  P.  C.-ing, 
and  your  papa  not  up.  So  I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackaon,  '  Til  send  and 
ask  Mr.  Wilkins,  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in  it,  for  I 
can  tell  you  just  as  well  as  anybody,  that  Mr,  Dunater  is  not  in' 
this  house,  wherever  he  may  be.'  Yet  nothing  would  satiefy  her' 
Imt  that  some  one  must  go  and  waken  up  your  pa[>a,  and  aA  if' 
he  could  tell  where  Mr.  Dunster  waa." 

"And  did  papa?"  inquired  Eilinor,  her  dry  throat  huskiljr 
forming  the  inquiry  that  seemed  to  be  expected  from  her, 

"No  !   to  be  sure  not.     How  ahould  Mr.  Wilkina  know? 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  '  Mr.  WiUdns  is  not  likely  to  ki 
Mr.  Dunater  spends  his  time  when  he  is  not  in  the  office,  for  tber 
do  not  move  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  my  good  woman;'  Md 
Mrs.  Jackson  apologised,  but  said  that  yesterday  tb^  had 
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berai  dining  at  Mr.  Hodgson's  togetter,  she  believed;  and 
how  she  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  Mr,  Bungter  might  have 
nussed  bia  vraj  in  coming  along  Moor  Lane,  and  might  have 
slipped  into  the  canal ;  ao  she  juaC  thought  she  would  step  up  and 
>^  Mr,  Wilkina  if  they  had  left  Mr.  Ilodgson'a  together,  or  if 
^ouT  papa  had  driren  home.  I  asked  hei  whj  she  had  not  told 
me  all  theee  particulars  before,  for  I  could  have  asked  jour  papa 
myself  all  about  when  he  last  saw  Mr.  Dnnster ;  and  I  went  up  to 
ask  him  a  second  time,  but  he  did  not  like  it  at  all,  for  he  was  busy 
dresdng,  and  I  had  to  about  my  questions  through  the  door,  and 
Ke  GOnId  not  always  hear  me  at  first." 
"  Wliat  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Oh  !  he  had  walked  part  of  the  way  with  Mr.  Dunater,  and 
then  cut  across  by  the  short  path  through  the  iielda,  as  far  as  I 
coold  understand  him  through  the  door.  He  seemed  very  much 
timoyed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Duuater  had  not  been  at  liome  all  night ; 
bat  he  said  I  waa  to  tell  Mnt.  Jackson  tihat  he  would  go  to  the 
fiffice  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his  breakfast,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
eent  up  directly  into  Ilia  own  room,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
■U  torn  out  right;  but  that  she  had  better  go  home  at  once. 
And,  as  I  told  her,  she  might  find  Mr.  Duiister  there  by  the  time 
ib»  got  there.  There,  there  is  your  papa  going  out  1  He  haa  not 
lost  any  time  over  his  breakfast !  " 

Ellinor  had  taken  up  the  Bamlei/  finami'ner,  a  daily  paper, 
which  lay  on  the  table,  to  bide  her  face  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
it  aerved  a  second  purpose,  aa  she  glanced  languidly  over  tho 
columns  of  the  advertisement  a. 

"  Oh  I  here  are  Colonel  Macdonald'a  orohideoua  plants  to  bo 
wild.     All  the  stock  of  hothouse  and  atove  planta  at   Hartwell 
Frioiy.     I  must  send  James  over  to  narlwell  to  attend  the  sale. 
h  is  to  last  for  three  days." 
"  But  can  he  be  spared  for  so  long  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  had  better  stay  at  the  little  inn  there,  to  be  on 
the  spot.  Three  days,"  and  aa  she  spoke,  she  ran  out  to  the 
gatdener,  who  was  sweeping  up  the  newly-mown  grass  in  tho 
front  of  the  house.  She  gave  him  hasty  and  unlimited  directiona, 
only  seeming  intent — if  any  one  had  been  auspicionaly  watching 
!ier  words  and  actions — to  hurry  him  oS  to  the  distant  village, 
where  the  auction  was  to  take  pkce. 

When  he  waa  once  gone  ahe  breathed  more  freely.     Now,  no 
me  but  the  three  cognisant  of  tho  terrible  reason  of  the  disturb- 
of  the  turf  tinder  the  trees  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  belt 
the  flower-garden,  would  be  likely  to  go  into  the  place, 
:o  might  wander  round  with  a  book  in  her  hand;  but 
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phe  never  noticed  anything,  and  was  sIiort-Kghted  into  tbe  bargsun, 
Three  daya  of  this  moist,  warm,  growing  weather,  and  the  greem 
grass  would  spring,  just  as  if  life — was  what  it  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  before. 

When  all  this  was  done  and  said,  it  seemed  as  if  Ellinor'a  strength 
and  spirit  sank  down  at  once.  Her  voice  became  feeble,  het 
aspect  wan ;  and  although  she  told  Miss  Monro  that  nothing 
the  matter,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  loved  her  nc* 
to  perceive  that  she  was  far  from  well.  The  kind  govemeaa 
placed  her  pupil  on  the  sofa,  covered  her  feet  up  warmly, 
darkened  the  room,  and  then  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  fencying  that 
Elljnor  would  sleep.  Her  eyes  were,  indeed,  shut;  but  try 
much  as  she  would  to  be  quiet,  she  was  up  in  less  than  five  minu 
after  Miss  Monro  had  left  the  room,  and  waiting  up  and  dowtt 
in  ali  the  restless  agony  of  body  that  arises  from  an  overatrained 
mind.  But  Boou  Misa  Monro  reappeared,  bringing  with  her  a 
dose  of  soothing  medicine  of  her  own  concocting,  for  she  vraB 
great  in  domestic  quackery.  What  the  medicine  was  Ellinor  did 
not  care  to  know ;  she  drank  it  without  any  sign  of  her  usual 
merry  resistance  to  physic  of  Miss  Monro's  ordering;  and  as  thfl 
latter  took  up  a  book,  and  showed  a  set  purpose  of  remaining 
-with  her  patient,  Ellinor  was  compelled  to  lie  stiU,  and  preeendy 
fell  asleep. 

She  awakened  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  start.  Her  father 
WEis  standing  over  her,  listening  to  Miss  Mi 
indisposition.  She  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  strangely 
altered  countenance,  and  hid  her  head  in  the  cushions — hid  iC 
from  memory,  not  from  him.  For  in  on  instant  she  must  hav« 
conjectured  the  interpretation  he  was  likely  to  put  upon  bei 
shrinking  action,  and  she  liad  turned  towards  him,  and  had 
thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  was  kissing  his  cold,  paamvi 
foce.  Then  she  fell  back.  But  all  this  time  their  sad  eyes 
met — they  dreaded  the  look  of  recollection  that  must  be  in 
other's  gaze. 

"There,  my  dearl"  said  Mias  Monro. 
Btil!  till  I  fetch  you  a.  little  broth.     You 

"Tou  need  not  go  for  the  broth,  Mias  Monro,"  said  Mti 
Wilkins,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Fletcher  can  surely  bring  it."  H« 
dreaded  the.  being  left  alone  with  his  daughter — nor  did  she  feat 
it  less.  She  heard  the  stninge  alteration  in  her  father's  voicf 
hard  and  hoarse,  as  if  it  was  an  effort  to  speak.  The  phy9< 
signs  of  his  suffering  cut  her  to  the  heart;  and  yet  she  wondoi 
how  it  was  that  tbey  could  both  be  alive,  or,  if  alive,  they  were  i 
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rending  their  garments  and  crying  aloud.  Mr.  Wilkins  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  careless  action  and  speech,  it  is  true. 
He  wished  to  leave  the  room  now  his  anxiety  about  his  daughter 
¥ras  relieved,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  He  was  obliged 
to  think  about  the  veriest  trifle,  in  order  that  by  an  eflbrt  of  reason 
he  might  understand  how  he  should  have  spoken  or  acted  if  he 
had  been  free  from  blood-guiltiness.  Ellinor  understood  all  by 
intuition.  But  henceforward  the  unspoken  comprehension  of 
each  other^s  hidden  motions  made  their  mutual  presence  a 
burdensome  anxiety  to  each.  Miss  Monro  was  a  relief;  they 
were  glad  of  her  ^  a  third  person,  unconscious  of  the  secret 
which  constrained  them.  This  afternoon  her  unconsciousness 
gave  present  pain,  although  on  afber  reflection  each  f oimd  in  her 
speeches  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 
"  And  Mr.  Dunster,  Mr.  Wilkins,  has  he  come  home  yet  ?  " 
A  moment's  pause,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkins  pimiped  the  words  out 
a£  his  husky  throat : 

"  I  have  not  heard.  I  have  been  riding.  I  went  on  business 
to  Mr.  Estcourt's.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  and 
inquire  at  Mrs.  Jackson^s." 

Ellinor  sickened  at  the  words.  She  had  been  all  her  life  a 
truthful  plain-spoken  girl.  She  held  herself  high  above  deceit. 
Yet,  here  came  the  necessity  for  deceit — a  snare  spread  around 
her.  She  had  not  revolted  so  much  from  the  deed  which  brought 
unpremeditated  death,  as  she  did  from  these  words  of  her  father's. 
The  night  before,  in  her  mad  fever  of  aflright,  she  had  fancied 
that  to  conceal  the  body  was  all  that  would  be  required ;  she  had 
not  k)oked  forward  to  the  long,  weary  course  of  small  lies,  to  be 
done  and  said,  involved  in  that  one  mistaken  action.  Yet,  while 
her  father's  words  made  her  soul  revolt,  his  appearance  melted 
her  heart,  as  she  caught  it,  hal£  turned  away  &om  her,  neither 
looking  straight  at  Miss  Monro,  nor  at  anything  materially  visible. 
His  hollow  sunken  eye  seemed  to  Ellinor  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
dead  man  before  it.  His  cheek  was  livid  and  worn,  and  its 
healthy  colouring  gained  by  years  of  hearty  out-door  exercise, 
was  all  gone  into  the  wanness  of  age.  His  hair,  even  to  Ellinor, 
leeemed  greyer  for  the  past  night  of  wretchedness.  He  stooped, 
I  and  looked  dreamily  earthward,  where  formerly  he  had  stood  erect. 
It  needed  all  the  pity  called  forth  by  such  observation  to  quench 
f  EUinor's  passionate  contempt  for  the  course  on  which  she  and  her 
4    father  were  embarked,  when  she  heard  him  repeat  his  words  to 

(the  servant  who  came  with  her  broth. 
"  Fletcher  I  go  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  and  inquire  if  Mr.  Dunster  ia 
eome  home  yet.    I  want  to  speak  to  him." 
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*'  To  him  I "  l]^ng  dead  where  he  had  been  laid ;  ldll( 
man  who  now  asked  for  hia  presence,     Ellinor  shut  her  eyes, 
lay  back  in  despair.     She  wished  she  might  die,  and  be  out  o£ 
this  horrible  tangle  o£  events. 

Two  minutes  after,  she  was  conscious  o£  her  father  and  Mi 
Monro  stealing  softly  out  of  the  room.  They  thought  that  she  alept. 

She  sprang  off  the  sofa  and  knelt  down. 

"  Oh,  God,"  she  prayed,  "  Tlioa  knoweat  1  Help  me !  There 
is  none  other  help  but  Thee  !  " 

I  suppose  she  fainted.  For,  an  hnnr  or  more  afterwards  Miss 
Monro,  coming  in,  found  her  lying  insensible  by  the  side  of  the 

She  was  carried  to  bed.  She  was  not  delirious,  she  was  only 
in  a  stupor,  which  they  feared  might  end  in  delirium.  To  ob-riate 
this,  her  father  sent  far  and  wide  for  skilful  phyaicianB,  who 
tended  her,  almost  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  the 

People  said  how  hard  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  scarcely 
had  that  wretch  Dunater  gone  off,  with  no  one  knows  how  mudi 
out  of  the  trusts  of  the  finn,  before  his  only  child  fell  ill.  And, 
to  teU  the  truth,  he  liimaelf  looked  burnt  and  scared  with  afflic- 
tion. He  had  a  startled  look,  they  said,  as  if  he  never  could  tell, 
after  such  experience,  from  which  ade  the  awful  proofs  of  the 
uncerlainty  of  eai-th  would  appear,  the  terrible  phantoms  o£ 
unforeseen  dread.  Both  rich  and  poor,  town  and  country,  sym- 
pathised with  him.  The  rich  cared  not  to  press  their  claims,  ra 
their  business,  at  such  a  time ;  and  only  wondered,  in  th«ir 
superficial  talk  after  dinner,  how  such  o,  good  fellow  as  Wilkins 
could  over  have  been  deceived  by  a  man  like  Dunster.  Even 
Sir  Frank  Holster  and  his  lady  forgot  their  old  quai-rel,  and 
lame  to  inquire  after  Ellinor,  and  sent  her  hothouse  fruit  by  thi 
bushel. 

Mr.  Corhet  behaved  as  an  anxious  lover  should  do.  He  wrota 
daily  to  Miss  Monro  to  beg  for  the  mo.'it  minute  bulletins;  ha 
procured  everything  in  town  that  any  doctor  even  fancied  might 
be  of  service.  He  Cfime  down  as  soon  as  there  was  the  slighteet 
hint  of  permission  that  Ellinor  might  see  him.  He  overpowered 
her  with  tender  words  and  caresses,  till  at  last  she  shrank  away 
from  them,  as  from  something  too  bewildering,  and  post  all  right 
comprehension. 

But  one  night  before  this,  when  alt  windows  and  doors  stood 
open  to  admit  the  least  breath  that  stirred  the  sultry  July  air,  ft 
servant  on  velvet  tiptoe  Lad  stolen  up  to  Ellinor's  open  door,  and 
had  beckoned  out  ol'  the  chamber  of  iha  Kleepw  the  ever  wutcliful 
nurse,  Mibs  Monro, 
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"A  gentleman  wanta  you,"  were  all  the  words  the  tousemaid 
daxed  to  say  bo  close  to  the  bedroom,  And  softly,  eoftly  Mias 
Htmro  stepped  down  the  staira,  into  tiie  drawing-room ;  and  there 
■be  saw  Mr.  Livingstone.  Bat  she  did  not  know  him ;  she  had 
neYer  eeen  him  before. 

"I  hare  truTelled  all  day.     1  heard  ehe  was  i 
teiy  I  just  have  one  more  look  at  her  ?     I  will  not  speat ;  I 
banlly  breathe.     Only  let  me  see  her  once  again !  " 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don't  know  who  yon  are ;  ana 
if  you.  mean  Miss  Wilkina,  by  '  her,'  she  ia  very  ill,  but  we  hope 
not  dying-  She  was  very  ill,  indeed,  yesterday ;  very  dangerously 
iU,  I  may  say,  hut  she  ia  having  a  good  eleep,  in  consequence  oi' 
A  Boporitic  medicine,  and  we  are  really  bi^inning  to  hope " 

Bat  joet  here  MJis  Monro's  hand  was  taken,  and,  to  her  infinite 
BUrprige,  was  kissed  before  she  coutd  remember  how  improper 
tnch  behaviour  was. 

"  God  bleas  you,  madam,  for  saying  so.  But  if  she  sleeps,  will 
yon  let  mo  see  her?  it  can  do  no  harm,  for  I  will  tread  as  if  on 
(Bg  shells;  and  I  have  come  so  far — if  I  might  just  look 
Bweet  bee.  Pray,  madam,  let  me  just  have  one  sight  of  I 
will  not  ask  for  more." 

But  he  did  ask  for  more  after  he  had  had  his  wish.  He  stolvj 
upstairs  after  Misa  Monro,  who  looked  round  roproachfnily  at 
him  if  even  a  nightingale  sang,  or  an  owl  hooted  in  the  trees 
cmt^de  the  open  windows,  yet  who  paused  to  say  herself,  outside 
ill.  Wiliina'a  chamber  door, 

"  Her  father's  room ;  he  has  not  been  in  bed  for  sis  nights, 
till  to-night ;  pray  do  not  make  a  noise  to  waken  him."  And  on 
into  the  deep  Btiilnoaa  of  the  hushed  room,  whpre  one  clear  r  y 
of  bidden  lamp-light  shot  athwart  the  floor,  where  a  watcher, 
breathing  softly,  eat  beside  the  bed — where  ElHnor's  dark  head 
lay  motionlesE  on  the  white  pillow,  her  face  almost  as  white,  her 
tma  almost  as  still.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall.  After  a 
while  he  moved  to  withdraw.  Misa  Monro,  jealous  of  every 
wand,  followed  him,  with  steps  all  the  more  heavy  because  they 
were  t&ken  with  so  much  care,  down  the  ataira,  back  into  the 
feftwing-room.  By  the  bed-candle  flaring  in  the  draught,  elie 
aw  that  there  was  the  glittering  mark  of  wet  t^ars  on  hia  cheek; 
and  ehe  felt,  as  she  said  afterwards,  "  sorry  for  the  young  man." 
Am!  yet  ahe  urged  him  to  go,  for  she  knew  that  she  might  ba^ 
muted  upstairs.     He  took  her  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard. 

"Thank  you.     She  looked  so  changed — oh  1    she  looked  w 
ttongh  she  were  dead.     You  will  write — Herbert  Livingstone, 
Vicarage,  Yorkshire;  you  will  promise  me  to  write. 
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darling ;  my  darlmg  1   and  I  haye  no  right  to  be  willi  her." 

"  Go  away,  there's  a  good  young  man,"  said  Miss  Monro,  all 
the  more  pressing  to  hurry  him  out  by  the  front  door,  because 
she  was  afraid  of  his  emotion  overmastering  him,  and  making 
him  noisy  in  his  demons Irationa.  "  Yes,  I  will  wriie;  I  will  write, 
never  fear  1 "  and  she  bolted  the  door  behind  him,  and  was 
thankftd. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  there  waa  a  law  tap ;  she  undid  the 
fostonings,  and  there  he  stood,  pale  in  the  moonlight 

"  Please  don't  tell  her  I  came  to  ask  about  her  ;  she  might  not 
like  it." 

"  No,  no  1   not  1 1     Poor  creature, 
hear  anything  this  long  while.    She  n 

"  Mr.  Corbet's  1 "  said  LivingBtone,  below  his  breath,  and  he 
turned  and  went  away ;  this  time  for  good. 

But  Ellinor  recovered.  She  knew  she  was  recovering,  when 
day  after  day  she  felt  involuntary  strength  and  appetite  return. 
Her  body  seemed  stronger  than  her  will ;  for  that  would  have 
induced  her  to  creep  into  her  grave,  and  shut  her  eyes  for  ever 
on  this  world,  so  full  of  troubles. 

She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  eyes  closed,  very  still  and 
quiet ;  but  ahe  thought  with  the  inteasity  of  one  who  seeks  for 
lost  peace,  and  cannot  find  it.  She  began  to  see  that  if  in  the 
mad  impulses  of  that  rnad  nightmare  of  horror,  tbty  had  all 
Btrengthened  each  other,  and  dared  to  be  frank  and  open, 
confe^ing  a  great  fault,  a  greater  disaster,  a  greater  woe — which 
in  the  first  instance  was  hardly  a  crime — their  future  courae,, 
though  sad  and  sorrowful,  would  have  been  a  simple  and  atnught-r 
forward  one  to  tread.  But  it  wai  not  for  her  to  imdo  what  ww 
done,  and  to  reveal  the  error  and  shame  of  a  father.  Only  she, 
turning  anew  to  God,  in  the  solemn  and  quiet  watches  of  the 
night,  made  acovenant,  tliat  in  her  conduct,  her  own  pernontil  in- 
dividual life,  ahe  would  act  loyally  and  trutlifully.  And  ns  for  th* 
future,  and  all  the  terrible  chances  involved  in  it,  she  would  leftTB 
it  in  His  hands — if,  indeed  (and  here  came  in  the  Tempter),  He 
would  watch  over  one  whose  life  hereafter  must  seem  based  upon 
a  lie.  Her  only  plea,  offered  "standing afar  off,"  waa,  "The lie ia 
said  and  done  and  over — it  was  not  for  my  own  sake.  Cml  fiiiklj 
piety  be  so  overcome  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  truth,  u  to 
demand  of  me  that  I  should  reveal  my  father's  guilt," 

Her  father's  severe  sharp  punisbment  began.  He  knew  wlq 
ehe  suffered,  what  made  her  young  strength  falter  and  trentbh 
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(     what  made  lier  life  seem  nigh  about  to  be  quenched  in  death. 

Yet    he  could    not  take  his   sorrow  and    care  in  the  natural 

manner.     He  was  obliged  to  think  how  every  word  and  deed 

would  be  construed.     He  fancied  that  people  were  watching  him 

with   suspicious  eyes,   when    nothing  was  further  from   their 

thoughts.     For  once  let  the  "  public  "  of  any  place  be  possessed 

by  an  idea,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dislodge  it  than  any   one 

[    imagines  who  has  not  tried.     If  Mr.  Wilkins  had  gone  into 

I    Hamley   market-place,   and  proclaimed  himself  guilty  of  the 

manslaughter  of  Mr.  Dunster — ^nay,  if  he  had  detailed  all  the 

circumstances — ^the  people  would  have  exclaimed,  "Poor  man, 

he  is  crazed  by  this  dis'M)very  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  man  he 

trusted  so ;  and  no  wonder — it  was  such  a  thing  to  have  done — 

»    to  have  defrauded  his  partner  to  such  an  extent,  and  then  have 

1    made  off  to  America ! '' 

^  For  many  small  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  stop  to  detail 
I  here,  went  far  to  prove  this,  as  we  know,  unf oimded  supposition ; 
and  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  known,  from  his  handsome  boyhood, 
through  his  comely  manhood,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  all  the 
people  in  Hamley,  was  an  object  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  every 
one  who  saw  him,  as  he  passed  by,  old,  and  lorn,  and  haggard 
before  his  time,  all  through  the  evil  conduct  of  one,  London- bred, 
who  was  as  a  hard,  unlovely  stranger  to  the  popular  mind  of  thi3 
little  country  town. 

Mr.  Wil^ns's  own  servants  liked  him.  The  workings  of  his 
temptations  were  such  as  they  could  understand.  If  he  had  been 
hot-tempered  he  had  also  been  generous,  or  I  should  rather  say 
careless  and  lavish  with  his  money.  And  now  that  he  was 
dieated  and  impoverished  by  his  partner's  delinquency,  they 
thought  it  no  wonder  that  he  drank  long  and  deep  in  the  solitary 
evenings  which  he  passed  at  home.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
without  invitations.  Every  one  came  forward  to  testify  their 
respect  for  him  by  asking  him  to  their  houses.  He  had  probably 
never  been  so  universally  popular  since  his  father's  death.  But, 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  care  to  go  into  society  while  his  daughter 
was  80  ill — ^he  had  no  spirits  for  company. 

But  if  any  one  had  cared  to  observe  his  conduct  at  home,  and  to 
d»w  conclusions  from  it,  they  could  have  noticed  that,  anxious 
as  he  was  about  Ellinor,  he  rather  avoided  than  sought  her 
presoice,  now  that  her  consciousness  and  memory  were  restored. 
Not  did  she  ask  for,  or  wish  for  him.  The  presence  of  each 
WBB  a  burden  to  the  other.  Oh,  sad  and  woeful  night  of  May — 
orershadowing  the  coming  summer  months  with  gloom  and  bitter 
remorse  I 
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Still  youth  prevailed  over  all.  Ellinor  got  well,  as  I  h&ve  raid, 
even  when  she  would  fain  have  died.  And  the  aftomoon  came 
when  she  left  her  room.  Misa  Monro  would  gladly  have  made  a 
festival  of  her  recovery,  aud  have  hadher  conveyed  into  the  unused 
drawing-room.  But  Eilinor  begged  that  she  might  be  taken  into 
the  library — into  the  achool-room — anywhere  (thought  she)  not 
looking  on  the  side  of  the  house  on  the  iiowor-garden,  which  she 
had  felt  in  all  her  iUnesB  as  a  ghastly  presaure  lying  within  right 
of  those  very  windows,  through  which  the  morning  sun  Etreamed 
right  upon  her  bed — Uke  the  accusing  angel,  bringing  all  hidden 
things  to  light. 

And  when  Ellinor  was  better  still,  when  the  Bath-chair  had 
teen  sent  up  for  her  use,  by  some  kindly  old  maid,  out  of  Hamley, 
she  Btill  petitioned  that  it  might  be  kept  on  the  lawn  or  town  sdd 
of  the  house,  away  from  the  flower-gejdi 

One  day  she  almost  screamed,  when,  aa  she  was  going  to  the 
front  door,  she  saw  Dison  standing  ready  to  draw  her,  inatead  of 
Fletcher  tie  servant  who  usually  went.  But  ahe  checked  all 
demonstration  of  feeling;  although  it  waa  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  him  since  he  and  she  and  one  more  had  worked  their  hearts 
out  in  hard  bodily  labour. 

He  looked  so  stem  and  ill  I  Cross,  too,  which  she  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  immediate  sight  of  the  windows^ 
she  asked  him  to  stop,  forcing  herself  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Dixon,  you  look  very  poorly,"  she  said,  trembling  aa  she 

"  Ay  I "  said  he.  "  We  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the  time, 
did  we.  Miss  Nelly?  But  it'll  be  the  death  on  us,  I'm  thinking. 
It  has  aged  me  above  a  bit.  All  my  fifty  years  afore  were  but 
as  a  forenoon  of  child's  play  to  that  night.  Measter,  too~l  could 
a-bear  a  good  deal,  but  measter  cuts  through  the  stable-yard,  and 
past  me,  wi'out  a  word,  as  if  I  waa  poiaen,  or  a  stinking  foumart. 
■  J  that  as  ia  worst.  Miss  NeUy,  it  is," 


And  the 


a  brushed  si 


s  from  his  eyes  with  ths 


back  of  hia  withered,  furrowed  hand.  Ellinor  caught  tha 
infection,  and  cried  outright,  eobbod  like  a  child,  even  while  she 
held  out  her  little  whito  thin  band  to  his  grasp.  For  as  soon  as  Ita 
Baw  her  emotion,  he  was  penitent  for  what  he  had  said, 
"Don't  now — don't,"  waa  all  he  could  think  of  to  say. 
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"  Dixon ! "  said  she  at  length,  "  you  must  not  mind  it.  Toll 
must  try  not  to  mind  it.  I  see  he  does  not  like  to  be  reminded 
of  that,  even  by  seeing  me.  He  tries  never  to  be  alone  with  me. 
My  poor  old  Dixon,  it  him  spsilt  my  life  for  me;  foi  I  don't 
think  he  lovea  me  aay  more," 

She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break;  xaA  now  it  was 
Dixon's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

"Ah,  dear,  my  blessing,  he  loves  you  above  evetything.  It's 
only  he  can't  a-bear  the  sight  of  UB,  as  is  but  natural.  And  if  he 
doesn't  fancy  being  alone  with  you,  there's  always  one  as  does,  and 
that's  a  comfort  at  the  worst  of  times.  And  don't  ye  fret  about 
what  I  said  a  minute  ago.  I  were  put  out  because  measter  all 
but  pushed  me  out  of  his  way  this  morning,  without  never  a 
word.  But  I  were  an  old  fool  for  telling  ye.  'And  I've  really 
foi^tten  why  I  told  Fletcher  I'd  drag  yea  bitahout  to-day.  Th' 
gardener  is  beginning  for  to  wonder  ns  you  don't  want  to  see  th' 
aiiTiinila  and  bedding-out  things  ea  yon  were  so  particular  about 
in  May.  And  1  thought  I'd  just  have  a  word  wi'  ye,  and  then  if 
Tou'd  let  me,  we'd  go  together  just  once  round  the  flower-garden, 
just  to  say  you've  been,  you  know,  and  to  give  them  chaps  a  bit 
of  praiee.  Tou'll  only  have  to  look  on  the  beds,  my  pretty,  and 
it  moat  be  done  some  time.     So  come  along  I " 

He  began  to  pull  resolutely  in  the  direction  of  the  flower- 
gaiden.  Ellinor  bit  her  lips  to  keep  in  the  cry  of  repugnance 
that  rose  to  them.     As  Dixon  stopped  to  unlock  the  door,  bo 

"  It's  not  hardness,  nothing  like  it ;  I've  waited  till  1  heerd  you 
were  better;  but  it's  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  wi'  us  all ; 
tu)d  folk  may  talk ;  and  bless  your  little  brave  heart,  you'll  stand 
a  deal  for  your  father's  sake,  and  so  will  I,  though  I  do  feel  it 
above  a  bit,  when  he  puts  oat  his  hand  aa  if  to  keep  me  off,  and 
I  only  going  to  speak  to  him  about  Clipper's  knees ;  though  I'll 
own  I  had  wondered  many  a  day  when  I  was  to  have  the  good- 

mortow  master  never  missed  sin'  he  were  a  boy  till Well  I 

and  aow  you've  seen  the  beds,  and  can  say  they  looked  mighty 
[setly,  and  is  done  all  as  you  wished ;  and  we're  got  out  again, 
■nd  breatiiing  fresher  air  than  yon  sunbaked  hole,  with  its 
miielUiig  liowere,  not  half  so  wholesome  to  mnff  at  as  good  stable- 

So  the  good  man  chatted  on;  not  without  the  purpose  of 
nting  Eilinor  time  to  recover  herself ;  and  partly  also  to  drown 
ftia  own  cares,  which  lay  heavier  on  his  heart  than  he  could  say. 
But  he  thought  himself  rewarded  by  Ellinor's  thanks,  and  warm 
jvcasure  of  his  hard  hand  aa  she  got  out  at  the  front  door,  BodL 
bade  him  good-by. 
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The  break  to  her  days  of  weary  monotony  was  the  letters  she 

instantly  received  from  Mr.  Curbet.  And  yet  here  again  lurked 
the  eting.  He  vias  all  aatoniEhmeiit  and  icdignation  at  Mr. 
Dunster'e  disappearance,  or  lather  flight,  to  America,  And  now 
that  she  was  growing  stronger,  he  did  not  scruple  to  express 
cuiioaity  reEpecting  the  details,  never  doubting  but  that  ahe  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  much  that  he  wanted  to  know; 
although  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to  question  her  oa  tlie  point 
which  was  most  important  of  all  in  his  eyes,  namely,  how  far  it 
had  affected  Mr.  WiHrina'a  worldly  proapecta ;  for  the  report 
prevalent  in  llamley  had  reached  London,  that  Mr.  Dunster  had 
made  away  with,  or  carried  off,  truat  property  t^i  a  conaiderable 
extent,  for  aU  which  Mr.  Wiikina  would  of  course  be  liable. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Kaiph  Corbet  to  keep  from  seeking  direct 
infonnatioo  on  this  head  from  Mr.  Neaa,  or,  indeed,  from  Mr. 
WilkiuB  himself.  But  he  restrained  himself,  knowing  that  in 
August  he  should  be  able  to  make  all  these  inquiries  personally. 
Before  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  he  had  hoped  to  marry 
Ellinor :  that  waa  the  time  which  had  been  planned  by  them 
when  they  had  met  in  the  early  spring;  before  her  illness  and  ell 
this  misfortune  happened.  But  now,  as  he  wrote  to  his  &Iher, 
nothing  could  be  definitely  arranged  until  he  had  paid  his  visit  to 
Hamley,  and  seen  the  state  o£  affairs. 

Accordingly  one  Saturday  in  August,  he  came  to  Ford  Bank; 
this  time  as  a  visitor  to  Ellinor's  home,  instead  of  to  his  old 
quarters  at  Mr.  Ness's, 

The  house  was  still  as  if  asleep  in  the  full  heat  of  the  afternoon 
aun,  as  Mr.  Corbet  drove  up.  The  window-blinds  were  down; 
the  front  door  wide  open,  great  stands  of  heliotrope  and  rosea 
and  geraniums  stood  just  within  the  shadow  of  the  hall;  but 
through  all  the  silence  his  approach  seemed  to  excite  no  com~ 
motion.  He  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  not  been  watched  for, 
that  EUinor  did  not  come  running  out  to  meet  him,  that  sba 
allowed  Fletcher  to  come  and  attend  to  his  luggage,  and  usher 
him  nto  the  library  just  like  any  common  visitor,  any  morning- 
tailor.  He  stiffened  himself  up  into  a  moment's  indignant. 
coldness  of  manner.  But  it  vanished  in  an  instant  when,  on  tb» 
door  being  opened,  he  saw  Ellinor  standing  holding  by  the  table,- 
looking  tor  his  appearance  with  almost  panting  anxiety, 
thought  of  nothing  then  but  her  evident  weakness,  her  chai_ 
looks,  for  which  no  account  of  her  illness  had  prepared  bimj 
For  she  waa  deadly  white,  lipa  and  all ;  and  her  dark  eyes  Been»d 
mnaturally  enlarged,  while  the  caves  in  which  they  were  set  wera 
itrangely  deep  and  hollow.   Her  hair,  too,  had  been  cut  off  pretty 
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closely ;  she  did  not  usnaliy  wear  a  cap,  but  with  some  faint  idea  of 
making  herself  look  better  in  his  eye,  she  had  put  on  one  this  day, 
and  the  effect  was  that  she  seemed  to  be  forty  years  of  age ;  but 
one  instant  after  he  had  come  in,  her  pale  face  was  flooded  with 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  had  hard  work  to 
keep  herself  from  going  into  hysterics,  but  she  instinctively  knew 
how  much  he  would  hate  a  scene,  and  she  checked  herself  in 
time. 

"  Oh,"  she  murmured,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;  it  is  such  a 
comfort,  such  an  infinite  pleasure."  And  so  she  went  on,  cooing 
out  words  over  him,  and  stroking  his  hair  with  her  thin  fingers ; 
while  he  rather  tried  to  avert  his  eyes,  he  was  so  much  afraid  of 
betraying  how  much  he  thought  her  altered. 

But  when  she  came  down,  dressed  for  dinner,  this  sense  of 
lier  change  was  diminished  to  him.  Her  short  brown  hair  had 
already  a  little  wave,  and  was  ornamented  by  some  black  lace ; 
she  wore  a  large  black  lace  shawl — ^it  had  been  her  mother's  of 
old — over  some  delicate-coloured  muslin  dress;  her  face  was 
slightly  flushed,  and  had  the  tints  of  a  wild  rose ;  her  lips  kept 
pale  and  trembling  with  involuntary  motion,  it  is  true ;  and  as 
the  lovers  stood  together,  hand  in  hand,  by  the  window,  he  was 
aware  of  a  little  convulsive  twitching  at  every  noise,  even  while 
she  seemed  gazing  in  tranquil  pleasure  on  the  long  smooth  slope 
of  the  newly-mown  lawn,  stretching  down  to  the  little  brook 
that  prattled  merrily  over  the  stones  on  its  merry  course  to 
Uamley  town. 

He  felt  a  stronger  twitch  than  ever  before;  even  while  his 
ear,  less  delicate  than  hers,  could  distinguish  no  peculiar  sound. 
About  two  minutes  after  Mr.  Wilkins  entered  the  room.  He 
came  up  to  Mr.  Corbet  with  a  warm  welcome :  some  of  it  real, 
some  of  it  assumed.  He  talked  volubly  to  him,  taking  little  or 
DO  notice  of  Ellinor,  who  dropped  into  the  background,  and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  by  Miss  Monro ;  for  on  this  day  they  were  all 
to  dine  together.  Ealph  Corbet  thought  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
aged;  but  no  wonder,  after  all  his  anxiety  of  various  kinds: 
Mr.  Dnnster's  flight  and  reported  defalcations,  EUinor's  illness,  of 
Oie  seriousness  of  which  her  lover  was  now  convinced  by  her 
appearance. 

He  would  fain  have  spoken  more  to  her  during  the  dinner  that 
ensued,  but  Mr.  Wilkins  absorbed  all  his  attention,  talking  and 
questioning  on  subjects  that  left  the  ladies  out  of  the  conversation 
almost  perpetually.  Mr.  Corbet  recognised  his  host's  fine  tact, 
even  while  his  persistence  in  talking  annoyed  him.  He  was  quite 
taie  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  anxious  to  spare  his  daughter  any 
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exertion  beyond  that — to  which,  indeed,  she  seemed  scsrelv 
equal — of  Bitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  And  the  more  bei 
father  talked — so  fine  an  observer  was  Mr.  Corbet — the  more 
silent  and  depressed  ELlinor  appeared.  But  by-and-by  he  ac- 
counted for  this  inveree  ratio  of  gaielj,  as  he  perceiTed  how 
quickly  Mr.  Wilkins  had  his  gla^  replenished.  And  here,  agmn, 
Mr.  Corbet  drew  hia  twnclusions,  from  the  silent  way  in  whichj 
without  a,  word  or  a  sign  from  hia  master,  Fletcher  gave  him  moro 
wine  continually — wine  that  was  drained  off  at  once. 

"  Six  glasses  of  sherry  before  dessert,"  thought  Mr.  Corbet  tft 
himself.  "Bad  habit — no  wonder  EUinor  looks  grave."  And. 
when  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone,  Mr.  Wilkins  helped  hiniBeif 
even  still  more  freely ;  yet  without  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation.  He  had  alway»: 
talked  well  and  racily,  that  Ralph  knew,  and  in  this  power 
now  recognised  a  temptation  to  which  he  feared  tliat  his  futura 
father-in-law  had  succumbed.  And  yet,  while  he  perceived  that 
this  gift  led  into  temptation,  he  coveted  it  for  himself ;  for  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  this  fluency,  this  happy  choice  of  epithets, 
was  the  one  thing  he  should  (ail  in  whea  he  began  to  enter  intoi 
the  more  active  career  of  his  profession.  But  after  some  timft' 
spent  in  listening,  and  admiring,  with  this  little  feeling  of  envy 
lurking  in  the  background,  Mr.  Corbet  became  aware  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  increasing  confusion  of  ideae,  and  rather  unnatural  mer- 
riment ;  and,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  from  admiration  to  disgust, 
he  rose  up  to  go  into  the  library,  where  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Wilkins  accompanied  hira,  laughing  and 
talking  somewhat  loudly.  Was  EUinor  aware  of  her  father's 
state  7  Of  that  Mr.  Corbet  could  not  be  sure.  She  looked  up 
with  grave  sad  eyes  as  they  came  into  the  room,  but  with  no 
apparent  sensation  of  surprise,  annoyance,  or  shame.  When  her 
glance  met  her  father's,  Mr.  Corbet  noticed  that  it  set 
sober  the  latter  immediately.  He  sat  down  near  tl 
window,  and  did  not  speak,  but  sighed  heavily  from  time 
Miss  Monro  took  up  a  book,  in  order  to  leave  the  young  peopis 
to  themselves;  and  after  a  little  low  miu'mured  conversatiaD, 
EUinor  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  things  for  a  stroll  throi^h  the 
meadows  by  the  river-aide. 

They  were  sometimes  sauntering  along  in  the  lovely  summer 
twilight,  now  resting  on  some  grassy  hedge-row  bank,  or  staading 
still,  looking  at  the  great  barges,  with  their  crimson  sails,  lazily 
Hoating  down  the  river,  making  ripples  on  the  glassy  opal 
face  of  the  water.  They  did  not  talk  very  much ;  Ellinor  sec 
disinclined  for  the  exeitiou ;  and  her  lover  was  thinking  over 
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\  Wilkins's  behaTioiir,  with  some  eurprise  and  distaste  of  the  habit 
'   BO  evidently  growing  upcm  him. 

They  came  home,  looking  Berioua  and  tired  :  yet  they  could 

not  account  for  their  fatigue  by  the  length  of  their  walk,  and 

Miffi  Monro,  forgetting  Autolycus's  song,  kept  fidgeting  about 

ELlinor,  and  wondering  how  it  was  she  looked  eo  pale,  if  she  had 

I  only  been  as  far  as  the  Ash  Meadow.     To  escape  from  thia 

iTODder,  Ellinor  went  early  to  bed.     Mr.  Wilkins  waa  gone,  no 

ime  knew  where,  and  Ralph  and  Misia  Monro  were  left  to  a  half- 

I  bfmr's   tete-a-tets.      He  thought  he   could  easily  account  for 

I   EUinor's  languor,  if,  indeed,  she  bad  perceived  as  much  as  ha 

bad  done  of  her  father's  stale,  when  they  had  come  into  the 

libmry  after  dinner.     But  there  were  many  details  which  he  was 

roxiotl3  to  hear  from  a  comparatively  inififferent  person,  and  aa 

soon  as   he   could,   he  passed  on  from  the  conversation   about 

SUinor's  health,  to  inquiries  as  to  the  whole  affair  of    Mr. 

Dnnster's  disappearance. 

Next  to  her  anxiety  about  Ellinor,  Misa  Monro  liked  to  dilate 
Ml  the  mysteiy  connected  wilh  Mr.  Dunster's  flight ;  for  that  was 
the  word  she  employed  without  hesitation,  aa  she  gave  him 
the  account  of  the  event  universally  received  ani?  believed 
in  by  the  people  of  Hamley.  How  Mr,  Dunst^r  had  never 
lieen  liked  by  any  one;  how  everybody  remembered  that 
lie  could  never  look  them  Btraight  in  the  face;  how  he  always 
seemed  to  be  hiding  something  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
Inown ;  how  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum  (exact  quantity  unknown) 
niU  of  the  county  bank  only  the  day  before  he  left  Hamley, 
di>nbtl^B3  in  preparation  for  his  escape ;  how  Borne  one  had  told 
Ut.  Wilkins  he  had  seen  a  man  just  like  Dunster  lurking  about 
llie  docks  at  Liverpool,  about  two  days  after  he  had  left  his 
lodgings,  but  that  this  some  one,  being  in  a  hmry,  had  not  cared 
to  tilop  and  Bpeak  to  the  man ;  how  iliat  the  a^airs  in  the  office 
*»e  discovered  to  be  in  such  a  sad  state  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Sir.  Dunster  had  absconded — he  that  had  been  eo  trusted  by 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wilkina.  Money  gone  no  one  knew  how  or  where, 
"But  has  he  no  friends  who  can  explain  his  proceedings,  and 
•Mount  for  the  missing  money,  in  some  way  1 "  asked  Mr.  Corbet. 
"No,  none.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  written  everywhere,  right  and 
Isft,  1  believe.  I  know  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunster's  nearest 
leUtion — a  tradesman  in  the  City — a  cousin,  I  think,  and  he 
wold  give  no  information  in  any  way.  He  knew  that  about  ten 
Jtua  ago  Mr.  Danster  had  had  a  great  fancy  for  going  to 
America,  and  had  read  a  grent  many  travels — all  just  what  a 
lUD  would  do  before  going  off  to  a  ouuntry." 
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"  Ten  yeara  is  a  long  time  beforehand,"  said  Mr.  Corbet,  hall 
smilingi  "  shows  malice  prepense  with  a  vengeaDCe."  But  then, 
turning  grave,  he  said :  "  Did  he  leave  Hamley  in  debt  ?  " 

"No;  I  never  heard  of  that,"  said  Mise  Monro,  rather 
willingly,  for  she  conaidered  it  us  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  the 
Wilkinapa,  whom  Mr,  Dunster  had  injured  (tis  she  thought)  to 
blacken  his  character  as  much  aa  was  conaistenl  with  any  degtee 
of  truth, 

"  It  ia  a  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Corbet,  musing. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  quickly;  "I  am  BUre,  if  yon 
Been  the  man,  with  one  or  two  aide-locka  of  hair  combed  ova 
baldness,  as  i£  be  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  his  eyes  that  neret 
looked  at  you,  and  his  way  of  eating  with  hie  knife  when  he 
tliotight  he  was  not  observed — oh,  and  numbers  of  things  I — 
you  woidd  not  think  it  strange," 

Mr.  Corbet  smiled. 

"  I  only  meant  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  extravRgant  ot 
vicious  habits  which  would  account  for  his  embezzlement  of  the 
money  that  is  missing — but,  to  be  sure,  money  in  itself  u 
temptation — only  he,  being  a  partner,  was  in  a  fair  way 
making  it  without  risk  to  himself  Has  Mr.  Wilkins  taken  a 
steps  to  have  him  arrested  in  America?  He  might  ea^y 
that." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Ralph,  you  don't  know  our  good  Mr. 
Wilkins  !  lie  would  rather  bear  the  loss,  I  am  sure,  and  all  tiii* 
trouble  and  care  which  it  has  brought  upon  him,  than  be 
upon  Mr.  Dunsler." 

"  Revenged  I     What  nonsense  I     It  is  simple  justice — jostiea 
to  himself  and  to  others — to  see  that  villainy  is  bo  su;" 
puniahed  as  to  deter  others  from  entering  upon  such  w 
But  I  have  little  doubt  Mr.  Wilkins  has  taken  the  right 
he  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down  quietly  under  such  a  loss." 

"  No,  indeed  1  He  had  him  advertised  in  the  7'imes  and  id  tho 
county  papers,  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  paunda  for  in- 
formation concerning  him," 

"  Twenty  pounds  was  too  little." 

"  So  I  said.  I  told  Ellinor  that  I  would  givb  twenty  ponnda 
myself  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  she,  poor  darling  !  fell 
B-trembling,  and  said,  '  I  would  give  all  I  have — I  would  gira 
my  life.'  And  then  slie  was  in  such  distress,  and  sobbed 
promised  her  I  would  never  name  it  to  her  again." 

"  Poor  child — poor  child  I  she  wants  change  of  scene.     Htt 
nerves  have  bepn  sadly  shaken  by  her  illnesa." 
,  The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  Ellinor  was  to  go  to  church  bc 
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the  first  time  smce  her  illness.  Her  father  had  decided  it  for  her, 
or  else  she  would  iain  have  stayed  away — she  would  hardly 
acknowledge  why,  even  to  herself,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
very  words  and  presence  of  God  must  there  search  her  and  find 
her  out. 

She  went  early,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  trying 
to  foiget  the  past  in  the  present.  They  walked  slowly  along 
between  the  rows  of  waving  golden  com  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
Mr.  Corbet  gathered  blue  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  made  up  a  little 
rustic  nosegay  for  her.  She  took  and  stuck  it  in  her  girdle, 
smiling  &intly  as  she  did  so. 

Hanailey  Church  had,  in  former  days,  been  collepiate,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  m^ch'larger  and  g4nder  than  t^  i^ajority  of 
country-town  churches.  The  Ford  Bank  pew  was  a  square  one, 
downstairs;  the  Ford  Bank  servants  sat  in  a  front  pew  in  the 
gallery,  right  before  their  master.  EUinor  was  "  hardening  her 
heart "  not  to  listen,  not  to  hearken  to  what  might  disturb  the 
wound  which  was  just  bemg  skinned  over,  when  she  caught 
Dixon's  fece  up  above.  He  looked  looked  worn,  sad,  soured,  and 
Anxious  to  a  miserable  degree;  but  he  was  straining  eyes  and 
ears,  heart  and  soul,  to  hear  the  solemn  words  read  from  the 
pulpit,  as  if  in  them  alone  he  could  find  help  in  his  strait. 
EUmor  felt  rebuked  and  humbled. 

She  was  in  a  tumultuous  state  of  mind  when  they  left  church ; 
she  wished  to  do  her  duty,  yet  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was. 
Who  was  to  help  her  with  wisdom  and  advice  ?  Assuredly  he  to 
whom  her  future  life  was  to  be  trusted.  But  the  case  must  be 
stated  in  an  impersonal  form.  No  one,  not  even  her  husband,  must 
ever  know  anything  against  her  father  from  her.  EUinor  was  so 
artless  herself,  that  she  had  little  idea  how  quickly  and  easily 
some  people  can  penetrate  motives,  and  combine  disjointed 
sentences.  She  began  to  speak  to  Halph  on  their  slow,  saunter- 
ing walk  homewards  through  the  quiet  meadows : 

'*  Suppose,  Ralph,  that  a  girl  was  engaged  to  be  married " 

"  I  can  very  easily  suppose  that,  with  you  by  me,"  said  he, 
filling  up  her  pause. 

"  Oh  1  but  I  don't  mean  myself  at  all,"  replied  she,  reddening. 
"  I  am  only  thinking  of  what  might  happen ;  and  suppose  that 
this  girl  knew  of  some  one  belonging  to  her — we  will  call  it  a 
brother — ^who  had  done  somethiag  wrong,  that  would  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  family  if  it  was  known — ^thoTigh,  indeed, 
it  might  not  have  been  so  very  wrong  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it 
would  look  to  the  world — ought  she  to  break  off  her  engagement 
lor  fear  of  involving  her  lover  in  the  disgrace  7  " 
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"  Certainly  not,  without  telling  him  her  reason  for  dorn[_ 

"  Ah  !  but  suppose  she  could  not.    She  might  not  be  at  liberty 

"  I  can't  answer  aupposilitioua  caaes.  I  must  have  the  facta — 
if  facta  there  are — more  plainly  before  me  before  I  can  giva 
iiQ  gpinion.  Who  are  you  thinking  of,  Ellinor  ?  "  asked  he, 
rather  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  of  no  one,"  she  answered  in  afiright.  "  Why  ahoold  I 
be  thinking  of  any  one?  I  often  try  to  plan  out  what  I  Bhould 
do,  or  what  I  ought  to  do,  if  auch  and  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened, juat  aa  yoa  recollect  I  used  to  wonder  if  I  should  have 
preeence  of  mind  in  caae  of  fire." 

"  Then,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  girl  who  is  engaged, 
and  whd  has  the  imaginary  brother  who  gets  into  disgrace  7  " 

"  Yea,  I  suppose  ao,"  said  alie,  a  little  annoyed  at  baving 
betrayed  any  personal  interest  in  the  affair. 

He  was  silent,  meditating. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,"  said  ahe,  timidly,  "  is  there  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  had  bi'ttet  tell  me  fully  out  what  ia  in  your 
mind,"  he  replied,  kindly,  "  Something  haa  happened  which 
has  auc^ested  these  quesiiona.  Are  you  putting  yourself  in  the 
place  of  any  one  about  whom  you  have  been  hearing  lately?  I 
know  you  used  to  do  so  formerly,  when  you  were  a  little  girL" 

"  No ;  it  was  a  very  foolish  question  of  mine,  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  anything  about  it.  See  !  here  ia  Mr.Nesa  overtaking 
us." 

The  clergyman  joined  them  on  the  broad  walk  that  ran  by  the 
river-aide,  and  the  talk  became  general.  It  was  a  relief  to  Elli- 
nor, who  had  not  attained  her  end,  but  who  had  gone  far  towonia 
betraying  something  of  her  own  individual  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion ahe  had  asked.  Ralph  had  hi^eti  more  atruck  even  by  ber 
manner  than  her  words.  He  was  sure  that  something  lurked 
behind,  and  had  an  idea  of  his  oivn  that  it  was  connected  with 
Dunater's  disappearance.  But  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ness's  joining 
them  gave  him  leisure  to  consider  a  little. 

The  end  of  hia  reUections  was,  that  the  nest  day,  Monday,  bft 
went  into  the  town,  and  artfully  learnt  all  he  could  hear  abcmfi 
Mr.  Dunsler'a  character  and  mode  of  going  on ;  and  with  Btill 
more  skill  he  extracted  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  embairaBBed. 
nature  of  Mr.  Wllkina'a  affairs — embarrassment  which  waa  _ 
rally  attributed  to  Dunater'a  disappearance  with  a  good  laigQ  buu 
belonging  to  the  firm  in  his  posaesaion.  But  Mr.  Corbet  thoQg^fe 
otherwise^  he  had  occuatoraed  himself  to  seek  out  tbe  bf 
motives  for  men's  conduct,  and  to  call  the  result  of  thees 
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ilelies  wisdom.  Ue  ima^ned  that  Dimaiier  Lad  heaa  well  paid 
by  Mr.  Wilkine  for  his  diBsppearance,  which  waa  an  easy  way  of 
aooouuting  for  the  derangement  of  sccounts  and  loss  of  money 
that  arose,  in  fact,  fTom  Mr.  Williine'a  extravagance  of  habits  aud 
growing  intemperance, 

On  the  Mooday  afternoon  he  said  to  Eilinor,  "  Mr.  Neaa  intec^  1 
rupted  us  yesterday  in  a  very  interesting  converBation.  Do  yonj 
remember,  love  7  "  I 

Eilinor  reddened  and  kept  her  head  etill  mare  intently  bent  1 
over  a  sketch  she  was  making. 

"Yes;  I  recollect." 

"  I  Lave  been  thinking  about  it.     I  alill  t>iitilf  she  ought  to  1 
tell  her  lover  that  such  disgrace  hung  over  him — I  mean,  o 
the  family  with  whom  he  was  going  to  connect  liimaelf. 
coitrse,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  make  him  stand  by  her  i 
more  for  her  frankness." 

"  Oh  !  but,  Kalph,  it  might  perhaps  be  something  she  ought  .1 
not  to  tell,  whatever  came  of  her  silence."  I 

*'  Of  course  there  might  be  aU  sorts  of  cases.  TTnless  I  knev  i| 
more  I  could  not  pretend  to  judge." 

This  was  said  rather  more  coolly.  It  had  the  desired  eff"^,j 
EUinor  laid  down  her  brush,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  iiaod.  \ 
After  a  pause,  slie  turned  towards  him  and  said : 

"I  will  tell  you  tlijs;  and  more  yon  must  not  aak  n 
know  you  are  as  safe  as  can  be,  I  am  the  girl,  you  are  the  lover, 
and  possible  shame  hangs  over  my  father,  if  something — oh,  so 
dreadful "  (here  she  blanched),  "  but  not  so  very  much  his  fault, 
is  ever  found  out." 

Though  this  was  nothing  more  than  he  expected,  though  Ealpli  1 
thought  that  he  was  aware  what  the  dreadful  something  might  be,  J 
yet,  when  it  was  acknowleged  in  words,  his  heart  contracted,  and 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  intent,  wi.-tful,  beautiful  face,  creep- 
ing close  to  his  to  read  his  expression  aright.  Bat  after  that  his 
jireeence  of  mind  came  in  aid.  He  took  her  in  hia  arms  and 
kiaeed  her;  murmuring  fond  words  of  sympathy,  and  promises  of 
faith,  nay,  even  of  greater  love  than  before,  since  greater  need 
■he  might  have  of  lEat  love.  But  somehow  he  was  glad  when 
Ibe  drewiiig^bell  rang,  Bind  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room  he 
'at  he  had  heard;  for  the  intelligence  had  b 
1),  although  he  had  fancied  that  hia  moruii 
la  liad  prepared  him  for  iL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EiLPH  CoBBET  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  keep  Sown 
curiosity  during  the  next  few  days.  It  was  a  miserable  tiling  lo 
hare  Ellinor'a  luiapoken  secret  severing  them  like  a  phantom. 
But  he  had  given  her  his  word  that  he  would  make  no  further 
inqiiirfea  from  her.  Indeed,  he  thought  he  could  well  enough 
roake  out  the  outline  of  past  events;  still,  there  was  too  much 
left  to  conjecture  for  his  mind  not  to  bo  always  busy  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  felt  inclined  to  probe  Mr.Wilkins  in  their  after-dinner 
conveisatioa,  in  which  hia  host  waa  frank  and  lax  enough  an 
many  subjects.  But  once  touch  on  the  name  of  Dunster  and 
Mr.  Wilkins  sank  into  a  kind  of  auapicioua  depreseion  of  spirits; 
talking  little,  and  with  evident  caution  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
shooting  furtive  glances  at  his  interiocutor's  face.  Ellinor  was 
resolutely  impervious  to  any  attempts  of  Ma  to  bring  his  convert 
sation  with  her  back  to  the  subject  which  more  and  more 
engrossed  Balph  Corbet's  mind.  She  had  done  her  duty,  as 
she  understood  it ;  and  had  received  aasurancea  which  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  believe  fondly  with  all  the  tender  faith  of  her 
heart.  Whatever  came  to  pass,  Ralph's  love  would  atill  be  hers; 
nor  was  he  unwarned  of  what  might  come  to  pass  in  some  dread 
future  day.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  to  what  might  be  in  store  fbr 
her  (and,  after  all,  the  chances  were  immeasurably  in  her  favour); 
and  she  bent  herKelf  with  her  whole  strength  into  enjojdng  the 
present.  Day  by  day  Mr.  Corbet's  spirits  flagged.  He  imt, 
however,  so  generally  uniform  in  the  tenor  of  his  talk — vtmx 
very  merry,  and  always  avoiding  any  subject  that  might  call  Ottt 
deep  feeling  either  on  his  own  or  any  one  eJse's  part,  that  few 
people  were  aware  of  his  changes  of  mood.  EUinor  felt  them, 
though  she  would  not  acknowledge  them  ;  it  was  bringing  har 
too  much  face  to  face  with  the  great  terror  of  her  life. 

One  mornine  he  announced  the  fact  of  hia  brother's  approachlag 
marriage;  the  wedding  was  hastened  on  account  of  some  impend- 
ing event  in  the  duke'a  family ;  and  the  home  letter  he  had 
received  that  day  was  to  bid  his  presence  at  Stokely  Caatle,  Mid 
also  to  desire  him  to  be  at  home  by  a  certain  time  not  very  dis- 
tant, in  order  so  look  over  the  requi«te  legal  pipers,  and  to 
give  his  assent  to  some  of  them.  He  gave  many  reasosB  why 
this  unlooked-for  depnjture  ofhis  was  absolutely  neceaaary; 
le  doubted  it.  lie  need  not  have  alleged  such 
BS.      The  truth  was,  he   was  reatrained  and 
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e  at  Ford  Bank  ever  sLace  Ellinor's  confidence.  He  could 
:  rightly  calculate  on  the  most  desirable  course  for  his  own 
erests,  while  his  love  for  her  was  constantly  being  renewed  by 
:  sweet  presence.  Away  from  her,  he  could  judge  more  wisely, 
■r  did  heaUege  any  false  reasons  for  his  departure;  but  the 
Lse  of  relief  to  himself  was  so  great  at  his  recall  home,  that  he 
s  afraid  of  having  it  perceived  by  others ;  and  so  took  the  very 
y  which,  if  others  had  be6n  as  penetrating  as  himself,  would 
ve  betrayed  him. 

Mr.  WiAins,  too,  had  begun  to  feel  the  restraint  of  Ralph's 
ive  watchful  presence.  EUinor  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
xried ;  nor  was  the  promised  money  forthcoming  if  she  had 
m.  And  to  have  a  fellow  dawdline  about  the  house  all  day, 
•ntering  into  the  flower-garden,  peering  about  everywhere,  aild 
dng  a  kind  of  right  to  put  all  manner  of  unexpected  questions, 
fl  anything  but  agreeable.  It  was  only  Ellinor  that  clung  to  his 
isence— clung  as  though  some  shadow  of  what  might  happen 
Eore  they  met  again  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  As  soon  as  he 
1  left  the  house  she  flew  up  to  a  spare  bedroom  window,  to 
tch  for  the  last  glimpse  of  the  fly  which  was  taking  him  into 
i  town.  And  then  she  kissed  the  part  of  the  pane  on  which 
\  figure,  waving  an  arm  out  of  the  carriage  window,  had  last 
peared ;  and  went  down  slowly  to  gather  together  all  the  things 
had  last  touched — the  pen  he  had  mended,  the  flower  he  had 
lyed  with,  and  to  lock  them  up  in  the  little  quaint  cabinet  that 
d  held  her  treasures  since  she  was  a  tiny  child. 
Miss  Monro  was,  perhaps,  very  wise  in  proposing  the  trans- 
ion  of  a  difficult  part  of  Dante  ,for  a  distraction  to  Ellinor. 
ie  girl  went  meekly,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  task  set  her  by  her 
od  governess,  and  by-and-by  her  mind  became  braced  by  the 
ertion. 

Balph's  people  were  not  very  slow  in  discovering  that  some- 
ing  had  not  gone  on  quite  smoothly  with  him  at  Ford  Bank, 
ley  knew  his  ways  and  looks  with  &mily  intuition,  and  could 
nly  be  certain  thus  far.  But  not  even  his  mother's  skilfulest 
lesy  nor  his  favourite  sister's  coaxing,  could  obtain  a  word  or  a 
at;  and  when  his  father,  the  squire,  who  had  heard  the  opinions 
the  female  part  of  the  family  on  this  head,  began,  in  his 
neBt  blustering  way,  in  their  tete-a-tetes  after  dinner,  to  hope 
It  Balph  was  thinking  better  than  to  run  his  head  into  that 
ofonnded  Hamley  attorney's  noose,  Ralph  gravely  required 
r.  Corbet  to  explain  his  meaning,  which  he  professed  not  to 
derstand  so  worded.  And  when  the  squire  had,  with  much 
rplexity,  put  it  into  the  plain  terms  of  hoping  that  his  son 
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W88  ttinting  of  breaking  off  his  engagement  to 
Ralph  coolly  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that,  in  that  case,  he 
should  lose  all  title  to  being  a  man  of  hoBOUr,  and  might  have  c 
action  brought  against  him  for  breath  of  promise  ? 

Yet  not  the  leea  for  all  tbia  'waa  the  idea  in  bis  mind  as 
future  possibility. 

Before  very  long  the  Corbet  family  moved  en  masse  to  Stokely 
Castle  for  the  wedding.  Of  course,  Kalph  associated  on  eqnal 
terms  with  the  magnates  of  the  county,  who  were  the  employers 
of  Ellinor's  father,  and  spoke  of  him  always  as  "  Wilkina,"  just 
as  they  spoke  of  the  butler  a:S  "  Simmons.''  Here,  too,  among  a 
dans  of  men  high  above  local  gossip,  and  thus  unaware  of  his 
engagement,  he  l*,mt  the  popular  opinion  resjiecting  his  future 
father-in-law ;  an  opinion  not  entirely  respectful,  though  inter 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  liking.  "Poor  Wiltins,' 
as  they  called  him,  "  was  sadly  extravagant  for  a  man  in  hi 
position;  had  no  right  to  spend  money,  and  act  as  if  he  were  i 
man  of  independent  fortune."  His  habits  of  life  were  criticised; 
and  pity,  not  free  from  blame,  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
losses  he  had  sustAined  from  his  late  clerk's  disappearance  and 
defalcation.  But  what  could  be  expected  if  a  man  did  not  choose 
to  attend  to  his  own  business? 

The  wedding  went  by,  as  grand  weddings  do,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  according  to  the  approved  pattern.  A  Cabinet  minister 
honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and,  being  a  distant  relation  at 
the  Brftbants,  remained  for  a.  few  days  after  the  grand  occasion,' 
During  this  time  he  became  rather  intimate  with  Ralph  Corbet  f 
many  of  their  tastes  were  in  common.  Ralph  took  a  great  interestl 
in  the  manner  of  working  out  political  questions;  in  the  balance 

-  and  state  of  parties;  and  had  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  on  which  the  minister  piqued  himself.  In  retun 
latter  waa  always  on  the  look-out  for  promising  young  men,  wlm, 
either  by  their  capability  of  speech-making  or  article- writingi 
might  advance  the  views  of  his  party.  Recognising  the  poweO 
he  most  valued  in  Ralph,  he  spared  no  pains  to  attach  him  to  hi 
own  pohtical  set.  When  they  separated,  it  waa  with  the  fui 
understanding  that  they  were  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  ii 
London. 

The  holiday  Ralph  allowed  himself  was  passing  rapidly  awnv; 
hut,  before  he  returned  to  his  chambers  and  his  hard  work,  n 
had  promised  t«  spend  a  few  more  days  with  Ellinor ;  and 
suited  him  to  go  straight  from  the  duke's  to  Ford  Bunk.     H 
left  the  castle  soon  after  breakfast — the  lusurious,  elegant  break 

i  Jut,  served  by  domestics  who  performed  their  work  with 
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iwuraey  and  perfection  of  mncHneg.     He  arrived  nt  Ford  Banfc' 
>efore  the  man-sert'aat  had  quite  finifllied  the  dirtier  part  of  his 
[nomiag's  work,  and  ha  came  to  the  glass-door  in  hig  striped 
QottoD  jacket,  a  little  soUed,  and  roiling  up  hia  working  apron. 
Ellinor  was  not  yet  Btrong-  enough  to  get  up  and  go  out  and' 
gather  flowers  for  the  rooms,  so  those  left  from  yesterday  wt 
ntther  fedad;  in  short,  the  contrast  from  entire  completeness  a 
exquisite  freahneas  of  arrangement  struck  forcibly  upon  Ralphs 
perceptions,  which  were  critical  rather  than  appredative ;  and,  as 
tas  affections  were  always  subdued  to  liis  intellect,  Ellinor'a  lovely 
tmx  and  graceful  figure  flying  to  meet  him  did  not  gain  his  full 
approval,  because  her  hair  was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  war, 
her  wwst  was  either  too  long  or  too  short,  her 
too  tight  for  the  standard  of  fashion  to  which  his  eye  had  b( 
acciifltomed  while  scanning  the  bridesmaids  and        '        >  ■  '  ■ 
ladies  at  Stokely  Castle. 

But,  a«  he  hiid  always  piqued  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
oa  one  aide  all  eaperficial  worldliness  in  his  chase  after  power,  it 
did  not  do  for  him  to  shrink  from  seeing  and  facing  the  incom- 
pleteness of  moderate  means.  Only  marriage  upon  moderate^ 
means  was  gradually  becoming  more  distasteful  to  him. 

Nor  did  his  aabsequent  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolton, 
Cabinet  minister  before  mentioned,  tend  to  reconcile  him  to  i 
matrimony.  At  Lord  Bolton's  house  he  met  polished  iwid  intel 
leutua)  society,  and  all  that  smoothness  in  ministering  to  the 
knrer  waiit«  in  eating  and  drinking  which  seems  to  provide  that 
(he  right  thing  shall  always  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  BO  that  the  want  of  it  shall  never  impede  for  an  instant  the 
feast  of  wit  or  reason  ;  while,  if  he  went  to  the  houses  of  his 
ftienda,  men  of  the  same  college  and  standing  as  himself,  who 
had  been  seduced  into  early  marriages,  he  was  uncomfortably 
•ware  of  numerous  inconsistencies  and  hitches  in  their  meitagi 
Bveidee,  the  idea  of  the  possible  di^^race  that  might  befall 
fomily  with  which  he  thought  o£  allying  himself  haunted  Ml 
with  the  tenacity  and  also  with  the  exagjieration  of  a  nightman 
whenever  he  had  overwoiked  himself  in  his  search  after  availabl 
tad  profitable  knowledge,  or  had  a  fit  of  indigestion  aftei 
OCqliuite  dinners  he  was  learning  so  well  to  appreciate. 

Cfarietmas  was,  of  course,  to  be  devoted  to  his  own  family ;  it' 
waa  an  unavoidable  neces«ty,  ae  he  told  Kllitior,  while,  in  reality, 
hi!  waa  beginning  to  find  absence  from  his  betrothed  something 
»  relief.  Yet  the  wranglinga  and  folly  o£  his  home, 
i  by  the  presence  of  a  Lady  Maris,  made  him  look  foi 
"  Wttt  Vord  Book  mtb  something  of  the  old  pleaaox^ 
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Ellinor,  witk  the  fine  tact  which  love  givea,  had  discovered  hia 
annoyance  at  various  lictle  incongruities  in  the  houaehold  at 
time  of  his  second  visit  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  had  laboured 
to  mate  all  as  perfect  as  she  could  before  his  return.  But  she 
had  much  to  struggle  against.  Ear  the  first  time  in  her  life  there 
■was  a  great  want  of  ready  money ;  she  could  scarcely  obtain  the 
servants'  wages;  and  the  bill  for  the  spring  seeds  was  a  heavy 
weight  on  her  conscience.  For  Miss  Monro's  methodical  habits 
had  taught  her  pupil  great  exactitude  as  to  all  money  matters. 

Then  her  father's  temper  had  become  very  imcertaia. 
avoided  being  alone  with  her  whenever  he  possibly  could;  and 
the  consciousness  of  this,  and  of  the  terrible  mutual  secret  which 
was  the  cause  of  this  estrangement,  were  the  reasons  why  Ellinor 
never  recovered  her  pretty  youthful  bloom  after  her  illneffi.  Of 
course  it  was  to  this  that  the  outside  world  attributed  her  changed 
appearance.  They  would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "  Ah,  poor 
Misa  Wilkina  I     What  a  lovely    creature  she   was   before   that 

But  youth  is  youth,  and  will  assert  itself  in  a  certain  elasticity 
of  body  and  spirits ;  and  at  times  Ellinor  forgot  that  fearful 
night  for  several  hours  together.  Even  when  her  father's  averted 
eye  brought  it  all  once  more  before  her,  she  had  learnt  to  fonn 
excuses  and  palliations,  and  to  regard  Mr.  Duneter's  death  as  only 
the  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  accident.  But  she  tried  tt 
put  the  miserable  remembrance  entirely  out  of  hor  mind ;  to  gl 
on  from  day  to  day  thinking  only  of  the  day,  and  how  to  arrange 
it  so  as  to  cause  the  least  irritation  to  her  father.  She  would  so 
gladly  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  one  subject  which  avershadowed 
all  their  intercourse ;  she  fancied  that  by  speaking  die  might 
have  been  able  to  banish  the  phantom,  or  reduce  its  terror  t 
■what  she  believed  to  be  the  due  proportion.  But  her  father  wa 
evidently  determined  to  show  that  he  was  never  mote  to  b 
spoken  to  on  that  subject;  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  follow  hi 
lead  on  the  rare  occasions  that  they  fell  into  something  like  the 
old  confidential  intercourse.  As  yet,  to  her,  he  had  never  preit 
way  to  anger ;  but  belbre  her  he  had  often  spoken  in  a  mat 
which  both  pained  and  terrified  her.  Sometunes  his  eye  in 
midst  of  his  passion  caught  on  her  face  of  afiright  and  dismay,  and 
then  he  would  atop,  and  make  such  an  effort  to  control  himself  bb 
sometunes  ended  in  tears.  Ellinor  did  not  understand  that  both 
these  phases  were  owing  to  his  increasing  habit  of  drinking  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  done.  She  set  them  down  as  the  direct 
effects  of  a  sorely  burdened  conscience ;  and  strove  more  and 
more  to  plan  for  his  daily  life  at  home,  how  it  should  go  on  with 
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t  wheds,  neither  a  jerk  nor  ajar.  It  was  no  wonder 
looked  wiatfu],  and  careworn,  and  oJd.  Miss  Monro  Mas 
great  comfort;  tie  total  unconBcioUEness  on  that  lady's  part 
anytbiDg  below  the  mirface,  and  yet  lier  full  and  delicate  rec(_ 
nition  of  ail  the  little  daily  carea  and  trials,  made  her  aympathy 
most  Taluable  to  Ellinor,  while  there  was  no  need  to  fear  that  it 
would  ever  give  Miss  Monro  that  power  of  Bceing  into  the  heart 
of  things  which  it  frequently  confers  upon  imaginative  people, 
who  are  deeply  attached  to  some  one  in  sorrow. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  between  Ellinor  and  Dixon,  although 
they  scarcely  ever  exchanged  a  word  save  on  the  moat  conmion- 
plHce  eubjecta;  but  their  silence  was  based  on  diflerent  feelings 
from  that  which  separated  Ellinor  from  her  father.  Kllinor  and 
DLxon  could  not  apeak  freely,  l«caii8e  llieir  hearts  were  full  of 
pity  for  the  faulty  maa  whom  they  both  loved  ao  well,  and  tried 
flo  hard  to  respect. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  household  to  which  Ralph  Corbet 
came  down  at  Easter.  He  might  have  been  knoWD  in  London  as 
a  brilliant  diner-out  by  this  lime ;  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
throw  his  life  away  m  fireworks;  he  calculated  his  forces,  and 
condensed  their  power  as  much  as  might  be,  only  visiting  where 
he  WM  likely  to  meet  men  who  could  help  in  his  future  career. 
He  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  Easter  vacation  at  a  certain 
mnntry  house  which  would  be  full  of  such  human  stcpping- 
gUmee;  and  he  declined  in  order  to  keep  his  word  to  Ellinor,  and 
go  to  Ford  Bank.  But  he  could  not  help  looking  upon  himself 
» little  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  to  duty;  and  perhai»  this  view 
irfliieown  merits  made  him  chafe  under  his  future  father-in-law's 
imiability  of  manner,  which  now  showed  itself  even  to  him. 
He  found  himself  distinctly  regretting  that  he  had  suffered 
bimself  to  be  engaged  so  early  in  hfe;  and  having  become 
canscioaa  of  the  temptation  and  not  having  repelled  it  at  once,  of 
onme  it  returned  and  returned,  and  gradually  obtained  the 
Bustery  over  him.  What  was  to  be  gained  by  keeping  to  hia 
■ngagement  with  Ellinor?  Ue  should  have  a  delicate  wife  tc 
Imk  after,  and  even  more  than  the  common  additional  expenset 
nf  BMuriefl  life.  He  should  have  a  father-in-law  whose  character 
ttbcBt  had  had  only  a  local  and  provincial  respectability,  which 
it  was  now  daily  losing  by  habits  which  were  both  sensual  and 
TBlpwising  i  a  man,  too,  who  was  strangely  changing  from  joyous 
geniality  inlo  moody  surhness.  Besides,  ho  doubted  if,  in  the 
nident  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  the  fortune  to  )>o 
HJd  down  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Ellinor  could  ' 
unhcoming.     And  above  all,  and  around  all,  there  hovered 
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sLadow  of  some  nnrevealed  diflgrace,  which  mi^ 
st  any  time  and  involve  him  in  it.  He  thought  he  had  pretty 
'well  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  possible  ahiutie,  and  had  little 
doubt  it  would  turnouttobethatDuoster's  disappearance,  to  Ame- 
rica or  elsewhere,  had  been  an  arranged  plan  with  Mr,  Wilkins. 
Although  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet  was  capable  of  suspecting  bim  of  this 
mean  crime  (so  fur  removed  from  the  impulsive  commis-vion  of 
the  past  Bin  which  was  dragging  him  daily  lower  and  lower 
down),  it  was  of  a  kind  that  was  peculiarly  diatattteful  to  the 
acute  lawyer,  who  foresaw  how  such  base  conduct  would  taint  all 
whose  names  were  ever  mentioned,  even  by  chance,  m  connection 
with  it.  He  used  to  lie  miserably  tossing  on  hia  sleepless  bed, 
turning  over  these  thinga  in  the  night  season.  He  was  tormented 
by  all  these  thoughts;  he  would  bitterly  regret  the  past  events 
that  connected  him  with  Ellinor,  from  the  day  when  he  first  came 
to  read  with  Mr.  Ness  up  to  the  present  time.  Bat  when  he 
came  down  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  faded  Ellinor  flash  into 
mdmentary  beauty  at  his  entrance  into  the  dining-room,  and 
when  she  biushingly  drew  nKu  with  the  one  single  flower  freshly 
gathered,  which  it  lutd  been  her  custom  to  place  in  his  button-hols 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  he  felt  as  if  his  belter  self  wu 
stronger  than  temptation,  and  as  if  he  mnat  be  an  honest  man  and 
honourable  iover,  even  against  his  wish. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  temptation  gathered  strength.  Mr. 
Wilkins  came  down,  and  while  he  was  on  the  scene  Ellinor 
seemed  always  engrossed  by  her  father,  who  apparently  cared 
little  enough  for  all  her  attentions.  Then  there  was  a  com- 
plaining of  the  food,  which  did  not  suit  the  sickly  palate  of  A 
man  who  had  drunkhard  the  night  before;  and  possibly  these  com* 
plaints  were  extended  to  the  servants,  and  thoir  incompleteness  or 
incapacity  was  thus  brought  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Kftlph, 
who  would  have  preferred  to  eat  a  dry  crust  in  silence,  or  to  have 
gone  without  breakfast  altogether,  if  he  could  have  had  intellec- 
tual conversation  of  somehigh  order,  to  having  the  greatest  dainties 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  care  required  in  their  preparation  thus 
ooarsely  discussed  before  him.  By  the  time  such  breakfasts  wen 
linished,  Ellinor  looked  thirty,  and  her  spirils  were  gone  for  the 
day.  It  had  become  difficult  for  Kalph  to  contract  his  mjad  to 
her  small  domestic  interests,  and  she  had  tittle  else  to  talk  to  him 
about,  now  that  he  responded  but  curtly  to  all  her  (juestions  abonC 
himself,  and  was  weary  of  professing  a  love  w  hich  he  was  ceasing 
to  feel,  in  all  the  passionate  nothings  which  usually  make  np  H> 
much  of  lovers'  talk.  The  books  Hhe  had  been  reading  wera 
old  ciasBics,  whose  place  in  literature  no  longer  admitted  of  keeik 
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discnssion ;  the  poor  whom  she  cared  for  were  all  very  well  in 
their  way ;  and,  if  they  could  have  been  brought  in  to  illustrate 
a  theory,  hearing  about  them  might  have  been  of  some  use ;  but, 
as  it  was,  it  was  simply  tiresome  to  hear  day  after  day  of  Betty 
Palmer's  rheumatism  and  Mrs.  Kay's  baby's  fits.  There  was  no 
talking  politics  with  her,  because  she  was  so  ignorant  that  she 
always  agreed  with  everything  he  said. 

He  even  grew  to  find  luncheon  and  Miss  Monro  not  unpleasant 
varieties  to  his  monotonous  tete-a-tetea.     Then  came  the  walk, 
generally  to  the  town  to  fetch  Mr.  Wilkins  from  his  ofiice ;  and 
once  or  twice  it  was  pretty  evident  how  he  had  been  employing^ 
his  hours.     One  day  in  particular  his  walk  was  so  unsteady  and 
his  speech  so  thick,  that  Kalph  could  only  wonder  how  it  was 
that  Ellinor  did  not  perceive  the  cause ;  but  she  was  too  openly 
anxious  about  the  headache  of  which  her  father  complained  to 
have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  previous  self-indulgence  which 
must  have  brought  it  on.     This  very  afternoon,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  Duke  of  Hinton  and  a  gentleman  whom  Ralph  had 
met  in  town  at  Lord  Bolton's  rode  by,  and  recognised  him ;  saw 
Balph  supporting  a  tipsy  man  with  such  quiet  friendly  interest 
as  must  show  all  passers-by  that  they  were  previous  friends. 
Mr.  Corbet  chafed  and  fumed  inwardly  all  the  way  home  after 
this  unfortimate  occurrence ;  he  was  in  a  thoroughly  evil  temper 
before  they  reached  Ford  Bank,  but   he  had  too  much   self- 
command  to  let  this  be  very   apparent.     He  turned  into   the 
Bhrubbeiy  paths,  leaving  Ellinor  to  take   her  father  into   the 
quietness  of  his  own  room,  there  to  lie  down  and  shake  off  his 
headache. 

Ralph  walked  along,  ruminating  in  gloomy  mood  as  to  what 
Was  to  be  done ;  how  he  could  best  extricate  himself  from  the 
miserable  relation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  giving  way 
to  impulse.  Almost  before  he  was  aware,  a  little  hand  stole 
irithin  his  folded  arms,  and  Ellinor's  sweet  sad  eyes  looked  into  his. 
"I  have  put  papa  down  for  an  hour's  rest  before  dinner,"  said 
ahe.     "  His  head  seems  to  ache  terribly." 

Ralph  was  silent  and  unsympathising,  trying  to  nerve  himself 
up  to  be  disagreeable,  but  finding  it  difficult  in  the  face  of  such 
sweet  trust. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  conversation  last  autumn,  Ellinor  ? " 
he  began  at  length. 

Her  head  sunk.  They  were  near  a  garden-seat,  and  she  quietly 
sat  down,  without  speaking. 

"About  some  disgrace  which  you  then  fancied  hung  over 
you  7  "     No  answer.     "  Does  it  still  hang  over  you  ?  " 
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Yea  I "  alia  whispered,  with  a  heavy  aigh. 
And  yonr  father  knows  this,  of  cotirsa  7  " 
Yes  I"  again,  in  the  same  tone;  and  then  silence. 
I  think  it  ia  doing  him   harm,"  at   length  Ralph  went  on, 
decidedly. 

"  I  am  a&aid  it  ie,"  ahe  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  swd,  a  little  im- 
patiently.    "  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  about  it." 

"  No  I  you  could  not,"  replied  Ellinor.  "  I  was  sony  to  my 
very  heart  to  tell  you  what  I  did;  I  did  not  want  help;  aU  that  h 
post.  But  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  that  a  person  situated 
ns  I  was,  was  Justified  in  marrying  any  one  ignorant  of  what 
might  happen,  what  I  do  hope  and  trust  never  will." 

"  But  if  I  don't  know  what  you  are  alluding  to  i 
mysterious  way,  you  must  see — don't  you  see,  lore  1 — I  am 
position  of  the  ignorant  man  whom  I  think  you  said  yon  could 
not  feel  it  right  to  marry.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  straight  out 
what  it  ia  ?  "  He  could  not  help  his  irritation  betraying  itself  in 
his  t«nes  and  manner  of  speaking.  She  bent  a  little  forward,  and 
looked  full  into  his  face,  as  though  to  pierce  to  the  very  heart's 
truth  of  hini.  Then  ehe  said,  aa  quietly  as  she  had  ever  spokei 
in  her  lif  e,^ — ■ 

"  You  wish  to  break  off  our  engagement  ?  " 

He  reddened  and  grew  indignant  in  a  moment.  "  What 
nonsense  I  Just  because  I  ask  a  question  and  make  a  remark ! 
I  think  your  iUness  must  have  made  you  fanciful,  Ellinor. 
Sorely  nothing  I  said  deserves  such  an  interpretation.  On  the 
contrary,  have  I  not  shown  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  my  affection 
to  you  by  clinging  to  you  through — through  everything?" 

He  was  going  to  say  "  through  the  wearying  opposition  of  my 
family,"  but  he  stopped  short,  for  he  knew  that  the  very  fact  of 
his  mother's  opposition  had  only  made  bim  the  more  detenoined 
to  have  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance;  and  even  now  he  did 
not  intend  to  let  out,  what  he  had  concealed  up  to  this  time, 
that  his  friends  all  regretted  his  imprudent  engagement. 

Ellinor  sat  silently  gaziog  out  upon  the  meadows,  but  ee^g 
nothing.  Then  she  put  her  hand  into  his.  "  1  quite  trust  you, 
Ralph.  I  was  wrong  to  doubt,  I  am  afraid  I  have  grown 
fanciful  and  silly." 

He  was  rather  put  to  it  for  the  right  words,  for  she  1 
precisely  divined  the  dim  thought  that  had  overshadowed  his 
mind  when  she  had  looked  bo  intently  at  him,  But  he  caressed  her, 
aiid  reassured  her  with  fond  words,  as  incoherent  as  lovers'  words 
generally  are. 
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'^  By-and-Iij  tLey  eauntered  homewarda.     WLen  tliey  reached'' 
tie  hoiise,  Ellinor  left  him,  and  flew  uptu  Bee  how  her  father  was. 
When  Ralph  went  into  his  own  room  he  was  vexed  with  himself, 
both  for  what  he  had  said  and  for  what  he  had  not  eaid.     His 
mental  look-out  was  not  aatiafcctory. 

Neither  he  cor  Mr.  WiJkins  was  in  good  humoiir  with  the 
world  in  general  at  dinner-time,  and  it  needs  little  in  such  cases 
to  condense  and  turn  the  lowering  tempera  into  one  particnlar 
direction.  Aa  long  at  EUinor  and  Miss  Monro  stayed  in  the 
dining-room,  a  sort  of  moody  peace  had  been  kept  up,  the  ladies 
talking  in  celiac  tly  to  each  other  about  the  trivial  nothings  of 
tt.eir  daily  life,  with  an  instinetive  consciouHueBa  that  if  they  did 
not  chatter  on,  something  would  be  said  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whicli  would  be  distaateful  to  the  other. 

As  i^oon  aa  Ralph  had  ahut  the  donr  behind  them,  Mr.  Wilkins 
went  to  the  sideboard,  and  took  out  a  bottle  which  had  not 
jirevioualy  made  its  appearance. 

"Have  a  little  cognac?"  he  aaked,  with  an  assumption  of 
Ctureleseness,  as  be  poured  out  a  wine-glassful.  "  It's  a  capital 
thing  for  the  headache;  and  this  nasty  lowering  weather  haa 
given  me  a  racking  headache  all  day." 

"  I  am  BOrry  for  it,"  said  Ralph,  "  for  I  wanted  particularly  to 
speak  to  you  about  businesB — about  my  marriage,  in  fact." 

"  Well  1  apeak  away,  I'm  as  clear-headed  as  any  man,  if  that's 

Ralph  bowed,  a  little  contemptuously. 

"What  I  wanted  to  aay  was,  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  all 
things  arranged  for  my  marriage  in  August,  Ellinor  is  bo  much 
better  now;  in  fact,  so  strong,  that  I  think  we  may  reckon  upon 
her  standing  the  change  to  a  London  life  pretty  well." 

Mr.  Wilkins  stared  at  him  rather  blankly,  but  did  not 
tmmediately  apeak- 

"Of  course  I  may  have  the  deeds  drawn  up  in  which,  aa  by 
previous  arrangement,  you  advance  a  certain  portion  of  EUinor's 
Eortose  for  the  purposes  therein  to  be  assigned ;  as  we  settled 
lost  year  when  I  hoped  to  have  been  married  in  August?" 

A  thought  flitted  through  Mr.  Wilkins's  confused  brain  that  he 
ahould  find  it  impossible  to  produce  the  thousands  required  without 
having  recourse  to  the  money  lenders,  who  were  already  making 
difficultiea,  and  charging  him  usurious  interest  for  the  advances 
they  had  lately  made;  and  he  univisely  tried  to  obtain  a  diminu- 
tion ia  the  sum  he  had  originally  proposed  to  give  Ellinor, 
*■  Dowisely,"  because  he  mig^i  have  read  Ralph's  character  better 
th&u   to  suppose  he  would  easily  consent   to  any   diminutiou 
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without  good  and  sufficient  reason  being  given ;  or  without  Ji 
promiee  of  compensating  advantages  in  the  falure  for  the  present 
sacrifice  asked  from  hiin.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Wilkins,  dulled  as 
he  was  bj  wine,  thought  he  could  allege  a.  good  and  sufEcient 
reasoQ,  for  he  said : 

"  Tou  must  not  be  hard  upon  me,  Ralph.  That  promise  was 
made  before — before  I  exactly  knew  the  state  of  my  uflaira  !" 

"  Before  Dunster's  disappearance,  iti  feet,"  said  Mr.  Corbet, 
fixing  hia  steady,  penetrating  eyes  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  countenance. 

"Yes — exactly — before    Dunster's— — ~"     mumbled   i 
Wilkins,  red  and  confused,  and  not  finishing  his  aentence 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Ralph  (for  with  careful  carelessneas  of 
manner  he  thought  he  could  e."(tract  something  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  impending  disgrace  from  his  companion,  in  the  state  in 
which  he  then  was;  and  if  he  only  knew  more  about  this  danger 
he  could  guard  against  it ;  guard  others ;  porhaps  himself) — 
"  By  tiie  way,  have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  Dunater  iunee  ho 
went  off  to — America,  isn't  it  thought  7  " 

lie  was  startled  beyond  his  power  of  self-control  by  the 
instantaneous  change  in  Mr.  Wilkins  which  his  f|ueBtion  pro- 
duced. Both  started  up;  Mr.  Wilkins  white,  shaking,  and 
trying  to  say  something,  but  unable  to  form  a  sensible  sentence. 

"  Good  God  1  sir,  what  is  the  matter  7 "  said  BaJph,  alarmed  at 
these  agna  of  physical  suffering. 

Mr.  Wilkins  sat  down,  and  repelled  his  nearer  approach  with- 
out speaking. 

"  It  is  nothing,  only  this  headache  which  shoots  tlirough  me  at 
limes.  Don't  look  at  rae,  sir,  in  that  way.  It  is  very  unpleasant 
bo  find  another  man's  eyes  perpetually  fixed  upon  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  slid  Ralph,  coldly;  his  short-lived 
sympathy,  thus  repulsed,  giving  way  to  his  curiosity.  But  he 
waited  lor  a  minute  or  two  without  daring  to  renew  the  con- 
versatiau  at  the  point  where  they  had  stopped :  whether  inter- 
rupted by  bodily  or  mental  disiwrafort  on  the  part  of  his 
companion  he  was  not  quite  sure.  While  he  hesitated  how  to 
begin  again  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wilkins  pulled  the  bottle  of 
brandy  to  himself  and  Qlled  his  glass  again,  tostung  off  the  spirit 
as  if  it  had  been  water.  Then  he  tried  to  look  Mr.  Corbet  full  in 
the  fat^e,  with  a  stare  as  pertinacious  as  he  could  make  it,  but 
Tery  different  from  the  keen  observant  gaiie  which  was  trying  U 
read  him  through. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about?  "  said  Ralph,  at  length,  with 
the  mo«t  natural  air  in  the  world,  just  as  if  he  had  rc»lly  been 
forgetful  of  some  half-discuaaed  subject  of  interest. 
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^^BiW    vthat   you'd  a   d d    deal   better   hold   your   tongl 

■bom,"  growled  out  Mr.  Wilkina,  in  a,  surly  thick  voice. 

"  Sir  1 "  said  Ralph,  etartiug  to  his  feet  with  real  paeaion  I 
being  bo  addreaaed  by  "  Wilkina  the  attorney." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  latter,  "  I'll  manage  my  own  aflaira,  b 
silow  of  no  meddling  and  no  questioning.     1  said  so  one 
and  I  wsa  not  minded,  and  bad  came  of  it;  and  now 
again.      And   if   you're   to    come    here    and   put    imperline* 
questions,  and  stare  at  me  as  youVe  been  doing  this  half-hod 
past,  wby,  the  sooner  you  leave  this  house  the  betier  ! " 

Ralph  half  turned  to  take,  him  at  his  word,  and  go  at  on 
but  then  he  "gave  E I linor  another  chance,"  aa  he  worded  r 
his  thoughts;  but  it  was  in  no  opirit  of  conciliation  that  be  at 

"  Tou've  taken  too  much  of  that  stuff,  air.  You  don't  know 
what  you're  saying.  If  you  did,  I  should  leave  your  house  at 
omce,  never  to  return." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?"  said  Mr.  Wilkina,  trying  to  stand 
up,  and  look  dignified  and  sober.  "I  pay,  sir,  that  if  you  ever 
venture  ajjain  to  talk  and  look  as  yon  have  done  to-night,  why, 
sir,  I  will  ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown  the  door  by  my_ 
eervantSL  So  now  you  re  warned,  my  fine  fellow  1 "  He  s  ~ 
down,  laughing  a  foolish  tipsy  langh  of  triumph.  la  anoth 
minute  his  arm  was  held  lirnily  but  gently  by  Kalph. 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice. 
nball  never  have  to  say  to  me  tM'ice  what  you  have  said  to-nighl 
Hene«forward  we  are  as  strangers  to  each  other.  Aa  to  Ellinopfl 
— hia  tones  softened  a  little,  and  he  sighed  in  spite  of  himsel£-i{ 
"  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  happy,  I  believe  t 
eaigagement  was  formed  when  we  were  too  young  to  know  o 
own  minds,  bnt  I  would  have  done  my  duty  and  kept  t 
word ;  but  you,  sir,  have  yourself  severed  the  connection  \ 
tween  us  by  your  insolence  to-night.  I,  to  be  turned  ont  of  your 
house  by  your  servants  I — I,  a  Corbet  of  Westley,  who  wotdd  not 
submit  \a  such  threats  from  a  peer  of  the  realm,  let  him  be  ever 
so  dnmk  I "  He  was  out  of  the  room,  almost  ont  of  the  hous 
before  he  had  spoken  the  last  words. 

Mr,  Wilkina  sat  still,  first  fiercely  angry,  then  astonial 
iagtly   dismayed  into  sobriety.     "  Corbel,  Corbet  I   Halph  I  " 
oalled  in  vain;  then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  o^ 
looked  into  the  fuily-Iighted  hall ;  all  was  so  quiet  there  that  ]|| 
coold  hear  the  quiet  voices  of  the  women  in  the  drawing-r 
t^ing  together.     He  thought  for  a  moment,  went  to  the  L 
aUnd,  and  missed  Ridph's  low-crowned  straw  hat. 

Then    he    aat   down    once    more    in    the   dining-room,   i 
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endeavoured  to  make  out  exactly  what  had  pasaed;  but  he  could 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Corbet  had  come  to  any  emluring  or  final 
MEolutioa  to  break  off  his  engagement,  and  he  had  abnoat 
'Reasoned  himself  back  into  his  former  state  of  indignation  at 
impertinence  and  injury,  when  Ellinor  came  in,  [ale,  hurried,  and 


I 


"  Papa  1  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  aaid  she,  putting  an  open  note 
into  hia  hand.  He  took  up  his  glasses,  but  his  hand  shook  so 
that  he  could  hardly  read.  The  iiot«  was  from  the  Pareonage,  to 
Ellinor;  only  three  lines  sent  by  Mr.  Ness's  servant,  who  had 
come  to  fetch  Mr.  Corbet's  things.  He  had  written  three  lines 
with  some  consideration  for  Ellinor,  even  when  he  waa  in  hifl  first 
flush  of  anger  Bgainst  her  father,  and  it  must  be  confeaaed  nf 
relief  at  hia  own  freedom,  thus  brought  about  by  the  act  of 
another,  and  not  of  his  own  working  out,  which  partly  saved  his 
conscience.     The  note  ran  thus: 

"  Deas  Ellinoh,^ Words  have  pasaed  between  your  father 
and  me  which  have  obliged  me  to  leave  hia  house,  I  fear,  never 
to  return  to  it.  I  will  write  more  fully  to-morrow.  But  do  not 
grieve  too  much,  for  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  good  enough 
for  you.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Nelly,  though  I  call  you  so 
for  the  last  time. — E.  C." 

"  Papa,  what  is  it  ? "  Ellinor  cried,  clasping  her  hands  togedier, 
as  her  father  aat  silent,  vacantly  gazing  into  the  fire,  after  finishing 
the  note. 

"  I  don't  know  I  "  said  he,  looking  up  at  her  piteously ;  "  it's 
the  world,  I  think.  Everything  goes  wrong  with  me  and  mine : 
it  went  wrong  before  that  night^ao  it  can't  be  that,  can  it, 
Ellinor  T" 

"  Oh,  papa  1  "  said  she,  kneeling  down  by  him,  her  face  Iiidden 
on  his  breast. 

He  put  one  arm  languidly  round  her,  "  I  used  to  read  of 
Orestes  and  the  Furies  at  Eton  when  I  waa  a  boy,  and  I  tiioughc 
it  was  all  a  heathen  fiction.  Poor  little  motherless  girl !  "  said 
he,  laying  his  other  hand  on  her  head,  with  the  caresaiag  gesture 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  when  she  had  been  a  little  child. 
"  Did  you  ]ove  him  so  very  dearly,  Nelly  7  "  he  whispered,  his 
cheek  sgaimt  her;  "for  somehow  of  late  he  has  not  seemed  to 
me  good  enough  for  thee.  He  haa  got  an  inkling  that  something 
haa  gone  wrong,  and  ho  waa  very  inquisitive — I  may  say  he 
questioned  me  in  a  relentless  kind  of  way." 

"  Oh,  papa,  it  was  my  doing,  I'm  afraid.  I  swd  somelhing 
long  ago  about  possible  dis^ace." 
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He  pusbed  her  away ;  be  stood  up,  and  looked  at  her  with  the 
eyes  dUated,  half  in  fear,  half  in  fierceness,  of  an  animal  at  bay ; 
he  did  not  heed  that  his  abrupt  movement  had  almost  thrown 
her  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

"  You,  ElHnor !     You— you " 

'*  Oh,  darling  father,  listen  I  "  said  she,  creeping  to  his  knees, 
and  clasping  them  with  her  hands.  "  I  said  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
possible  case,  of  some  one  else — ^last  August — ^but  he  immediately 
applied  it,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  over  me  the  disgrace,  or 
shame — I  forget  the  words  we  used — hung ;  and  what  could  I 
Bay?" 

"  Anything—anything  to  put  him  off  the  scent.  God  help 
me,  I  am  a  lost  man,  betrayed  by  my  child  I  " 

EllincHT  let  go  his  knees,  and  covered  her  face.  Every  one 
stabbed  at  that  poor  hearts  In  a  minute  or  so  her  father  spoke 
again. 

"  I  don't  mean  what  I  say.  I  often  don't  mean  it  now.  Ellinor, 
you  must  forgive  me,  my  child !  "  He  stooped,  and  lifted  her  up, 
and  sat  down,  taking  her  on  his  knee,  and  smoothing  her  hair  off 
her  hot  forehead.  "  Remember,  child,  how  very  miserable  I  am, 
and  have  forgiveness  for  me.  He  had  none,  and  yet  he  must 
have  seen  I  had  been  drinking." 

"  Drinking,  papa ! "  said  Ellinor,  raising  her  head,  and  looking 
at  him  with  sorrowful  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  drink  now  to  try  and  forget,"  said  he,  blushing  and 
confused. 

"  Oh,  how  miserable  we  are  I "  cried  Ellinor,  bursting  into 
tears — "  how  very  miserable !  It  seems  almost  as  i£  God  had 
forgotten  to  comfort  us  I " 

"  Hush  I  hush  I "  said  he.  "  Your  mother  said  once  she  did 
BO  pray  that  you  might  grow  up  religious ;  you  must  be  religious, 
child,  because  she  prayed  for  it  so  often.  Poor  Lettice,  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  are  dead  I  "  Here  he  began  to  cry  like  a  child. 
Ellinor  comforted  him  with  kisses  rather  than  words.  He  pushed 
her  away,  after  a  while,  and  said,  sharply :  "  How  much  does  he 
know?  I  must  make  sure  of  that.  How  much  did  you  tell 
him,  ElHnor?" 

"Nothing — nothing,  indeed,  papa,  but  what  I  told  you  just 
now ! " 

"  TeU  it  me  again — the  exact  words  I " 

"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  it  was  last  August.  I  only  said, 
*  Was  it  right  for  a  woman  to  marry,  knowing  that  disgrace  hung 
over  her,  and  keeping  her  lover  in  ignorance  of  it  ? ' " 

"  That  was  all,  you  are  sure  ?  " 


^m    "A 
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Yes.    He  immediately  ftpplied  the  caae  to  me — to  ourBelves." 

And  he  never  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 

threatened  di^-ace  ? " 

"  Tea,  he  did." 
And  you  told  him  ?  " 

No,  not  a  word  more.  He  referred  to  the  subject  agfdn  to- 
day, in  the  shrubbery ;  but  I  told  >iim  notHng  more,  Tou  quite 
believe  me,  don't  you,  papa  ? " 

He  pressed  her  to  him,  but  did  not  speak.     Then  he  took  the 
note  up  again,  and  read  it  with  aa  much  care  and  attention  ai 
could  collect  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind. 

"Nelly,"  said  he,  at  length,  "he  says  true;  he  is  not  good 
enough  for  thee.  He  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  the  disgprace. 
Thou  must  fltand  alone,  and  bear  the  aina  of  thy  father." 

He  shook  so  much  as  lie  said  this,  that  Ellinor  had  to  pnt  any 
suffering  of  her  own  on  one  side,  and  try  to  confine  her  ihoughta 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  her  father  immediately  up  to  bed. 
She  sat  by  him  till  he  went  to  sleep,  and  she  could  leave  him, 
and  go  to  her  own  room,  to  forgetfulness  and  reat,  if  she  oould 
find  those  priceless  blesainga. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mn.  Corbet  was  so  well  known  at  the  Parsonage  by  the  two  tdd 
servants,   that   he  had  no   difficulty,   on  reaching   it,   alttx   lus 
departure  ^om  Ford  Bank,  in  having  the  spare  bed-ch&mber 
made  ready  for  him,  late  aa  it  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  who  had  taken  a  little  holiday,  now  that  Lent  and  Eaeta 
were  over,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.      While  hia  room  n 
'    getting  ready,  Ralph  sent  for  his  clothes,  and  by  the  same  nu 
eenger  he  despatched  the  little  note  to  Ellinor.     But  there  w 
the  letter  he  had  promised  her  in  it  still  to  be  written ;  and  it 

a  almost  hia  night's  employment  to  say  enough,  yet  not  loo 
much  ;  for,  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself,  he  was  half  way  over 

1  stream,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  back,  for  he  had  given 
nearly  as  much  pain  both  to  himself  and  Ellinor  by  this  time  ai 
he  should  do  by  making  the  separation  final.  Besides,  after 
Mr.  Wilkins'a  speeches  that  evening — but  he  was  candid  enoufth 
to  acknowledge  that,  bad  and  ofTeusive  aa  they  had  been,  if  th^ 
had  stood  alone  they  might  have  been,  condoned. 

HiB  letter  ran  as  follows : 
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"  Dearest  Ellinor,  for  dearest  you  are,  and  I  think  will  ever 
be,  my  judgment  has  consented  to  a  step  which  is  giving  me 
great  pain,  greater  than  you  will  readily  believe.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  better  that  we  shotdd  part;  for  circumstances  have 
occurred  since  we  formed  our  engagement  which,  although  I  am 
unaware  of  their  exact  nature,  I  can  see  weigh  heavily  upon  you, 
and  have  materially  affected  your  father's  behaviour.  Nay,  I 
think,  after  to-night,  I  may  almost  say  have  entirely  altered  his 
feelings  towards  me.  What  these  circumstances  are  I  am  igno- 
rant, any  further  than  that  I  know  from  your  own  admission, 
that  they  may  lead  to  some  future  disgrace.  Now,  it  may  be  my 
fault,  it  may  be  in  my  temperament,  to  be  anxious,  above  all 
things  earthly,  to  obtain  and  possess  a  high  reputation.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  so,  and  leave  you  to  blame  me  for  my  weak- 
ness as  much  as  you  like.  But  anything  that  might  come  in 
between  me  and  this  object  would,  I  own,  be  iU  tolerated  by  me ; 
the  very  dread  of  such  an  obstacle  intervening  would  paralyse 
me.  I  should  become  irritable,  and,  deep  as  my  affection  is,  and 
always  must  be,  towards  you,  I  could  not  promise  you  a  happy, 
peaceful  life.  I  should  be  perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea  of 
what  might  happen  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  shame.  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  this  from  my  observation  of  your  father's 
altered  character — an  alteration  which  I  trace  back  to  the  time 
when  I  conjecture  that  the  secret  affairs  took  place  to  which  you 
have  alluded.  In  short,  it  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear  EUinor, 
even  more  than  for  my  own,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  affix  a  final 
meaning  to  the  words  which  your  father  addressed  to  me  last 
night,  when  he  desired  me  to  leave  his  house  for  ever.  God  bless 
you,  my  Ellinor,  for  the  last  time  my  Ellinor,  Try  to  forget  as 
soon  as  you  can  the  unfortunate  tie  which  has  bound  you  for  a 
time  to  one  so  unsuitable — I  believe  I  ought  to  say  so  unworthy 
of  you — ^as — ^Ralph  Corbet." 

Ellinor  was  making  breakfast  when  this  letter  was  given  her. 
According  to  the  wont  of  the  servants  of  the  respective  house- 
holds of  the  Parsonage  and  Ford  Bank,  the  man  asked  if  there 
was  any  answer.  It  was  only  custom;  for  he  had  not  been 
desired  to  do  so.  Ellinor  went  to  the  window  to  read  her  letter ; 
the  man  waiting  aU  the  time  respectfully  for  her  reply.  She 
went  to  the  writing-table,  and  wrote : 

« It  is  all  right— quite  right.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
all  last  August.  I  do  not  thmk  you  will  forget  me  easily,  but  I 
entreat  you  never  at  any  future  time  to  blame  yourself,    1  ho^^ 
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you  wiU  be  happy  and  aucceBsfvd.  I  suppose  I  muet  never  write 
to  you  again  ;  but  I  shall  always  pray  for  you.  Papa  was  very 
sorry  last  night  for  having  spoken  angrily  to  you.  Ton  musC 
forgive  him — -there  is  great  need  for  forgiveness  in  this  world. — 
Ellihob." 

She  kept  putting  down  thought  after  thought,  just  to  prolong 
the  last  pleasure  of  writing  to  bun.  She  sealed  the  note,  and  gave 
it  to  the  man.  Then  she  sat  down  and  waited  for  Miaa  Monro, 
who  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  previous  night  without  awaiting 
Ellinor'a  return  from  the  dining-room. 

"  I  am  late,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Monro,  on  coming  down, 
"but  Ihaveabad  headache,  and  I  knew  you  had  a  pleasant  com- 
panion."    Then,  looking  round,  she  perceived  Ralph's  absence. 

"  Mr.  Corbet  not  down  yet !  "  she  exclaimed.  And  then 
EUinor  had  to  tell  her  the  outline  of  the  facts  so  soon  likely  to 
be  made  public  ;  that  Mr.  Corbet  and  she  had  determined  to 
break  off  their  engagement ;  and  that  Mr.  Corbet  bad  accordingly 
betaken  himself  to  the  Parsonage ;  and  that  she  did  not  e^wct 
him  to  return  to  Ford  Bank.  Miss  Monro's  astonishment  was 
unbounded.  She  kept  going  over  and  over  all  the  little  circum- 
Htancea  she  had  noticed  during  the  last  visit,  only  on  yesterday, 
in  fact,  which  she  coald  not  reconcile  with  the  notion  that  the 
two,  apparently  so  much  attached  to  each  other  but  a  few  hoois 
before,  were  now  to  be  for  ever  separated  and  estranged.  Bllinor 
sickened  under  the  tortia-e;  which  yet  seemed  like  torture  in  a 
dream,  from  which  there  must  come  an  awakening  and  a  relief- 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  any  more  ;  yet  there  waa 
more  to  bear.  Her  father,  as  it  turned  out,  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  so  all  night  long ;  he  had  evidently  had  some  kind  ot  attack 
on  the  brain,  whether  apoplectic  or  paralytic  it  was  for  the 
doctors  to  decide.  In  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  this  day  of 
niisery  succeeding  to  misery,  she  almost  forgot  to  wonder  whether 
Ealph  were  still  at  the  Parsonage — still  in  Hamley;  it  was  00t_ 
till  the  evening  visit  of  the  physician  that  she  learnt  that  he  ha^ 
been  seen  by  Dr.  Moore  as  ho  was  taking  his  place  in  the  mi 
ing  mail  to  London.  Br.  Moore  alluded  to  hia  name  as 
thought  that  would  cheer  and  comfort  the  fragile  girl  during  ha- 
night-watch  by  her  father's  bedside.  But  Miss  Monro  stole  ont 
after  the  doctor  to  warn  him  off  the  subject  for  the  future,  crying 
bitterly  over  the  forlorn  position  of  her  darling  as  she  spoke — 
crying  as  Ellinor  had  never  yet  been  able  to  cry  :  though  all  tbt 
time,  in  the  pride  of  her  sex,  she  was  endeavouring  to  penuadc 
:  doctor  it  was  entirely  Ellinor's  doing,  and  the  wisest  and' 
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ffiing  she  tMuld  have  done,  as  he  was  not  good  enongh  for  her, 
only  a  poor  barriater  struggling  for  a,  livelihood.  Like  many 
other  kiad-hearted  people,  she  fell  into  the  blander  of  lowering 
the  moral  character  of  thoae  whom  it  ia  their  greatest  wish  to 
exalt.  Bat  Dr.  Moore  knew  Ellinor  too  well  to  belisTe  the  whole 
of  what  Miss  Monro  said  ;  she  would  never  act  from  intereated 
motiTes,  and  wim  all  die  more  likely  to  chng  to  a  man  because  he 
■was  down  and  uoBucoessful.  No !  there  had  been  a  lovers' 
quarrel;  and  it  could  not  have  happened  at  a  sadder  time. 

Before  the  June  rosea  were  in  full  bloom,  Mr.  Wilfcins 
dead.  He  had  left  hie  daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  ] 
by  some  will  made  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Nesa  had  caught  » 
rhenmatic  fever  with  his  Easter  fishings,  and  been  unable  to  be 
moved  home  from  the  little  Welsh  inn  where  he  had  been  atay- 
ing  when  he  was  taken  ilL  Sines  his  last  attack,  Mr.  Wilkins's 
mind  had  been  much  affected;  he  often  talked  strangely  and 
wildly ;  but  he  had  rare  intervals  of  quietness  and  full  posseasion 
of  hie  senses.  At  one  of  these  times  he  must  have  written  B.ha)f- 
6iushed  pencil  note,  which  his  nurse  found  under  his  pillow  al^er 
ioB  death,  and  brought  to  Ellinor.  Through  her  tear-blinded 
e^ea  she  read  the  weak,  faltering  worda  : 

"  I  am  very  ill.  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  never  get  better, 
so  I  wish  to  ofik  your  pardon  for  what  I  aaid  the  night  before  I 
was  taken  ill.  I  am  afraid  my  anger  made  mischief  between  you 
and  Ellinor,  but  I  think  you  will  forgive  a  dying  man.  If  you 
will  come  back  and  let  all  be  as  it  used  to  be,  I  will  make  any 
Bpolo^  you  may  require.     If  I  go,  she  wiU  he  so  very  friendless ; 

and  I  have  looked  to  you  to  care  for  her  ever  since  you  first " 

Then  came  some  iUegible  and  incoherent  writing,  ending  with, 
"From  my  deathbed  I  adjure  yoa  to  stand  her  friend;  I  will 
b^  pardon  on  my  kneea  for  anything " 

And  there  atreogth  had  failed ;  the  paper  and  pencil  had  been 
laid  aside  to  be  resumed  at  some  time  when  the  brain  waa  clearer, 
the  hand  stronger.  Elhnor  kissed  the  letter,  reverently  folded  it 
np,  and  laid  it  among  her  sacred  treasuma,  by  her  mother's 
half-finiahed  sewing,  and  a  Uttle  cnrl  of  her  baby  sister's  goldt 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  for 
Wiikins'a  marriage  settlement,  a  respectable  solicitor  ii 
ominty  town,  and  Mr.  Ness,  had  been  appointed  executors  of  his 
wiU,  aoti  guardians  to  Ellinor.  The  will  itaelf  had  been  mads 
•eventl  years  before,  when  he  imi^ined  himself  the  possessor  of 
m  haiulaorae  fortnne,  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeiLthed  to  hiaonly 
tbild.     By  ber  mother's  marriage -settlement,  racdBa,i\V.'4i&a\vu& 
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in  trust  for  tte  cMldren  of  the  marriage ;  the  trnatees  be^^^^^ 
Frank  Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson.    There  were  leeaciee  to  lis 


I 


I 


Frank  Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson.  There  were  legacies  to  lif 
executora ;  a  small  anmiity  to  Mias  Monro,  vrith  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  it  might  be  arranged  for  her  to  contmue  living 
with  Ellinor  as  long  as  the  latter  ramained  unmarried;  all  hia 
servantH  were  remembered,  Dixon  especially,  and  most  liberally. 

What  remained  of  the  handsome  fortune  once  posaesBed  by  the 
testator?  The  esecutore  asked  in  vain;  there  was  nothing. 
They  could  hardly  make  out  what  had  become  of  it,  in  such 
utter  confusion  were  all  the  accounts,  both  personal  and  official. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  hardly  restrained  by  hia  compaaaion  for  tite 
orphan  from  throwing  up  the  executorship  in  disgust.  Mr.  Neaa 
roused  himself  from  his  acholarlike  abstraction  to  labour  at  the 
examination  of  books,  parchments,  and  papers,  for  ElUnor's  sake. 
Sur  Frank  Holster  professed  himself  only  a  trustee  for  Ford 
Bant. 

Meanwhile  she  went  on  living  at  Ford  Bank,  quite  nncoascious 
of  tha  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  but  sunk  into  a  deep,  plaintiTe 
melancholy,  which  affected  her  looks  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  distress  Miss  Monro  exceedingly.  It  was 
not  that  the  good  lady  did  not  quito  acknowledge  the  great  cause 
her  pupil  had  for  giieving — deserted  by  her  lover,  her  father 
dead^ — but  that  she  could  not  bear  the  outward  signs  of  how 
much  these  sorrows  had  told  on  Ellinor.  Her  love  for  the  poor 
girl  was  infinitely  distressed  by  seeing  the  daily  wasting  away, 
the  constant  heavy  depression  of  spirits,  and  she  grew  impatient 
o£  the  continual  pain  of  sympathy.  If  Miss  Monro  could  have 
done  something  to  relieve  Ellinor  of  her  woe,  she  would  have 
been  less  inclined  to  scold  her  for  giving  way  to  it. 

The  time  came  when  Miss  Monro  could  act ;  and  after  that, 
there  was  no  more  irritation  on  her  part.  When  all  hope  of 
Ellinor's  having  anything  beyond  the  house  and  grounds  of  Ford 
Bank  was  gone ;  when  it  woa  proved  that  all  the  legadee 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  not  one  fiuthing  could  ever  be  paid; 
when  it  carde  to  be  a  question  how  tax  the  beautiful  picturesand 
other  objects  of  art  in  the  house  were  not  legally  the  property  of 
unsatiafied  creditors,  the  state  of  her  father's  aflairs  was  com- 
municated to  Ellinor  as  delicately  as  Mr.  Ness  knew  how. 

She  was  drooping  over  hor  work — she  always  drooped  now — 
and  she  left  off  sewing  to  listen  to  him,  leaning  hor  head  on  the 
arm  which  rested  on  the  table.  She  did  not  speak  when  he  had 
ended  his  statement.  She  was  silent  for  whole  minutes  after- 
wards ;  ho  went  on  speaking  out  of  very  agitation  and  awkward- 
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**  It  was  all  lihe  rascal  Dunster's  doing,  I've  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
trying  to  account  for  the  entire  loss  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  fortune. 

To  his  surprise  she  lifted  up  her  white  stony  face,  and  said 
slowly  and  &antly,  but  with  almost  solemn  calmness : 

"  Mr.  Ness,  you  must  never  allow  Mr.  Dunster  to  be  blamed 
for  this  1 " 

"My  dear  ElHnor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Your 
father  himself  always  referred  to  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by 
Dunster's  disappearance." 

£llinor  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  God  forgive  us 
all,"  she  said,  and  relapsed  into  the  old  unbearable  silence.  Mr. 
Ness  had  undertaken  to  discuss  her  iuture  plans  with  her,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

«  Now,  my  dear  child-I  have  known  you  since  you  were  quite 
a  little  girl,  you  know — we  must  try  not  to  give  way  to  feelmg" 
— ^he  himseft  was  choking;  she  was  quite  quiet — "but  think 
what  is  to  be  done.  Tou  will  have  the  rent  of  this  house,  and 
we  have  a  very  good  offer  for  it — ^a  tenant  on  lease  of  seven  years 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year *^ 

"  I  will  never  let  this  house,"  said  she,  standing  up  suddenly, 
and  as  if  defymg  him. 

"  Not  let  Ford  Bank  I  Why  ?  I  don't  understand  it— I  can't 
have  been  clear — ^Ellinor,  the  rent  of  this  house  is  all  you  will 
have  to  live  on  1 " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  I  can't  leave  this  house.  Oh,  Mr.  Ness,  I 
can't  leave  this  house." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  shall  not  be  hurried — I  know  how  hardly 
all  these  things  are  coming  upon  you  (and  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  Corbet,  with  all  my  heart  I  do  I) — this  was  almost  to  him- 
self, but  she  must  have  heard  it,  for  she  quivered  all  over — "  but 
leave  this  house  you  must.  You  must  eat,  and  the  rent  of  this 
house  must  pay  for  your  food ;  you  must  dress,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  Ihe  rent  to  clothe  you.  I  will  gladly  have  you  to 
stay  at  the  Parsonage  as  long  as  ever  you  like ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  the  gentleman  who  offers  to 
take  the  house,  are  nearly  completed " 

"  It  is  my  house  I  "  said  Ellinor,  fiercely.  "  I  know  it  is  settled 
on  me." 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  is  held  in  trust  for  you  by  Sir  Frank 
Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson ;  you  to  receive  all  moneys  and  benefits 
accruing  from  it " — he  spoke  gently,  for  he  almost  thought  her 
head  was  turned — "  but  you  remember  you  are  not  of  age,  and 
3ir.  Johnson  and  I  have  full  power." 

Ellinor  sat  down,  helpless. 
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"  I/Cave  me,"  alie  said,  at  length.  "  You  are  very  kind,  bnt 
yoa  ioa't  know  all.  I  caHDOC  etaad  any  more  talking  now,"  she 
added,  faintJy. 

Mr.  Neas  bent  aver  her  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  withdrew 
■without  another  word.     He  went  to  iiirs  Monro. 

"  Well  1  and  how  did  you  find  her  ?  "  waa  her  first  inqniry, 

after  the  usual  greetings  had  passed  between  them.    "  It  ie  really 

quite  ead  to  see  bow  she  gives  way ;  I  speak  to  her,  and  speak  to 

her,  and  tell  her  how  she  is  neglecting  ail  her  duties,  and  it  does 

I   no  good." 

I  "  She  has  had  to  bear  a  still  further  sorrow  to-day,"  aatd  Mr. 
Ness.  "  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself  I  hare  a.  very 
painful  duty  to  perform  to  you  as  well  as  to  her.  Mr,  Wilkins 
haa  died  insolvent.  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  no  hope  of  your  ever 
receiving  any  of  your  annuity  !  " 

Miss  Monro  looked  very  blank.  Many  happy  little  vinous 
faded  away  in  those  few  moments;  then  slie  roused  up  and  said, 
"  I  am  but  forty ;  I  have  a  good  fifteen  years  of  work  in  me  left 
yet,  thank  God.  Znsolveut  I  Do  you  mean  he  has  left  no 
money  ?  "  » 

"  Not  a  farthing.  The  creditors  may  be  thankful  if  they  are 
fully  paid." 

"  AndEUinor?" 

"  Ellinor  will  have  the  rent  of  tins  hniiae,  which  ia  hers  by 
I    right  of  her  mother's  settlement,  to  live  on." 

"  How  much  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds," 

Miss  Monro's  lips  went  into  a  form  prepared  for  whistling. 
Mr.  Ness  continued : 

"  She  is  at  present  unwilling  enough  to  leave  this  house,  poor 
girl.  It  is  hut  nalurai ;  but  she  has  no  power  in  the  matter, 
even  were  there  any  other  course  open  to  her.  I  can  only  say 
how  glad,  how  honoured,  I  shall  feel  by  as  long  a  visit  as  you 
and  she  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  me  at  the  Parsonage." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Corbet  7  "  said  Miaa  Monro. 

"  I  do  not  know.  After  breaking  off  his  engagement  he  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  explanatory,  as  he  called  it;  exculpatory,  as  I 
termed  it.  I  wrote  back,  curtly  enough,  saying  that  I  rt^reWed 
the  breaking-off  of  an  intercourse  which  had  always  been  very 
pleasant  to  me,  but  that  he  must  be  aware  that,  with  my  intimacy 
with  the  family  at  Ford  Bank,  it  would  he  both  awkward  and 
unpleasant  to  all  parties  if  he  and  I  remained  on  our  previous 
footing.    Who  is  that  going  past  the  window  ?     Ellinor  riding?" 

Miss  5Ionro  went  to  the  window.     "Yeal     I  am  thankful  to 
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see  her  on  horsehack  again.  It  was  only  this  morning  I  adviaed 
ber  to  have  a  ride  I  " 

"  Poor  Dixon  I  he  will  suffer  too;  his  legacy  can  no  more  be 
j»id  than  the  others;  and  it  is  not  mnny  yoong  ladies  who  will 
be  as  content  to  have  eo  old-faahioned  a  groom  riding  after  theja 
as  EUinor  seems  to  he  " 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Neaa  had  left,  Miss  Monro  went  to  her  desk  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  eorae  friende  she  had  at  the  cathedral  town 
of  Eoat  Chester,  where  she  had  spent  some  happy  years  of  her 
former  life.  Her  thoughts  had  gone  hack  to  this  time  even  while 
Mr,  Ness  bad  been  speaking;  for  it  was  there  her  father  had 
lived,  and  it  was  after  his  death  that  her  cares  in  search  of  a 
Babeist«nce  had  begun.  But  the  recoUe«tiona  of  the  peaceful 
yeara  spent  there  were  stronger  than  tiie  remembrance  of  the 
ve^s  of  sorrow  and  care ;  aad,  while  EUinor'e  marriage  had 
seemed  a  probable  event,  she  had  made  many  a  little  plan  of 
returning  to  her  native  place,  and  obtaining  what  daily  teaching 
she  coold  diere  meet  with,  and  the  friends  to  whom  she  was  now 
writing  had  promised  hor  their  aid.  She  thought  that  as  EUinor 
bad  to  leave  Ford  Bank,  a  home  at  a  distance  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  her,  and  she  went  on  to  plan  that  they  should  hve 
together,  if  possiViIe,  on  her  eumings,  and  the  small  income  that 
would  be  Ellinor'a.  Miss  Monro  loved  her  pupil  so  dearly,  that, 
if  her  own  pleasure  only  were  to  he  consulted,  this  projected 
life  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than  if  Jlr.  Wilkins's  legacy 
had  ml  her  in  independence,  with  EUinor  away  from  her,  married, 
and  with  jnteresta  in  which  her  former  governess  had  hut  little 

B  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left  her,  EUinor  rang  the  bell,  and 
led  the  servant  who  answered  it  by  her  sudden  sharp  desire 
P^ftsre  the  horses  at  the  door  aa  soon  as  possible,  and  to  tell 
Szon  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  her. 
She  felt  that  she  must  speak  to  him,  and  in  her  nervous  state 
she  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  free  broad  common,  where  no  one 
could  notice  or  remark  their  talk.  It  was  long  since  she  hail 
ridden,  and  much  wonder  was  excited  by  the  sudden  movement 
in  kitchen  and  stable-yard.  But  Dixon  went  gravely  about  his 
work  of  preparation,  saying  nothing. 

They  rode  pretty  hard  till  they  reached  Monk's  Heath,  six  or 
teven  miles  away  from  Hamley.  Ellinor  had  previously  deter- 
mined that  here  she  would  talk  over  the  plan  Mr.  N^s  had 
proposed  to  her  with  Dixon,  and  he  seemed  to  understand  her 
without  any  words  passing  between  them.  When  she  reined  in 
he  rode  up  to  her,  and  met  the  gaze  of  her  sad  eyes  with 
i^mpathetic,  wistful  dtence. 
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Dixoa,"  sold  she,  "  they  sny  I  must  leave  Ford  Bank." 
1  waa  af eared  on  it,  from  all  I've  heerd  Bay  i'  the  town  a 
the  master's  death." 

"  Then  you've  heard — then  you  know — that  papa  has  left 
hardly  any  money — my  poor  dear  Dison,  you  won't  have  your 
legacy,  and  I  never  thought  of  that  before  1 " 

"  Never  heed,  never  heed,"  said  he,  eagerly ;  "  I  couldn't  have 
touched  it  if  it  had  been  there,  far  the  taking  it  TCOuld  ha'  seemed 

too  like "     Blood-money,  he  was  going  to  eay,  but  he  stopped 

in  time.     She  guessed  the  meaning,  though   not  the  word   ho 
Trould  have  used. 

"No,  not  that,"  said  she;  "his  will  waa  dated  years  before. 
But  oh,  Dixon,  what  must  I  do  ?  They  will  make  me  leave 
Ford  Bank,  I  see.    I  think  the  trustees  have  half  let  it  already." 

"  But  you'll  have  the  rent  on't,  I  reckon  ?  "  asked  he,  anxiotwly. 
"  I've  many  a  time  heerd  'em  say  as  it  waa  settled  on  the  misans 
first,  and  then  on  yon." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  that ;  but  you  know,  under  the  bedchf^ 

"  Ay  1 "  said  he,  heavily,  "  It's  been  oftentimes  on  my  mincl, 
waking,  and  I  think  there's  ne'er  a  night  as  I  don't  dream  of  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  it  1  "  Ellinor  cried,  "  They  may  do  » 
tiindred  things — may  dig  up  the  shrubbery.  Oh  1  Dison,  I  fed 
oa  if  it  waa  sure  to  be  foimd  out  I  Oh  !  Dixon,  I  cannot  bear 
any  more  blame  on  papa — it  will  kill  me— and  such  a  dreadful 
thmg,  too  I " 

Dixon's  face  fell  into  the  lines  of  habitual  pain  that  it  had 
always  assumed  of  late  years  whenever  he  was  tanking  or 
remembering  anything. 

"  They  must  ne'er  ha'  reason  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  that's 
for  certain,"  said  he.  "  The  Wilkinses  have  been  respected  in 
Hamley  all  my  lifetime,  and  all  my  father's  before  me,  and — 
surely,  missy,  there's  ways  and  means  of  tying  tenants  up  from 
alterations  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  and  I'd  beg  the 
trustees,  or  whatever  they's  called,  to  be  very  particular,  if  I  ¥ 
you,  and  not  have  a  thing  touched  either  in  the  house,  or  the 
gardens,  or  the  meadoivs,  or  the  stables.  I  think,  wi'  a  word 
from  you,  they'd  maybe  keep  me  on  i'  the  stables,  and  I  ooolcl 
look  after  things  a  bit;  and  the  Day  o'  Judgment  will  come  at 
last,  when  all  our  secrets  wiE  be  made  known  wi'out  our  having 
the  trquble  and  the  shame  o'  telling  'em.  I'm  getiing  rayther 
tired  o'  thia  world,  Miss  ElliaoT"." 

Don't  talk  so,"  said  EOinor,  tenderly.     "  I  know  how  sad  it 
is,  bnt,  oh  I  remember  how  I  shall  want  a  friend  when  you'ri 
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to  advise  me  aa  you  liave  done  to-day.     Ton're  not  feeling 
ill,  DisoB,  are  you?"  ahe  continued,  anxiously. 

"  No !  I'm  hearty  enough,  and  likely  for  t'  live.  Father  was 
«ghty-one,  and  mother  above  the  seventieB,  when  they  died.  It'a 
cmly  my  heart  as  is  got  to  feel  so  heavy ;  and  aa  for  that  matter, 
M  is  yovirs,  Til  ba  bound.  And  it's  a  comfort  to  ua  both  if  we 
can  serve  him  aa  ia  dead  by  any  care  of  ours,  for  he  were  such  a 
bright  handsome  lad,  with  such  a  cheery  face,  as  never  should  ha' 
known  shame." 

They  rode  on  without  much  more  speaking,  Ellinor  was 
aiently  planning  for  Dison,  and  he,  not  caring  to  look  forward 
to  the  future,  was  bringing  up  before  hia  fancy  the  time,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  had  first  entered  the  elder  Mr.  Wilkina'a 
service  aa  atable-lad,  and  pretty  Molly,  the  scullery- maid,  was  his 
dwly  delight.  Pretty  Molly  lay  buried  in  Hamley  churchyard, 
Bud  few  living,  except  Dixon,  could  have  gone  etraight 
grave. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Is  a  few  days  Miaa  Monro  obtained  a  most  satisfactory  reply  to 
her  letter  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  a  daily  governess  could  find 
employment  in  Eaat  Chester.  For  once  the  application  seemed  to 
have  come  juaC  at  the  right  time.  The  canona  were  moat  of  them 
marped  men,  with  young  families;  thoae  at  present  in  reaidence 
welcomed  the  idea  of  auch  inatruction  aa  Miss  Monro  could  offer 
for  titeir  children,  and  could  almost  anawer  for  ibeir  succeasors  in 
ofSoe.  This  was  a  great  step  gained.  Mies  Monro,  the  daughter 
oE  a  precentor  to  thia  very  cathedral,  had  a  secret  unwillingness 
to  being  engaged  as  a  teacher  by  any  wealthy  tradesman  there; 
but  to  be  received  into  the  canons'  familiea,  in  almoat  any 
c^iacity,  was  like  going  home.  Moreover,  beaides  the  empty 
hiniour  of  the  thing,  there  were  many  small  pieces  of  patronage 
ID  tJle  gift  of  the  Chapter — auch  aa  a  small  house  opening  on  to 
tfae  Close,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  verger,  but  which 
WM  now  vacant,  and  waa  offered  to  Misa  Monro  at  a  nominal  rent. 
Ellinor  had  oBce  more  sunk  into  her  old  depressed  passive 
rtate;  Mr.  Ness  and  Miaa  Monro,  modest  and  imdecided  as  they 
both  were  in  general,  had  to  fix  and  arrange  everything  for  her. 
Her  great  interest  seemed  to  be  in  the  old  aerrant  Dixon,  and  her 
ptBt  pleasure  to  lie  in  aeeing  htm,  and  talking  over  old  times; 
»  her  two  friends  talked  about  her,  little  knowing  wba.t  n,  blUxx^ 
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Blingi&g  pain  her  "  pleasure  "  woe.  In  vain  EUioor  tried  to  plan 
how  they  could  take  Dison  with  them  to  East,  Chester.  If 
he  had  been  a  woman  it  would  have  been  a  feasible  step;  but 
they  were  only  t^  keep  one  Eervant,  and  Dixon,  capable  snd 
vei'satile  aa  he  was,  would  not  do  for  that  eerva&t.  AU  this  was 
what  pasaed  through  Ellinor's  mind :  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
Dixon  would  have  felt  hia  love  of  his  native  place,  with  all  ita 
aaaociatioDB  and  remembrances,  or  hia  lore  for  Ellinor,  the 
stronger.  Put  he  was  not  put  to  the  proof;  he  was  only  told 
that  he  mUBt  leave,  and  seeing  Ellinor's  extreme  grief  at  the  idea 
of  their  separation,  he  set  himself  to  comfort  her  by  eveiy 
means  in  hia  power,  reminding  her,  with  tender  choice  of  words, 
how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  rem^n  on  the  spot,  in  Mi. 
Oabaldistone's  serviae,  in  order  to  frustrate,  hy  any  small  influence 
he  might  have,  every  project  of  alteration  in  the  garden  that  con- 
tained the  dreadful  secret.  He  persisted  in  thu  view,  thongh 
Kllinor  repeated,  with  pertinacioua  anxiety,  the  care  which  Ur. 
Johnson  had  taken,  in  drawing  up  the  lease,  to  provide  against 
any  change  or  alteration  being  made  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  house  or  grounds. 

People  in  general  were  rather  astonished  at  the  eagerness  Miss 
"Wilkins  showed  to  sell  all  the  Ford  Bank  furniture.  Even  Mi« 
Uonro  was  a.  little  scandalized  at  this  want  of  sentiment,  although 
she  said  nothing  about  it ;  indeed  justi6ed  the  step,  by  telling 
every  one  how  wisely  Kllinor  was  acting,  as  the  large,  hacdsMne, 
tables  and  chairs  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  and  keeping 
with  the  small,  oddly-shaped  rooms  of  their  future  home  in 
Eiast  Cheater  Close.  None  knew  how  strong  was  the  instinct  ef 
self-preservation,  it  may  almost  be  called,  which  impelled  Mlinnr 
to  shake  off,  at  any  cost  of  present  pain,  the  incubua  of  a  teiribl* 
Temembran.ce.  She  wanted  to  go  into  an  unhaunted  dwelling  in 
a  free,  unknown  country — she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  only  ohimoe 
of  sanity.  Sometimes  she  thought  her  senses  would  not  hodi 
together  till  the  time  when  all  these  arrangements  were  ended. 
But  she  did  not  speak  to  any  one  about  her  feelinga,  poor  cbildj 
to  whom  could  she  speak  on  the  subject  but  to  Di.\on7  Nor 
did  she  define  them  to  her!;e]f.  All  she  knew  was,  that  she  was. 
as  nearly  going  nmd  aa  possible;  and  if  she  did,  she  feared  l^it- 
ahe  might  betray  her  lather's  guilt.  All  thia  time  i^e  never 
cried,  or  varied  trom  her  dull,  pa^ve  demeanour.  And  th^  i 
blessed  tears  of  relief  that  she  shed  when  Mies  Monro,  he 
weeping  bitterly,  told  her  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  post'ohaiH 
window,  for  at  the  nest  turning  of  the  road  they  wotild  catck 
the  lata,  glimpse  of  Hamley  church  spire. 
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e  one  October  evening,  Ellinor  bad  her  first  sight  of  East"-* 
Cheater  Close,  wbere  slie  was  to  pass  the  remainder  cf  ber  life. 
Hias  Monro  had  been  backwarde  and  forwards  between  Uamley 
and  East  Cheater  more  than  once,  while  Ellinor  remained  at  the 
Parsonage ;  ao  abe  had  not  only  the  pride  of  proprietorship  in 
the  whole  of  the  beancifni  city,  but  eomething  of  the  deiire  at  1 
hospitably  welcoming  Ellinor  to  their  joint  future  home. 

"  Look !    the  fly  must  tate  us  a  long  round,  because  of  our   | 
li^^age ;  but  behind  iheHe  high  old  walls  are  the  canons'  gardena.  S 
That  high-pitcbed  roof,  wiih  the  clumps  of  stonecrup  on  thafl 
walls  near  it,  is  Canon  Wilson's,  whose  four  little  girls  I  am  taS 
t«ach.     Hark  !  the  great  cathedral  clock.     How  proud  I  used  to  § 
be  of  ite  great  boom  when  I  was  a  child  !    1  thought  all  the  other 
church  clocks  in  the  town  sounded  so  shrill  and  poor  after  tbat, 
vbich  I  considered  mine  especially.    There  are  rooks  flying  home 
to  the  elms  in  the  Close.    I  wonder  if  they  are  the  same  that  used 
to  be  there  when  I  was  a  girl.    They  eay  the  rook  is  a  very  long- 
liTed  bird,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  awear  to  the  way  they  are 
cawing.     Ay,  you  raay  smile,  Ellinor,  but  1  understand  now 
those  lines  of  Gray's  you  used  to  say  so  prettOy —  _ 

"  I  feel  the  galee  that  front  ye  bloir.  M 

A  momentBiT  bliaa  baHlow,  H 

And  breiithe  a  eecond  spring."  S 

Now,  dear,  you  must  get  out.  This  flagged  walk  leads  to  ourfl 
front-door;  but  our  back  rooms,  which  are  the  pleaBautest,  luokl 
00  to  the  Close,  and  the  cathedral,  and  the  lime-tree  walk,  andfl 
the  deanery,  and  the  rookery."  | 

It  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  house ;  the  kitchen  being  wisely  placed 
clow  to  the  froat-door,  and  so  reserving  the  pretty  view  for  the 
little  dinit^-room,  out  of  which  a  glass-door  opened  into  a  Hmall 
walleil-in  garden,  which  had  again  an  entrance  into  the  Close. 
Upstairs  was  a  bedroom  to  the  front,  which  Miss  Monro  liad  taken, 
for  bereelf ,  because,  as  she  Eaid,  ^he  bad  old  associations  with  the  | 
bsck  of  every  house  in  the  Uigb-'Street,  while  Ellinor  mounted  to  1 
the  pleaaant  chamber  above  the  tiny  drawing-room,  both  of  which 
looiced  on  to  the  Tast  and  solemn  cathedral,  and  the  peaceful 
dignifieil  Close.  East  Chester  Catheclral  is  Norman,  with  a  low, 
BUUB-ve  tower,  a  grand,  majestic  nave,  and  a  choir  full  of  stately 
historic  tombs.  The  whole  city  is  so  quiet  and  decorous  a  place, 
ibU  the  perpetual  daily  chants  acd  hymns  of  praise  seemed  to 
Kond.  for  and  wide  over  the  roofs  of  the  houeee.  Ellinor  soon 
bfcaine  a  regular  attendant  at  all  tiie  morning  and  evening 
^oiriccfl.  The  sense  of  worship  calmed  and  soothed  her  aching 
mmry  bewt,  and  to  be  punctual  to  the  cathedral  houra  sh)^  T«asft^ 
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and  exerted  herself,  when  probably  nothing  else  ■would 
sufficient  to  this  end. 

By-and-by  Miss  Monro  formed  many  acquaintances;  sti 
picked  up,  or  was  picked  up  by,  old  friends,  and  the  deacendani 
of  old  friends.  The  grave  and  kindly  caaona,  whose  children  sb 
taught,  called  upon  her  with  their  wives,  and  talked  over  tl 
former  deans  and  cliapters,  of  whom  she  had  both  a  personal  an 
traditional  knowledge,  and  aa  they  walked  away  and  talked  abou 
her  fdlent  delicate-looking  friend  Miss  Wilkins,  and  perhap 
planned  some  tittle  present  out  of  their  fruitful  garden  or  bonii' 
teoUE  stores,  which  should  make  Miss  Monro's  table  a  little 
tempting  to  one  apparently  bo  frai!  as  Elliaor,  for  the  househol 
was  always  spoken,  of  as  belonging  to  Hiss  Monro,  the  aotiTe  a 
prominent  person.  By-and-by,  Elhnor  herself  won  her  way 
their  hearts,  not  by  words  or  deeds,  but  by  her  aweel  looks  a: 
meek  demeanour,  as  they  marked  her  regular  attendance 
cathedral  service :  and  when  they  heard  of  her  constant  Tisits 
a  certain  parochial  school,  and  of  her  being  sometimes  ae 
carrying  a  little  covered  basin  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  tb  _ 
began  to  try  and  tempt  her,  with  more  urgent  words,  b 
accompany  Miss  Monro  in  her  frequent  tea-drinkings  at  th^ 
houses.  The  old  dean,  that  courteous  gentleman  and  gi 
Christian,  had  early  become  great  JKends  with  Ellinor. 
would  watch  at  the  windows  of  hia  great  vaulted  library  till 
eaw  her  emei^e  from  the  garden  itito  the  Close,  and  then  0[ 
the  deanery  door,  and  join  her,  she  softly  adjusting  the  mcfisun 
of  her  pace  to  his.  The  time  of  his  departure  from  East  C 
became  a  great  blank  in  her  life,  although  she  would 
accept,  or  allow  Miss  Monro  to  accept,  his  repeated  iavitationi 
to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  coimtry-place.  Indeed,  havinj 
once  tasted  comparative  peace  again  in  East  Chester  Cathedis 
Close,  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  afraid  of  ever 
of  those  calm  precinc's.  All  Mr.  Ness's  invitations 
his  parsonage  at  Hamley  were  declined,  although  he 
at  Miss  Monro's,  on  the  occasion  of  hia  annual 
means  in  their  power.  He  slept  at  one  of  the 
houses,  and  lived  with  his  two  friends,  who  made  a  yearly  festj-vii' 
to  the  best  of  their  means,  in  his  honour,  inviting  such  of  tJ 
cathedral  clergy  as  were  in.  residence :  or,  if  they  failed,  ctw 
descending  to  the  town  clergy.  Their  friends  knew  well  that  E 
presents  were  so  acceptable  aa  those  sent  while  Mr.  Ness  was  wit 
them ;  ard  from  the  dean,  who  would  send  them  a  hamper  i 
choice  fruit  and  flowers  from  Oxton  Pork,  down  to  the  curM 
who  worked  in  the  same  schools  aa  EUluor,  and  who  was  a  zia 
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fisiher,  and  caQgHt  splendid  tront — ^all  did  their  best  to  help  them 
to  give  a  welcome  to  the  only  visitor  they  ever  had.  The  only 
visitor  they  ever  had.  as  far  as  the  stately  gentry  knew.  There 
^  one,  However,  who  came  as  often  as  Ma  master  could  give 
him  a  holiday  long  enough  to  imdertake  a  journey  to  so  distant  a 
place ;  but  few  knew  of  his  being  a  guest  at  Miss  Monro's,  though 
his  welcome  there  was  not  less  hearty  than  Mr.  Ness's — this  was 
Dixon.  Bllinor  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  give  her  no  greater 
pleasure  at  any  time  than  by  allowing  her  to  frank  him  to  and 
from  East  Chester.  Whenever  he  came  they  were  together  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  she  taking  him  hither  and  thither  to  see 
all  the  sights  that  she  thought  would  interest  or  please  him ;  but 
they  spoke  very  little  to  each  other  during  all  this  companionship. 
Miss  Monro  had  much  more  to  say  to  him.  She  questioned  him 
light  and  lefb  whenever  EUinor  was  out  of  the  room.  She  learnt 
that  the  house  at  Ford  Bank  was  splendidly  furnished,  and  no 
money  spared  on  the  garden ;  that  the  eldest  Miss  Hanbury  was 
yery  well  B(iarried;  that  Brown  had  succeeded  to  Jones  in  the 
haberdasher's  shop.  Then  she  hesitated  a  little  before  making 
her  next  inquiry : 

"  I  suppose  Sir.  CJorbet  never  comes  to  the  Parsonage  now  ?  " 

"  No,  not  he.  I  don't  think  as  how  Mr.  Ness  would  have  him; 
but  they  write  letters  to  each  other  by  times.  Old  Job — ^you'll 
recollect  old  Job,  ma'am,  he  that  gardened  for  Mr  Ness,  and 
waited  in  the  parlour  when  there  was  company — did  say  as  one 
day  he  heerd  them  speaking  about  Mr.  Corbet ;  and  he's  a  grand 
counsellor  now — one  of  them  as  goes  about  at  assize-time,  and 
speaks  in  a  wig." 

"  A  barrister,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Monro. 

^Ay;  and  he's  something  more  than  that,  though  I  can't 
rightly  remember  what." 

Ellinor  could  have  told  them  both.  They  had  The  Times  lent 
to  them  on  the  second  day  after  publication  by  one  of  their 
friends  in  the  Close,  and  Ellinor,  watching  till  Miss  Monro's  eyes 
were  otherwise  engaged,  always  turned  with  trembling  hands  and 
a  beating  heart  to  the  reports  of  the  various  courts  of  law.  In 
them  she  found — at  first  rarely — ^the  name  she  sought  for,  the 
name  she  dwelt  upon,  as  if  every  letter  were  a  study.  Mr.  Losh 
and  Mr.  Buncombe  appeared  for  the  plaintifif,  Mr.  Smythe  and 
Mr.  Corbet  for  the  defendant.  In  a  year  or  two  that  name 
appeared  more  frequently,  and  generally  took  the  precedence  of 
toe  other,  whatever  it  might  be ;  then  on  special  occasions  his 
q>eeclie8  were  reported  at  full  length,  as  if  his  words  were 
accounted  weighty ;  and  by-and-by  she  saw  that  b^  b^ji  V^^^tx 
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appointed  a  Queen's  counsel.  And  thia  was  all  she  ever  heard 
saw  about  him;  his  once  familiar  name  never  pa)<aed  her  lips 
except  in  hurried  whispers  to  Dixon,  when  he  came  to  stay  witb 
them.  EUutor  had  hod  noidea  when  she  parted  from  Mr.  Corbet^ 
how  total  the  aeparation  hetween  them  waa  henceforward  to  be, 
so  much  seemed  Ie<^  unfinished,  unexplained.  It  was  so  difficult, 
at  first,  to  break  heraelf  of  the  habit  of  conHtant  mental  referenca 
to  htm ;  and  for  many  a  long  year  she  kept  thinking  that  sureljr 
some  kind  fortune  would  bring  them  together  again,  and  all  thia 
heart-sickne^  and  melancholy  estrangement  from  each  other 
would  then  eeem  to  both  only  as  an  ugly  dream  that  had  pt 
away  in  the  morning  light. 

The  dean  was  an  old  man,  but  there  was  a  canon  who 
older  still,  and  whose  death  had  been  expected  by  many,  and 
speculated  upon,  by  some,  any  time  for  ten  years  at  least.  Canon 
Holdsworth  was  too  old  to  show  active  kindness  to  any  one ; 
good  dean's  life  was  full  of  thoughtful  and  bencolent  d< 
But  be  was  taken,  and  the  other  left.  EUinor  looked  out  at  th» 
vacant  deanery  with  tearful  eyes,  the  Inst  thing  at  night,  the  first 
in  the  morning.  But  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  churoh 
dignitanes  as  with  kings ;  the  dean  is  dead,  long  live  the  dean ! 
A  clergyman  from  a  distant  coimty  waa  appointed,  and  all  the 
Close  was  astir  to  leom  and  hear  every  particular  connected  with 
him.  Luckily  he  came  in  at  the  tag-end  of  one  of  the  Doble 
families  in  the  peerage;  so,  at  any  rate,  all  his  future  associates 
could  learn  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  waa  forty-two  years 
of  age,  married,  and  with  eight  daughters  and  one  son.  Tb8 
deaoery,  formerly  ao  quiet  and  sedate  a  dwelling  of  the  one  old 
man,  was  now  to  be  filled  with  noiae  and  merriment.  Iron 
railings  were  being  placed  before  three  windows,  evidently  to  ba 
the  nursery.  In  the  summer  publicity  of  open  windows  and 
doors,  the  sonnd  of  the  busy  carpenters  was  perpetually  heaxd  &]1 
over  the  Close :  and  by-and-by  waggon-loads  of  furniture  and 
carriage-loads  of  people  began  to  arrive.  Neither  Miss  Monro 
nor  Ellinor  felt  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  or  station  to- 
call  on  the  new  comers,  but  they  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  family  hb  if  they  had  been  in  daily  inter- 
they  knew  that  the  eldest  Miss  Beauchamp  was  seventeen 
and  very  pretty,  only  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other; 
that  she  waa  dotingly  fond  of  dancing,  and  talked  a  great  deal  in 
a  tete-a-ltte,  but  not  much  if  her  mamma  was  by,  and  never  opened 
her  lips  at  all  i£  the  dean  was  in  the  room;  that  the  nest  ustM 
iderfully  clever,  and  was  supposed  to  know  all  llil 
}  could  ti»ch  her,  and  to  have  private  lessons  in  Greek 
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^aed  isfttheinatiog  from  her  father ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  little 

iioy  at  the  preparatory  achool  and  the  haby-girl  in  arms.     More- 

j     over.  Miss  Monro,  at  any  rate,  could  have  stoiid  an  esaniination 

f     aa  to  the  number  o£  Bsrvanta  at  the  deanery,  their  diviaon  of 

work,  and  the  hours  of  their  meals.    Presently,  a  very  beautifiil, 

haughty -looking  young  lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  Cloae, 

and  in  the  dean's  pew,      She  was  said  to  be  his  niece,  the  orphan 

^^nghter  of  his  brother.  General   Beauchamp,  come   to    East 

■   to   reside  for   the   necessary  time  before  her  marriage, 

was  to  be  performed  in  the  cathedral  by  her  uncle,  the 

t  dignitary.     But  as  callers  at  the  deanery  did  not  see  this 

dtifol  bride  elect,  and  as  the  Beauchamps  had  not  as  yet  fallen 

I  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  any  of  their  new  acquaintances, 

lery  Uttle  was  known  of  the  circumstances  of  this  approaching 

vedding  beyond  the  particulars  giren  above. 

Sllinor  and  Mi^  Monro  sat  at  their  drawing-room  tvindow,  a 
little  shaded  by  the  muslin  curtains,  watching  the  busy  prepara- 
tianB  for  the  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
All  morning  long,  hampers  of  fruit  and  flowers,  boxes  from  the 
railway — for  by  this  lime  East  Chester  had  got  a  railway^ahop 
menengers,  hired  assistants,  kept  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  biuty  Close.  Towards  afternoon  the  bustle  subsided,  the 
■Otfiblding  was  up,  the  materials  for  the  next  day's  feast  carried 
out  of  eight.  It  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  bride  elect  was 
Beeing  to  the  packing  of  her  trousseau,  helped  by  the  merry 
multitude  of  couhuih,  and  that  the  servants  were  arranging  the 
ir  for  the  day,  or  the  breakfast  for  the  morrow.  So  Miss 
o  had  settled  it,  discussing  every  detail  and  every  probabili^ 
)iigh  she  were  a  chief  actor,  instead  of  only  a  distant, 
ad-for  spectator  of  the  coming  event.  Ellinor  was  tired, 
aw  that  there  was  nothing  interesting  going  on,  she  had 
a  back  to  her  sawing,  when  she  was  startled  by  Miss  Monro's 
exclamation: 

"Loot,  look  I  here  are  two  gentlemen  coming  along  the  lime- 
tree  walk !  it  must  be  tlie  bridegroom  and  his  friend."     Out  of 
much  sympathy,  and  some  curiosity,  Ellinor  bent  forward,  and 
WW,  juat  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  on  to  the  full 
I       afternoon  sunlit  pavement,  Mr,  Corbet  and  another  gentleman; 
the  former  changed,  worn,  aged,  though  with  still  the  same  fine 
intellecrual  tace,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  younger  taller  man, 
f      and  talking  cr^rly.     The  other  gentleman  was  doubtless  the 
^■itao^egroom,  ElUinor  aa!d  to  herself;  and  yet  her  prophetic  heai-t  J 

^■■tonoC  believe  her  words.     Even  before  the  bright  beau^^^^^^fl 
^^^^BU&nery  looked  oat  of  the  great  oriel  wiadow  nf  l^  dxejn^^^^H 
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wm,  and  blusted,  and  aniiled,  and  kisBed  her  hand — a  _ 

spited  to  by  Mr.  Corbet  with  much  empreMonott,  while  tha 
other  man  only  took  aS  his  hat,  almost  as  if  he  saw  her  tbora 
for  the  first  time — Ellinor's  greedy  tyes  watched  him  Eiil  he  waa 
hidden  from  sight  in  the  deanery,  unheeding  Miss  Monro's  eager 
incobereat  sentences,  in  turn  entreatiDg,BpoIo^siiig,  com£ortuig,< 
and  TipbrM-ding.  Then  she  slowly  turned  her  painful  ejea  upoa 
Miss  Monro's  face,  and  moved  her  lips  without  a  sound  being' 
heard,  and  fainted  dead  away.  In  al!  her  life  she  had  never' 
done  so  before,  and  when  she  came  round  she  was  not  like  hjer* 
self;  in  all  probability  the  perEiatence  and  wilfulness  she,  who 
was  uBoally  bo  meek  and  docile,  showed  during  the  nest  twenty- 
four  hours,  waa  the  consequence  of  fever.  She  resolved  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding;  ntunbers  were  going;  she  would  (m 
unseen,  unnoticed  in  the  crowd ;  but  whatever  befell,  go  eho 
\vuuld,  and  neither  the  tears  nor  the  prayers  of  Miss  Monro  coltld 
keep  her  back.  She  gave  no  reason  for  this  determination ;  in-' 
deed,  in  all  probability  alje  bad  none  to  give;  ao  there  was  no' 
arguing  the  point.  She  was  inflexible  to  entreaty,  and  no  one: 
had  any  authority  over  her,  except,  perhaps,  distant  Mr,  'SesB.' 
Miaa  Monro  bad  all  sorts  of  forebodings  as  to  the  possible  scenes 
that  might  come  to  pass.  But  all  went  on  as  quietly  as  tbough 
tba  fullest  sympathy  pervaded  every  individual  of  the  gr^ 
numbers  assembled.  No  one  guessed  that  the  mufBed,  veiled' 
figure,  sitting  in  the  shadow  behind  one  of  the  great  pillars,  waa' 
that  of  one  who  had  once  hoped  to  stand  at  the  altar  'with  the, 
Name  bridegroom,  who  now  cast  tender  looks  at  the  beautiful' 
bride ;  her  veil  white  and  fairy-like,  Ellinor's  black  and  shrouding 
Bs  that  of  any  nun. 

Already  Mr.  Corbet's  name  waa  known  through  the  country 
as  that  of  a  great  lawyer ;  people  discussed  his  speeches  and 
character  iax  and  wide;  and  the  well-informed  in  legal  gossip 
spoke  of  him  as  siu'e  to  be  offered  a  judgeship  at  the  next 
vacancy.  So  he,  though  grave,  and  middle-aged,  and  somewhat 
grey,  divided  attention  and  remark  with  his  lovely  bride,  and  her' 
pretty  train  of  coufiin  bridesmaids.  Miss  Monro  need  not  have 
feared  for  ElUnor :  she  saw  and  heard  aU  things  as  in  a  mist — t, 
dream;  as  something  she  bad  to  go  through,  before  she  could' 
■waken  up  to  a  reality  of  brightness  in  which  her  youth,  and  tlie 
hopes  of  her  youth,  should  be  restored,  and  all  these  weary  years 
of  dreaminesa  and  woe  should  be  revealed  as  nothing  but  &»B 
nightmare  of  a  night.  She  sat  motionless  enongb,  still  aiotighi 
'liss  Monro  by  her,  ■watching  her  as  intently  as  a  keeper  watches 

madman,  and  witii  the  same  purpose — io  prevent  any  outburst 
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ft  ty  bodUy  strength,  if  euct  reatraint  bs  needed.  When  all 
was  over  ;  wnen  the  principal  personageB  of  the  ceremonj  bad 
filed  into  the  vestry  to  sign  their  names;  when  the  swarm  of 
townspeople  were  going  out  as  Bwiitly  aa  their  individual  noiiona 
of  the  reatrainta  of  the  sacred  edifice  permitted ;  when  the  great 
chorda  of  the  "Wedding  March  "  clanged  out  from  the  organ, 
sad  the  loud  bells  pealed  overhead — Ellinor  laid  her  liand  in 
Misa  Monro's.  "  Take  me  home,"  ahe  said  softly.  And  Miss 
Monro  led  her  home  as  one  leads  the  blind. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

^ESE  are  some  people  who  imperceptibly  float  away  from  thai] 
youch  into  middle  age,  and  thence  paaa  into  declining  life  with  tha  1 
Bofi.  and  gentle  motion  of  happy  yeara.  There  are  others  who 
»re  whirled,  in  spite  of  themselves,  down  dizzy  rapids  of  agony 
away  from  their  youth  at  one  great  bound,  into  old  age  with 
another  sudden  shock  ;  and  thence  into  the  vast  oahn  ocean  where 
there  are  no  shore'-marka  to  teU  of  time. 

This  last,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  Ellinor's  lot.  Her  youth  had 
gone  in  a  single  night,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  she  appeared  to 
lave  become  an  elderly  woman ;  very  still  and  hopeless  in  look 
snd  movement,  but  aa  sweet  and  gentle  in  speech  and  smile  aa 
ever  she  had  been  in  her  happiest  days.  AH  young  people,  when 
they  came  to  know  her,  loved  her  dearly,  though  at  first  they 
might  call  her  dull,  and  heavy  to  get  on  with ;  and  aa  for  children 
and  old  people,  her  ready  watchful  sjTnpathy  in  their  joys  aa  well 
as  their  sorrows  was  an  unfailing  paaaage  to  their  hearts.  After 
the  first  great  shock  of  Mr.  Corbet's  marriage  was  over,  she 
ceemed  to  paaa  into  a  greater  peace  than  nhe  had  known  for 
yews;  the  last  iaint  hope  of  happiness  was  gone;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say,  of  the  bright  happiness  ahe  had 
planned  for  herself  in  her  early  youth.  Unconsoioualy,  she  wna 
hang  weaned  from  self-aeeking  in  any  shape,  and  hev  daily  life 
lucame,  if  possible,  more  innocent  and  pure  and  holy.  One  of 
tlie  canons  used  to  laugh  at  her  for  her  constant  attendance  at 
all  the  services,  and  for  her  devotion  to  good  worke,  and  call  her 
riwaya  the  reverend  sister.  Miss  Monro  was  a  little  annoyed  at 
liiia  fitint  clerical  joke;  Eilinor  tuailed  quietly.  Miss  Monro 
disapproved  of  Ellinor'a  grave  ways  and  sober  severe  style  of 

3on  may  be  as  good  as  you  like,  my  dear,  and  yet  go  dcesaed. 
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in  some  pretty  colour,  inatead  of  those  perpetual  blacks  BJi3"'_ 
aud  then  there  would  be  iio  need  for  me  to  be  perpetually  mUidj 
people  you  are  only  four-and -thirty  (and  they  don't  beliere  me, 
though  I  tell  them  so  till  I  am  black  in  the  face).  Or,  if  yoit 
would  but  wear  a  decent-shaped  bonnet,  instead  of  alway* 
wearing  those  o£    the  poky  shape  in  fashion  when  yoa 


Tbe  old  canon  died,  and  some  one  was  to  be  appointed  in  hiK 
stead.  These  clerical  preferments  and  appointments  were  thit 
all-important  interests  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Close,  and 
discussion  of  probabilities  came  up  invariably  if  any  two 
together,  in  street  or  house,  or  even  in  the  very  cathedral  itsel£ 
At  length  it  was  settled  and  announced  by  the  higher  powers. 
An  energetic,  hard-workiug  clergyman  from  a  distant  part  of  thf 
diocese,  Livingstone  by  name,  was  to  have  the  vacant  canoniy. 

Mi«a  Monro  said  that  the  name  was  somehow  familiar  to  ber, 
and  by  degrees  she  recollected  the  young  curate  who  bad  con 
t(>  inquire  after  EUinor  in  that  dreadful  illness  she  had  had 
Hamley  in  the  year  1829.  Ellinor  knew  nothing  of  that  visit; 
no  more  than  Miss  Monro  did  of  what  had  passed  between  thf 
two  before  that  anxious  night.  Ellinor  just  thought  it  possible  il 
might  be  the  same  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  would  rather  it  were  nob 
because  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  could  bear  the  frequent  thou^ 
not  intimate  intercourse  she  must  needs  have,  if  such  were  th 
case,  with  one  so  closely  associated  with  that  great  time  of  terrc 
which  she  was  striving  to  bury  out  of  sight  by  every  efibrt  t 
her  power.  Miss  Monro,  on  the  contrary,  was  busy  weaving 
romance  for  her  pupd ;  she  thought  of  the  passionate  interefl 
displayed  by  the  fair  young  clergyman  fifteen  years  ago,  an 
believed  that  occasiunally  men  could  be  constant,  and  hoped  tbi 
if  Mr.  Livingstone  were  the  new  canon,  he  might  prove  the  rat 
avis  which  exists  hut  once  in  a  century.  He  came,  and  it  wi 
the  Bsane.  He  looked  a  little  stouter,  a  little  older,  but  had  sti 
the  gait  and  aspect  of  a  young  man.  His  smooth  fiiir  face  w; 
Bcarceh  lined  at  all  with  any  markn  of  care ;  the  blue  eyes  look« 
BO  kindly  and  peaceful,  that  Miss  Monro  could  scarcely  &juj_ 
they  were  the  same  which  she  had  seen  fast  filling  with  teai 
the  bland  calm  look  of  the  whole  man  needed  the  ennoblemi 
'  of  his  evident  devoutness  to  be  raised  into  the  type  of  hob 
innocence  which  some  of  the  Romanists  call  the  "  sacerdotal  Jaco. 
Hia  entire  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  he  looked  aa  little  likely  I 
step  forth  in  the  character  of  either  a  hero  of  rouianoe  or 
fiiithful  lover  as  could  be  imagined.  Still  Miss  Monro  was  n 
disoouiaged{  she  remembered  the  warm,  pasaiouate  feeling  bI 
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■,  and  the  believed   ' 


^^M  onee  seen  break  through  the  cali 
'     that  what  had  happened  once  might  occur 

(Of  course,  while  ail  eyes  were  directed  on  the  new  canon,  he 
had  to  learn  who  the  poKaesBors  of  ihoae  eyes  were  one  by  one ; 
and  it  was  probably  some  time  before  the  idea  came  into  his 
mind  that  Mies  Wilkine,  the  lady  in  black,  with  the  gad  pale  face, 
Eo  constant  Rn  atrendant  at  service,  so  r^ular  a  viailor  at  the 
school,  waa  the  same  Mias  Wilkins  aa  t!ie  bright  virion  of  his 
joutb.  It  was  her  aweet  smile  al  a  painslaking  child  that 
^  betrayed  ber — if,  indeed,  betrayal  it  might  be  called  where  there 
was  no  wish  or  effort  to  conceal  anything.  Canon  Livingstone 
I  left  the  schoolroom  almost  directly,  and,  after  being  for  an  hour 
BO  in  bis  bouRe,  went  out  to  call  on  Mrs.  Randall,  the  person 
B  knew  more  of  her  neighbours'  affairs  than  any  one  in  East 

next  day  he  called  on  Miss  Wilkins  herself.  She  would 
litve  been  very  glad  if  be  had  kept  on  in  his  ignorance  ;  it  was 
K  keenly  painful  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  the  right  of  whom, 
6TeS  Kt  a  distance,  had  brought  her  such  a  keen  remembrance  of 
put  Buaery ;  and  when  told  of  bis  call,  as  she  was  sitting  at  her 
seving  in  the  dining-room,  she  had  to  nerve  herself  for  the 
iutecview  before  going  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
ms  being  entertained  by  Hiss  Monro  with  warm  demonstrations 
at  welcome.  A  little  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  little  compression 
of  the  lips,  an  increased  pallor  on  Ellinor's  part,  was  all  that  Miss 
Hcuro  could  see  in  her,  though  she  had  put  on  her  glasses  with 
Jbienight  and  intention  to  observe.  She  turned  to  the  canon; 
his  colour  had  certainly  deepened  as  he  went  forwards  with  out- 
streldied  hand  to  meet  Elliaor.  That  was  all  that  was  to  be 
■een ;  but  on  the  slight  ibuudation  of  that  blush,  Miss  Monro 
built  many  castles;  and  when  they  faded  away,  one  after  one, 
■lie  recognised  that  they  were  only  baseless  visions.  She  used  to 
put  the  diaappointiiient  of  her  hopes  down  to  Ellinor'a  unvaried 
Mlmnesa  of  demeanour,  which  might  be  taken  for  coldness  of 
dispOsLtion  ;  and  to  her  steady  refusal  to  allow  Miss  Monro  to 
invite  Canon  Livingstone  to  the  small  teas  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  occarionally  giving.  Yet  he  persevered  ia  bis  calls  ;  about  once 
every  fortnight  be  came,  and  would  at  an  hour  or  more,  looking 
ouvMlly  at  hia  watch,  ae  if,  as  Miss  Monro  shrewdly  observed 
to  I»r8elf,,ie  did  not  go  away  at  last  because  be  wialied  to  do  so, 
but  because  he  ought.  Sometimes  BUinorwaa  present,  sometimea 
»fae  was  away ;  in  this  latter  case  Miss  Monro  thought  she  could 
dffiect  a  certain  wistful  watching  of  the  door  every  time  a  noise 
VBB  bfisrd  outside  the  room.     He  always  avoided  any  relereace 
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to  foTmer  days  at  Hamley,  and  that,  Miss  Monro  feared,  was  > 
bod  sign. 

After  this  long  uniformity  of  years  without  any  event  closely 
touching  on  Ellinor'a  own  individual  life,  with  the  one  great 
exception  of  Mr.  Corbet's  marriage,  aomething  happened  which 
much  affected  her.  Mr.  Ness  died  suddc-nly  at  his  paraoaage, 
and  Ellinor  leamt  it  first  from  Mr.  Brown,  a  clergyman,  whosB 
living  w(i8  near  Hamley,  and  who  bad  been  sent  for  by  the 
Parsonage  servants  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  was  not 
sleep,  but  death,  that  made  their  nuister  go  lute  in  rising. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  appointed  eKCCutor  by  hia  late  friend, 
and  wrote  to  tell  Ellinor  that  after  a  few  legacies  were  paid,  ahe 
was  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  small  property 
which  Mr.  Nesa  had  left,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her, 
as  the  residuary  legatee,  to  come  to  Hamley  Parsonage  as  soon  aa 
convenient,  to  decide  upon  certain  courees  of  action  with  regard 
to  furniture,  books,  &c. 

Ellinor  shrank  from  this  journey,  which  her  love  and  duty 
towards  her  dead  friend  rendered  necessary.  She  had  scarcely 
left  East  Chester  since  she  first  arrived  there,  Mxteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  she  was  timorotis  about  the  very  mode  of  tiavelling; 
and  then  to  go  back  to  Mamley,  which  she  thought  never  to  have 
seen  again  I  She  never  spoke  much  about  any  feelings  of  her 
own,  hut  Miss  Monro  could  always  read  her  sUence,  and  inter- 
preted it  into  pretty  just  and  forcible  words  that  afternoon  when 
Canon  Livingstone  called.  She  liked  to  talk  about  Ellinor  to 
him,  and  suspected  that  he  hked  to  hear.  She  was  almost  Rnnoyed 
this  time  by  the  comfort  he  would  keep  giving  her ;  there  was 
no  greater  danger  in  travelling  by  railroad  than  by  coach,  alittls 
care  about  certain  things  woa  required,  that  was  all,  and  the 
average  number  of  deaths  by  accidents  on  railroads  was  not 
greater  than  the  average  number  when  people  traveUed  hy  coach, 
if  you  took  into  consideratioa  ibe  far  greater  number  of  travellers. 
Tea  I  returning  to  the  deserted  scenes  of  one'a  youth  was  veiy 
painful.  ....  Had  Miss  Wilkins  made  any  proriuoa 
for  another  lady  to  take  her  place  as  visitor  at  the  school?  He 
believed  it  was  her  week.  Miss  Monro  was  out  of  all  patience 
at  his  entire  calmnesa  and  reasonableness.  Later  in  the  day  she 
became  more  at  peace  with  him,  when  she  received  a  kind  little 
note  from  Mrs.  Forbes,  a  great  friend  of  hers,  and  the  mother 
of  the  family  ahe  was  now  teaching,  saying  that  Canon  Living- 
stone had  called  and  told  her  that  Ellinor  had  to  go  on  a  very; 
painful  joiu-ney,  and  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  quite  sure  Miss  Monro'l 

Dipaniuobhip  upon  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  both,  and 
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that  she  could  perfectly  be  eet  at  liberty  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  for 
it  would  fsU  in  adcnirably  witb  the  fact  that"  Jeauie  was  growing 
tall,  and  the  doctor  had  advised  eea  air  this  apring ;  so  a  month's 
holiday  would  suit  them  now  even  better  than  later  on."  Waa 
this  going  etraight  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  to  whom  she  should  heraeif 
eCBTCcly  have  liked  to  name  it,  the  act  of  a  good,  thoughtful  man, 
00' of  a  lover  7  questioned  Miss  Monro  ;  but  ehe  could  not  asHwer 
her  own  inquiiy,  and  had  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  deed,  with- 
out accounting  for  the  motives. 

A  coach  met  the  train  at  a  statlan  about  ten  miles  from 
Homley,  and  Dison  was  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stepped, 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  old  man  was  almost  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  them  again 
in  a  familiar  place.  Ha  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes  to  do 
them  honour ;  and  to  conceal  lus  agitation  he  kept  up  a  pretended 
buatle  about  their  lu^age.  To  the  indignation  of  the  inn- 
porters,  who  were  of  a  later  generation,  he  would  wheel  it  himself 
to  the  Parsonage,  though  he  broke  down  from  fatigue  once  or 
twice  on  the  way,  and  had  to  stand  and  rest,  his  ladies  waiting 
by  hJB  aide,  and  making  remarks  on  the  alterations  of  houses  and 
the  places  of  trees,  in  order  to  give  him  ample  time  to  recruit 
himself,  for  there  was  no  one  to  wait  for  them  and  give  them  a 
welcome  tothe  Parsonage,  which  was  to  be  their  temporary  home. 
The  respectful  servants,  in  deep  mourning,  had  aU  prepared,  and 
gave  Ellinor  a  note  from  Mr.  Brown,  saying  that  he  purposely 
refrained  from  disturbing  them  that  day  after  their  long  journey, 
hut  would  call  on  the  morrow,  and  tell  them  of  the  arrangements 
fae  had  thought  of  making,  always  subject  to  Miss  Wilkins's 
approval. 

These  were  dmple  enough;  certain  legal  forms  to  be  gone 
tliroagli,  any  selection  from  books  or  furniture  to  be  made,  and 
the  rest  to  be  sold  by  anctiou  as  speedily  as  convenient,  aa  the 
successor  to  the  living  might  wish  to  have  repairs  and  alterations 
effected  in  the  old  parsonage.  For  some  days  Ellinor  employed 
herself  in  business  in  the  house,  never  going  out  except  tochiu^h. 
Miss  Monro,  on  the  contrary,  strolled  about  everywhere,  noticing 
all  the  alterations  in  place  and  people,  which  were  never  improve- 
ments in  her  opinion.  Ellinor  had  plenty  of  callers  (her  tenants, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  among  others),  but,  excepting  in  rare 
cases — most  of  them  belonged  lo  humble  life — she  declined  to  see 
ereiy  one,  as  she  had  business  enough  on  her  hands :  dxteen 
jcKTB  makes  a  great  dilFerence  in  any  set  of  people.  The  old 
aeqoainiaoces  of  her  father  in  his  better  day's  were  almoet  all 

tor  removed ;  there  were  one  or  two  remaimug,  aai  \Iciesft 
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EUinor  received;  one  or  two  more,  old  and  infirm, 
their  houaea,  she  planaed  to  call  upon  before  leaving  Homley. 
Every  evoiing,  when  Dixon  had  done  hia  work  at  Mr. 
Osbaldigtoiie's,  he  came  up  to  the  Parsonage,  ostKnsiblj"  to  help 
lier  in  moving  or  packing  books,  but  really  because  these  two 
clung  to  each  other — were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  bond  nevpr 
to  be  epoken  about.  It  was  underEtood  between  them  that  once 
before  EUinor  ieft  ahe  should  go  and  see  the  old  plaoe,  Ford 
Bank.  Not  to  go  into  the  house,  though  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Osbaldistone  had  twgged  her  to  name  her  own  time  for  revisiting 
it  when  they  and  their  family  would  bt'  absent,  but  to  see  all  the 
gardens  imd  grounds  once  more ;  a  solemn,  miserable  visit,  which, 
because  of  the  very  misery  it  involved,  appeared  to  EUinor  to  be 
an  imperative  duty. 

Dixon  and  she  talked  together  as  she  eat  making  a  catalogue 
one  evening  in  the  old  low-browed  library ;  the  casement. 
windows  were  open  into  the  garden,  and  the  May  showers  had 
brought  out  the  Bcenta  of  the  new-leaved  sweetbriar  bush  just 
below.  Boyond  the  garden  hedge  the  grassy  meadows  sloped 
away  down  to  the  river ;  the  Parsonage  was  so  much  raised  that, 
sitting  in  the  house,  you  could  ae«  over  the  boundary  hedge. 
Men  with  inatruments  were  busy  in  the  meadow.  """ 
pausing  in  her  work,  asked  Dixon  what  they  were  doii 

"  Them's  the  people  for  the  new  railway,"  said  he.  "Nought 
would  satisfy  the  Uamley  folk  but  to  have  a  railway  aU  to  them- 
selves — coaches  isn't  good  enough  now-a-daya." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  oE  personal  offence  natural  to  a  man  who 
had  passed  all  his  life  among  horses,  and  considered  r«lway-. 
engines  as  their  despicable  rivals,  con([ijering  only  by  stratagaia. 

By-and-by  Ellin  or  passed  on  to  a  subject  the  consideration  o£ 
which  she  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  DL\on,  and  entreated  him 
to  come  arid  form  one  o£  their  household  at  Bast  Chester,  He 
was  growing  old,  she  thought,  older  even  in  looks  and  feelings 
than  in  years,  and  she  would  make  him  happy  and  comfortabls 
in  his  declining  years  if  he  would  but  come  and  paaa  them  under 
her  care.  The  addition  which  Mr.  Ness's  bequest  made 
income  would  enable  her  to  do  not  only  thia,  but  to  relieve  HisB 
Monro  of  her  occupation  of  teaching ;  which,  at  the  years  she  bad 
arrived  at,  was  becoming  burdensome.  When  she  propoaed  thq 
removal  to  Dison  he  ahook  his  head. 

"  It's  not  that  I  don't  thank  you,  and  kindly,  too ;  but  Pm  too 
old  to  go  chopping  and  changing." 

"  But  it  would  be  no  change  to  come  back  to  me,  Dixon,"  (u4 
EUinor.  ^ 
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Tes,  it  would.     I  were  bora  V  Hamley,  an(3  it's  i'  Ilamley 

On  Ler  urging  him  a  little  more,  it  came  out  that  be  had  a 
Arong  f  eeKng  that  if  he  did  not  watcb  the  spot  where  the  dead 
maa  lay  buried,  the  whole  would  be  discoTered;  and  that  this 
dread  of  Iub  had  often  poisoned  the  pleasure  of  hia  yiait  to  East 
Chest«r. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know  Low  it  is,  for  I  aometiniea  think  if  it 
wasn't  for  you,  misay,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  made  it  all  clear 
'  before  I  go;  and  yetat  times!  dream,  or  it  comes  into  my  head  as 
I  lie  awake  with  the  rheumatics,  that  some  one  is  tiere,  digging ; 
^V  diat  I  hear  'em  cutting  down  the  tree ;  and  then  I  get  up  and 
"t  out  of  the  ioft  window — you'll  mind  the  window  over  the 
beB,  as  looks  intJS  the  garden,  all  covered  over  wi'  the  leaves  of 
P jargonelle  pear-tree?  That  were  my  room  when  first  I 
'  B  as  Btable-boy,  and  tho'  Mr.  Oabaldiatone  would  fain  give 
t  warmer  one,  i  allays  tell  him  I  like  l.h'  old  place  best.  And 
I7  times  IVe  gettiin  op  five  or  six  times  a-night  to  make  sate  as 
there  was  no  one  at  work  under  the  tree." 

Ellinor  shivered  a  httle.  He  saw  it,  and  restrained  himself 
in  the  relief  he  was  receiving  from  imparting  hia  superstitious 

"  Ton  see,  missy,  I  could  never  rest  a-nights  if  I  didn't  feel  as 
if  I  kept  the  secret  in  my  hand,  and  held  it  tight  day  and  night, 
ao  Bfl  I  could  open  my  hiuid  nt  any  minute  and  see  as  it  was  there. 
Nol  my  own  little  misay  will  let  me  come  and  see  her  now  and 
apia,  and  I  know  as  1  can  allays  ask  her  for  what  I  want :  and  if 
it  please  God  to  lay  me  by,  1  shall  tell  her  so,  and  she'll  see  as 
I  irant  for  nothing.  But  somehow  I  could  ne'er  bear  leaving 
Haml^.  Tou  abntl  come  and  follow  me  to  my  grave  when  my 
time  comes." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  please,  Dixon,"  said  she. 

"Kay,  it^ll  be  a  mercy  when  I  can  lay  me  down  and  fikep  if 
pnse:  tiiough  I  sometimes  fear  as  peace  will  not  come  to  m< 
even  there."  He  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  wi 
talking  to  himself  than  to  her.  "  They  say  blood  will  out,  a 
tf  it  weren't  for  her  part  in  it,  I  could  wisih  for  a  clear  broa 
before  I  die." 

She  did  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  this  mumbled  sentence.'' 

She  was  looking  at  a  letter  just  brought  in  and  requiring  an 

immediate  ftnswer.     It  was  from  Mr.  Brown.     Notes  Irom  him 

■r«re  of  daily  occurrence,  but  this  contained  an  open  letter  the 

Hwriting  of  which  whs  strangely  familiar  to  bar — it  did  not  need 

^^Er  Bigiartare  "  Ralph  Corbet,"  to  tell  her  whom  th.i  letter  ci 
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from.  For  Bome  momenta  she  conld  not  re^  the  wmis.  Thej 
espressed  a  simple  enough  request,  and  were  addreased  to  the 
auctioneer  who  was  to  dispose  of  the  rather  raluable  librarr  ol 
the  lute  Mr.  Neso,  and  whose  name  hud  been  adveTtiged  in 
connection  with  the  sale,  in  the  Athenmum,  and  other  similar 
papers.  To  h'"\  Mr.  Corbet  wrote,  saying  that  he  shonld  be 
unable  to  be  present  when  the  hooka  were  sold,  but  that  he  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  buy  in,  at  any  price  decided  upon,  a  certMn  rsie 
folio  edition  o£  Virgil,  bound  in  parchment,  and  with  notes  ir 
Italian.  The  book  was  fully  described.  Though  no  Latii 
scholar,  ElUoor  knew  the  book  well — remembered  its  look  from 
old  times,  and  could  instantly  have  laid  her  hand  upon  it.  The 
auctioneer  had  sent  the  request  on  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Brown. 
That  gentleman  applied  to  Ellinor  for  her  consent.  She  aa* 
that  the  fact  of  the  iutended  sale  must  be  all  that  Mr.  Corbet  wsi 
aware  of,  and  that  he  could  not  know  to  whom  the  boota 
belonged.  She  chose  out  the  book,  and  wrapped  and  tied  i 
with  trembling  hands.  He  might  be  the  person  to  untie  the  knot 
It  was  strangely  familiar  to  her  lore,  after  so  many  years,  W  be 
bronght  into  thos  much  contact  with  him.  She  wrote  a  short  nota 
to  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  she  requested  him  to  say,  as  thongh  from 
timselfi  and  without  any  mention  of  her  name,  that  he, 
executor,  requested  Mi.  Corbet's  acceptance  of  the  Virgil,  as 
remembrance  of  hie  former  friend  and  tutor.  Then  she  rang  t]ie 
bell,  and  gave  the  letter  and  parcel  to  the  servant. 

Again  alone,  and  Mr.  Corbet'sopen  letter  on  the  table.  She  took 
it  up  and  looked  at  it  till  the  lettars  dazzled  crimaon  on  the  white 
paper.  Her  life  rolled  backwards,  and  »he  was  a  girl  again.  At 
last  she  roused  herself;  but  instead  of  destroying  the  note-^ 
was  long  years  since  all  her  love-letters  from  him  had  hem 
returned  to  the  writer — she  unlocked  her  littie  writing-^ase 
again,  and  placed  this  letter  carefully  down  at  the  bottom,  among 
the  dead  roao-leaves  which  embalmed  the  note  from  her  father, 
found  after  his  death  under  his  pillow,  the  little  golden  curl  of 
her  siater's,  the  half-finiahed  aewing  of  her  mother. 

The  shabby  wriiing-case  itself  was  given  her  by  her  father 
long  ago,  and  had  since  been  taken  with  her  everywhere.'  To  be 
sure,  her  changes  of  place  had  been  but  few;  but  if  she  had  gona 
to  Nova  Zembla,  the  sight  of  that  little  leather  box  on  awaking 
from  her  first  sleep,  would  have  given  her  a  sense  of  home.  Sha 
locked  the  case  up  again,  and  felt  all  the  richer  for  that  mommg. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  left  Hamley.  Before  she  went 
she  compelled  herself  to  go  round  the  gardens  and  grounds  o£ 
Ford  Bunk.     She  had  made  Mrs.  OabaldisCone  understand  that  it 
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wonld    be  painful  for  her  to  re-enter  tlie  house;    but  Mr.   ' 
OabaliJistoDe  accompanied  her  in  her  walk. 

'•Ton  Bee  how  lileraUy  we  have  obeyed  the  clause  in  the  lease 
-which  ties  us  out  from  any  alterations,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  We 
are  Jiving  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  wood.  I  must  confess  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  cut  down  a  good  deal ;  but  we  do  not  do  even 
the  requisite  thinnings  without  making  the  proper  application  for 
leave  to  Mr.  Johnson.  la  fact,  your  old  friend  DLxon  is  jealous 
of  every  pea-stick  the  gardener  cuts.  I  never  met  with  so  faithful 
a  fellow.  A  good  enough  servant,  too,  in  his  way;  but  some- 
what too  old'faahioned  for  my  wife  and  daughters,  who  complain 
tt  bis  being  surly  now  and  then.'' 

"Tou  are  not  thinking  of  parting  with  him?"  said  Ellinor, 
jwloua  for  Dixon, 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  and  I  are  capital  friends.  And  I  believe  Mrs. 
Osbaldietone  herself  would  never  consent  to  his  leaving  ua.  But 
come  ladies,  you  know,  like  a  little  mora  subserviency  in  manner 
than  OUT  friend  Dison  can  boast." 

Ellinor  made  no  reply.  They  were  entering  the  pM.nted 
flower  garden,  hiding  the  ghastly  memory.  She  could  not  speak. 
I^efelt  as  if,  with  all  her  striving,  she  could  not  move — just  as 
cme  does  in  a  nightmare — but  she  was  past  the  place  even  as  this 
terror  came  to  its  acme;  and  when  she  came  to  herself,  Mr. 
OsbaldiBtone  was  still  blandly  talking,  and  saying — 

"  It  is  now  a  reward  for  our  obedience  to  your  wishes,  Misa 
Wilkins,  for  if  the  projected  railway  passes  through  the  aah-field 
yonder  we  should  have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  the  sight  of 
ib6  trains;  indeed,  thesonnd  would  have  been  much  more  distinct 
than  it  will  be  now  coming  through  the  interlacing  branches. 
Then  you  will  not  go  in,  Miss  Wilkina?"     Mrs.  Osbaldistone 

Haored  me  to  say  how  happy Ah  !   I  can  imderstand  such 

CeelingB Certainly,  certainly ;  it  is  so  much  the  diortest  way 

to  Ihe  town,  that  wB  elder  ones  always  go  through  the  stable-yard ; 
for  young-  people,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  demrable.  Ha  t 
IKson,"  he  continued,  "  on  the  watch  for  the  Miss  Ellinor  we  so 
often  hear  of  I  This  old  man,"  he  continued  to  Ellinor,  "  is  never 
mtisfied  with  the  seat  of  our  young  ladies,  always  comparing 
their  way  of  riding  with  that  of  a  certain  missy " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  sir ;  they've  i^uite  a  different  style  of  hand, 
and  ait  all  lumpisb-like.     Now,  Miss  Ellinor,  there " 

"  Hush,  Dixon,"  she  said,  suddenly  aware  of  why  the  old 
wrvant  was  not  popular  with  his  raiairesa.  "  I  suppose  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  for  Dixon's  company  for  an  hour  or  8o;  w« 
have  BOmething  to  do  together  before  we  leave." 
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The  consent  ^veii,  the  two  walked  away,  as  by  pn^mm^ 
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appointment,  to  Hamley  churchyard,  where  he  was  to  point  out 
to  her  the  exact  apot  wbere  he  wished  to  be  buried.  Trampling 
o»er  the  long,  rank  grass,  but  avoiding  passing  directly  over  any 
of  t!ie  thickly -fltrewn  graves,  he  made  straight  for  one  spot — a 
little  space  of  unoccupied  ground  close  by,  where  MoUyj  th«- 
pretty  scullery-maid,  lay : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

M&RT  GaeiTKs. 
Bom  1797.    DicdlBlS, 
*■_,  "We  part  to  moot  ugaiQ," 

'*•  ■«. 

"I'jut  tbia  atone  up  over  ber  with  Thy  first  savings,"  said  he, 
looking  at  it;  and  then,  pulling  out  bis  knife,  he  began  to  dean 
out  the  letters.  "I  said  then  aa  I  would  be  by  her.  And  it'll  be 
A  comfort  to  think  you'll  see  me  laid  here.  I  trust  no  one'll  be 
BO  crabbed  aa  to  take  a  fancy  to  this  'ere  spot  of  ground." 

Ellinor  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only-pleasure  which  her  money 
enabled  her  to  give  to  the  o!d  man ;  and  promised  Tiim  that  she 
would  take  care  and  buy  the  right  to  that  particular  piece  ol 
ground.  This  was  evidently  a  graiiflcation  Dixon  had  frequeatly 
yearned  after ;  he  kept  aaying,  "  I'm  greatly  obleeged  to  ye,  Mies 
BUinor.  I  may  say  I'm  truly  obleeged."  And  wbea  he  saw 
them  off  by  the  coach  the  nest  day,  his  last  words  were,  "  I 
cannot  justly  say  how  greatly  I'm  obleeged  to  you  for  that  matter 
of  the  churchyard,"  It  was  a  much  more  easy  affair  to  give 
Miss  Monro  some  additional  comforts;  ahe  was  as  cheerful  as 
ever ;  stiO  working  away  at  her  languages  in  any  spare  time,  but 
oonfeaaing  that  she  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  teaching  in  which 
her  life  had  been  spent  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Ellinor  was 
DOW  enabled  to  Bet  her  at  liberty  from  this,  and  she  accepted  the 
kindness  from  her  former  pupil  with  as  much  simple  gratitude  aa 
that  with  which  a  mother  receives  a  favour  from  a  child.  "  If 
Ellinor  were  but  married  to  Canon  Livingstone,  I  shotdd  be 
happier  than  I  have  ever  been  since  my  father  died,"  she  used  to 
say  to  herself  in  the  aolitude  of  her  bedchamber,  for  lalkuig 
aload  had  become  her  wont  in  the  early  years  of  her  isolated  li& 
as  a  governess.  "  And  yet,"  ^e  went  on,  "  I  don't  know  wh&t  I 
should  do  without  her;  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  things  are  not  in 
my  hands,  for  a  pretty  mess  I  should  make  of  them,  one  way  or 
another.  Dear  1  how  old  Mrs.  Cadogan  used  to  hate  tiixt  word 
'  mess,'  and  correct  her  granddaughters  for  using  it  right  befora 
my  face,  when  I  knew  I  had  said  it  myself  only  the  momeot 
brfore  I    WeU  I  those  days  are  all  over  now.    God  be  tbutked  I " 
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In  spite  of  being  glad  that  *^  things  were  not  in  her  hands/* 
Miss  Monro  tried  to  take  affairs  into  her  charge  by  doing  all  she 
conld  to  persuade  EUinor  to  allow  her  to  invite  the  canon  to  their 
"  little  sociable  teas."  The  most  provoking  part  was,  that  she 
was  sure  he  would  have  come  if  he  had  been  asked ;  but  she 
could  never  get  leave  to  do  so.  "  Of  course  no  man  could  go  on 
for  ever  and  ever  without  encouragement,"  as  she  confided  to 
herself  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice ;  and  by-and-by  many  people 
were  led  to  suppose  that  the  bachelor  canon  was  paying  attention 
to  Miss  Forbes,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  to  which  the 
delicate  Jeanie  belonged.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  Forbeses 
that  both  Miss  Monro  and  Ellinpr  were  the  most  intimate  of  all 
the  families  in  East  Chester.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  a  widow  lady  of 
good  means,  with  a  large  family  of  pretty,  delicate  daughters. 

She  herself  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  houses  in shire,  but 

had  married  into  Scotland ;  so,  after  her  husband's  death,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  settle  in  East 
Chester ;  and  one  after  another  of  her  daughters  had  become  first 
Miss  Monro's  pupil  and  afterwards  her  friend.  Mrs.  Forbes  her- 
self had  always  been  strongly  attracted  by  ElHnor,  but  it  was 
long  before  she  could  conquer  the  timid  reserve  by  which  Miss 
Wilkins  was  hedged  round.  It  was  Miss  Monro,  who  was  herself 
incapable  of  jealousy,  who  persevered  in  praising  them  to  one 
another,  and  in  bringing  them  together ;  and  now  Ellinor  was  as 
intimate  and  familiar  in  Mrs.  Forbes*s  household  as  she  ever 
could  be  with  any  family  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  considered  to  be  a  little  &incif ul  as  to  illness ; 
but  it  was  no  wonder,  remembering  how  many  sisters  she  had 
lost  by  consumption.  Miss  Monro  had  often  grumbled  at  the 
way  in  which  her  pupils  were  made  irregular  for  very  trifling 
causes.  But  no  one  so  alarmed  as  she,  when,  in  the  autumn 
succeeding  Mr.  Ness's  death,  Mrs.  Forbes  remarked  to  her  on 
Ellinor's  increased  delicacy  of  appearance,  and  shortness  of 
breathing.  From  that  time  forwards  she  worried  Ellinor  (i£  any 
one  eo  sweet  and  patient  could  ever  have  been  worried)  with 
respirators  and  precautions.  Ellinor  submitted  to  all  her  fHend's 
wiidies  and  cares,  sooner  than  make  her  anxious,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  through  the  whole  of  November.  Then 
Miss  Monro's  anxiety  took  another  turn.  Ellinor's  appetite  and 
i^drits  &uled  her — not  at  all  an  unnatural  consequence  of  so 
many  weeks*  confinement  to  the  house.  A  plan  was  started, 
quite  suddenly,  one  morning  in  December,  that  met  with  approval 
from  everyone  but  Ellinor,  who  was,  however,  by  this  time  too 
lai^uid  to  make  much  resistance. 
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Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  daughters  were  going  to  Rome  (or  tlree 
r  £oiir  months,  bo  as  to  avoid  the  tryiag  east  winds  of  spring ; 
why  should  not  Mies  Wilkins  go  with  them?  They  urged  it, 
and  Misa  Monro  urged  it,  though  with  a  little  priTBte  sinking  ot 
the  henrt  at  the  idea  of  the  long  separation  from  one  who  waa 
almost  like  a.  child  to  her.  EOinor  wna,  as  it  were,  lifted  off  her 
feet  and  home  away  hy  the  unanimous  opinion  of  others — the 
doctor  included — who  decided  that  such  a  step  waa  liigfaly  de- 
Birable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  She  knew  that  ahe  had  only 
a  life  interest  both  in  her  father's  property  and  in  that  bequeathed 
to  her  hy  Mr.  Ness.  Hitherto  she  had  not  felt  much  troubled  by 
this,  as  she  had  supposed  that  in  the  natural  course  of  evrats 
she  should  survive  Miaa  Monro  and  Dison,  both  of  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  her.  AH  she  had  to  bequeath  to 
the  two  waa  the  small  savings,  which  would  not  nearly  suffice  for 
both  porposes,  especially  considering  that  Miss  Monro  had  ^ven 
up  her  teaching,  and  that  both  she  and  Dixon  were  passing  iaXa 

Before  Ellinor  left  England  she  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  the  contingency  of  her  death  abroad  that  Mr.  Johnson  could 
suggest.  She  had  written  and  sent  a  long  letter  to  Dixoa ;  and 
a  shorter  one  was  left  in  charge  of  Canon  Livingstone  (she  dared 
not  liint  at  the  posmbilitj  of  her  dying  to  Misa  Monro)  to  be  sent 
to  the  old  man. 

As  they  drove  out  of  the  King's  Cross  station,  they  passed  a 
gentleman's  carriage  entering-  Ellinor  saw  a  bright,  handsoms 
lady,  a  nurse,  and  haby  inside,  and  a  gentleman  sitting  by  them 
whose  fece  she  could  never  forget.  It  was  Mr.  Corbet  taking  hia 
wife  and  child  to  the  railway.  They  were  going  on  a  Christmas 
visit  to  East  Chester  deanery.  He  had  been  leaning  back,  not 
noticing  the  passers-by,  not  attending  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
carriage,  probably  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  some  law  case. 
Such  were  the  casual  glimpses  Ellinor  had  of  one  with  whose  life 
she  had  once  thought  herself  bound  up. 

Who  BO  proud  as  Miss  Monro  when  a  foreign  letter  came? 
Her  correspondent  was  not  particularly  graphic  in  her  descrip- 
tions, nor  were  there  any  adventures  to  be  described,  nor  waa 
the  habit  of  mind  of  Ellinor  auoh  as  to  make  her  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  her  own  impressions  of  what  she  saw,  and  her  natumi 
reserve  kept  hor  from  being  fluent  in  communicating  them  aren 
to  Miss  Monro.  But  that  lady  would  have  been  pleased  to  reftd 
aloud  these  letters  to  the  assembled  dean  and  canons,  and  would 
Ttot  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  invited  her  to  the  chapter^ 
house  for  that  purpose.     To  her  circle  of  UDtraTelled  ladie% 
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tgDoraiit  of  Murray,  but  laudably  desirooB  of  informalicm, 
Ellinor'a  historical  reminJBcencea  and  rather  formal  details  'n 
naDy  intereBtitig.  There  was  no  railroad  in  those  days  betwi 
Lvona  uid  Marseilles,  so  their  progress  was  slow,  and  the  pnssLg^ 
of  letters  to  and  fro,  when  they  had  arrived  in  Home,  long  and 
iin<;ertaLn,  But  all  seemed  going  on  well,  Qllinor  spoke  of 
herself  as  in  better  health ;  awd  Canon  Livingstone  (between 
whom  and  Miaa  Monro  great  intimacy  had  sprung  up  since 
Ellinor  had  gone  away,  and  MJSB  Monro  cotdd  aak  >iirn  to  tea) 
oonfiiroed  this  report  of  Miss  Williins's  health  from  a  letter  which 
be  bad  received  from  Mrs.  Forbes,  Curiosity  about  that  letter 
was  Miss  Monro's  torment.  What  could  they  have  had  to  write 
lo  each  other  about  I  It  was  a  very  odd  proceeding ;  although 
the  Livingstones  and  Forbeses  were  distantly  related,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotland.  Couid  it  have  been  that  he  had  offered  to 
Enphemia,  after  all,  and  that  her  mother  had  answered ;  or,  pos- 
Eibly,  there  was  a  letter  irom  EfiGe  herself,  enclosed.  It  waa 
a  pity  for  Miaa  Monro's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not  ask  him 
Miaight  away.  She  would  then  have  learnt  what  Canon  Living- 
ilone  had  no  thought  of  concealing,  that  Mrs.  Forbes  had  written 
BC^ly  to  give  him  some  fuller  directions  about  certain  charities 
dian  ehe  bad  had  time  to  think  about  in  the  huny  of  starting. 
As  it  was,  and  when,  a  little  lat«r  on,  she  heard  him  speak  of 
tbe  possibility  of  hie  going  himself  to  Rome,  as  8c<on  as  his  term 
of  residence  was  over,  in  time  for  the  Carnival,  she  gave  up  her 
fond  project  in  despair,  and  lelt  very  much  like  a  child  whose 
house  of  bricks  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  unlucky  waft  of 
eome  passing  petticoat. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  change  of  scene  brought  on  the  exquisite 
refreshment  of  entire  change  of  thought,  Ellinor  had  not  been 
able  to  completely  to  forget  her  past  life  for  many  years ;  it  was 
like  a  renewing  of  her  youth  ;  cut  so  suddenly  short  by  the 
iiean  of  Fate,  Ever  since  that  night,  she  had  had  to  rouse 
beraelf  on  awakening  in  the  morning  into  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  great  cause  she  had  for  much  fear  and  heavy  grief.  Now, 
vben  she  wakened  in  her  httle  room,  fourth  piano,  No.  36, 
Babnino,  she  saw  the  strange,  pretty  things  around  her,  and  her 
niiiid  went  off  into  pleasant  wonder  and  conjecture,  happy  recol- 
lections of  the  day  before,  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  day 
la  come.  Latent  in  Ellinor  waa  her  father's  ajtistic  tempera- 
Bient ;  everything  new  and  strange  was  a  picture  and  a  delight ; 
the  mereat  group  in  the  street,  a  Roman  facchino,  with  his  cloak 
draped  over  his  shoulder,  a  girl  going  to  market  or  carrying  her 
pitcher  back  irom  the  fountain,  everything  and  every  person,  tbab 
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preaented  it  oc  himself  to  her  senaeg,  gave  tliem  a.  deliciouB  ibock, 
as  i£  it  were  aomethicg  strangely  ^miliar  from  Pinelli,  but 
unaeen  by  her  mortal  eyes  before.  She  forgot  her  despondency, 
her  ill-health  disappeared  aa  if  by  magic ;  the  Mieses  Forbes, 
who  had  taken  the  pensive,  drooping  invalid  as  a  cumpanion  out 
of  kindness  of  heart,  found  themselves  amply  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  her  amended  health,  and  her  keen  enjoyment  of 
everything,  and  the  half-quaint,  halt  naive  expreeaiona  of  her 
pleasure. 

So  March  came  round ;  Lent  was  late  that  yea.r.  The  great 
nos^aya  of  violets  and  cann^llias  were  for  sale  at  the  comer  of 
the  Coniiotti,  and  the  revellers  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
much  rarer  flowers  for  the  belies  of  the  Corso.  The  embamies 
had  their  balconies ;  the  attaches  of  the  Eosaian  Embassy  threw 
their  light  and  lovely  preaents  at  every  pretty  girl,  or  auapicion 
of  a  jiretty  girl,  who  passed  slowly  in  her  carriage,  covered  over 
with  her  white  domino,  and  holding  her  wire  mask  as  a  protection 
to  her  face  from  the  showers  of  lime  confetti,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  enough  to  blind  her ;  Mrs.  Forbes  had  her  own 
hired  balcony,  as  became  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Ei^lieh- 
woman.  The  girls  had  a  great  basket  full  of  bouquets  nith 
which  to  pelt  their  friends  in  the  crowd  below ;  a  store  of 
moccoletti  lay  piled  on  the  table  behind,  for  it  wus  the  !aat  day 
of  Carnival,  and  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on  the  tapers  were  to  be 
lighted,  to  he  as  quickly  e^rtinguished  by  every  means  in  ovaiy- 
one'a  power.  The  crowd  below  was  at  its  wildest  pitch ;  the  rows 
of  stately  contadim  alone  mtting  immovable  as  their  possible 
ancestors,  the  senators  who  received  Bretmua  and  his  Gauls. 
Masks  and  white  dominoes,  foreign  gentlemen,  and  the  rifiraS  of 
the  city,  slow-driving  carriages,  showers  of  flowers,  most  of  them 
jaded  by  this  time,  everyone  shouting  and  etrugglicg  at  that  wild 
pitch  of  escitement  which  may  so  soon  turn  into  fury.  The 
Forbes  girls  had  given  place  at  the  window  to  their  mother  and 
Ellinor,  who  were  gazing  htilf  amused,  half  terrified,  at  the  mad 
parti-coloured  movement  below ;  when  a  familiar  face  looked  up, 
«milinga  recognition;  and  "How  shall  I'get  to  you?"  was  Asked 
in  English,  by  the  well-known  voice  of  Cmdu  Livingstone.  ThCT 
saw  hira  disappear  under  the  balcony  on  which  they  were  staua- 
ing,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  thtHr 
room.  And  when  he  did,  he  wlisi*lmost  overpowered  with 
greetings;  so  glad  were  they  to  see  an  cast  Cfceeter  face. 

"  When  did  you  come  1  Wiiere  are  you  ?  ^  What  a  pity  you 
did  not  come  sooner  1  Tt  is  so  long  since  we  have  heard  anj- 
tlibg ;  do  tell  us  everything  !     it  is  three  weeks  since  w«  have 
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__  raoy  letters  j  those  tiresome  boats  have  been  so 
iMcause  of  the  weather."  "  How  was  everybody — Miss 
particular  ?  "  Eliiuor  asks. 

He,  quietly  Bmiling',  replied  to  their  queations  hy  alow  degrees; 
He  had  only  arrived  lie  night  before,  and  hnd  been  hunting  for 
them  all  day ;  but  no  one  could  give  him  any  distinct  intelligence 
as  to  their  whereabouts  in  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
place,  eepecially  as  they  had  their  only  English  servant  with 
thena,  and  the  canon  was  not  strong  in  his  Italian.  He  was  not 
ftirry  he  had  nuBsed  aU  but  this  iaat  day  of  CamiTal,  for  he  was 
luilf  blinded  and  wholly  deafened,  as  it  was.  He  woa  at  the 
"  Angleterre ; "  he  had  left  East  Chester  about  a  week  ago;  he 
liad  letters  for  all  of  them,  but  had  not  dared  to  bring  them 
tiiToagh  the  crowd  for  fear  of  having  his  pocket  picked.  Miaa 
Monro  was  very  well,  but  very  uneasy  at  not  having  heard  from 
KUinor  for  bo  long;  the  irregularity  of  the  boats  muat  be  teUing 
loth  ways,  for  their  English  friends  were  full  of  wonder  at  not 
hearing  from  Rome.  And  then  followed  eomo  well-deserved 
abase  of  the  Boman  poat,  and  some  Buspicion  of  the  carelessness 
irith  which  Italian  servants  posted  English  letters.  All  these 
ULswerE  were  satisfactory  enough,  yet  Mrs.  Forbes  thought  she 
saw  a  latent  uneasiness  in  Canon  Livingstone's  manner,  and 
Emcied  once  or  twice  that  he  hesitated  in  replying  to  Ellinor's 
□ueationa.  But  there  was  no  being  quite  sure  in  the  increasing 
aarknesB,  which  prevented  countenances  from  being  seen ;  nor  in 
the  constant  interruptiona  and  screams  which  were  going  on  in 
the  small  crowded  room,  as  wafting  handkerchiefs,  puffs  of  wind, 
or  veritable  extinguishers,  fastened  to  long  sticks,  and  coming 
from  nobody  knew  where,  put  out  taper  after  taper  as  fast  aa 
they  were  lighted. 

"  Ton.  will  come  home  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "  I  can 
only  offer  you  cold  meat  with  tea;  oiu'  cook  is  gone  out,  this 
bring  a  universal  festa;  but  we  cannot  part  with  an  old  friend 
£>r  any  scruples  as  to  the  cammiasariat." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  have  invited  myself  if  you  had  not 
been  good  enough  to  aak  me." 

When  they  had  aU  arrived  at  their  apartment  in  the  Babuino 
(Canon  Livingstone  had  gone  round  to  fetch  the  letters  with 
wliich  he  was  entrusted),  Mrs.  Forbes  was  confirmed  in  her  sup- 
potation  that  he  had  something  particular  and  not  yexy  pleasant 
to  Bay  to  Ellinor,  by  the  raiier  grave  and  absent  manner  in 
which  he  awaited  her  return  from  taking  off  her  out-of-door 
IhtDgs.  He  broke  off,  indeed,  in  his  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Jorbes  to  go  and  meet  Ellinor,  and  to  lead  her  into  tkft  Yoti^ 
diatant  window  before  be  delivered  her  lett«ra. 
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"From  wbat  you  said  in  t!ie  balcony  yonder,  I  fear 
not  received  your  home  letters  regularly?" 

"No!"  replied  she,  startled  and  trembling,  she  hardly  knew 
why. 

"No  more  baa  Miss  Monro  heard  from  you;  nor,  I  believe, 
I  his  aome  one  else  who  expected  to  hear.  Your  man  of  business— 
I  I  forget  his  name," 

"My  Tn|i.n  of  buaineaa !  Something  has  gone  wrong,  Mr. 
XiivingHtone.  Tell  me — I  want  to  know.  I  have  been  expecting 
it — oaly  tell  me."     She  sat  down  suddenly,  aa  white  aa  a^es. 

"  Dear  Mies  Wilkina,  Tm  afraid  it  ia  painful  enough,  but  yon 
are  fancying  it  worse  than  it  ia.    All  your  friends  are  quite  well ; 

tt  an  old  servant " 

"  Well  1 "  she  said,  seeing  his  hesitation,  and  leaning  forwards 

d  griping  at  his  arm. 

"  Is  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  manalaughter  or  murder.  Oh  I 
Mrs.  Forbes,  come  here  1 " 

For  Ellinor  had  fainted,  falling  forwards  on  the  arm  she  had 
held.  When  she  came  round  she  waa  lying  balf  undreraed  on 
lier  bed ;  they  were  giving  her  t«a  in  Kpoonfuls. 

"I  must  get  up,"  she  moaned.     "  I  must  go  home." 

"  Yon  must  lie  atill,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  firmly. 

"  You  don't  know.  I  must  go  home,"  she  repeated ;  and  ahe 
tried  to  ait  up,  but  fell  back  helpless.  Then  she  did  Dot  apeak, 
but  lay  and  thonj;ht.  "  Will  you  bring  me  some  meat  ?  "  she 
whiapered.  "  And  some  wine  ? "  They  brought  her  meat  and 
wine ;  she  ate,  though  she  was  choking,  "  Now,  please,  bring 
me  my  letters,  and  leave  me  alone ;  and  after  that  I  ahould  like 
to  speak  to  Canon  Livingstone.  Don't  let  him  go,  please.  I 
won't  be  long— half  an  hour,  I  think.     Only  let  me  be  alone," 

There  waa  a  hurried  feverish  Hharpneas  in  hei  tone  that  made 
Mrs.  Forbes  very  anxious,  but  she  judged  it  best  to  comply  with 
her  requeata. 

The  letters  were  brought,  the  lighta  were  arranged  so  tliat  she 

Ioouid  read  them  lying  on  her  bad;  and  they  left  her.  Then  she 
got  up  and  stood  on  her  feet,  dizzy  enough,  her  arms  claaped  at 
the  top  of  her  head,  her  eyes  dilated  and  staring  as  if  looking 
Bt  some  great  horror.  But  after  a  few  minutee  ahe  aat  down 
suddenly,  and  began  to  read.  Letters  were  evidently  mieaog. 
Some  had  been  sent  by  aa  opportunity  that  had  been  delayed  on 
the  journey,  and  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Rome.  Olheta  had  been 
despatched  by  the  post,  but  the  severe  weather,  the  unusual 
snow,  had,  in  those  day^,  before  the  railway  was  made  between 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  put  a  stop  to  many  a  traveller's  planS)  and 
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}ai  rendered  the  tranamisaion  of  the  siail  estremdy  imcerlAin;' 
'  eo,  mucb  of  that  intelligence  which.  Miss  Monro  had  evidently 
I  ooodileied  aa  cetttaa  to  be  known  to  EUinor  was  entirely  matter 
\  of  conjecture,  and  Gould  only  be  gueaaed  at  from  what  waa  told 
I  m  these  letters.  One  was  from  Mr.  JohnEon,  one  from  Mr. 
Brown,  one  from  Miss  Monro;  of  course  the  East  mentioned  was 
'  the  first  read.  She  apoke  of  the  shock  of  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Dimster's  body,  foimd  in  the  cutting  of  the  new  line  o£  railroad 

ifroin  Hamley  to  the  nearest  railway  station ;   the  body  so  hastily 
(  buried  long  ago,  in  its  clothes,  by  which  it  was  now  recognised — 
»  recognition  confirmed  by  one  or  two  more  pereonal  and  in- 
'    de«iractible  things,  such  as  hie  watch  and  seal  with  his  initials; 
of  the  sbock  to  everyone,  the  Oabaidiatonea  in  particular,  on  the 
farther  diacovery  of  a  fleam  or  horae-lancet,  having  the  name  of 
Abraham  Dison  engraved  on  the  handle ;  how  Dixon  hod  gone 
i>n  Mr.  Osbaldistone'a  business  to  a,  horse-fair  in  Ireland   some 
vfeks  before  this,  and  had  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  kick  from  an 
Dttruly  mare,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  move  about  when 
the  officers  of  justice  went  to  apprehend  him  in  Tralee. 
At  this  point  EUinor  cried  out  loud  and  shrill. 
"  Oh,  Dison  1  Dixon !  and  I  was  away  enjoying  myself."  _ 

They  heard  her  cry,  and  came  to  the  door,  but  it  was  bolted  I 
inside,  ' 

"Please,  go  away,"  she  said;  "pleaae,  go.  I  will  be  very 
quiet;  only,  please,  go." 

She  could  not  bear  just  then  to  read  any  more  of  Miss  Monro's 
letter;  she  tore  open  Mr.  Johnaon'a — the  date  was  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  Miss  Monro's;  he  also  expressed  his  wonder  at  not 
Learing  from  her,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  January  9  ;  but  he 
added,  that  he  thought  that  her  trustees  had  judged  rightly ;  the 
kandaoroe  sum  the  railivay  company  had  offered  for  the  land 
whan  their  surveyor  decided  on  the  alteration  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Osbaldiatone,  &c.  &o.  She  could  not  read  any  more ;  it  was  Fate 
pnrsojng  her.  Then  she  took  the  letter  up  again  and  tried  to 
read ;  but  aU  that  reached  her  understanding  was  the  fact  that 
Ur.  Johnson  had  sent  his  present  letter  to  Miss  Monro,  thinking 
that  she  might  know  of  some  private  opportunity  safer  than  the 
post.  Mr.  Brown's  was  just  such  a  letter  aa  he  occasionally  sent 
ha  from  time  to  time ;  a  correspondence  that  arose  out  of  their 
loatual  regard  for  thar  dead  friend  Mr.  Neaa.  It,  too,  had  been 
KDt  to  Mies  Monro  to  direct.  Ellinor  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
it  aside  entirely,  when  the  name  of  Corbet  caught  her  eye :  "  You 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  old  pupil  of  our  departed 
fnend,  who  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  folio  Virgil  with  the 
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Italian  notes,  is  appointed  the  new  judge  in  room  o£  Mr.  JnstfcB 
Jenkin.     At  least  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet,  Q.C.,  ii    ' 
flame  aa  the  Virgil  fancier." 

"  Tea,"  eaid  EUinor,  bitterly ;  "  he  judged  well ;  it  would  u 
have  done."  They  were  the  first  words  of  anything  like  reproach 
which  ehe  aver  formed  in  her  own  mind  during  all  these  years. 
She  thought  for  a  few  taomenta  of  the  old  times;  it  seemed  to 
Bteady  her  brain  to  think  of  them.  Then  she  took  up  and  finiabed 
Miss  Monro's  letter.  That  excellent  friend  had  done  all  which 
ahe  thought  Ellinor  would  have  wished  without  delay.  She  had 
written  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  charged  him  to  do  everythii^  he 
could  to  defend  Dixon,  and  to  spare  no  expense.  She  wai 
thinking  of  going  to  the  prison  in  the  county  town,  to  see  Um 
old  man  herself,  but  Ellinor  could  perceive  that  all  these  endea- 
vours and  purposes  of  Miss  Monro's  were  based  on  love  for  her 
own  pupi],  and  a  desire  to  set  her  mind  at  ease  as  far  ai 
could,  rather  than  from  any  idea  that  Dixon  himself  could  be 
innocent.  Ellinor  put  down  the  letters,  and  went  to  the  door, 
then  turned  back,  and  locked  them  up  in  her  writtng-caoe  with 
trembling  hands;  and  after  that  she  entered  the  diawing-iooin, 
looking  hker  to  a  ghost  than  to  a  living  woman. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  alone?  "  Her  BtiU,  tonelEeB 
voice  made  the  words  into  a  command.  Canon  Livingstone  arose 
and  foUowed  her  into  the  httle  dining-room.  "Will  you  tell 
me  aO  you  know — all  you  have  heard  about  my — ^you  know 
what?" 

'■  MiB3  Monro  was  my  informant — at  least  at  first — it  w; 
the  Times  the  day  before  I  left.  Miss  Monro  says  it  could  only 
have  been  done  in  a  moment  of  anger  if  the  old  servant  is  really 
guilty ;  that  he  was  as  steady  and  good  a  man  as  abe  ever  knew, 
and  she  seems  to  have  a  strong  feeling  against  Mr.  Dunster,  u 
always  giving  your  father  much  unnecessary  trouble;  in  fact, 
she  bints  that  his  disappearance  at  tbe  time  waa  supposed  b  ' 
the  cause  of  a  considerable  loss  of  property  to  Mr.  WUkina." 

"  No  I  "  said  Ellinor,  eagerly,  feeling  that  some  justice  ought 
to  be  done  to  the  dead  man ;  and  then  she  stopped  short,  fearful 
of  saying  anytbing  that  should  betray  her  full  knowledge.  "  I 
mean  this,"  she  went  on ;  "  Mr.  Dunater  was  a  very  disagreeabls 
man  personally — and  papa — we  none  of  us  liked  hirn ;  but  he 
waa  quite  honest— please  remember  that." 

The  canon   bowed,   and  said  a  few  acqiUBBcing  Vord& 
waited  for  her  to  speak  again. 

"  IMi^  Monro  says  she  is  going  to  see  Dixon  in  " 

"  Uh,  Mr.  Livingstone,  1  can't  bear  it !  " 
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f  let  Ber  alone,  Jooking  at  her  pitifully,  as  she  twisted  an3 
*rniig  ber  hands  togethar  in  her  endeavour  to  regain  the  quiet 
manner  she  had  striven  to  maint^  through  the  interview.  She 
looked  up  at  liim  with  a  poor  attempt  at  an  apologetic  smile: 

"  It  is  80  terrible  to  think  of  that  good  old  man  in  prison !  " 

"  Tou  do  not  believe  him  guilty  I  "  said  Canon  Livingstone,  in 
some  surprise.  "  I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  heard  and  read,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  he  did  kill  the  man ;  I  trust  in  Bome  moment 
of  irritation,  with  no  premeditated  malice." 

EUinor  shook  her  head. 

"  How  soon  can  I  get  to  England  7  "  asked  she.    "  I  must 
at  cpnce." 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  Bent  out  wHle  you  were  lying  down. 
afraid  there  ia  no  boat  to  Marseilles  till  Thu^day,  the  day  afterl 


"  But  I  must 
go ;   please  help 


laid  Bltinor,  starting  up.    "  I  muat| 
be  tried  before  I  can  get  fliere  1 " 
Alss  I  I  fecir  that  will  be  the  case,  whatever  haste  you  mak&fl 
The  trial  was  to  come  on  at  the  Hellingford  Aasizea,  and  f 
town  Btanda  first  on  the  Midland  Circuit  list.     To-day  is 
27th  of  February ;  the  asBiBes  begin  on  the  7th  of  March." 

"  I  will  start  to-morrow  morning  early  for  Civita ;  there  n 
be  a  boat  there  they  do  not  know  of  here.  At  any  rate,  I  si 
be  on  my  way.  If  he  dies,  I  must  die  too.  Oh  1  I  don't  knovf 
what  I  am  saying,  I  am  bo  utterly  crushed  down  1  It  would  be 
such  a  kindness  if  you  would  go  away,  and  let  no  one  come  to 
me.  I  know  Mrs.  Forbes  is  bo  good,  she  will  forgive  me.  1  will 
ay  good-by  to  you  aK  before  I  go  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I 
mnst  think  now." 

For  one  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her  as  if  he  longed  to 
eomfort  her  by  more  words.  He  thought  better  of  it,  however, 
aad  silently  left  the  room. 

For  a  long  time  Ellinor  sat  still ;  now  and  then  taking  up  Miss 
Monro'a  letter,  and  re-reading  the  few  terrible  details.  Then  she 
bethought  her  that  possibly  the  canon  might  have  brought  a  copy 
of  the  Times,  containing  the  examination  of  Dixon  before  the 
aagietrates,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  called  to  a  passing 
servant  to  make  the  inquiry.  She  was  quite  right  in  her  con- 
jecture ;  Dr.  Livingstone  had  had  the  paper  in  his  pocket  during 
bia  interview  with  her ;  but  he  thought  the  evidence  so  conclusive, 
that  the  perusal  of  it  would  only  be  adding  to  her  extreme  distresa 

aeoelMating  the  conviction  of  Dixon's  guilt,  which  he  beheved 


it  amve  at  sooner  i 


1  been  reading  the  report  over  with  Mrs.  Forbes  a 


i 
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her  danglteTB,  after  his  return  from  Ellinor'a  room,  and  they 
were  all  participating  in  his  opinion  upon  it,  when  her  request 
for  the  Times  waa  brought.  They  had  reluctantly  agreed,  Baying 
there  did  d<jC  appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  fact  of 
Dixon'e  having  killed  Mr.  Dunaler,  only  hoping  there  might 
prove  to  be  Bome  estenuaimg  circumatancea,  which  Ellinor  had 
probably  recollected,  and  which  she  was  desirous  of  prodacing 
Q  the  approaching  trial. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Ellinoh,  having  read  the  report  of  Bison's  examination  in  the 
newspaper,  bathed  her  eyea  and  forehead  in  cold  water,  and  tried 
to  atiU  her  poor  heart's  beating,  that  she  might  bo  clear  and 
collected  enough  to  weigh  the  evidence. 

Every  line  o£  it  was  condemnatory.  One  or  two  witneasea 
Bpoke  of  Dixon's  unconcealed  dialite  of  Dunater,  a  dialihe  which 
Ellinor  knew  had  been  entertained  by  the  old  servant  out  of  a 
Epeciea  of  loyalty  to  his  master,  as  well  as  from  personal  dutaate. 
The  fleam  waa  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  Dixon'a;  a  ' 
man,  who  had  been  stable-boy  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  aervice,  s" 
that  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Dunster  was  miaeed,  and  when  the 
whole  town  waa  wondering  what  had  become  of  him,  a  oertain 
colt  of  Mr.  Wilkine'e  had  needed  bleeding,  and  that  he  had  beat 
sent  by  Dixon  to  the  farrier's  for  a  horse-lancet,  an  errand  which 
he  had  remarked  upon  at  the  time,  aa  he  knew  that  Dixon  had  a 
fleam  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Oabaldistone  was  examined.  He  kept  interrupting  hisuelf 
perpetually  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  fact  of  so  steady  and 
well-conducted  a  man  aa  Dison  being  guilty  of  so  heinous  a 
crime,  and  was  willing  enough  to  teatily  to  the  excellent  character 
which  he  had  borne  during  all  the  many  years  he  had  been  in 
his  (Mr.  Osbaldistone'a)  service;  but  he  appeared  to  be  quite 
convinced  by  the  evidence  previously  given  of  the  prisoner's  gmlt 
in  tlie  matter,  and  atrengthened  the  case  against  him  materially 
by  stating  the  circumEtance  of  the  old  man's  do^ed  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  slightest  interference  by  cultivation  with  that 
particular  piece  of  ground. 

Here  Bllinor  shuddered.  Before  her,  in  that  Roman  bed- 
chamber, rose  the  fatal  oblong  she  knew  by  heart — a  little  green 
moas  or  lichen,  and  thinly-growing  blades  of  grass  scarcely  cover- 
ipg  the  caked  and  undisturbed  soil  under  the  old  tree.     Oh,  that 
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^HFliad  been  in  England  when  the  survayora  of  the  railway 
fcelween  Asbcoinbe  and  Hamley  had  altered  tiieir  line ;  she  would 
have  entreated,  implored,  compelled  her  trusteea  not  to  have  sold 
that  piece  of  ground  for  any  antn  of  money  whatever.  She 
would  have  bribed  ihe  surveyors,  done  ahe  knew  not  what — bnt 
now  it  was  too  late ;  Bhe  would  not  let  her  mind  wander  off  to 
what  might  hive  been ;  she  would  force  herself  again  to  attend 
to  the  newspaper  columns.  There  was  little  more :  the  prisoner 
had  been  asked  if  he  could  say  anything  to  clear  himself,  and 
properly  cautioned  not  to  say  anything  to  incriminate  himself. 
The  poor  old  man's  person  waa  described,  and  his  evident  emotion, 
"  The  prisoner  was  observed  to  clutch  at  the  rail  before  him  to 
steady  himself,  and  his  colour  changed  so  much  at  this  part  of 
the  evidence  that  one  of  the  turnkeys  offered  him  a  glass  of 
water,  which  he  declined.  He  is  a  man  of  a  strongly-built  frame, 
and  with  rather  a  morose  and  sullen  cast  of  countenance." 

"My  poor,  poor  Dixon  1 "  said  liOinor,  laying  down  the  paper 
for  an  instant,  and  she  waa  near  crying,  only  she  had  resolved 
ehed  no  tears  till  she  had  finished  all,  and  could  judge  of 
chances.  There  were  but  a  few  lines  riiore :  "  At  one  ti 
priponer  seemed  to  bo  deairoua  of  alleging  something 
defence,  but  he  changed  h^  mind,  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon  (the  magistrate)  he  only  said,  '  Tou' 
made  a  pretty  strong  case  out  again  me,  gentlemen,  and  it  see) 
£or  to  satisfy  jou;  so  I  think  I'll  not  disturb  your  minds  by 
saying  anything  more.'  Accordingly,  Dison  now  stands  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  murder  at  the  neitt  Hellingford  Assizes, 
which  commence  on  March  the  Beventh,  before  Baron  Rushion 
and  Mr,  Jofltice  Corbet." 

"Mr.  Justice  Corbet  I"  The  words  ran  through  Ellinor  i's 
though  she  had  been  stabbed  with  a  Itnif  e,  and  by  an  irrepressible 
movement  she  stood  up  rigid.    The  young  man,  her  lover  in  her 

Enth,  the  old  servant  who  in  those  days  was  perpetually  about 
r — the  two  who  had  so  often  met  in  familiar  if  not  friendly  rela- 
tions, now  to  fece  each  other  as  judge  and  accused  I  She  could 
not  tell  how  much  Mr.  Corbet  had  conjectured  from  the 
|iartial  revelation  she  had  made  to  him  of  the  impendiog  shame 
lI  hiiDg  over  her  and  hers.    A  day  or  two  ago  she  could  have 


ay  ^^ 


the  J 

m 

I  bv  ' 


remembered  the  exact  words  she  had  used  in  that  memorabl^^^^H 
interview ;  but  now,  strive  as  she  would,  she  could  only  recafl^^^^^ 
facta,  not  words.    After  all,  the  Mr.  Justice  Corbet  might  n<^^^^^| 

Kh.       There  was   one  chance  in  a  hundred  against  (^^l^^^^H 
of  the  two.  ^^^H 

she  waa  weighing  probabilities  in  her  sick  dizzy  mind,y^^^^| 


r 
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she  heard  soft  steps  outaida  her  bolted  door,  and  low  voicea 
-whispering.  It  was  the  bedtime  of  happy  people  with  hearta  at 
ease.  Some  of  the  footsteps  paseed  lightly  on  ;  but  there  was  & 
gentle  rap  at  Kllinor'a  door.  She  pressed  her  two  hot  hands  bard 
against  her  temples  for  aa  instant  before  she  went  to  opea 
the  dcMir.  There  stood  Mrs.  Forbea  in  het  handsome  evening 
dress,  holding  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  band. 

"  May  I  come  in,  my  dear?"  she  aabed.  Ellinor's  stiff  dry 
lips  refused  to  litter  the  words  of  aaaeut  which  indeed  did  not 
come  readily  from  her  heart. 

"  I  am  M  grieved  at  this  sad  news  which  the  canon  brings.  I 
can  well  understand  what  a  shock  it  must  be  to  you ;  we  have 
just  been  saying  it  must  be  as  bad  for  you  aa  it  would  be  to  na 
l£  our  old  Donald  should  turn  out  to  have  been  a  hidden  murderer 
all  these  years  that  he  has  lived  with  ua;  I  really  could  have  aa 

n  suspected  Donald  as  that  white-haired  respectable  old  man 
who  used  to  come  and  see  you  at  East  Chester." 

Ellinor  felt  that  she  must  say  something.  "  It  ia  a  terrible 
ihock — poor  old  man  I  and  no  friend  near  him,  even  Mr.  Os- 
3a,'.  .isCone  giving  evidence  again  him.  Oh,  dear,  dear  I  why  did 
I  ever  come  to  Rome  ? " 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  not  let  yourself  take  an  exaggerated 
riew  of  the  case.  Sad  and  shocking  as  it  is  to  have  been  to 
deceived,  it  ia  what  happens  to  many  of  ua,  though  not  to  so  terrible 
a  degree ;  and  as  to  your  coming  to  Rome  having  anything  to  do 
with  it^— " 

(Mrs.  Forbes  almost  smiled  at  the  idea,  so  anxious  was  she  to 
banish  the  idea  of  self-reproach  from  Ellinor's  sensitive  mind,  but 
Ellinor  interrupted  her  abruptly :) 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  I  did  he — did  Canon  Livingstone  tell  you  that  I 
must  leave  to-morrow  ?    I  must  go  to  England  aa  fast  aa  poHaible 

I  to  do  what  1  can  for  Dixon." 
"  Yes,  he  told  us  you  were  thinking  of  it,  and  it  was  partly 
that  made  me  force  myself  in  upon  you  to-night.  I  think,  my 
love,  you  are  mistaken  in  feeling  as  if  you  were  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  what  the  canon  tells  me  Miaa  Monro  has  already  done 
in  your  name— eng^ed  the  best  l^al  advice,  and  apared  no 
espeuse  to  give  the  suspected  roan  every  chance.  What  could  you 
do  more  even  if  you  were  on  the  spot?  And  it  is  very  poe^ble 
that  the  trial  may  have  come  on  before  you  get  home.  Thai 
what  could  you  do?  He  would  either  have  been  acquitted  or 
condemned ;  if  the  former,  he  would  find  public  sympathy  all  in  his 
favour ;  it  always  is  for  the  unjustly  accused.  And  if  he  tazna 
out  to  bs  guilty,  my  dear  Ellinor,  it  will  be  far  better  for  vou 
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rto  have  aJl  the  Bofteuing  whicli  diatance  can  give  to  flucli  a  dreadful 
t»nunation  to  the  life  of  a,  poor  man  wliom  you  have  respected  a 
loDg." 

.  But  Bllinor  spoke  again  with  a  kind  o£  irritated  determination, 
very  foreign  to  her  iieual  Hoft  docility : 

"  Pl«we  just  let  me  judge  for  myself  this  once.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful. God  knowH  I  don't  want  to  vex  one  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me  as  yoa  have  been,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes ;  but  I  must  go — 
and  every  word  you  say  to  dissuade  me  only  makes  me  more 
convinced.  I  am  going  to  Civita  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  that 
much  on  the  way.     I  cannot  rest  here." 

Mrs.  Forbes  looked  at  her  in  grave  silence.  Ellinor  could  not 
bear  the  consciousness  of  that  liied  gaze.  Tet  its  fixity  only 
arose  from  MrB.Forbes'  perplexity  as  to  how  best  to  assist  EUi  a  or, 
whether  to  restrain  her  by  further  advice — of  which  the  first  dose 
had  proved  so  useless— or  to  speed  her  departure.  Ellinor  broke 
in  on  her  meditations : 

"  You  have  always  been  so  kind  and  good  to  me,— go  on  being 
so — please,  do  !  Leave  me  alone  now,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  for  I 
cannot  bear  talking  about  it,  and  help  me  to  go  to-morrow,  and 
you  do  not  know  how  I  will  pray  to  God  to  bless  you  1 " 

Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  Mrs.  Forbes  kissed  her  very 
tenderly,  and  went  to  rejoin  her  daughters,  who  were  clustered 
together  in  their  mother's  bedroom  awaiting  her  coming. 

"  Well,  mamma,  how  is  she?     What  does  she  say  7" 

"  She  is  in  a  very  excited  state,  poor  thing!  and  has  got  ho 
rtroiig  an  impression  that  it  is  her  dni^  to  go  back  to  England  and 
do  all  she  can  for  this  wretched  old  man,  that  I  am  afraid  we 
must  not  appose  her.  I  am  afruiii  that  she  really  must  go  on 
Thursday." 

Although  Mrs,  Forbes  secured  the  services  of  a  travelling-maid, 
Dr.  IJvingstone  insisted  on  accompanying  Ellinor  to  England, 
and  it  would  have  required  more  energy  than  she  possessed  at 
this  time  to  combat  a  resolution  which  both  words  and  manner 
expressed  as  determined.  She  would  much  rather  have  tra- 
velled alone  with  het  maid ;  she  did  not  fee!  the  need  of  the 
■crvices  he  offered ;  but  she  was  utterly  listless  and  broken 
down ;  all  her  interest  was  centred  in  the  thought  of  Dixon 
and  hia  approaching  trial,  and  perplexity  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
abe  must  do  her  duty.  i 

They  embarked  kte  that  evening  in  the  tardy  Santa  Luci^, 
knd  Ellinor  immediately  went  to  hor  berth.  She  was  not  seB* 
Bck;  that  might  possibly  have  lessened  her  mental  sutferings, 
wUtJi  all  night  loDg  tormented  her.     High-perched  in  aa  uif^et 
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cabin  till  dsyliglit  appeared.  Then  she  descended  and  dreeoeS, 
Bud  went  on  deck ;  the  vessel  waa  juat  paEsing  the  rocky  I'oast 
of  Elba,  and  the  ekj  waa  fluahod  with  roay  light,  that  made  the 
Bhadowa  on  the  island  of  the  moat  exquisite  purple.  The  sea 
etill  heaved  with  yesterday's  storm,  but  the  motion  only  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  sparkles  aJid  white  foam  that  dimpled  and 
curled  on  the  blue  waters.  The  air  was  delicious,  after  the 
closeness  of  the  cabin,  and  Ellinor  only  wondered  that  more 
people  were  not  on  deck  to  enjoy  it.  One  or  two  stragglers  came 
nj>,  time  after  time,  and  began  paci:^  the  deck.  Dr.  Liraigstone 
(Htme  up  before  very  long ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  rule  of 
not  obtruding  himself  on  EHiuor,  excepting  when  he  conld  be 
of  eome  use.  After  a.  few  words  of  common-place  morning 
greeting,  he,  too,  began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwarda,  while 

■  Ellinor  sat  quietly  watching  the  lovely  island  receding  fast  from 
her  view — a  beautiful  vision  never  to  be  seen  again  by  her  martal 
eyes, 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shock  and  stotmd  all  over  the  Teaael, 
her  progress  was  stopped,  and  a  rocliing  vibration  was  felt  every- 
where. The  quarter-deck  was  filled  with  blasts  of  steam,  which 
obscured  everything.  Sick  people  came  rushing  up  out  of  their 
berths  in  strange  undress ;  the  steerage  passengera^a  motley  and 
picturesque  set  of  people,  in  many  varieties  of  gay  coatame — 
took  refuge  on  the  quarter-deck,  speaking  loudly  in  all  varieties 
of  French  and  Italian  patois.  Ellinor  stood  up  in  silent,  won- 
dering dismay.  Was  the  Santa  Lucia  going  down  on  the  great 
deep,  and  Dixon  unaided  in  his  peril  1  Dr.  Livingstone  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment.  She  could  scarcely  see  him  for  tho 
vapour,  nor  hear  him  for  the  roar  o£  the  escaping  steam. 

"  Do  not  be  tmnecesairily  frightened,"  he  repeated,  a  littla 
louder.  "  Some  accident  has  occurred  to  the  engines.  I  will  go 
and  make  instaut  inquiry,  and  come  back  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Trust  to  me." 

He  came  back  to  where  she  sat  trembling. 

"  A  part  of  the  engine  is  broken,  through  the  cardessnees  of 
these  Neapolitan  engineers;  they  say  we  must  make  for  the 
nearest  port — return  to  Civita,  in  fact." 

"  But  Elba  is  not  many  miles  away,"  said  Ellinor.  "  If  thoB 
steam  were  bnt  away,  you  could  see  it  still." 

"  And  if  we  were  l^ded  there  we  might  stay  on  the  island  for 
many  days;  no  steamer  touches  there ;  but  if  we  return  to  Civita, 
we  shaii  be  in  time  for  the  Snnday  boat." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  1 "  said  Ellinor.     "  To-day  is  the  second — 
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will  bo  the  ftmrtli — the  aasdzes  begin  on  the  eeventh'T 
liow  miaerahly  imfortunaW  ! " 

"  Yee  1  "  he  said,  "  it  is.  And  thcp*  things  always  appear  so 
doubly  unfortunate  when  they  hioder  our  serving  others !  But 
it  does  not  foUow  that  because  the  aesizes  begin  at  Hellingfor^ 
on  the  seventh,  Dixon's  trial  will  come  on  so  soon.  We  may 
still  get  to  Marseilles  on  Monday  evening;  on  by  diligence  to 
Lyons;  it  will — it  must,  I  fear,  be  Thursday,  at  the  earliest, 
before  we  reach  Paris — Thursday,  the  eighlh — and  I  suppose 
you  know  of  some  exculpatory  evidence  that  has  to  be  hunted 
up?" 

He  added  this  unwillingly  ;  for  he  saw  that  Ellinor  was  jealous 
of  the  secre^  she  had  hitherto  maintained  as  to  her  reasons  for 
believing  Dixon  innocent ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
ahe,  a  gentle,  timid  woman,  unaccustomed,  to  action  or  business, 
■would  require  some  of  the  assistance  wliich  he  would  have  been 
8o  tiiankful  to  give  her ;  especially  as  this  untoward  accident 
would  increase  the  press  of  time  in  which  what  was  to  be  done 
would  have  to  be  done. 

But  no.  Ellinor  scarcely  replied  to  his  half-inquiry  as  to  her 
reaaonfi  for  hastening  to  England.  She  yielded  to  all  his  direc- 
tions, agreed  to  his  plana,  but  gave  him  none  of  her  confidence, 
and  be  bad  to  submit  to  this  exelusioa  from  sympathy  in  the 
exact  causes  of  her  anxiety. 

Once  more  in  the  dreaiy  sala,  with  the  gaudy  painted  ceiling, 
the  bare  dirty  floor,  the  innumerable  rattling  doors  and  windows  ! 
Ellinor  was  submissive  and  patient  in  demeanour,  becaui!e  so 
eick  and  despairing  at  heart.  Iler  maid  was  ten  times  as  demon- 
Btrative  of  ajmoyance  and  disgust ;  she  who  had  no  particular 
reason  for  wanting  to  reach  England,  but  who  thought  it  became 
ber  dignity  to  make  it  seem  as  though  she  bad. 

At  length  the  weary  time  was  over ;  and  again  they  sailed  past 
Elba,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles.  Now  Ellinor  began  to  feel  how 
much  asHiBlanca  it  was  to  her  to  have  Dr.  Livingstono  for  a 
"        ^ler,"  as  he  had  several  times  caUed  himself. 
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"  Wbebe  now  7  "  B^d  the  canon,  as  tboy  approached  the  London 
Bridge  station. 

*'  To  the  Great  Western,"  said  she  ;  "  HeOingford  is  on  that 
line,  I  see.     But,  please,  now  we  must  part." 


I 
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Then  I  may  not  go  with  yon  to  Hellingford  7  At  any  rats, 
you  will  allow  me  to  eo  with  you  to  the  railway  Btation,  Had  do 

Y  last  office  as  courier  in  getting  you  your  ticket  and  placing 

lU  in  the  carriage." 

So  they  went  together  to  the  station,  and  learnt  that  no  tnin 

LB  leaving  for  Hellingford  for  two  hours.  There  w&s  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  to  the  hotel  close  by,  and  puss  away  the  time  ai 
beat  they  could. 

Ellinor  called  for  her  majd'a  accounta,  and  dismissed  her.  Some 
refreshment  that  the  canon  had  ordered  was  eat«D,  and  the  table 
cleared.  He  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  his  arms 
folded,  his  eyes  cast  down.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  When  that  showed  that  it  only 
wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  tnun 
to  start,  he  came  up  to  EUinor,  who  eat  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  her  hand  resting  on  the  table. 

"  Mifls  Wilkine,"  he  began — and  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  luB  tone  which  etartled  EUinor — "  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
scruple  to  apply  to  me  if  in  any  possible  way  I  can  help  you  in 
this  sad  trouble  of  youra?" 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't  I "  said  EUinor,  gratefully,  and  putting  out 
her  hand  as  a  token.  He  took  it,  and  held  it;  ehe  went  on,  a 
little  more  hastUy  than  before ;  "  You  know  you  were  ao  good  as 
to  say  you  would  go  at  once  and  see  Miss  Monro,  and  tell  her  all 
you  know,  and  that  I  will  write  to  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  May  I  not  ask  for  one  line  ?"  he  continued,  still  holding  her 

"  Certainly :  eo  kind  a  fKend  as  yon  shall  hear  all  I  can  tell ; 
that  ie,  aU  I  am  at  Hberty  to  tell." 

"A  friend!  Yea,  1  am  a  friend;  and  I  will  not  urge  any 
other  claim  juat  now.     Perhaps " 

EUinor  could  not  affect  to  miaunderstand  him.  Hia  manner 
implied  even  more  than  hia  words. 

"Nol"Bhe  said,  eagerly.  "We  are  friends.  That  is  it,  I 
think  we  shall  always  be  friends,  though  I  will  tell  you  now— 
something — this  much — it  ia  a  aad  secret.  God  help  me  I  I  am 
aa  guilty  as  poor  Dixon,  if,  indeed,  he  is  guilty — but  he  is 
innocent — indeed  he  ia  I " 

"  If  he  is  no  more  guilty  than  you,  I  am  sure  he  is !  Let  me 
be  more  than  your  friend,  EUinor — let  me  know  all,  and  help 
you  aU  that  I  can,  with  tlie  right  of  an  affianced  husband." 

"  No,  no ! "  said  she,  frightened  both  at  what  she  had  rerealed, 
and  hia  eager,  warm,  imploring  manner.     "  That  c  ' 

You  do  not  know  the  dii^ace  that  may  be  hanging 
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"If  tliat  is  all,"  eaid  he,  "  I  take  my  risk — if  that  ia  all — if  yon 
only  fear  that  I  may  shrink  from  flLaring  any  peril  you  may  h«.a 


"  It  ifi  not  peril— it  is  shame  tind  obloquy "  she  murmured..! 

"  Well  1  shame  and  obloquy.     Perbapa,  if  I  knew  all  I  coulij  | 
eliield  you  from  it." 

"Don't,  pray,  epeak  any  iQore  about  It  now;  if  you  do,  I  must  J 
eay  '  No.' "  1 

She  did  not  perceive  the  implied  encouragement  in  these 
words;  but  he  did,  and  they  sufSced  to  make  him  patient. 

The  time  was  up,  and  he  could  only  render  her  hia  last 
eervicea  as  "  courier,"  and  none  other  but  the  necessary  words 
U  starting  passed  between  them. 

But  he  went  away  from  the  station  with  a  cheerful  heart ; 
while  she,  sitting  aloae  and  quiet,  and  at  last  approaching  near  to 
the  place  where  so  much  was  to  be  decided,  felt  Gadder  and 
sadder,  heavier  and  heavier. 

All  the  intelligence  she  had  gained  since  she  had  seen  the 
Galignani  in  Paris,  had   been  from  the  waiter  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  who,  after  returning  from  a  vain  search  for  aa 
unoccupied  Times,  had  volunteered  the  information  that  thergJ 
was  an  unusual  demand  for  the   paper  because  of  Kellingfoi^f 
Assizes,  and  the  trial  there  for  murder  that  waa  going  on. 

There  was  no  electric  telegraph  in  those  days;  at  every  station  ' 
ElJinor  put  her  head  out,  and  enquired  if  the  murder  trial  at 
Hellingford  was  ended.      Some  porters  told  her  one  thing,  some 
another,  in  their  hurry ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not  rely  on  them. 

"Drive  to  Mr,  Johnson's  in  the  High  street — quick,  quick, 
will  give  you  half-a-orown  if  you  will  go  quick." 

For,  indeed,  her  endurance,  her  patience,  was  strained  almoRtl 
to  snapping;  yet  at  Hellingford  station,  where  doubtless  th^^ 
coold  have  told  her  the  truth,  she  dared  not  ask  the  question. 
It  was  past  eight  o'clock  at  night.  In  many  houses  in  the  little 
oountiy  town  there  were  unusual  li9:htB  and  sounds,  The  in- 
habitants were  showing  their  hospitality  to  such  of  the  strangers 
brought  by  the  assizes,  as  were  lingering  there  now  that  the  business 
which  had  drawn  them  was  over.  The  Judges  had  left  the  town 
that  afternoon,  to  wind  up  the  circuit  by  the  short  list  of  a 
Belabouring  county  town, 

Mr,  Johnson  was  entertaining  a  dinner-party  of  attorneys  when 
be  was  EUnuconed  from  dessert  by  the  announcement  of  a  "  lady 
who  wanteii  t«  speak  to  him  immediate  axd  particular." 

He  went  into  his  study  in  not  the  beat  of  tempera.  There  fa 
fnund  his  client,  Miss  Wilkins,  white  and  ghastly,  etaodili^  \i 
tilie  fireplace,  with  her  eyea  Sxed  on  the  door. 
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"  It  is  you,  Misa  WilfcinB  1      I  am  very  glad " 

"  Dixon  1 "  said  ahe.     It  was  all  she  could  utter. 
Mr.  Johnson  ahook  his  head, 

"  Ail ;  that's  a  sad  piece  of  busineaa,  and  Pm  afmid  it  haa 
ehortened  your  viait  at  Home." 


"Ish 


-?" 


^^_     and  1 II I 

^^^L   mind  na 
^^^K  SdgetJDg. 


Ay,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.     At  any  rate, 
the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and " 

"  And  1 "  she  repeated,  quickly,  sitting  down,  the  better  to  hear 
the  words  that  ahe  knew  were  coming 

"  He  is  condemned  to  death," 

"  When  ? " 

"The  Saturday  but  one  after  the  Judges  left  tha  town,  I 
suppose — it's  the  usual  time." 

"Who  tried  lum?" 

"  Judge  Corbet ;  and,  for  ft  new  judge,  I  must  say  I  nerM 
kaew  one  who  got  through  his  busiuess  so  well.  It  was  really 
as  much  as  I  oonid  stand  to  hear  him  condemning  the  prisoner 
to  death.  Dixon  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  he  was  as  stubborn 
as  could  be — a  sullen  old  fellow  who  would  let  no  one  help  him 
through.  I'm  sure  I  did  my  beat  for  liim  at  Misa  Monro's  deara 
and  for  your  sake.  But  he  would  furnish  me  with  no  particulart^ 
help  us  to  no  evidence.  I  had  the  hardest  work  to  keep  him 
from  confessing  all  before  witnesses,  who  would  have  been 
bound  to  repeat  it  as  evidence  against  him.  Indeed,  I  never 
thought  he  would  have  pleaded '  Not  Guilty.'  I  think  it  wae  only 
with  a  desire  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  some  old  Hamlfy 
acquaintances.  Good  God,  Miaa  Wilkins  I  What's  the  matter? 
You're  not  fainting  1 "  He  rang  the  bell  till  the  rope  remained 
in  bis  hands.  "  Here,  Esther  I  Jerry  I  Whoever  you  are,  come 
quick  I  Miss  WiUdns  has  fainted !  Water  1  Wine  1  Tell 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  come  here  directly  I 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  kind,  motherly 
eluded  from  the  "  gentleman's  dinn 

her  time  to  superintending  the  dinner  her  haaband  had  ordered, 
came  in  anawer  to  hia  caU  for  asaistance,  and  found  Ellinor  lying 
back  in  her  ch^  white  and  aeni^elese. 

"  Bee^,  Miss  Wilkins  has  fainted ;  ahe  haa  had  a  long  jonmey, 
and  is  in  a  fidget  about  DL'con,  the  old  fellow  who  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung  for  that  murder,  you  know.  I  can't  stop  here,  I  must 
go  back  to  those  men.  You  bring  her  round,  and  see  her  to  bed. 
The  blue  room  is  empty  since  Homer  left.  She  must  atop  here^ 
and  rH  see  her  in  the  morning.  Take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her 
mind  na  ea^  as  you  can,  will  you,  for  she  can  do  no  good  by 


L,  who  had  been  ^- 
•:  party,"  and  had  devoted 
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And,  knowing  tliat  he  left  Ellinor  in  good  Lande,  and 
plenty  of  aaaiatance  about  her,  he  returned  Wi  his  friends. 

Ellinor  came  to  herself  before  long. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  it,"  Eaid 
apoloneticoUy. 

"No;  to  be  sure  not,  dear.  Here,  drink  this;  it  is  son 
Mr.  Johnson's  best  port  wine  that  he  has  sent  out  on  purpose  for 
you.  Or  would  you  rather  have  some  white  soup— or  what  7 
We've  had  eyerjthing  yon  could  ihink  of  for  dinner,  and  you've 
only  to  ask  and  have.  And  then  you  must  go  k»  bed,  my  dear 
— Mr.  Johnson  says  you  must ;  and  there's  a  well-aired  room, 
for  Mr,  Horner  only  left  us  this  morning." 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  Johnson  again,  please," 

"  But  indeed  yon  must  not.  You  must  not  worry  your  poor 
bead  with  business  now ;  and  Johnson  would  only  talk  to  you  ou 
bufliness.  No ;  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  soundly,  and  then  you'll 
get  ap  quite  bright  and  strong,  and  lit  to  taJk  about  business." 

"  I  cannot  sleep — I  caunot  rest  till  I  have  asked  Mr.  Johnsoii 
one  or  two  more  questions;  indeed  I  cannot,"  pleaded  Ellinor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  knew  that  her  husband's  orders  on  such  occaaionH 
were  peremptory,  and  that  she  should  come  in  for  a  good  conjugal 
scolding  i£,  after  what  he  had  said,  she  ventured  to  send  for  him 
again.  Yet  EUinor  looked  so  entreating  and  wistful  that  she 
coold  hardly  find  In  her  heart  to  refuse  her.  A  bright  thought 
struck  her. 

"  Here  is  pen  and  paper,  my  dear.  Could  you  not  write  the 
questions  you  wanted  to  aak  7  and  he'll  just  jot  down  the  answers 
upon  the  same  piece  of  paper.  Til  send  it  in  by  Jerry.  He  has 
got  friends  to  dinner  with  him,  you  see." 

Ellinor  yielded.  She  sat,  resting  her  weary  head  on  her  hand, 
ami  wondering  what  were  the  questions  which  would  have  come 
so  readily  to  her  tongue  oould  she  have  been  face  to  fece  with 
bi^n.     As  it  was,  she  only  Wrote  this : 

"  How  early  can  I  see  you  to-morrow  morning  ?  Will  you  take 
kU  the  necessary  steps  for  my  going  to  Dison  as  soon  as  poatuble  ? 
Could  I  be  admitted  to  him  to-night  ?  " 

The  pencilled  answers  were  : 

"  Eight  o'clock.     Yes.     No." 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  best,"  said  Ellinor,  sighing,  as  she 
tfae  last  word.     "  But  it  seems  wicked  in  me  to  be  going  to  bed— • 
and  he  so  near,  in  prison." 

When  she  rose  up  and  stood,  she  felt  the  former  dizziness 
nd  that  reconciled  her  to  seeking  rest  before  she  entered 
B  duties  which  were  becoming  clearer  before  her,  now 


1 

le  of 


w 
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that  ehe  knev  all  and  was  on  the  scene  of  action.     Mrs.  Jobnaon 

bronght  her  white-wine  whey  instead  of  the  tea  she  had  aaked 
for ;  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  K  this  chat  ahe  slept  so  eooodlf . 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Whes  EUinor  awoke  the  clear  light  of  dawn  was  fully  in  the 

room.  She  could  not  remember  where  ahe  waa;  for  bo  many 
mommga  she  had  wakened  up  in  strange  places  that  it  took  her 
several  minutes  before  she  could  make  out  the  geographical 
whereabouts  of  the  heavy  blue  moreen  curtains,  the  print  of  the 
lord- lieutenant  of  the  county  on  the  waJI,  and  alt  the  handsome 
ponderous  mahogany  furniture  that  stuffed  up  the  room, 
soon  as  full  memoiy  came  into  her  mind,  she  started  up ;  : 
did  she  go  to  bed  again,  although  ahe  saw  by  her  watch  on 
dressing-table  that  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock.  She  dressed  her- 
self with  the  dainty  completeness  so  habitual  to  her  that  it  had 
become  an  unconscious  habit,  and  then — the  instinct  yne  irre- 
pressible— she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  down, 
past  the  servant  on  her  knees  cleaning  the  doorstep,  out  into  the 
fresli  open  air ;  and  so  she  found  her  way  down  the  High  Street 
to  Hellingjbrd  Castle,  the  building  in  which  the  courts  of  asnze 
were  held — ^the  piiaon  in  which  Dixon  lay  condemned  to  die. 
She  almost  knew  she  could  not  see  him  ;  yet  it  seemed  like  some 
amends  to  her  conscience  for  having  slept  through  so  many  hours 
of  the  night  if  she  made  the  attempt.  She  went  up  to 
porter's  lodge,  and  asked  the  little  girl  sweeping  out  the  placi 
she  might  see  Abraham  Dixon.  The  child  stared  at  her,  audi 
into  the  house,  bringing  out  her  father,  a  great  burly  man,  who 
had  not  yet  donned  either  coat  or  waistcoat,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, felt  the  morning  air  as  rather  nipping.  To  hitn  KUinOf 
repeated  her  question. 

"Him  as  is  to  be  hung  come  Saturday  se'nnight?  Why, 
ma'am,  Fve  nought  to  do  with  it.  Tou  may  go  to  the  governor's 
house  and  by;  but,  if  you'll  escuae  me,  you'll  have  your  walk 
for  your  pams.  Them  in  the  condemned  cells  is  never  see" 
by  nobody  without  the  sheriff's  order.  You  may  go  up  1 
the  governor's  house  and  welcome;  but  they'll  only  tell  yon  the 
saTiie.      Yon's  the  governor's  house. 

Ellinor  fully  believed  the  man,  and  yet  she  went  on  lo 
I   house  indicated,  as  if  ehe  still  hoped  that  in  her  case  there  might 
ne  exoeptitm  to  the  rule,  which  she  now  remembered  to  have 
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heard  of  before,  iii  days  when  such  s,  possible  deHire  ai 
ooademned  priBoner  was  treated  by  iter  as  a  wish  that  » 
might  have,  did  have — people  as  far  removed  from  her  circle  of 
cdrciuDstancea  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.    Of  course  she  met 
"witli  the  same  reply,  a  little  more  abruptly  given,  aa  if  every 
man  was  from  his  birth  bound  tD  know  such  an  obvioua  regUrT 
lation.  L 

She  went  out  past  tie  porter,  now  fully  clothed.  He  was  Borry 
for  her  disappointment,  but  could  not  help  saying,  with  a  slight 
tone  of  exallatioB :  "  Well,  you  see  I  was  right,  ma'am  1 " 

She  walked  as  nearly  roimd  tie  castle  as  ever  she  coiild,  looV- 
ing  up  at  the  few  high-barred  windows  she  could  see,  and 
wondering  in  what  part  of  the  building  Dixon  was  confined. 
Then  she  went  into  the  adjoining  churchyard,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  tcmbatoce,  she  gaaed  idly  at  the  view  spread  below  her — 
a  view  which  was  considered  as  the  hon  of  the  place,  to  be  shown 
to  all  atrangera  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hellingford.  Bllinor  did  not 
see  it,  however;  she  only  saw  the  bladcnesB  of  that  fatal  night,  the 
Iiuiried  work — the  lanterns  glancing  to  and  fro.  She  only  heard 
the  hard  breathing  of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  imwonted 
labour ;  the  few  hoarse  muttered  words ;  the  swaying  of  the 
branches  to  and  fro.  All  at  once  the  church  clock  above  her  struck 
eight,  and  then  pealed  out  for  distant  labourers  to  cease  tieir 
work  for  a  time.  Such  was  the  old  custom  of  the  place.  Ellinor 
rose  up,  and  made  her  way  back  to  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  High 
Street.  The  room  felt  close  and  confined  in  which  she  awaited 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  sent  down  an  apology 
£cir  having  overslept  himself,  and  at  last  made  his  appearance 
in  a  hurried  half-awakened  state,  in  consequence  of  his  late 
iuwpitality  of  the  night  before. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  1  gave  you  all  s 
BBtd  Eliinor,  apologetically.  "  I  waa 
by  the  news  I  heard." 

"  No  trouble,  no  trouble,  I  am  sure.  Neither  Mrs.  Johnson 
nor  I  felt  it  in  the  least  a  trouble.  Many  ladies  I  know  feel  such 
diinga  very  Iryiag,  though  there  are  others  that  can  stand  a  judge's 
putting  on  the  black  cap  better  than  most  men.  I'm  sure  I  saw 
■ome  as  composed  as  could  be  under  Judge  Corbet's  speech." 

"  Bat  about  Dixon?     He  must  not  die,  Mr.  Johnson." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,"  in  some- 
dung  €pf  the  tone  of  voice  he  would  have  used  in  soothing  a 
dnld.  "  Judge  Corbet  said  something  abnut  the  possibility  of  a 
pardon.  The  jury  did  not  recommend  him  to  mercy:  you  see, 
lUS  looka  went  so  much  against  him,  and  all  the  evid«Tu»  'N4a%  «i 
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Btrong,  and  no  defence,  so  to  speak,  for  he  would  not  furnish  aay 
inlbnnation  on  which  we  could  base  defence.  But  the  judge  did 
give  some  hope,  to  my  mind,  though  there  are  others  that  think 
differently." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  he  mtiat  not  die,  and  he  shall  oob 
To  wlioni  must  I  go?" 

"  Whew  I  Have  yon  got  additionttt  evidence  ?"  with  a  BocUai 
sharp  glance  of  professional  inquiry. 

"  Never  mind,"  Ellinor  anawered.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  • 
only  tell  me  into  whose  handa  the  power  of  life  and  death  has 
passed." 

"  Into  the  Home  Secretary's— Sir  Phillip  Homes ;  but  yon 
cannot  get  access  to  him  on  such  an  erraad.  It  is  the  judge  who 
tried  the  case  that  must  urge  a  reprieve — Judge  Corbet." 

"Judge  Corbet?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  take  b  merciful  view  of 
the  wlKile  case.  I  saw  it  in  his  charge.  He'll  be  the  person  for 
yon  to  see.  I  suppose  you  don't  like  to  give  me  your  confidence, 
or  else  I  could  arrange  and  draw  np  what  will  have  to  be  said  7  " 

"  Ko.  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  spoken  to  the  arbiter — to 
no  one  else.  I  am  afraid  I  answered  you  impatiently  juat  now. 
Tou  must  forgive  me;  if  you  knew  ajjj  I  am  sure  you  would." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  lady.  We  will  suppose  you  have 
Borne  evidence  not  adduced  at  the  triftl.  Well ;  you  must  go  up 
and  see  the  judge,  since  you  don't  choose  to  impart  it  to  any  one, 
and  lay  it  before  him.  He  will  doubtless  compare  it  with  his 
notes  of  the  trial,  and  see  how  far  ic  agrees  with  them.  Of  course 
you  must  be  prepared  with  some  kind  of  proof;  for  Judge  Corbet 
will  have  to  test  your  evidence." 

"  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  him  as  the  judge,"  said  EUhu^, 
almoA  to  herself. 

"  Why,  yes.  He's  but  a  young  judge.  Tou  knew  him  M 
Hamley,  I  suppose  7  I  remember  his  reading  there  with 
11  r.  Ness." 

"  Yea,  but  do  not  let  us  talk  more  about  that  time.  Tell  me 
when  can  1  see  Dixon  ?  I  have  been  to  the  castle  already,  but 
they  said  I  must  have  a  aheriff'B  order." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  desired  Mrs.  Johnson  to  tell  you  bo  last 
night.  Old  Ormerod  was  dining  here;  he  is  clerk  to  the  inagis- 
tra(es,andItoIdhimof  your  wish.  He  said  he  would  see  Sir  Henry 
Croper,  and  have  the  order  here  before  ten.  But  all  tbia  time 
Mth.  Johnson  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us.  Let  me  take  you  into 
the  dining-room." 

very  hard  work  for  Ellinor  to  do  her  duty  aa  a  guest, 
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■nd  to  alJow  herself  to  he  interested  and  talked  to  on.  local  aflUra  * 
by  her  host  and  bostesa.  But  she  felt  as  if  she  bad  apoken 
shortly  and  abruptly  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  tboir  previous  tonversa- 
iiaa,  and  that  she  must  try  and  make  amends  for  it ;  eo  eke  attended 
to  all  the  details  about  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and  the 
difficult  of  getting  a  good  music-maater  for  the  three  little  Miss 
Johnaone,  with  all  her  usual  gentle  good  breeding  and  patience, 
though  no  one  can  teU  how  her  heart  and  imagination  ware  fuU 
of  the  oomii^  interview  with  poor  old  Dixon. 

By-and-bj  Mr.  Jolinson  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  see 
Mr.  Ormerod,  and  receiva  the  order  of  admiasion  from  him, 
Ellinor  clasped  her  bands  tight  together  aa  she  listened  with 
apparent  composure  to  Mrs  Johnson's  never-ending  praise  of  the 
Hullah  system.  But  when  Kr.  Johnson  returned,  she  could  not 
help  interrupting  her  eidogy,  and  saying — 

"  Then  I  may  go  now  ?  " 

Yes,  the  order  was  there — she  might  go,  and  Mr.  Johnaoa 
would  accompany  her,  to  see  that  she  met  with  no  dil£culty  or 
obstacle. 

As  they  walked  thither,  he  told  her  that  some  one — a  turnkey, 
or  some  on& — would  have  to  be  present  at  the  interview ;  that 
Budk  WBS  always  the  rule  in  the  case  of  condemned  prisoners; 
but  that  if  this  thii'd  person  was  "  obli^g,"  he  would  keep  out 
of  eaiabot.  Mr.  Johnson  quietly  took  care  to  see  that  the  turakey 
who  accompanied  Ellinor  was  "  obliging." 

The  man  took  her  across  high-walled  courts,  along  stone 
corridors,  and  through  many  locked  doors,  before  they  came  to 
the  condemned  cells. 

"  I've  had  three  at  a  time  ia  here,"  said  he,  unlocking  the  final 
door,  "  after  Judge  Morton  had  been  here.  We  always  called 
him  the  '  Hanging  Judge.'  But  it's  five  years  since  he  died,  and 
now  there's  never  more  than  one  in  at  a  time ;  though  once  it  was 
a  woman  for  poisoning  her  husband.  Mary  Jones  was  her 
name." 

The  stone  passage  out  of  which  the  cells  opened  was  light,  and 
bare,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Over  each  door  waa  a  amall  barred 
window,  and  an  outer  window  of  the  same  description  was  placed 
high  up  in  the  cell,  which  the  turnkey  now  opened. 

Old  Abraham  Dixon  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bod,  doing 
nothing.  His  head  was  bent,  hia  frame  sunk,  and  he  did  not 
aeem  to  care  to  tum  roimd  and  see  who  it  waa  that  entered, 

Ellinor  tried  to  keep  down  her  sobs  while  the  man  went  up  to 
him,  and  laying  hie  baud  on  his  shoulder,  and  lightly  shaking 
liiiDf  he  caid : 


I 
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"  Here's  a  friend  come  to 
Eilinor,  he  added,  "There' 

stunned  way,  while  others  are  as  reatleas  as  a  wild  beast  i 
cage,  after  they're  sentenced."  And  then  he  withdrew  into 
pHiBSBge,  leaving  the  door  open,  go  that  he  could  see  all  that 
passed  if  he  chose  to  look,  but  ostentatiously  keeping  his  eyes 
averted,  and  whistling  to  himself,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  what 
they  said  to  each  other. 

DLion  looked  up  at  Eilinor,  but  then  let  his  e_ 
ground  again ;  the  increasing  trembling  of  his  shrunken  frame 
was  the  only  sign  he  gave  that  he  had  recognised  her. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  his  large  homy  hand  in  hers. 
She  wanted  to  orercome  her  inclination  to  sob  hysteriailly  before 
she  spoke.  She  strolced  the  bony  shrivelled  fingers,  on  which 
her  hot  scalding  tears  kept  dropping. 

"  Dunnot  do  that,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Dunnot  take  on  about  it ;  it's  lieat  as  it  is,  miaay." 

"  No,  Dixon,  it's  not  best.    It  ahall  not  be.    Tou  know  it  shall 

"  I'm  rather  tired  of  living.  It's  been  &  great  strain  and 
labour  for  me.  I  think  I'd  as  lief  be  with  God  as  with  men. 
And  you  see,  I  were  fond  on  him  ever  sin'  he  were  a  httle  lad, 
and  told  me  what  hard  limes  he  had  at  school,  be  did,  just  as  if 
I  were  his  brother !  I  loved  him  nest  to  Molly  Greaves.  Dear ! 
and  I  shall  see  her  again,  I  reckon,  come  next  Saturday  week  1 
They'll  think  well  on  me,  up  there,  I'll  be  bound;  though  I 
cannot  say  as  I've  done  all  as  1  ahould  do  here  below." 

"  But,   Dixon,"  said  Eilinor,  "  you  know  who  did  thi^— 

"  Guilty  o'  murder,"  said  he.  "  That's  what  they  called  iu 
Murder  I     And  that  it  never  were,  choose  who  did  it." 

"  My  poor,  poor  father  did  it.  I  am  going  up  to  London  tiaa 
afternoon ;  I  am  going  to  see  the  judge,  and  teU  him  alL" 

"  Don't  you  demean  yourself  to  that  fellow,  missy.  It's  him 
as  left  you  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  sorrow  Mid  shame  came  t '  ' 

He  looked  up  at  her  now,  for  the  first  time ;  but  she  went  on 

if  she  had  not  noticed  those  wistful,  weary  eyes. 

"Yes!  I  shall  go  to  him.  I  know  who  it  is ;  and  I  am  resolved. 
Aftei'  all,  he  may  be  better  than  a  stranger,  for  real  help ;  and  I 
shall  never  remember  any — anything  else,  when  I  think  of  you, 
good  faithful  friend." 

"  He  looks  but  a  wizened  old  fellow  in  his  grey  wig.  I  should 
bai'Uly  ha'  known  him.     I  gave  him  a  look,  as  much  ae  to  say, 
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1  tell  tales  o'  you,  my  lord  judge,  if  I  chose.'  I  don't 
farow  i£  he  heeded  me,  though.  I  suppose  it  were  for  a  sign  o. 
old  acquaintance  that  he  said  he'd  recommend  me  to  mercy.  But 
I'd  sooner  have  death  nor  mercy,  by  long  odds.  Yon  man  out 
tfaeie  Bays  mercy  meana  Botany  Bay,  It  'ud  he  like  killing  me 
by  inches,  that  would.  It  would.  I'd  liefer  go  straight  to 
HeaTen,  than  live  on  among  the  black  folk." 

He  began  to  Ehake  again ;  this  idea  of  transportation,  from  its 
very  mysCeriouaness,  was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  death.  He 
kept  on  saying  plaintirely,  "  Missy,  you'll  never  let  'em  send  me 
to  Botany  Bay;  I  couldn't  stand  that." 

"  No,  no  I "  said  she.  "  Tou  shall  come  out  of  this  prison,  and 
go  home  with  me  to  East  Chester;  I  promise  you  you  shall.  I 
promise  yon.  I  don't  yet  quite  know  how,  but  trust  in  my 
pranaise.  Don't  fret  ahont  Botany  Bay,  If  you  go  there,  I  go 
too.  I  am  so  sure  you  will  not  go.  And  you  know  if  you  have 
done  anything  against  the  law  in  concealing  thet  fatal  night's 
work,  I  did  too,  and  if  you  are  to  be  punished,  I  will  be  punished 
too.  But  I  feet  sure  it  will  be  right;  I  mean,  as  right  as  any- 
thing can  be,  with  the  recollection  of  that  time  present  to  ue,  as 
it  niu£t  always  be."  She  almost  spoke  these  last  words  to  herself 
They  sat  on,  hand  in  hand,  for  a  few  minutes  more  in  silence. 

"  I  thought  you'd  come  to  me,     I  knowed  you  were  tax  away 
in  foreign  parts.     But  I  used  to  ptay  to  God.     '  Dear  Lord 
God ! '  I  used  to  say,  '  let  me  see  hei 
as  I'd  begin  to  pray  for  repentance,  a 
I  might  Bee  you  once  again :  for  it 
strength  to  say  those  words  a    " 

how  God  knew  what  was  in  my  heart  better  than  I  could  tell 
Him  :  how  I  was  main  and  sony  for  all  as  I'd  ever  done  wrong ; 
I  allays  were,  at  after  it  was  done;  but  I  thought  oa  no  one 
could  know  how  bitter-keen  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

Again  they  aank  into  silence.  EUinor  felt  as  if  she  wonldfain 
be  away  and  active  in  procuring  his  release ;  but  she  also  per- 
ceived  how  precious  hor  presence  waa  to  him ;  and  she  did  not 
hke  to  leave  him  a  moment  before  the  time  allowed  her. 
voice  had  changed  to  a  weak,  piping  old  man's  quaver,  and 
between  the  times  of  his  talking  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  . 
dreamy  state;  but  through  it  aU  he  held  her  hand  tight,  a 
though  afraid  that  she  would  leave  him. 

So  the  hour  elapsed,  with  no  more  spoken  words  than  thos 
shave.  From  time  to  time  EUinor'a  teurs  dropped  down  upon 
her  lap;  she  could  not  restrain  them,  though  she  scarce  knew 
why  ahe  cried  juat  then. 


I  told  the  chapiaii 
it  after  I'd  done  praying  that 
just  seemed  to  take  all  my 
3  named.     And  I  thought  a. 
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At  length  the  turnkey  said  that  the  tima  allowed  for  the 
interview  was  ended.  Eliinor  Bpofee  no  word ;  but  rose,  wid 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  old  man's  iorehead,  saying — 

"  I  shall  come  back  to-morrow.     God  keep  and  cximfort  yon  1 " 

So,  almost  without  an  articulate  word  from  him  in  reply  (lie 
«6e  up,  and  stood  on  his  shaking  legs,  as  she  bude  him  farewell, 
putting  hia  hand  to  his  head  with  the  old  habitual  mack  of 
respect),  «he  went  her  way,  swiftly  out  of  the  prison,  swiftly 
ba^  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  hia  bouse,  scarcely  patient  or  strong 
enough  in  her  hurry  to  explaia  to  him  faiiy  all  that  she  meant  to 
do.  She  only  asked  him  a  few  absolutely  requisite  questions; 
and  informed  him  of  her  intention  to  go  straight  to  London  to 
see  Jadge  Corbet. 

Just  before  the  railway  carriage  in  which  she  was  seated  started 
on  the  journey,  she  bent  forward,  and  put  out  her  hand  once  more 
to  Mr.  Joimeon.  "  To-morrow  I  will  thank  you  for  all,"  she  sud. 
"I  cannot  now." 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  she  had  reached  Hellingford 
on  the  prerious  night,  that  she  arrived  at  the  Great  Western 
station  on  this  evening — past  eight  o'clock.  On  the  way  she  had 
i«membered  and  arranged  many  things  :  one  important  question 
she  had  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Johnson;  but  that  was  eamly 
remedied.  She  had  not  enqiured  where  she  could  find  Judge 
Oirbet;  if  she  had,  Mr,  Johnson  could  probably  have  given  her 
his  professional  address.  As  it  was,  she  asked  for  a  Post-Office 
Directory  at  the  hotel,  and  looked  out  for  his  private  dwelling — 
128  Hyde  Park  Gardens, 

She  rang  for  a  waiter. 

"Can  I  send  a  messenger  to  Hyde  Park  G^dens?"  she  said, 
hurrying  on  to  her  business,  tired  and  worn  out  as  she  was,  "  It 
is  only  to  ask  if  Judge  Corbet  is  at  home  this  evening.  If  he  is, 
I  must  go  and  see  him." 

The  waiter  was  a  little  surprised,  and  would  gladly  have  hod 
her  name  to  anthorisa  the  enquiry ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
send  it;  it  would  be  bad  enough  that  first  meeting,  without  the 
feeling  that  he,  too,  had  had  time  to  recall  all  the  past  days. 
Better  to  go  in  upon  him  unprepared,  and  plunge  into  the  snhjeot 

The  waiter  returned  with  the  answer  while  she  yet  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  restlessly,  nerving  herself  for  the  interview, 

"The  messenger  has  been  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens^  ma'am. 
The  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet  are  gone  out  to  dinner." 

Lady  Corbet  I  Of  opurse  Eliinor  knew  that  he  waa  married. 
Hod  she  not  been  present  at  the  wedding  in  East  Gheflter 
Cathedral  7     But,  somehow,  these  recent  evente  had  so  "^^T*^ 
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her  back  to  old  times,  that  the  intimate  association  of  the  names, 
"  the  Judge  and  Lady  Corhet,"  seemed  to  awakeo  her  out  of  some 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  said,  juat  a»  if  these  thoughts  were  not 
pasaing  rapidly  through  her  mind.  "  Let  me  he  called  at  seven 
lo-morrow  morning,  and  let  me  have  a  cab  at  the  door  to  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  at  eight." 

And  so  she  went  to  bed;  hut  scarcely  to  deep.  All  night  long 
she  had  the  scenes  of  those  old  times,  the  happy,  happy  days  of 
ber  youth,  the  one  terrible  night  that  cut  all  happiness  abort, 
present  before  her.  She  could  almost  have  fancied  that  she  beard 
the  long-aiicnt  sounds  of  her  father's  step,  ber  father's  way  of 
breathing,  the  rustle  of  bia  newspaper  as  be  hastily  turned  it  over, 
comii^  through  the  lapse  of  years;  the  silence  of  the  night.  She 
knew  thit  she  had  the  Uttle  writing-caae  of  ber  girlhood  with  her, 
iti  her  box.  The  treasures  of  the  dead  that  it  contained,  the 
morsel  of  dainty  sewing,  the  little  sister's  golden  curl,  the  half- 
Siiiahed  letter  to  Mr.  Corbet,  were  all  there.  She  took  them  out, 
and  looked  at  each  separately ;  looked  at  them  long^long  and 
wistfiilly.  "Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  me?"  she  questioned  of 
faoraelf,  as  she  was  about  to  put  her  father's  letter  back  into  its 
Teceptacle.  She  read  the  last  words  ovor  again,  once  more: 
"From  my  death-bed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  her  friend;  I  will 
b^  pardon  on  my  knees  for  anything." 

"  I  will  take  it,"  thought  she.  "  I  need  not  bring  it  out ;  most 
likely  there  will  be  no  need  for  it,  after  what  I  shall  have  to  aay. 
All  is  so  altered,  so  changed  between  tis,  as  utterly  aa  if  it  never 
had  been,  that  I  think  I  shall  have  no  shame  in  showing  it  him,  fiT 
my  own  part  of  it.  While,  if  he  sees  poor  papa's,  dear,  dear 
papa's  suffering  humility,  it  may  make  him  think  more  gently  cf 
one  who  loved  him  once  though  they  parted  in  wrath  with  each 
other,  I'm  afraid." 

So  she  took  the  letter  with  her  when  she  drove  to  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  in  such  a  high  state  of  tension 
that  she  could  have  screamed  out  at  the  cabman's  boisterous 
knock  at  the  door.  She  got  out  hastily,  before  any  one  waa 
ready  or  willing  to  answer  such  an  untimely  summons;  paid  the 
man  double  what  he  ought  to  have  had ;  and  stood  there,  sick, 
trembling,  and  humble.  ,  ^ 
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Is  Judge  Corbet  at  home?     Can  I  Bee  him?"  ehe  aeke 
footman,  wLo  at  length  cmswered  die  door. 

He  looked  at  her  curiouflly,  and  a  little  familiarly,  befo^  lie 
replied, 

"  Why,  yes !  He's  pretty  sure  to  be  at  tome  at  thie  time  of 
day;  but  whether  he'll  see  you  is  quite  another  thing." 

"  Would  you  be  ao  good  as  to  ask  bim  1  It  ia  on  very  par- 
ticul^'  business." 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  card  7  your  name,  perhups,  will  do,  if  you 
Lave  not  a  card.  I  Bay,  Simmons"  (to  a  lady's-maid  crossing 
the  ball),  "  is  the  judge  up  yet?'' 

"  Oh,  yea  1  he's  in  his  dressing-room  this  balf-hour.  My  lady 
is  coming  down  directly.     It  is  just  breakfast-time." 

"  Can't  you  put  it  off,  and  come  again,  a  little  later  ?"  eaid  he, 
taming  once  more  to  Ellinor — white  ElUnor  !  trembhng  Ellinorl 

"  Mo  I  please  let  me  come  in.  I  will  wait.  I  am  sure  Judge 
Corbet  wQl  see  me,  if  you  will  tell  him  I  am  here.  Miss  Wilkins. 
He  wlO  know  the  name." 

"  Well,  then  ;  will  you  wait  here  till  I  have  got  breakfast  in?" 
said  the  man,  letting  her  into  the  hall,  and  pointing  to  the  bench 
there.  He  took  her,  from  her  dreaa,  to  be  a  lady's-maid  or 
governess,  or  at  most  a  tradesman's  daughter;  and,  besides,  he 
w&s  behindhand  with  all  his  preparations.     She  came  ia  and  sat 

"  You  will  tell  him  I  am  here,"  she  said  fiiintly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  never  fear ;  Til  send  up  word,  though  I  don't  believe 
he'll  come  to  you  before  breakfast." 

He  told  a  page,  who  ran  upstairs,  and,  knocking  at  the  judge's 
door,  said  that  a  Misa  Jenkins  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  judge  from  the  inside. 

"Mies  Jenkins.     She  said  you  would  know  the  name,  sir." 

"  Not  L     Tell  her  to  wait." 

So  Elliaor  waited.  Presently  down  the  staira,  witli  slow 
deliberate  dignity,  came  the  handeome  Lady  Corbet,  in  her 
rustling  silks  and  ample  petticoats,  carrying  her  fine  boy,  and 
followed  by  her  majestic  nurse.  She  was  ill-pleased  that  any 
one  should  come  and  talte  up  her  husband's  time  when  he  was  at 
home,  and  suppoaed  to  be  enjoying  domestic  leisure;  and  her 

perious,  inconsiderate  nature  did  not  prompt  her  Ui  any  civilily 

wards  the  gentle  creature  sitting  down,  weary  and  beart-stck,  in 
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Iter  hoTiM.  On  the  contrary,  ahe  looked  her  over  as  she  slowly 
descended,  till  EUinor  shrank  abashed  from  the  steady  geze  of  the 
lai^e  black  eyes.  Then  she,  her  baby  and  nurse,  disappeared 
into  the  large  dinmg-room,  into  which  all  the  preparations  for 
'       breakJaat  had  been  carried. 

The  next  person  to  come  down  would  be  the  judge.  Bllinor 
instinctively  put  down  her  TeU.  She  heard  hia  quick  decided 
step;  elie  had  known  it  well  of  old. 

He  gave  one  of  his  sharp,  shrewd  glances  at  the  person  sitting 
in  the  hall  and  waiting  to  speak  to  him,  and  his  practised  eye 
recognised  the  lady  at  once,  in  spite  of  her  travel-worn  dreaa. 

*'  Will  you  just  come  into  this  room?"  said  he,  opening  the 
door  of  bis  study,  to  the  front  of  the  honae :  the  dining-room  was 
to  the  back;  they  communicated  by  folding- doors. 

The  astute  lawyer  placed  himself  with  hia  bEick  to  the  window; 
it  was  the  natural  position  of  the  master  of  the  apartment;  but  it 
also  gave  him  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  companion's  face  in  full 
light.  Elllinor  lifted  her  veil ;  it  had  only  been  a  dislike  to 
a  recognition  in  the  hall  which  had  made  her  put  it  down. 

Judge  Corbet's  countenance  changed  more  than  hers ;  she  had 
been  prepared  for  the  interview ;  he  was  not.  But  he  usually 
had  the  full  command  of  the  exprea^on  on  his  lace. 

"  Ellinor !  Miss  Wilkins !  is  it  you  1 "  And  he  went  forwards, 
holding  out  his  hand  with  cordial  greeting,  under  which  the 
embarrassment,  if  he  felt  any,  was  carefliUy  concealed.  She  could 
not  speak  all  at  once  in  the  way  she  wished. 

"  That  stupid  Henry  told  me  '  Jenkins ! '  I  beg  your  pardon. 
How  could  they  put  you  down  to  sit  in  the  hall?  You  must 
come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  with  us;  Lady  Corbet  wiO  be 
delighted,  I'm  sure."  His  sense  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting 
with  the  woman  who  was  once  to  have  been  hia  wife,  and  of  the 
probable  introduction  which  waa  to  follow  to  the  woman  who  was 
his  actual  wife  grew  upon  him,  and  made  him  speak  a  little 
hurriedly.  EUinor's  next  words  were  a  wonderful  relief ;  and  her 
soft  gentle  way  of  speaking  was  like  the  touch  oi'  a  cooling  balsam. 
■  "  Thank  you,  you  muat  excuse  me.  1  am  come  strictly  on 
businesa,  otherwise  I  ahould  never  have  thought  of  calling  on  you 
at  such  an  hour.     It  is  about  poor  Dixon." 

"Ail     I  ihoupht  as  much!"  said  the  judge,  handing  her  a 

chair,  and  sitting  down  himself.     He  tried  to  compose  his  mind 

to  bufdness,  but  in  spite  of  his  strength  of  character,  and  his 

present  efforts,  the  remembrance  of  old  times  would  come  back 

^^^^le  sound  of  her  voice.     He  wondered  if  he  wns  as  mucli 

^^^^Hed  in  appearance  as  she  struck  him  as  being  in  that  tirst 
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look  of  recognition;  after  that  first  glance  he  ratter  avoided 
meetiiig  her  eyea. 

"  I  knew  how  much  you  would  feel  it.  Some  one  at 
Hellingford  told  me  you  were  abroad,  ia  Rome,  1  ttink.  But  you 
must  not  distress  yourself  unnecesaarily ;  the  sentence  is  sure  to 
be  commuted  to  fraasportation,  or  something  equivalent.  I  was 
talking  to  the  Home  S«crQtary  about  it  only  last  night.  Lapse  of 
time  and  Hubsequent  good  character  ijuite  preolude  any  idea  of 
capital  puniahraant."  All  the  time  that  he  said  this  he  had  other 
thoughts  at  the  back  of  his  mind — some  curiofflty,  a  little  regret, 
a  touch  of  remorse,  a  wonder  how  the  meeting  (which,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  some  time)  betneeu  Lady  Corbet  and  Ellinor 
would  go  off;  but  he  apoke  clearly  enougli  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  aud  no  outward  mark  of  diatractioa  from  it  appeared, 

Ellinor  answered : 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  what  I  suppose  may  be  told  to  any  judge, 
in  confidence  and  full  reliance  on  hie  secrecy,  that  Abraham 
DLxon  was  not  the  murderer."  She  etopped  short,  and  choked  a 
little. 

The  judge  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"  Then  you  know  who  waa  1 "  said  he, 

"  Yes,"  ahe  replied,  with  a  low,  steady  voice,  looking  him  fall 
in  the  face,  with  sad,  solemn  eyes. 

The  truth  flashed  into  his  miud.  He  Ehaded  his  face,  and  did 
not  Hpeak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said,  not  looking  up,  » 
little  hoarsely,  "  Tbia,  then,  was  the  ahame  you  told  me  di  long 
ago  7" 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

Both  sat  quite  etill ;  quite  silent  for  Eome  time.  Through  the 
silence  a  sharp,  clear  voice  was  heard  speaking  through  the 
folding- doora. 

"  Take  the  kedgeree  down,  and  t«ll  the  cook  to  keep  it  hot  foe 
the  judge.  It  is  ao  tiresome  people  coming  on  business  here, 
as  if  the  judge  had  not  his  proper  hours  for  being  at  chambers." 

He  got  up  hastily,  and  want  into  the  dining-room;  b   '  ' 
audibly  some  difficulty  in  curbing  hia  wife's  irritation. 

When  he  came  back,  Ellinor  said : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  now." 

"Oh I  it's  aU  nonsense!"  aaid  he,  in  a  lone  of 
"You've  done  quite  right."     He  seated  himself  where  h»  Irtd 
been  before ;  and  again  half-covered  hia  face  with  hia  hand, 

"  And  Di^fon  knew  of  this.  I  believe  I  must  put  the  fact 
plainly  to  you — your  father  was  the  guilty  peraon?  He  mur- 
dered Dunster ! " 


;  chambers." 
;butheWJ 

i  ann^BH 
'here  h»  htA  ■ 
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it  murder. 


ras  done  by  a  blow,  in  the 
jaa  ever  tell  how  Dunater  always 
in  a  stupid,  heavy  vay ;  and  thea 

3?"  There  waa  a  kind  of  tender 
lice,  as  he  put  all  these  questions, 
ind  beforehand  that  something  lite 
i£t  also  be  anewered ;  but  ahe  spoke 

had  struck  Mr.  Dunater 
e  thought — dead,  as  be 


"Yes.     If  you 
heat  of   pasaion. 
irritated  papa,"  said  EUinor, 
■he  sighed. 

"How  do  you  know  thi 
reluctance  in  the  judge's  vc 
Ellinor  bad  made  up  her  m 
them  must  be  asked,  and  mi 
like  a  sleep-walker. 

"  I  came  into  papa's  room  just  after 
the  blow.  He  was  lying  insensible,  a 
really  was." 

"  What  was  Dbton's  part  in  jt  ?  He  mui 
deal  about  it.  And  the  horse-lancet  that 
nanie  npon  it?" 

"Papa  went  to  wake  Dixon,  and  he.  brought  his  fleam — I 
euppoae  to  try  and  bleed  him.  I  have  said  enouph,  have  I  not  ? 
I  Beam  so  confused.  But  1  will  answer  any  question  to  make  it 
appear  that  Dixon  is  innocent." 

The  judge  had  been  noting  all  down.  He  sat  atill  now  without 
replying  to  her.  Then  he  wrote  rapidly,  referring  to  hia  previous 
paper,  from  time  to  time.  In  five  minutes  or  so  he  read  the  facta 
which  Ellinor  had  stated,  as  he  now  arranged  thera. 
and  connected  form.  He  jnat  asked  her  one  or  two  trivial 
questions  as  he  did  so.  Then  he  read  it  over  to  her, 
her  to  sign  it.     She  took  up  the  pen,  and  held  it,  hesitating. 

"  This  will  never  be  made  public  ?  "  said  she. 

"No;    I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  but  the  Home  Secretary 

"  Thank  yon.     I  could  not  help  it,  now  it  has  come  to  this." 

"There  are  not  many  men  like  Dison,"  said  the  judge,  almost 
to  himself,  ob  he  sealed  the  paper  in  an  envelope. 

"No,"  said  EUinor;  "  I  never  knew  any  one  so  faithful." 

And  just  at  the  same  moment  the  reflection  on  a  less  faithful 
person  that  these  words  might  seem  to  imply  struck  both  of 
them,  and  each  instinctively  glanced  at  the  other. 

"  EUinor  ! "  said  the  judge,  alter  a  moment's  pause,  "  we  are 
friends,  I  hope  7  " 

"  Yes ;  friends,"  said  she,  qmetly  and  sadly. 

He  felt  a  little  chagrined  at  her  answer.  Why,  he  could 
hardly  tell.  To  cover  any  sign  of  Ma  feeling  he  went  on 
talking. 

J*.  Where  are  you  living  now  ?  " 
.t  Kaat  Chester," 
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But  you  come  sometimes  to  town,  don't  you?  Let  us  know 
always — whenever  you  come;  and  Lady  Corbet  shall  call  on 
you.    Indeed,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  bring  her  to  see  you  to-day." 

"Thank  you.  I  am  going  atriught  back  to  Hellingford;  at 
least,  as  aooa  as  you  can  get  me  the  pardon  for  Dison." 

He  faal£  eniiled  at  her  ignorance. 

"  The  pardon  must  be  sent  to  the  sheriff,  who  holds  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  But,  of  course,  you  may  have  erery  assurance 
that  it  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  poaaible,  Ii  is  just  the  same  as  i£ 
he  had  it  now." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Elliaor,  risbg. 

"  Pray  don't  go  without  breakfiist.  If  you  would  rather  not 
Bee  Ladj  Corbet  just  now,  it  shall  he  sent  in  to  you  in  this  room, 
Tmle«a  you  have  already  breakfasted." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  would  rather  not.  You  are  very  kind,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  once  again.  There  is  just  one 
thing  more,"  sdd  she,  colouring  a  little  and  hesitating.  "  Thia 
note  to  you  was  found  under  papa's  pillow  after  his  death ;  some 
of  it  refers  to  past  things;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  yoa  could 
think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of  poor  papa — and  so— if  you  will 
read  it " 

He  took  it  and  read  it,  not  without  emotion.  Then  he  laid  it 
down  on  his  table,  and  said — 

"Poor  man  !  he  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  for  that 
night's  work.     And  you,  Ellinor,  you  have  suffered,  too." 

Tes,  she  had  suffered ;  and  he  who  spoke  had  been  one  of  the 
instrumenta  of  her  suffering,  although  he  seemed  forgetful  of  it. 
She  shook  her  head  a  httle  for  reply.  Then  she  looked  up  at 
him — they  were  both  etanditig  at  the  time — and  said : 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  happier  now.  I  always  knew  it  must  be 
found  out.  Once  more,  good-by,  and  thank  you.  I  may  take 
this  letter,  I  suppose  7  "  said  she,  casting  envious  loving  eyes  at 
her  father's  note,  lying' unregurded  on  tlie  table. 

"  Oh  I  certainly,  certainly,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  took  her 
hand ;  he  held  it,  while  he  looked  into  her  face.  He  had  thought 
it  changed  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  but  it  was  now  almost  tho 
same  to  him  as  of  yore.  The  sweet  shy  eyes,  the  indicated 
dimple  in  the  cheek,  and  something  of  fever  had  brought  a  faint 
pink  flush  into  her  usually  colourless  cheeks.  Married  judge 
though  he  was,  he  was  not  sure  if  she  had  not  more  charms  for 
him  still  in  her  sorrow  and  her  shabbinesa  than  the  handsome 
stately  wife  in  the  next  room,  whose  looks  had  not  been  of  the 
pieasantest  when  he  left  her  a  few  minutes  before.  He  sighed  a 
fittie  regretfully  as  Ellinor  went  away.  He  had  obttuned  tha 
position  he  had  struggled  for,  and  aacrificed  for;  but  now  h« 
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conid  not  help  widiing  that  the  alangitered  creature  laid  on  th»  ' 
dtrine  of  his  ambition  were  alive  again. 

The  kedgeree  was  brought  up  again,  Bmoking  hot,  but  it 
ranuned  untaated  hy  him ;  and  though  be  appeared  to  he  reading 
the  Times,  he  did  not  see  a  word  of  the  distinct  type.  His  wife, 
meuiwhile,  continued  her  complaints  of  the  untimely  yisitor, 
whose  name  he  did  not  give  to  her  in  its  corrected  form,  as  he 
was  not  anBous  that  she  should  have  it  in  her  power  to  identify 
ti)«  call  of  this  morning  with  a  possible  future  acquaintance. 

When  EUinor  reached  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  Hellingford  that 
afternoon,  she  found  Miss  Monro  was  there,  and  that  she  had 
been  with  much  difficulty  restrained  by  Mr.  Johnsori  from 
fbUowing  her  to  Loudon. 

Mies  Monro  fondled  and  purred  inarticulately  through  her  tears 
oVer  her  recovered  darling,  before  she  could  speak  inteihgibly 
enough  to  tell  her  that  Canon  LivingBtone  had  come  Gtraight  to 
see  her  immediately  on  his  return  to  East  Chester,  and  hod. 
soggested  her  journey  to  Hellingford,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
of  all  the  comfort  she  could  to  Ellinor.  She  did  not  at  first  let 
oat  that  he  bad  accompanied  her  to  Hellingford ;  she  was  a  httle 
afraid  of  Ellinor's  displeasure  at  his  being  there;  Ellinor  had 
always  objected  so  much  to  any  advance  towards  intimacy  with 
him  that  Miss  Monro  had  wished  to  make.  But  Ellinor  was 
different  now, 

"  How  white  you  are,  Nelly  !  "  said  Misa  Monro.  "  Tou  have 
been  travelling  too  much  and  too  fast,  my  child." 

"  My  head  aches !  "  said  Ellinor,  wearily.  "  But  I  must  go  to 
the  castle,  and  tell  my  poor  Dixon  that  he  is  reprieved — I  am  so 
tired  1  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  me  leave  to  see  liim  7 
He  will  know  all  about  it," 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room ;  the  bed 
with  the  heavy  blue  curtains.  After  an  unheeded  remonsti-ance. 
Hies  Monro  went  to  do  her  bidding.  But  it  was  now  late  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  get  permiaaon  from  the  sheriff  that  night. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  courteously,  "  one  scarcely  knows  whether 
Miss  Wilkios  may  not  give  the  old  man  false  hopes — whetlier  she 
has  not  been  excited  to  have  false  hopes  henself ;  it  might  be  a 
cmel  kindness  to  let  her  see  him,  without  more  legal  certainty 
aa  to  what  his  sentence,  or  reprieve,  is  to  be.  By  to-morrow 
mondng,  if  I  have  properly  understood  her  story,  which  was  a 

little  confused " 

ia  so  dreadfully  tired,  poor  creature,"  put  in  Mies  Monro^ 
a  could  bear  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  Ellinor  v 
est,  beat,  in  all  relations  and  situations  oi  lile. 
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Mr.  Johnaon  went  on,  with  a  deprecatory  bow :  "  Well,  then — 
it  really  is  the  only  course  open  to  her  besides — perei^de  her 
to  reat  for  this  evening.  By  lo-morrow  moraing  I  wUl  have 
obtained  the  sheriff's  leave,  and  he  will  most  likely  have  heard 
from  London." 

"  Thank  you  I     I  believe  that  will  be  beat." 

"  It  is  the  only  course,"  said  he. 

When  Misa  Monro  returned  to  the  bedroom,  ElUnor  waa  in 
a  heavy  feverish  slumber ',  so  feverish  and  so  uneasy  did  she 
appear,  that,  afl«r  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  or  two,  Mlaa  Monro 
had  no  scruple  in  wakening  her. 

But  she  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  answer  to  her  re- 
quest ;  she  did  not  seem  cvca  to  remember  that  she  had  made 
any  request. 

The  journey  to  England,  the  misery,  the  surprises,  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  The  morrow  morning  came,  bringing  the  formal 
free  pardon  for  Abraham  Dixon.  The  sheriff's  order  for  her 
admission  to  see  the  old  man  lay  awaiting  her  wish  to  use  it ;  bat 
ahe  knew  nothing  of  all  thin. 

For  days,  nay  weeks,  ahe  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
tended,  as  of  old,  by  Miss  Monro,  while  good  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
■    ever  willing  ta  aeaist. 

One  summer  evening  in  early  June  she  wakened  into  memory. 

Miss  Monro  heard  the  faint  piping  voice,  as  she  kept  her  watch 
by  the  bedside. 

"  Where  is  Dixon  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  At  the  canon's  house  at  Bromham."  This  was  the  name  of 
Dr.  lavingatoae'a  country  parish. 

"Why?" 

"  We  thought  it  better  to  get  him  into  country  air  and  fceh 
BCenes  at  once." 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 

"  Much  better.     Get  strong,  and  he  shall  oome  to 

"You  are  sure  all  is  right?  "  said  EUinor. 

"  Sure,  my  dear.     All  ia  quite  right."  

Then  Ellinor  went  to  sleep  again,  oat  of  very  weakneM  and 
weariness. 

Prom  that  time  she  recovered  pretty  steadily.  Her  great 
desire  was  to  return  to  East  Chester  as  soon  aa  possible.  The 
associations  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  coming  illness,  connected  with 
Hellingford,  made  her  wish  to  be  once  again  in  the  solemn,  quiet, 
Hunny  close  of  East  Chester, 

Canon  Livingstone  came  over  to  aeast  Miss  Monro  in  mana^ng 
I  the  journey  with  her  invalid.  But  he  did  not  intrude  hii^^elf 
I  upoa  Ellinor,  any  more  than  he  had  done  in  coming  from  honM. 
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The  knortdng  aftei*  her  return,  Miss  Monro  said ; 

''  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  see  Dixon  ?  '* 

"Yea.     Is  he  here?" 

"  He  is  at  the  canon's  house.  He  sent  for  him  from  Bromham, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  for  you  to  see  him  when  you 
wished.'! 

"Please  let  him  come  directly,"  said  Ellinor,  flushing  and 
trembling. 

She  went  to  the  door  to  meet  the  tottering  old  man ;  she  led 
him  to  the  easy-chair  that  had  been  placed  and  arranged  for 
herself;  she  knelt  down  before  him,  and  put  his  hands  on  her 
head,  he  trembling  and  shaking  all  the  while. 

"  Forgive  me  all  the  shame  and  misery,  Dixon.  Say  you  f or-r 
give  me ;  and  giye  me  your  blessing.  And  then  let  never  a  word 
of  the  terrible  past  be  spoken  between  us." 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  forgive  you,  a^  never  did  harm  to  no 
one " 

"  But  say  you  do— it  will  ease  my  heart." 

"  I  forgive  thee ! "  said  he.  And  then  he  raised  himself  to  his 
feet  with  efibrt,  and,  standing  up  above  her,  he  blessed  her 
solemnly. 

A^r  that  he  sat  down,  she  by  him,  gazing  at  him, 

"  Ton's  a  good  man,  missy,"  he  said,  at  length,  lifting  his  slow 
eyes  and  looking  at  her.    .**  Better  nor  t'other  ever  was." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  Ellinor. 

But  no  more  was  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  next  day, 
Canon  Livingstone  made  his  formal  call.  Ellinor  would  fain 
have  kept  Miss  Monro  in  the  room,  but  that  worthy  lady  knew 
better  than  to  stop. 

They  went  on,  forcing  talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  At  last  he 
could  speak  no  longer  on  everything  but  that  which  he  had  most 
at  heart.  "Miss  Wilkins!  "  (he  had  got  up,  and  was  standing 
by  the  mantelpiece,  apparently  examining  the  ornaments  upon 
it) — "  Miss  Wilkins !  is  there  any  chance  of  your  giving  me  a 
^voiurable  answer  now — ^you  know  what  I  mean — what  we  spoke 
about  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  that  day  ?  " 

Ellinor  himg  her  head, 

"  You  know  that  I  was  once  engaged  before  ?  " 

**YesI  I  know;  to  Mr.  Corbet — ^he  that  is  now  the  judge; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  would  make  any  difference,  if  that  is 
all.  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  only,  ever  since  we  met,  eighteen 
years  ago.     Miss  Wilkins — Ellinor — put  me  out  of  suspense." 

"  I  will ! "  said  she,  putting  out  her  thin  white  hand  for  him 
to  take  and  kiss,  almost  with  tears  of  gratitude,  but  she  seemed 
frightened  at  his  impetuosztj,  and  tried  to  check  Vim,    ^^^^^< — 
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you  have  not  heard  all — ^my  poor,  poor  father,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
irritated  beyond  his  bearing,  struck  the  blow  that  killed  Mr. 
Dunster — Dixon  and  I  knew  of  it,  just  after  the  blow  was 
struck — we  helped  to  hide  it — we  kept  the  secret — my  poor 
&.ther  died  of  sorrow  and  remorse — you  now  know  all — can  you 
still  love  me  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
such  a  terrible  thing  I " 

"  Poor,  poor  EUinor ! "  said  he,  now  taking  her  in  his  arms  as 
a  shelter.  ''  How  I  wish  I  had  known  of  all  this  years  and  years 
ago :  I  could  have  stood  between  you  and  so  nnxcli ! " 

Those  who  pass  through  the  village  of  Bromham,  and  pause  to 
look  over  the  laurel-hedge  that  separates  the  rectory  garden  from 
the  road,  may  often  see,  on  summer  days,  an  old,  old  man,  sitting 
in  a  wicker-chair,  out  upon^the  lawn.  He  leans  upon  his  stick, 
and  seldom  raises  his  bent  head ;  but  for  all  that  his  eye^  are  on 
a  level  with  the  two  little  fairy  children  who  come  to  him  in  all 
their  small  joys  and  sorrows,  and  who  learnt  to  lisp  his  name 
almost  as  soon  as  they  did  that  of  their  father  and  mother. 

Nor  is  Miss  Monro  often  absent ;  and  although  she  prefers  to 
retain  the  old  house  in  the  Close  for  winter  quarters,  she  generally 
makes  her  way  across  to  Canon  Livingstone's  residence  every 
evening. 


SO  ENDS  *<A  DABE  KIGHT*S  WOBK.** 


IiONO  Bgo  I  was  placed  by  1117  parecte  nnder  the  medical  treat- 
ment  of  a  certain  Mr.  Dawson,  a,  euigoon  in  Edinburgh,  who  had 
obtained  a  reputation  for  the  cute  of  a  particular  clagB  of  dieeasca. 
I  was  sent  with  my  goTemees  into  lodginga  near  hia  house,  in 
the  Old  Town.  I  wiis  to  combine  leBsone  from  the  eicellent 
Ediuborgh  masters,  with  the  medicineB  and  excicisee  Deeded  for 
my  indiepoaition.  It  was  at  first  rather  dreary  to  leave  my 
tethers  and  aisters,  and  to  give  up  our  merry  out-of-doors  life 
with  our  countiy  home,  for  dull  lodgings,  with  only  poor  grave 
HisB  DimcBJi  for  a  companion ;  and  to  exDheiEge  oar  romps  in 
the  garden  and  rambles  through  tho  fields  for  stiff  wallis  in  the 
streets,  the  decorum  of  which  obliged  me  to  tie  my  bonnet- 
suings  neatly,  and  put  on  my  shawl  with  some  regard  to 
straightness. 

The  evenings  were  the  worst.  It  was  autumn,  and  of  course 
they  daily  grew  longer :  they  were  long  enough,  I  am  sure, 
when  we  first  fiettled  down  in  those  gray  and  drab  lodgings.  For, 
yon  must  know,  my  father  and  modier  were  not  rich,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  of  ne,  and  the  medical  expenses  to  be  incurred 
by  my  being  placed  under  Mr,  Dawson's  care  were  expected  to 
be  considerable ;  therefore,  one  great  point  in  our  seareh  after 
lodgings  was  economy.  My  father,  wbo  was  too  true  a  gentle- 
man to  feel  false  shame,  had  named  this  necessity  for  cheapness 
to  Mr.  Dawson ;  and  in  return,  Mr.  Dawson  had  told  him  of 
those  at  No.  6  Cromer  Street,  in  which  we  were  finally  settled. 
The  noufie  belonged  to  an  old  man,  at  one  time  a  tutor  to  young 
men  preparing  for  the  University,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
become  known  to  Mr.  Dawson.  Bat  his  pupils  had  dropped  otf ; 
and  when  we  went  to  lodge  with  him,  I  imagine  that  his  priu- 
fia|ial  support  was  derived  &om  a  few  occasional  lessons  which 
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bt;  gave,  and  from  letting  the  roomB  that  we  took,  a  drawing-room 
opening  into  a  bed-room,  oat  of  which  a  emaller  chamber  led. 
His  daughter  was  hia  houBokecper :  a  eou,  whom  we  never  eaw, 
was  supposed  to  he  lending  the  same  life  that  his  father  had  done 
before  lum,  only  we  neTer  saw  or  heard  of  any  pupils ;  and  tbero 
was  one  hard-working,  honest  little  Scottish  maiden,  sijuare, 
etumpy,  neat,  and  plain,  who  might  have  been  any  age  from 
eightMn  to  forty. 

Looking  back  on  the  hooBehold  now,  there  wb«  perhaps  mnch 
to  admiie  in  their  qmet  endurance  of  decent  poverty ;  bnt  at  thia 
time,  their  poverty  grated  against  many  of  my  tastes,  for  I  conld 
not  recognize  the  fact,  that  in  a  town,  tlio  simple  graces  of  fresh 
floners,  clean  white  mualin  curtains,  pretty  bright  chintzes,  all 
cost  money,  which  is  saved  by  the  adoption  of  dust-co!om:ed 
moreen,  and  mud-colowed  carpets.  There  was  not  a  penny 
spent  on  mere  elegance  in  that  room ;  yet  there  was  everythii^ 
considered  necessary  to  comfort :  but  after  all,  such  more  pre- 
tences of  comfort  1  ahurd,B]ippory,  block  hoTse-hoir  sofa,  which 
wnn  no  place  of  rest ;  an  old  piano,  serving  as  a  sideboard ;  a 
giate,  narrowed  by  an  inner  supplement,  till  it  hardly  held  a 
lutndful  of  the  small  coal  whioh  could  scarcely  ever  be  stirred 
np  into  a  genial  blase.  But  there  were  two  evils  woree  than 
even  this  coldness  and  bareness  of  the  rooms :  one  was  that  we 
were  provided  with  a  latch-key,  which  allowed  oa  to  open  the 
front  doorwheneverwe  cune  home  from  awalk,  and  go  upstairs 
without  meeting  any  foce  of  welcome,  or  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
humwi  voice  in  the  apparently  deserted  house— Mr.  Mackenzie 
piqued  himself  on  the  noiselessness  of  his  establishment ;  and 
the  other,  which  might  almost  seem  to  neutralize  the  first,  was 
the  danger  we  were  always  exposed  to  on  going  out,  of  the  old 
man^-sly,  miserly,  and  intelligent — popping  out  upon  us  &om 
Lis  room,  close  to  the  left  hand  of  the  door,  with  some  civilly 
which  we  learned  to  distrust  as  a  mere  pretext  for  extorting  mcve 
money,  yet  which  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  :  such  as  the  offer  of 
any  books  out  of  his  library,  a  great  temptation,  for  we  conld 
see  into  the  shelf-lined  room  ;  but  just  as  we  were  on  the  paint 
of  yielding,  there  was  a  hint  of  the  "  consideTation  "  to  be  ex- 
pected for  Uie  loan  of  baoks  of  so  mnch  higher  a  class  than  any  to  be 
obtained  at  the  circulating  library,  which  made  us  suddenly  draw 
baek.  Another  time  he  came  out  of  his  den  to  offer  us  written 
cards,  to  distribute  among  our  acquaintance,  on  ivhich  he  under- 
took to  teach  the  very  things  I  was  to  learn ;  but  1  would  ratlicr 
been  the  most  ignorant  woman  that  ever  lived  than  tried  to 
anything  from  that  old  fox  in  breechea.     When  wo  had 
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I  all  hia  proposale,  he  went  apparently  into  dudgeon.   ' 
Once  wlien  we  Imd  forgotton  our  latch-key  we  rang  in  Tain  for 
monj  times  at  the  dooi,  eeeiug  our  landlord  standing  oU  the  time 
at  the  window  to  ilie  tight,  lookiiig  oat  of  it  in  an  absont  and 
philosophical  state  of  mind,  &om  which  no  s^na  and  gestur 
ours  coold  arouse  him. 

The  women  of  the  household  were  tax  better,  and  more  realljg 
respectable,  though  even  on  them  poverty  had  laid  her  heavj  . 
left  hand,  instead  of  her  blessing  right.  Misa  Mackenzie  kept 
DS  8B  short  in  our  food  as  she  decentiy  ooiild— we  paid  so  much 
a  week  for  our  board,  be  it  obsorved ;  and  if  one  day  we  had 
leas  appetite  than  another  our  meals  were  docked  to  the  smaller 
standanl,  nntil  Mies  Duncim  ventnied  to  remonstrate.  The 
sturdy  maid-of-all-work  was  scrapnlously  honost,  but  looked 
discontented,  and  scai'cely  vonchsafed  us  thanks,  when  on  leav- 
ing we  gave  her  what  Mrs.  Dawson  had  told  us  would  be  con- 
sidered handfiome  in  most  lodgings.     I  do  not  believe  Fhoniae 


my  mind  like  the  bright  sunshine  into  our  dingy  little  drawing- 
room  came  on  those  days ; — as  a  sweet  scent  of  violets  greets  the 
sorrowful  passer  among  the  woodlands. 

Mrs,  Dawson  was  not  Mi'.  Dawson's  wife,  for  he  was  », 
bachelor.  She  was  his  crippled  sister,  an  old  maid,  who  had, 
what  she  called,  taken  her  brevet  rank. 

After  we  had  beon  about  a  fortnight  in  Edinburgh,  Mr,  Daw- 
son said,  in  a  sort  of  hoU  doubtful  manner  to  Miss  Duncan— 

"My  sister  bids  me  say,  that  every  Monday  evening  a  few 
friends  come  in  to  sit  round  her  sofa  for  an  tour  or  so, — some 
before  going  to  gayer  parties — and  that  if  yon  and  Miss  Great- 
OKX  would  like  a  little  change,  she  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
see  yoQ.  Any  time  from  seven  to  eight  to-night ;  and  I  must 
add  my  injunctions,  both  for  her  sake,  and  for  that  of  my  little 
patiant's,  here,  that  you  leave  at  nine  o'clock.  After  all,  I  do 
not  Itnow  if  you  wiU  care  to  come ;  but  Margaret  bade  me  ask 
you ;  and  he  glanced  up  suspiciously  and  sharply  at  ns.  If 
either  of  us  had  felt  the  slightest  reluctance,  however  well  dia-  > 
gnised  by  manner,  to  accept  this  invitation,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  at  once  detected  our  feelings,  and  withdrawn  it;  ao 
JMloos  and  chary  was  he  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  beloved  sister. 

But  if  it  had  been  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  dentiet'e,  1 

(TO  I  should  have  welcomed  tho  invitation,  so  weary  was  I 

monotony  of  the  nights  in  our  lodgings  i  and  aa  for  Miaa 
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Duucan,  an  invitation  to  tea  trae  of  itself  a  pure  nn<l  nnmi 
honour,  and  one  to  be  accepted  with  all  becoming  form  and 
gTBtitnde :  so  Mr.  DawEon'a  sharp  glances  over  his  Bpectadea 
&iled  to  detect  anything  hut  the  tmeat  pleagnre,  and  he  went  oil 

"You'll  find  it  very  dull,  I  dare  say.  Only  a  few  old  fogiea 
like  myself,  and  one  or  two  good  sweet  young  women  :  I  ni 
know  who'll  come,  Margaret  is  obliged  to  lie  in  a  darkened  ro 
— only  half-lighted  I  moan, — because  her  eyes  are  weak, — oh,  it 
will  be  Tery  stupid,  I  dare  say:  don't  thank  me  till  you've  been 
once  and  tried  it,  and  then  if  you  like  it,  yoiir  best  thanks  «ill 
be  to  come  again  OTory  Monday,  from  haU-past  seven  to  nine, 
you  know.     Good-bye,  good-bye," 

Hitherto  I  had  noyer  been  out  to  a  party  of  grown-np  people ; 

id  no  court  ball  to  a  Loudon  young  lady  could  seem  more  re- 
dolent of  honour  and  pleaBm-e  than  this  Monday  evening  to  me. 

DrcHBed  out  in  new  stiff  book-muslin,  made  up  to  my  throat. — 
a  &ock  which  had  seemed  to  me  and  my  eiaters  the  height  of  earthly 
grandeur  and  finery — Alice,  onr  old  niu'se,  bad  been  making  it 
at  homo,  in  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
during  my  stay  in  Edinburgh,  but  which  had  then  appeared  to 
me  a  robe  too  lovely  and  angelic  to  be  ever  worn  short  of  heaven 
— I  went  with  Mias  Duncan  to  Mr.  Dawson's  at  the  appointed 
time.  We  entered  through  one  small  lofty  room,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  ciJl  it  an  antechamber,  for  the  bouse  was  old-fashioned, 
and  stately  and  grand,  the  large  square  drawing-room,  into  tho 
centre  of  which  Mrs.  Dawson's  sofa  was  drawn.  Behind  her  a 
little  waa  placed  a  table  with  a  great  cluster  candlestick  upon  it, 
bearing  seven  or  eight  wax-lights ;  and  that  was  all  the  light  in 
the  room,  which  looked  to  me  very  vast  and  indistinct  after  our  , 
pincbed-up  apartment  at  the  Mackenzie's.  Mrs.  Dawson  must 
have  been  sisty ;  and  yet  her  &ce  looked  very  soft  and  smooth 
and  ehild-like.  Eer  hair  was  quite  gray :  it  would  have  looked 
white  but  for  the  snowiness  of  her  cap,  and  satin  ribbon.  ~ 
waa  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  drosaing-gown  of  French  grey  merino : 
the  furniture  of  tho  room  was  deep  rose-colour,  and  white  and 
gold,— the  paper  which  covered  the  walls  was  Indian,  beginning 
low  down  with  a  profusion  of  tropical  leaves  and  birds  and 
iuseeta,  and  gFadnally  diminishing  in  richness  of  detail  tOI  at 
the  top  it  ended  in  die  moat  delicate  tendrils  and  most  £lmy 
insects. 

Mr.  Dawson  bad  acquired  much  riches  in  his  profession,  and 
Ma  house  gave  one  this  impression.  In  the  comers  of  the  rooms 
were  gioat  jars  of  Eiistem  china, filled  with  flower-leavee  and 
spices ;  and  in  tho  middle  of  all  this  was  placed  the  sofa,  on 
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trUclL  poor  Margaret  Dawson  passed  whole  days,  and  raonths, 
and  years,  withont  the  power  of  moving  by  herself.  By-and-hy 
Mrs.  Dawson's  maid  brought  in  tea  and  mocaroana  for  us,  and 
a  little  cup  of  milk  and  water  and  a  biscuit  for  her.  Then  the 
door  opened.  We  had  come  very  early,  and  in  came  Edinburgh 
professors,  Edinborgh  beantieB,  and  celebrities,  all  on  their  way 
to  some  other  gayor  and  later  party,  but  coming  first  to  see  Mrs. 
Dawson,  and  tell  her  their  bon-mott,  or  their  interests,  or  their 
plans.  By  each  learned  man,  hy  each  lovely  girl,  she  was  treated 
as  a  dear  fiiend,  who  knew  something  more  ahont  their  okti 
individnal  selves,  independent  of  their  reputation  and  general 
eooiety-character,  than  any  one  else. 

It  was  very  brilliant  and  very  dazzling,  and  gave  enough  to 
think  about  and  wonder  about  for  many  days, 

Monday  after  Monday  we  went,  stationary,  silent;  what  could 
we  find  to  say  to  any  one  but  Mrs.  Margaret  herself?     Winter 

Eassed,  summer  was  coining,  still  I  was  ailing,  and  weary  of  my 
fe  ;  but  still  Mr.  Dawson  gave  hopes  of  my  ultimate  recoveiy. 
My  bther  and  mother  came  and  went ;  but  they  conld  not  stay 
long,  they  had  so  many  claims  npon  them.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dawson  had  become  my  dear  friend,  although,  perhaps,  I  haj 
never  exchanged  as  many  words  with  her  b6  I  had  with  Misif 
Mackenzie,  hnt  then  with  Mrs.  Dawson  every  word  n 
or  a  diamond. 

People  began  to  drop  off  from  Edinburgh,  only  a  few  wep 
left,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  our  Monday  evenings  were  not  all  tJ 
pleasanter. 

There  was  Mr.  Sperano,  the  Italian  exile,  banished  e' 
Fiftnoe,  where  he  had  long  resided,  mid  now  teaching  Italian 
with  meek  diligence  in  the  northern  city  ;  there  was  Mr.  Preston, 
the  Westmorehind  squire,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  be  colled,  states- 
nuin,  whose  wife  had  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  education  oi 
their  numerous  family,  and  who,  whenever  her  husband  had 
come  over  on  one  of  his  occasional  visits,  was  only  too  glad  to 
accompany  him  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  Monday  evenings,  ho  and  the 
invalid  lady  having  been  friends  from  long  ago.  These  and 
aarselTes  kept  steady  visitors,  and  enjoyed  onrsclves  all  the 
more  from  having  the  more  of  Mrs.  Dawson's  society. 

One  evening  I  had  brought  the  little  stool  close  to  ber  sofa, 
and  was  caressing  her  thin  white  hand,  when  the  thought  canie 
into  my  hoad  and  out  I  spoko  it. 

"  Tdl  mo,  dear  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  I,  "  how  long  you  have 

K Edinburgh  ;  yon  do  not  speak  Scotch,  and  Mr.  Dawson 
s  not  Scotch. "  *^ 
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"  No,  I  am  Lancaehiro — Liverpool-bom,"  said  ate,  umilingi 
"  Don't  yoTi  hear  it  iu  my  broad  tongue  ?" 

"  I  hear  something  different  to  otiier  people,  but  I  like  it  Iw- 
cause  it  is  just  you ;  ie  that  Lancaahire  f" 

"  I  daro  eay  it  is ;  for,  though  I  am  sure  Lady  Lndlow  ttxA 
pains  enough  to  correct  me  in  my  younger  days,  X  never  conU 
got  rightly  over  the  accent," 

"  Lady  Ludlow,"  said  1,  "  what  had  she  to  do  with  yon  ?  I 
heard  yon  talking  ahout  her  to  Lady  Madeline  Stnart  the  fiiat 
eveniitg  I  ever  come  here ;  you  and  she  seemed  so  fond  of  Lady 
Ludlow ;  who  is  eho  ?" 

"  She  is  dead,  my  child  ;  dead  long  ago." 

I  felt  sorry  I  hud  spoken  about  her,  Mra.  Dawson  looked  so 
grave  and  sad.  I  suppose  she  pei'ceived  my  sorrow,  for  she  went 
on  and  said — 

"  My  dear,  I  like  to  talk  and  to  think  of  Lady  Lndlow :  she 
was  my  tmo,  kind  fiieud  and  benefaetress  for  many  years;  ask 
me  what  you  liko  about  her,  and  do  not  think  you  give  me  pain." 

I  grew  hold  at  this. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  all  about  her,  then,  please  Mrs.  Dawson  ?" 

"Ifay,"  said  she,  smiling,  "that  would  be  too  long  a  atoiy. 
Here  are  Signer  Sperano,  and  Miss  Duncan,  and  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Preston  are  coming  to-night,  Mr.  Preston  told  me ;  how  would 
they  like  to  hear  on  old-world  story  nhioh,  after  all,  wonlii  be 
no  stoiy  at  all,  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end,  only  • 
bundle  of  recollections  7" 

"  If  you  speak  of  me,  modome,"  said  Signor  Sperano,  "  I  con 
only  say  you  do  me  one  great  honour  by  recounting  in  my  pre- 
sence anything  about  any  person  that  has  ever  interested  yon." 

Miss  Duncan  tried  to  say  something  of  the  some  kind.  In 
the  middle  of  her  confused  speech,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  came 
in.     I  sprang  up ;  I  went  to  meet  tbem. 

■'  Oh,'  said  I,  "  Mrs,  Dawson  is  just  going  to  tell  us  all  about 
Lady  Ludlow,  and  a  great  deal  more,  only  she  is  afraid  it  won't 
interest  anybody  :  do  say  yon  would  like  to  hear  it  I" 

Mrs,  Dawson  endled  at  me,  and  in  reply  to  their  urgency  she 
promised  to  tell  us  all  about  Lady  Ludlow,  on  condition  that 
DOch  one  of  us  should,  after  she  had  ended,  narrate  something 
interesting,  which  we  had  either  heard,  or  which  had  fallen 
within  OUT  own  oxpcrieuce.  We  all  promised  willingly,  und  then 
gathered  runnd  her  eo&  to  hear  what'  she  could  tell  us  about  aj 
Lady  Lndlow, 
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I  AM  an  old  woaum  now,  asd  things  Eire  very  different  to  what 
tbey  were  in  my  youth.  Then  we,  who  trowelled,  travelled  in 
coooheB,  carrying  six  inside,  and  mrUdng  a  two  days'  journey  out 
of  what  people  now  go  over  in  a  conple  of  honrs  with  a  whizz 
and  a  fla^,  and  a  screaming  whistlo,  enough  to  deafen  one.  Then 
letters  came  in  but  three  times  a  week  :  indeed,  in  some  placea 
in  Scotland  where  I  have  stayed  when  I  whs  a  girl,  the  post  came 
in  but  once  a  month ;— but  letters  were  letters  then ;  and  we 
made  great  prizes  of  them,  and  read  them  and  studied  them  like 
books.  Now  the  post  comes  rattling  in  twice  a  day,  bringing 
ehort  jerky  notes,  some  without  beginning  or  end,  but  just  a 
little  eharp  sentence,  which  well-bred  folks  would  thiiik  too 
abropt  to  be  spoken.  Well,  well  1  they  may  all  be  improve- 
meuts, — I  dare  say  they  are ;  but  yon  will  never  meet  with 
Lady  Lndlow  in  these  iiys, 

I  will  try  and  tell  you  about  her.     It  is  iio  story :  it  has,  oa 
SBJd,  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end. 

My  fether  was  a  poor  clergyman,  with  a  large  family.  My 
mother  was  always  said  to  have  good  blood  in  her  veins ;  and 
when  she  wanted  to  majntoin  her  position  with  the  people  she 
was  thrown  omong,- — principally  rich  democratic  manufacturers, 
all  for  liberty  and  the  French  Revolution, — she  would  put  on  a 
pair  of  mfflea,  trimmed  with  real  old  English  point,  very  much 
darned  to  be  sure, — but  which  conld  not  bo  bought  new  for  love 
ot  money,  as  the  art  of  making  it  was  lost  years  before.  These 
ruffles  showed,  as  she  said,  that  hnr  ancestors  had  been  Somo- 
tiodies,  when  the  grandfathers  of  the  rich  folk,  who  now  looked 
down  npon  her,  had  been  Nobodies, — if,  indeed,  they  had  any 
grandCtthers  at  all.  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  out  of  onr 
own  family  ever  noticed  these  ruffles,— but  we  were  all  taught "  ~ 
children  to  feel  rather  proud  when  my  mother  put  them  on,  a: 
to  hold  up  OUT  heads  as  became  the  descendants  of  the  lady  who 
"I  fint  possessed  the  lace.   Not  but  what  my  dear  &ther  often 
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lold  ns  th&t  pride  was  a  great  sin ;  we  were  never  allowed  to  be 
proiul  of  anything  but  my  mtitliers  mfflee :  and  she  was  so  inu 
centiy  happy  when  she  pat  them  on, — often,  poot  dear  creature, 
to  a  very  worn  and  throadbare  gown, — that  I  atill  think,  orcn 
ufter  all  my  experience  of  life,  they  were  a  blessing  to  the  fejnily. 
Ton  will  think  that  I  am  wandering  away  &om  my  Lady  Lud- 
low, Not  at  all.  The  Lady  who  had  owned  the  lace,  Ursula 
Hanbnry,  was  a  common  ancestrees  of  both  my  mother  and  u 
Lady  Ludlow.  And  bo  it  fell  ont,  that  when  my  poor  father 
died,  and  my  mother  was  sorely  pressed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
her  nine  children,  and  looked  far  and  wide  for  signs  of  willing' 
neBS  to  help,  Lady  Ludlow  sent  her  s  letter,  proffering  aid  and 
assistance.  I  see  that  letter  now  :  u  large  sheet  of  thick  yellow 
paper,  with  a  straight  broad  margin  left  on  the  leit-hand  side  of 
the  delicate  Ttalian  writing, — writing  which  contained  far  more 
in  the  same  space  of  paper  than  all  the  sloping,  or  maecnline 
hand-writings  of  the  present  day.  It  was  sealed  with  a  coat  of 
arms, — a  lozenge, — for  Lady  Ludlow  was  a  widow.  My  mother 
made  us  notice  the  motto,  "  Foy  et  Loy,"  and  told  ns  where  to 
look  for  the  qnarteiings  of  the  Hanhniy  arms  before  she  opened 
the  letter.  Indeed,  1  think  she  was  rather  a&aid  of  what  the 
contents  might  be ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  ansiouB  love  for 
hor  fatherless  children,  she  had  written  to  many  people  upon 
whom,  to  tell  truly,  she  had  bnt  little  claim ;  and  their  cold,  harf 
answers  had  many  a  time  mode  her  cry,  when  she  thonght  none 
of  ua  were  looking.  I  do  not  even  know  if  she  had  ever  seen 
Lady  Ludlow  ;  all  I  knew  of  her  was  that  she  was  a  very  grand 
lady,  whoso  grandmother  hod  been  half-sister  to  my  mother's 
great-grandmother;  hut  of  her  charaeter  ondcircnmBtancealhad 
hoard  nothing,  ond  I  doabt  if  my  motlior  was  acquainted  with 

I  looked  over  my  mother's  shoulder  to  read  tlio  letter;  it 
hogan,  "  Dear  Couaia  Margaret  Dawson,"  and  I  think  I  felt 
hopeful  from  the  moment  I  saw  those  words.  She  went  on  to 
say, — stoy,  I  think  I  con  remember  the  very  words : 

'  DiUB  CorrBiH  MAKGiBBTT  Dawson, — I  have  been  much  grieried 
'  to  hear  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  good  a 
'  husband,  and  so  excellent  a  clergyman  as  I  have  always  heaid 
'  that  my  late  cousin  liicliaid  was  esteemed  to  be.' 

"  There  1"  said  my  mother,  laying  her  finger  on  the  pass^e, 

read  that  aload  to  the  little  ones.  Let  them  hear  how  their 
father's  good  report  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  how  well  he  is 
ipoken  of  by  one  whom  he  never  saw.  Copbih  lUchard,  how 
prettily  her  ladyship  writes  I      Go  on,  Margaret  ["     She  wiped 
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WIH^B  as  she  spoke  :  aad  laid  her  fingers  on  lier  lips,  to  still" 
BTf  HtUo  sister,  Cecily,  who,  not  understanding  anTtbing  about 
the  important  letter,  was  beginning  to  talk  enA  make  a  noiso. 
'Yon  Bay  yon  are  left  with  nice  children,     I  too  should  have 

*  had  nine,  if  mine  had  all  lived.  I  have  none  left  but  Kudolph, 
'  the  present  Lord  Lndlow.  He  is  married,  and  lives,  for  the 
'  most  part,  in  London.  But  I  entertain  six  young  geutiewonien 
'  at  my  house  at  Connington,  who  are  to  me  as  daughters— save 

'  tiiat,  perhaps,  I  restrict  them  in  certain  indulgences  in  dreaiH 

*  and  diet  that  might  be  befitting  in  young  ladies  of  a  highoaH 
'  rank,  and  of  more  probable  wealth.  These  young  peraons-^B 
'all  of  condition,  though  out  of  means — are  my  coniitant  com^iM 
'  panions,  and  I  BtrivB  to  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  lady  towards 

'  them.  One  of  these  young  gentlewomen  died  (at  her  own 
home,  whither  she  had  gone  upon  a  visit)  last  May.  Will  yon 
'do  roe  the  favour  to  ailow  your  oldest  daughter  to  supply  her 

*  place  in  my  household  ?     She  is,  as  I  make  out,  about  sixteen 
'years  of  age.     She  will  find  companions  here  who  are  but  a 
'  little  older  than  herself.     I  dress  ray  young  friends  myself,  and 
'  make  each  of  them  a  small  allowance  for  pocket-money.     They 
'have  but  few  opportunities  for  matrimony,  as  Connington  isiw- 
'removed  from  any  town.     The  clergyman  is  a  deaf  old  widower; 
'myagcntismarrieil;  and  as  for  the  noighbonring  formers,  they 
'are,  of  course,  below  the  notice  of  the  young  gentlewomen 
'nnder  my  protection.     Still,  if  any  young  woman  Tvishes  tu 
'  many,  and  has  conducted  herself  to  my  satisfaction,  I  give  her 
'  a  wedding  dinner,  her  clothes,  mid  her  honse-Iinen.     And  such 
'as  remain  with  me  to  my  death,  will  find  a  small  competencyi_ 
'  provided  for  them  in  my  will.     I  reserve  to  myself  the  optic^J 
'  of  paying  tbcir  travelling  expenses, — disliking  gadding  womei^S 
'  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other,  not  wishing  by  too  long  abseno^V 

from  the  family  home  to  weaken  natural  ties.  " 

'  If  my  proposal  pleoses  you  and  your  daughter — or  rather,  if 
■  it  pleases   you,  for  I  trast  your  daughter  has  boon  too  well 
'  brought  up  to  have  a  will  in  opposition  to  yours — let  me  know, 
'  dear  cousin  Margaret  Dawson,  and  I  wUl  make  arrangementBa 
'  for  meeting  tho  young  gentlewoman  at  Cavistock,  which  is  ^l^fl 
'  nearest  point  to  which  the  coach  will  bring  her.'  ^M 

My  mother  dropped  the  letter,  and  sat  silent.  ^t 

"  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  without  you,  Margaret."  ^t 

A  moment  before,  like  a  yomig  untried  girl  as  I  was,  I  hadH 
been  pleased  at  the  notion  of  seeing  a  new  place,  and  loading  ^M 
,  fHfw  Ufe.     But  now, — my  mother's  look  of  sorrow,  and  the  chil^f 
^^^b  cry  of  remonstranco :  "  Mother ;  I  won't  go,"  I  said.        ■ 
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"  Nay  1  but  you.  had  better,"  replied  sho,  ahakmg  liar  heii. 
"  Lady  Ludlow  line  much  power.  She  can  help  your  brotlienu 
It  wiU  not  do  to  slight  her  offer." 

So  we  accepted  it,  after  much  consultation.  We  were  re- 
warded,— or  80  we  thought,  ^for,  afterwardfl,  when  I  came  to 
know  Lady  Ludlow,  I  saw  that  she  would  have  done  her  duty 
by  U8,  as  helpless  telationB,  however  we  might  have  rejected  h^ 
InndneBS, — by  a  preBentation  to  Ohriet'e  HDB[)ital  for  one  of  my 
brothers. 

And  thie  was  how  I  came  to  know  my  Lady  Ludlow. 

I  remember  well  tho  afteraoou  of  my  arrival  at  Sanborf 
Court.  Her  ladyship  had  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  noaroBt  port- 
town  at  which  the  mail-coach  Btopped,  Thera  was  an  old  grocon 
inquiring  for  me,  the  ostler  said,  if  my  name  was  Dawson — from 
Haiibury  Court,  he  believed.  I  felt  it  rather  formidable;  and 
iirat  began  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  going  among 
Etrangeia,  when  I  lost  sight  of  the  guard  to  whom  my  mother 
had  intrusted  me.  I  was  perched  up  in  a  high  gig  wiUi  a  hood 
to  it,  each  as  in  thoso  days  was  called  a  chair,  und  my  com- 
panion was  driving  deliberately  through  the  most  pastoral 
country  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  By-and-by  we  ascended  a  long 
hiU,  and  the  man  got  out  and  wallced  at  the  horse's  head.  I 
should  have  liked  to  walk,  too,  very  much  indeed ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  far  I  might  do  it;  and,  in  fa-ct,  I  dared  not  speak  to 
ask  to  be  helped  down  the  deep  steps  of  the  gig.  We  were  at 
last  at  the  top, — on  a  long,  breezy,  sweeping,  unenclosed  piece 
of  ground,  called,  as  I  afterwards  leamt,  a  Chase.  The  grotm 
stopped,  breathed,  patt«d  his  hoise,  and  then  m(nmt«d  agnin  to 

"Are  we  near  Hflubury  Court?"  I  asked. 

"  Near  !  Why,  Miss  1  we've  a  matter  of  ten  mile  yet  to  go," 

Once  launched  into  conversation,  we  went  on  pretty  glibly. 
I  &ncy  he  had  been  afraid  of  beginning  to  speak  to  me,  just  as  I 
was  to  him  ;  but  he  got  over  his  shyness  with  me  sooner  than  I 
did  mine  with  him.  I  let  him  choose  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, although  very  often  I  could  not  understand  the  points  of 
interest  in  them  :  for  instance,  he  talked  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  aa  hour  of  a  iamous  race  which  a  certain  dog-fos  had  givcu 
him,  above  thirty  years  before  ;  and  spoke  of  all  the  covers  and 
turns  just  afi  if  I  knew  them  as  well  as  he  did ;  and  all  the  time 
'"  was  wondering  what  kind  of  an  animal  a  dog-fos  might  be. 

After  we  left  the  Chose,  the  road  grew  worse.     No  one  in 
these  days,  who  has  not  seen  the  byroads  of  fifty  years 
igine  what  they  were.     We  had  to  .luarter,  as  " 
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^^nrly  all  the  way  along  llie  deep-rutted,  miry  lanes ;  tuid  the 
fremendoos  jolts  I  occasionally  met  with  made  my  Beat  in  the 
gig  80  Tmetesdy  that  I  could  not  look  about  me  at  all,  I  was  so 
muvli  occupied  in  holding  on.  The  road  was  too  muddy  for  me 
to  TuUc  without  dirtying  myaolf  more  than  I  liked  to  do,  just 
before  my  first  eight  of  rciy  Lady  Ludlow.  But  by-and-by,  when 
we  came  to  the  fields  in  which  the  lane  ended,  I  hogged  Itandal 
to  help  me  down,  as  I  saw  that  I  could  pick  my  steps  among  the 
|iasture  gross  without  making  myself  unfit  to  be  seen;  and 
Boudal,  out  of  pity  for  Itis  Gleaming  horse,  weojied  with  the  hard 
struggle  through  the  mud,  thanked  me  kindly,  and  helped  ma 
down  with  a  sprin^g  jump. 

The  paetorea  fell  grcidually  down  to  the  lower  land,  shut  in  on 
edther  aide  by  rows  of  high  elms,  as  if  there  had  been  a  wide 
grand  avenue  here  in  former  times.  Down  the  grassy  gorge  wa 
went,  seeing  the  sunset  sky  at  the  end  of  the  shadowed  descent. 
Suddenly  we  came  to  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

"  If  you'll  run  down  there.  Miss,  I'll  go  round  and  meet  yon, 
and  then  you'd  better  mount  again,  for  my  lady  wUl  like  to 
you  driTe  up  to  the  house." 

"  Are  we  neat  the  house  ?"  said  I,  suddenly  chocked  by  thtf 
idea. 

"  Down  there,  Mias,"  replied  he,  pointing  with  his  whip  to 
certain  stacks  of  twisted  chimneys  rising  out  of  a  group  of  treoB^ 
in  deep  shadow  against  the  crimson  light,  and  which  lay  jiisfc 
beyond  a  great  square  lawn  at  the  base  of  the  steep  slope  of  ^^ 
htmdred  yards,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  stood. 

I  went  down  the  steps  quietly  enough,  I  met  Randal  and  tha 
gig  at  the  bottom ;  and,  falling  into  a  side  road  to  the  left,  W4 
drove  sedately  round,  through  the  gateway,  and  into  the  greoll' 
oonrt  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  come  lay  right  at  the  back. 

Hanbnry  Oonrt  ie  a  vast  red-brick  house — at  least,  it  is  cased 
in  part  with  red  bricks ;  and  the  gate-house  and  walla  about  the 
place  are  of  brick, — with  stone  facings  at  every  oomer,  and  door, 
and  window,  each  as  yon  see  at  Hampton  Oourt.  At  the  back 
■re  the  gables,  and  arched  doorways,  and  stone  mullions,  which 
show  (bo  Lady  Ludlow  used  to  tell  us)  that  it  was  once  a  priory. 
There  wa«  a  prior's  parlonr,  I  know^only  we  called  it  Mrs. 
Medlicott's  room ;  and  there  was  a  tithe-ham  as  big  as  a  church, 
and  rows  of  fish-ponds,  all  got  ready  for  the  monks'  fasting-days 
in   old   time.     Bnt   all  this   I  did  not   see   till  afterwards.     I 

B noticed,  this  first  night,  the  great  Virginian  Creeper 
have  been  the  first  planted  in  England  hy  one  of  my 
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ladj's  ancestors)  that  half  covered  the  &(»ii  of  the  honse.  A»  I 
hod  been  unwilljng  t«  leave  the  goard  of  the  coach,  so  did  I  new 
feel  unwilling  to  leave  Baudid.  a  known  friend  of  three  honn. 
Bat  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  in  I  most  go ;  past  the  gnad- 
looldng  old  gentleman  Iiolding  the  door  open  for  me,  cm  into  the 
great  hkll  on  the  right  hand,  into  which  de  eon's  lafit  rays  were 
■onding  in  gloriooB  red  light, — the  gentleman  waa  now  walking 
before  me, — up  a  step  on  to  the  dus,  as  I  afterwards  learned 
that  it  wae  called, — then  again  to  the  left,  through  a  eeries  of 
Bitting^rooms,  opening  one  ont  of  another,  and  all  of  them  look- 
ing into  a  stately  garden,  glowing,  even  in  the  twilight,  with  the 
bloom  of  flowers.  We  went  np  foor  steps  out  of  the  last  of 
these  rooms,  and  then  mj  gnide  lifted  np  a  heavy  silk  cortbin, 
and  I  was  in  the  presence  of  my  Lady  Ludlow. 

8he  was  veiy  small  of  stature,  and  very  upright.  She  wore  * 
great  lace  cap,  nearly  half  her  ovm  height,  I  shonld  think,  that 
went  round  her  head  (caps  which  tied  under  the  chin,  and  which 
we  colled  "  mobe,"  came  in  later,  and  my  lady  held  them  in 
great  contempt,  saying  people  might  as  well  come  down  in  theii 
nightcaps).  In  front  of  my  lod/a  cap  was  a  great  bow  of  white 
satin  ribbon  ;  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  ribbon  was  tied 
tight  round  her  bead,  and  served  to  keep  the  cap  straight.  She 
lud  a  tine  Indian  muBlin  shawl  folded  over  her  shoulders  and 
across  her  chest,  and  an  apron  of  the  same ;  a  black  silk  mode 
gown,  made  with  short  sleeves  and  rnfleB,  and  with  the  tail 
thereof  pulled  through  the  pocket-hole,  so  as  to  shorten  it  to  a 
useful  length  :  beneath  it  she  wore,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  a 
quilted  lavender  satin  petticoat.  Her  hair  was  snowy  white,  but 
I  hardly  saw  it,  it  was  so  covered  with  her  cap :  her  skin,  even 
at  her  age,  was  waxen  in  texture  and  tint ;  her  eyes  were  large 
I  and  dark  blue,  and  must  have  been  her  great  b^nty  when  Ab 
i  young,  for  there  was  nothing  particular,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, either  in  mouth  or  nose.  She  bad  a  great  gold-beaded 
stick  by  her  chair ;  but  I  ihinje  it  was  more  as  a  mark  of  Btnts 
iind  dignity  than  for  use ;  for  she  had  as  light  and  brisk  a  step 

1\fben  she  chose  as  any  girl  of  fifteen,  and,  in  her  private  early 
walk  of  meditation  in  the  mornings,  would  go  as  swiftly  irom 
garden  alloy  to  garden  alley  as  oay  one  of  ns. 
She  was  standing  up  when  I  went  in.  I  dropped  my  curteey 
at  the  door,  which  my  mother  had  always  taught  me  as  a  port  of 
good  manners,  and  went  np  instinctively  to  my  lady.  She  did 
not  put  out  her  hand,  but  raised  heraeli'  a  little  on  tiptoe,  and 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 
"Tou  art)  cold,  my  child.     You  shall  have  a  dish 
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me."  Sbo  rang  a  little  Land-ljell  on  the  table  by  her,  and  her-' 
n-aJting-maid  cume  in  tram  a  small  antetoom ;  and,  ae  if  aU  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  awaiting  my  arrival,  irought  with  her  a 
small  china  service  with  tea  ready  made,  and  a  plat«  of  deli- 
cately-cut bread  and  butter,  every  morsel  of  which  I  could  have 
eaten,  and  been  none  the  better  for  it,  ao  hungry  was  I  after  my 
long  ride.  The  waiting-maid  took  off  my  cloak,  and  1  Bat  down, 
eor^y  alarmed  at  the  silence,  the  hnehed  foot-falls  of  the  aub- 
dned  maiden  over  the  thick  carpet,  and  the  soft  voice  and  clear 
pronimciation  of  my  Lady  Ludlow.  My  teaspoon  fell  against 
my  cup  with  a  sharp  noiee,  that  aeented  bo  ont  of  place  and 
season  that  I  bluahod  deeply.  My  lady  caught  my  eye  with, 
hers,— both  keen  and  sweet  were  those  dark-blae  eyei  "  ' 
ladyship's : — 

"Yonr  hands  are  very  cold,  mj  dear ;  take  off  those 
(I  wore  thick  serviceablB  doeskin,  and  had  been  too  shy  to 
them  off  unbidden),  "and  let  me  try  and  warm  them — the  even- 
ings are  very  chilly."  And  she  held  my  great  red  hands  in  hers, 
— soft,  warm,  white,  ling-laden.  Looking  at  last  a  little  wist- 
fully into  my  face,  she  said — "  Poor  child  1  And  you're  the 
eldest  of  nine  I  I  had  a  danghter  who  would  have  been  just  yonr 
age ;  but  T  cannot  fancy  ner  the  eldest  of  nine."  Then  came  a 
pause  of  silence ;  and  then  she  rang  her  bell,  and  desired  her 
waiting-maid,  Adams,  to  show  me  to  my  room. 

It  was  so  small  that  I  think.it  must  have  been  a  coll.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed  stone ;  the  bed  was  of  white  dimity. 
There  was  a  small  piece  of  rod  staircarpet  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  and  two  chairs.  In  a  closet  adjoining  were  my  woshstand 
and  toilet-table.  There  was  a  test  of  Scripture  painted  on  the 
wall  right  opposite  to  my  bed  ;  and  below  hung  a  print,  coswioD 
enough  in  tiiose  days,  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  all  their  numerous  children,  down  to  the  little  Princess^ 
Amelia  in  a  go-cart.  On  each  side  himg  a  small  portrait, 
engraved :  on  the  left,  it  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  on  the  c 
Mwie-Antoinette.  On  the  chimney-piece  there  was  a  tdnder-l 
and  a  ^Prayer-book.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  in 
room.  Indeed,  in  tho^  days  people  did  not  dream  of  ivriting- 
tablee,  and  inkstands,  and  portfolios,  and  cbe^  chairs,  and  what 
not.  We  were  taught  to  go  into  onr  bedrooms  for  the  purposes 
of  dresEing,  and  sleeping,  and  praying. 

Presently  I  was  summoned  to  snpper.    I  followed  the  yonng 
lady  who  had  been  sent  to  call  me,  down  the  wide  shallow  stairs, 

I  the  great  hall,  through  which  I  had  first  passed  ou  my  way  ■ 

r  Iiady  Ludlow's  room.  There  wore  four  other  young  gentlfrr^^^J 
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women,  &11  standing,  and  all  silent,  who  cnrteicd  1 
first  vame  in.  TLej  were  dressed  in  &  kind  of  imiform  :  mnfdin 
caps  bound  rannd  their  heads  with  bine  ribbons,  plain  maalin 
handkerchiofe,  lawn  aprons,  and  drab-coloored  stuff  gowns.  Thej 
wero  all  gathered  together  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table,  on 
which  were  placed  a  couple  of  cold  chickens,  a  salad,  and  a  frnit 
tart.  On  the  dais  there  was  a  smaller  ronnd  table,  on  which 
stood  s  silver  jug  filled  with  milk,  and  a  small  roll.  N^car  that 
was  set  a  carved  chair,  with  a  connt«Bs's  coronet  sonnounting  t}ie 
back  of  it.  I  thonght  that  some  one  might  Lave  spoken  to  me; 
but  tliej  were  shy,  and  I  was  shy  ;  or  else  there  was  some  othei 
reason  ;  but,  indeed,  almost  the  minute  after  I  had  come  into  the 
tinll  hj  the  door  at  the  lower  hand,  hor  lodjehip  entered  bj  the 
door  opening  upon  the  dais  ;  whereupon  we  all  curtsied  Tai7  low ; 
I  because  I  saw  the  others  do  it.   She  stood,  and  looked  at  us  for 


I 
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"Young  gentlewomen,"  said  she,  "make  Mai^ajet  Dawson 
welcome  among  you ;"  and  they  treated  mo  with  tlio  kind  polite- 
ness due  to  a  stranger,  but  still  without  any  talking  beyond  what 
was  req[uired  for  the  purposes  of  the  meal.  After  it  was  over,  and 
grace  was  said  by  one  of  our  party,  my  lady  rang  her  band-bell, 
and  the  servants  came  in  and  cleared  away  the  supper  things : 
then  they  brought  in  a  portable  reading-desk,  which  was  placed 
on  the  dais,  and,  the  whole  household  trooping  in,  my  lady  cuUed 
to  one  of  my  companions  to  come  up  and  read  the  Psalms  tni 
Lessons  for  the  day.  I  remember  thmking  how  afraid  I  should 
have  beeh  had  I  been  in  her  place.  There  were  no  prayers. 
My  lady  thought  it  schismatic  to  have  any  prayers  excepting  ^ose 
in  the  Prayer-book  ;  and  would  as  soon  have  preached  a  sermon 
herself  in  the  parish  church,  as  have  allowed  any  one  not  a  dea- 
con at  the  least  to  read  prayers  in  a  private  dwelling-house.  I 
am  not  sure  that  even  then  she  would  have  approved  of  his  nad- 
ing  them  in  an  nnconsecrated  place. 

She  had  been  msid  of  honour  to  Queen  Charlotto :  a  Hanbur; 
of  that  old  stock  that  flowished  in  the  days  of  the  Flantagciuets, 
and  heiress  of  all  the  land  tliat  remained  to  the  family,  of  the 
great  estates  which  hod  once  stretched  into  four  separate  oonn- 
ties.  Hanbury  Court  was  hers  by  right.  She  had  married  liord 
Ludlow,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  at  his  various  seats,  and 
away  from  her  ancestral  home.  She  had  lost  all  her  children  but 
one,  and  most  of  them  had  died  at  these  houses  of  Lord  Ludlow's; 
and,  I  dare  say,  that  gave  my  lady  a  distaste  to  the  places,  and  a 
longing  to  come  bsj^k  to  Hanbury  Court,  where  she  bad  been  so 
happy  as  a  girL     I  imagine  her  girlhood  had  been  tbu  happiest 
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time  of  her  life ;  for,  now  I  ibmk  of  it,  moat  of  her  opinions, 
when  I  knew  her  in  hiter  life,  were  singular  enough  then,  but 
had  been  uniTereaily  prevalent  fifty  years  before.  For  instance, 
while  I  lived  at  Honbniy  Oonrt,  the  cry  for  education  waa  be^n- 
ning  to  come  np :  Mr.  I^ikee  bad  set  np  bis  Sunday  Schools ;  and 
eome  clergymen  were  aU  for  teaching  writing  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  reading.  My  lady  would  have  none  of  this ;  it  was  level- 
ling and  revolutionary,  sbo  said.  When  a  young  womau  came  to 
be  hired,  my  lady  would  have  her  in,  and  see  if  she  hked  her 
looks  BJid  her  dresH,  and  qnastion  her  about  her  faiuily.  Her  Iftdy- 
Bhip  laid  great  etroes  upon  this  latter  point,  saying  that  a  gii-1 
who  did  not  worm  up  when  any  interest  or  ciuioEity  was  ex- 
pressed about  her  mo^er,  or  the  "  baby"  (if  there  was  one),  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  servant.  Then  she  would  make  her 
put  oat  her  feet,  to  see  if  they  were  well  and  neatly  shod.  Then 
she  would  bid  her  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  Then 
she  inquired  if  she  could  write.  If  sbe  could,  and  she  bad  liked 
all  that  had  gone  before,  her  face  sank — it  was  a  great  disap- 
poinbnont,  for  it  was  an  all  but  inviolable  rule  with  her  never  to 
engage  a  servant  who  could  write.  But  I  have  known  her  lady- 
ship break  through  it,  although  in  both  cases  in  which  she  did  so 
sbs  put  the  girl's  principloH  to  a  further  and  unusual  teat  in  ask- 
ing  her  to  repeat  the  Ten  Commnndmeuts.  One  pert  young 
woman — and  yet  I  was  sorry  for  her  too,  only  sbe  afterwards 
married  a  rich  draper  in  Shrewsbury^ — who  had  got  through  her 
trials  pretty  tolerably,  considering  she  could  write,  spoilt  all,  by 
saying  glibly,  at  the  ond  of  the  last  Commandment,  "An't  please 
your  ladyship,  I  can  cast  accounts." 

"Go  away,  wonch,"  said  my  lady  in  a  hurry,  "  you're  only  fit 
for  trade ;  you  will  not  suit  me  for  a  Bervact."  The  girl  went 
away  crestfallen :  in  a  minute,  however,  my  lady  sent  mo  after 
her  to  see  that  she  bad  something  to  eat  before  leaving  the  house ; 
and,  indeed,  she  sent  for  her  once  again,  but  it  was  only  to  give 
her  a  Bible,  and  to  bid  her  beware  of  French  principles,  which 
hod  led  the  French  to  cut  off  their  ting's  and  queen's  heads. 

The  poor,  blubbering  girl  said,  "  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly,  much  less  a  kmg,  and  I  cannot  abide  the  French,  i 
frogs  neither,  for  that  matter."  . 

But  my  lady  was  inexorable,  and  took  a  girl  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  to  make  up  for  her  alarm  about  the  progress  of 
education  towards  addition  and  subtraction ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  clergynian  who  was  at  Ilanbury  parish  when  I  came 
there,  had  died,  and  the  bishop  had  appointed  another,  and  a 
yonnger  man,  in  liia  stead,  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which   I 
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Iio  tuid  mj  Indj  did  not  ogieB.  Wliile  good  old  deaf  Hr.  Movnt* 
ford  livod,  it  was  my  ladj^e  coEtom,  when  indisposed  for  a  m> 
luoD,  to  stand  op  at  the  door  of  her  lai^  Bqnore  pew, — juet 
opposite  to  the  reading-desk,— and  to  Bay  (Bit  that  part  of  the 
tnoming  eerrice  -where  it  is  decreed  that,  in  quires  and  placei 
where  they  dog,  here  followeth  the  anthem) ;  "  Mr.  Motmt&td, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  disconrae  this  morning,"  And  wo 
all  knelt  down  to  the  Litany  with  great  satis&ction ;  for  Ur. 
Mountford,  though  bo  could  not  hear,  had  always  his  eyes  opta 
about  ^s  part  of  the  service,  for  any  of  my  lady's  moTemente. 
But  the  new  clergyman.  Mr.  Gray,  was  of  a  different  Btamp.  Ho 
was  very  zoeJoos  in  all  his  parish  work ;  and  my  lady,  who  wsa 
juBt  OS  good  as  she  could  be  to  the  poor,  was  often  crying  him 
up  OS  a  godsend  to  the  parish,  and  he  never  could  send  amiss  to 
tlie  Court  when  he  wanted  hroth,  or  wine,  or  jelly,  or  sago  for  a 
eick  person.  But  he  needs  muEt  take  up  the  new  hobby  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  I  could  see  that  this  pnt  my  lady  sadly  about  one 
Sunday,  when  she  suepected,  I  know  not  bow,  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  in  his  sermon  about  a  Sunday-school  which 
he  was  planning.  She  stood  up,  as  she  had  not  done  since  Mi. 
Mountford'a  death,  two  years  and  better  before  this  time,  and 

"Mr.    Gray,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  discourse  this 
morning." 

Bnt  her  voice  was  not  well-aasured  and  steady ;  and  we  knelt 
down  with  more  of  curiosity  thim  satisfaction  in  our  minds. 
Mr.  Gray  preached  a  very  rousing  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of 
catablishing  a  Sitbbath-BChool  in  the  village.  My  lady  shut  her 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  lost  a 
word  of  it,  though  she  said  nothing  about  it  that  I  heard  until 
the  neit  Saturday,  when  two  of  ub,  as  was  the  custom,  were  riding 
out  with  her  in  her  carriage,  and  wo  went  to  see  a  poor  bedriddEffl 
woman,  who  lived  some  miles  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  estate 
and  of  the  pariah :  and  as  wo  came  out  of  the  cottage  we  met  Ur. 
Gray  walking  up  to  it,  in  a  great  heat,  and  looking  very  tired. 
My  lady  beckoned  him  to  her,  and  told  him  ehe  should  wait  and 
take  him  home  with  her,  adding  that  she  wondered  to  see  him 
thero,  BO  far  from  hia  homo,  for  that  it  was  beyond  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  and,  from  what  she  had  gathered  from  his  sermnn 
the  last  Sunday,  he  was  all  for  Judaism  against  Christianity.  He 
looked  aB  if  he  did  not  understand  what  she  meant ;  bnt  the  truth 
was  that,  besides  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  up  for  schools 
schooling,  ho  had  kept  calling  Sunday  the  Sabbath  :  and, 
ladyship  said,  "  The  Bnbbatli  is  the  Sabbiith,  and  that's  o 
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tiling— it  is  Saturday ;  and  if  I  keep  it,  Tm  a  Jew,  which  I'm 
not.  And  Sundaj'  is  Bundiiy ;  and  that's  another  thing ;  and  if  I 
keep  it,  I'm  a  Christiiui,  which  I  hiimbly  tnist  I  am," 

But  when  Mr.  Gray  got  an  inkling  of  her  meaning  in  talking 
ftbont  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  he  only  took  notice  of  a  part 
of  it :  be  smiled  and  bowed,  and  said  no  one  knew  better 
than  her  ladyship  what  were  the  dntiea  that  abrogated  all  in- 
ferior laws  regarding  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  he  must  go  in 
and  lead  to  old  Betty  Brown,  so  that  he  would  not  detain  her 
ladyBhip. 

"  But  I  ahall  wait  for  yon,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  she.  "  Or  I  will 
take  a  drive  round  by  Oakfield,  and  be  back  in  an  hour's  time." 
For,  you  see,  she  would  not  have  h'<"  feel  hurried  or  troubled 
with  a  thought  that  he  was  keeping  her  waiting,  while  he  ought 
to  be  comforting  and  praying  with  old  Betty. 

"  A  very  pretty  young  man,  my  dears,"  said  she,  as  we  drove 
away.     "But  I  shall  have  my  pe\v  glazed  all  the  same." 

We  did  not  know  what  she  meant  at  the  time  ;  but  the  next  I 
Sunday  but  one  we  did.     She  hiid  the  curtains  all  round  the  I 
grand  old  Hanbury  family  seat  taken  down,  and,  instead  of  I 
them,  there  was  gla^  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.    We 
entered  by  a  door,  with  a  window  in  it  that  drew  up  or  down 
juBt  like  what  you  see  in  carriages.     This  window  was  generally 
down,  and  then  we  could  hear  perfectly  ;  but  if  Mr.  Gray  used 
the  word  "  Sabbath,"  or  spoko  ia  favour  of  schooling  and 
education,  my  lady  stepped  out  of  her  comer,  and  drew  up  the 
window  with  a  decided  clang  and  clash. 

I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  Mr.  Gray.  The  pre- 
sentation to  tho  living  of  Hanbuiy  was  vested  in  two  trustees, 
of  whom  Lady  Ludlow  was  one :  Lord  Ludlow  had  exercised 
this  right  ia  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Monntford,  who  had  won 
his  lordship's  favour  by  his  eiceUont  horsemanship.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Hountford  a  bad  clergyman,  es  clergymen  went  in  those 
days.  He  did  not  di'ink,  though  he  liked  good  eoting  as  mnch 
ae  any  one.  And  if  any  poor  person  was  ill,  and  he  heard  of  it, 
be  would  send  them  plates  from  his  own  dinner  of  what  he 
himsolf  liked  best ;  sometimes  of  dishes  which  were  almost  ae 
bad  BB  poison  to  sick  people.  He  meant  kindly  to  everybody 
except  disaentcra,  whom  Lady  Ludlow  and  he  united  in  trying 
to  dMTe  out  of  tho  parish;  and  among  dissenters  he  particularly 
abhorred  Methodists  ^some  one  said,  because  John  Wesley  had 

E3  his  hunting.  But  that  must  have  been  long  ago, 
I  knew  him  ho  was  far  too  stout  and  too  heavy  to 
dcs,  the  bishop  of  the  diocose  disapproved  of  hunting,  J 
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ami  had  intiiasted  his  diMpprobaticn  to  the  cWgf.  For  aj 
OHii  p&rt,  I  think  ft  good  ran  wtmlil  not  h»Te  crane  amtts,  srcai 
in  a  muiBl  point  of  riew,  to  Itr.  Uomtford.  He  ale  bo  mneh, 
and  took  so  little  eierciBe,  Qai  we  joong  womoi  often  Iiettd 
of  his  tMing  in  terrible  paoBonB  with  his  eemnta,  sod  the 
aeiton  and  clerk.  Bat  they  none  of  them  minded  him  mnob, 
for  he  soon  come  to  himself  uid  was  eiiie  to  make  them  sraie 
preaeat  or  other — some  amd  in  proportion  to  hia  anger;  eo  that 
the  sexton,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  (as  all  sextons  are,  I  think), 
said  that  the  ricar'a  saying,  "  The  Devil  take  joa,"  was  worth  a 
ebilling  any  day,  whereas  "  The  Deuce  "  was  a  shabby  siqieni^ 
speech,  only  fit  f')r  a  curate. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  id  Mr.  Ikfoontford,  too.  Ha 
could  not  bear  to  see  pain,  or  aorrow,  or  misery  of  any  kind  ; 
and,  if  it  came  under  hia  notice,  he  was  aever  easy  till  he  had 
relieved  it,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate.  Bat  be  was  a&aid  of  being 
made  ancomfortable ;  so,  if  be  possibly  conld,  he  would  avoid 
seeing  any  one  who  was  ill  oi  onhappy ;  and  he  did  not  tbank 
s^y  one  fur  telling  him  about  tbem. 

"What  woald  year  ladyslup  have  me  to  do  J"  he  once  said 
to  my  Lady  Lndlow,  when  she  wiahed  him  to  go  and  see  a  poor 
man  who  had  broken  his  leg.  "  I  caunot  piece  the  leg  as  the 
dijetor  can ;  I  cannot  noise  him  as  well  as  lus  wife  does ;  I  may 
talk  to  him,  bat  he  no  more  nnderstands  me  than  I  do  the 
langnage  of  the  alchemists.  My  coming  puts  hitn  out ;  he 
Btiffena  himself  into  an  uncomfortable  posture,  out  of  respect  to 
the  cloth,  and  dare  not  take  the  comfort  of  kicking,  and 
swearing,  and  scolding  his  wife,  while  I  am  there.  I  bear  him, 
with  my  figurative  ears,  my  lady,  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
my  back  ia  turned,  and  ike  sermon  that  be  thinks  I  ought 
to  have  kept  for  the  palpit,  and  have  delivered  to  his  noigb- 
hours  (whose  case,  aa  ho  fancies,  it  would  just  hare  fitted, 
as  it  Boemod  to  him  to  be  addressed  to  the  sinful),  is  all  ended, 
and  done,  for  the  day.  1  judge  others  as  myself;  I  do  to  tbisn 
aa  I  would  be  done  to.  That's  Christianity,'  at  any  rata.  I 
should  biite — saving  yonr  ladyship's  presence — to  have  my 
Lord  Iiudluw  coming  and  seeing  me,  if  I  were  ill.  'Twould 
be  a  great  honour,  no  doubt ;  but  I  ahnuld  have  to  pnt  on  a 
clean  nightcap  for  the  occasion ;  and  sbam  patience,  in  order 
to  be  polite,  and  not  weary  hia  lordship  with  my  complaints. 

ihuald  be  twice  as  thankM  to  him  if  he  wonld  send  mo  game, 

a  good  tat  hauncb,  to  bring  me  up  to  that  pitch  of  health 

and  strength  one  ought  to  be  in,  to  appreciate  the  '    -'^'*"' 

from  a  nobleman.     Bo  I  shall  send  Jerry  '' 
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^^gOOd  diimer  every  day  till  lie  le  atrong  again ;  and  spare  ibtr 
poor  old  fellow  my  preeeuce  and  advice." 

My  lady  would  be  puzzled  liy  this,  and  by  many  other  of  Mr. 
Moimtford'e  epceches.  But  lie  had  heen  uppointed  by  my  lord, 
and  she  oonld  not  qneetion  her  dead  hosband'B  wisdom ;  anil 
she  knew  thai  the  diimers  were  always  sent,  and  often  a  guinea 
or  two  to  help  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills ;  and  Mr.  Mouutford 
was  trne  bine,  as  we  call  it,  to  the  back-bone ;  hated  the  dia- 
Bent«rB  and  the  Fronch ;  and  could  hardly  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
without  giving  ont  the  toBfit  of  "  Church  and  King,  and  down 
with  the  Bump."  Moreover,  he  had  once  had  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  the  King  and  Queen,  and  two  of  the 
Frinceeeea,  at  Weymouth ;  and  the  King  had  applauded  his 
eermon  andibly  witii, — "  Very  good ;  very  good  ;"  and  that  was 
B  seal  put  npon  his  merit  in  my  lady's  eyes. 

Bosidea,  io  the  hing  winter  Sunday  evenings,  he  would  come 
Dp  to  the  Court,  and  read  a  sermon  to  us  girls,  and  pluy  a  game 
of  picquet  with  my  lady  aftetnaids;  which  served  to  shorten 
the  tedium  of  the  time.  My  lady  would,  on  those  occasiouR, 
invite  him  to  sup  with  her  on  the  dais ;  but  as  her  meal  was 
invariably  bread  and  mi  lb  only,  Mr.  Mountfoid  preferred  sitting 
down  amongst  us,  and  made  a  joke  about  its  being  wickod  and 
huterodoi  to  eat  meagre  on  Sunday,  a  festival  of  the  Church. 
We  smiled  at  this  joke  jnst  as  much  the  twentieth  time  we 
beard  it  as  we  did  at  the  first ;  for  we  knew  it  was  coming, 
because  he  always  coughed  a  little  nervously  before  he  made 
a  joke,  for  fear  my  lady  should  not  approve :  and  neither  she 
nor  he  seemed  to  remember  that  he  had  ever  hit  npon  the  idea 
before, 

Mr.  Monntford  died  quite  suddenly  at  last.  We  were  all 
very  sorry  to  lose  him.  He  left  some  of  his  property  (for 
he  had  a  private  eatate)  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  furnish 
tiietn  with  an  annual  Christmas  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plnm- 
pnddiag,  for  which  he  wrote  out  a  ^eiy  good  receipt  in  the 
codicil  to  his  will. 

Moreover,  ho  desired  his  oieontors  to  see  that  the  vault,  in 
which  the  vicars  of  Hanbury  were  interred,  was  well  aired, 
before  his  coffin  was  taken  in  ;  for,  all  his  life  long,  he  had  had 
a  dread  of  damp,  and  latterly  he  kept  hie  rooms  to  auoh  a  pitch 
of  wnrmth  that  some  thought  it  hastened  his  end. 

Then  the  other  trostee,  as  I  have  said,  presented  the  living 
to  Mr.  Gray,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  It  was  quite 
Batumi  for  ns  all,  as  belonging  in  some  sort  to  the  Hanbnry 
^~'    dly,  to  disapprove  of  the  other  trustee's  choice.     But  when 
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eomo  ill-natiiTed  pereon  circnlated  tlie  report  that  Mr.  Gny 
voe  a  Moravian  MetJtodist,  I  remember  mj  loclf  said,  "She 
could  not  believe  anything  bo  bad,  without  a.  great  deal  of 
evidence." 


CHAPTER  n. 


Befori  I  tell  you  sbotit  Mr.  Gray,  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
yon  imderBtoud  eomothing  more  of  what  we  did  all  day  long  at 
Hanbuiy  Conrt.  There  were  five  of  us  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  all  young  women  of  good  descent,  and  allied 
(however  dietantly)  to  people  of  rank.  When  we  were  not  with 
my  lady,  Mrs.  Medlicett  looked  after  ua ;  a  gentle  little  woman, 
who  had  been  companion  to  my  lady  for  many  years,  and  wm 
indeed,  I  have  boon  told,  Bome  kind  of  relation  to  her.  Mrs. 
Medlicott'a  parents  had  lived  in  Germany,  and  the  consequence 
wae,  Bhe  Bpoke  English  with  a  very  foreign  accent.  Another 
oonsequence  was,  that  she  Gxcelled  in  all  manner  of  needlework, 
such  as  is  not  known  even  by  name  in  these  days.  She  could 
dam  either  lace,  tnble-linen,  India  muslin,  or  stockingB,  so 
that  no  one  could  tell  whore  the  hole  or  rent  had  been.  Though 
a  good  Protestant,  and  never  missing  Guy  Faux  day  al;  church, 
ehe  was  as  skilful  at  fine  work  as  any  nun  in  a  Papist  convent. 
Bhe  would  take  a  piece  of  French  combrio,  and  by  drawing  out 
some  threads,  and  working  ia  others,  it  became  delicate  lace  in 
a  very  few  houre.  She  did  the  aame  by  Hollands  cloth,  and 
made  coarse  strong  lace,  with  which  nil  my  lady's  napkins  and 
tahle-linon  were  trimmed.  We  worked  under  her  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  either  in  the  still-room,  or  at  our  sewiag 
in  a  chamber  that  opened  out  of  the  great  ball.  My  lady 
despised  every  kind  of  work  that  would  now  be  called  Fancy- 
work.  She  considered  tlint  the  nse  of  coloured  threads  or 
worsted  wae  only  fit  to  amuse  children ;  but  that  grown  women 
ought  not  to  he  taken  with  mere  blues  and  reds,  but  to  restrict 
their  pleasure  in  sewing  to  making  smaU  and  dehcate  stitches. 
She  would  speak  of  the  old  tapestry  in  the  hall  as  the  work  of 
her  ancestresses,  who  lived  beforo  the  Reformation,  and  wei« 
consequently  unacquainted  with  pure  and  simple  tastes  in  work, 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Nor  would  my  lady  sanction  the  &shion 
of  the  day,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  thifl  century,  mode  all 
the  fine  ladies  take  to  making  shoes.  She  said  that  such  work 
was  a  consequence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  which  had  done 
much  to  annihilate  all  distinutions  of  rank  and  class,  and 
hence  it  v/aa,  that  she  saw  youug  ladies  of  birth  and  breeding 
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ig  lasts,  and  awls,  and  dirty  cobblois'-wax,  like  ahi 
'makers'  dauglitere. 

Very  frequently  one  of  ns  would  be  eiunmoned  to  iny  lady 
read  iJond  to  her,  as  she  sat  in  her  email  withdrawing-roon^' 
Bome  improving  book.  It  was  geneniily  Mr.  Addison's  "  Spec- 
tator ;"  but  one  year,  I  remember,  we  had  to  read  "  Sturm's  Re- 
flections," translated  from  a  German  book  Mrs,  Medlicott 
recommended,  Mr.  Sturm  told  ue  what  to  think  about  for  every 
day  in  the  year ;  and  very  duU  it  was ;  but  I  believe  Queen 
Charlotte  had  liked  the  book  very  much,  and  the  thought  of  her 
royal  approbation  kept  my  leidy  awake  during  the  reading. 
•'Mrs,  Chapone's  Letters"  and  "Dr.  Gregory's  Advice  to 
Yonng Ladies"  composed  the  rest  of  our  library  for  week-day 
reading.  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  leave  my  fine  sewing,  and  even 
my  reading  aloud  (though  this  last  did  keep  me  with  my  dear 
lady)  to  go  to  the  atill-room  aiid  potter  about  among  the  preserves 
ftnd  the  medicated  waters.  There  was  no  doctor  for  many  miles 
round,  and  with  Mrs.  Medlicott  to  direct  us,  and  Dr.  Buchaa  to 
go  by  for  recipes,  we  sent  out  many  a  bottle  of  physic,  which,  I 
dare  say,  was  as  good  as  what  comes  out  of  the  druggist's  sltop. 
At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  we  did  much  harm  ;  for  if  any  of  onr 

iihysics  tasted  stronger  than  usual,  Mrs.  Medlicott  would  bid  ue 
et  it  down  with  aochineal  and  water,  to  make  all  safe,  as  she 
said.  So  our  bottles  of  medicine  had  very  little  real  physic  in 
them  at  last ;  but  we  were  careiul  in  putting  labels  on  them, 
which  looked  very  mysterious  to  those  who  could  not  read,  and 
helped  the  medicine  to  do  its  work.  I  have  sent  off  many  a 
bottle  of  salt  and  water  coloured  red ;  and  whenever  we  had 
nothing  else  to  do  in  the  still-room,  Mrs.  Medlicott  would  set  us 
to  makiiig  bread-pills,  by  way  of  practice  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  say, 
they  were  very  etScacioua,  os  before  we  gave  out  a  bos  Mrs. 
Medlicott  always  told  the  patient  what  symptoms  to  expect ; 
and  I  hardly  ever  inquired  without  hearing  that  they  had  pro- 
doced  their  effect.  There  was  one  old  mn",  who  took  six  pills 
o-nigfat,  of  any  kind  we  liked  to  give  him,  to  make  him  sleep  ; 
and  if,  by  any  chance,  his  daughter  hod  forgotten  to  let  us  know 
ihai  he  was  out  of  hie  medicine,  he  was  so  restless  and  miserable 
that,  OB  he  said,  he  thought.he  was  like  to  die.  I  think  ours  was 
what  would  be  called  homceopatbic  practice  now-a-days.  Then 
we  learnt  to  make  all  the  cokes  and  dishes  of  the  season  in  the 
fltill-room.  We  had  plum-porridge  end  mince-pies  at  Christmas, 
fritters  and  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  furmenty  on  Mothering 
Sonday,  violet-cakes  in  Passion  Week,  tansy-pudding  on  Easter 
Sunday,  three-coruered  cakes  on  Trinity   Buii'iay,   and 
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throngli  the  year :  all  made  from  good  old   Church   receipti, 
banded  down  frou  one  of  my  lady's  earliest  Froteetant  ances- 
treBSea,     Every  one  of  ns  passed  a  portion  of  the  day  with  Lady 
Lndlow;  and  now  and  then  we  rode  out  with  her  in  her  coaob 
and  four.     She  did  not  like  to  go  out  with  a  pair  of  horses,  t 
sidering  this  rather  beneath  her  rank ;  and,  indeed,  fonr  hoiaee 
were  Tery  often  needed  to  pull  her  heavy  coach  through  theetifl 
mud.     Bnt  it  was  rather  a  cumberscime   equipage  through  the 
narrow  Warwickshire  lanes ;  and  I  used  often  to  think  it  was 
well  that  conntcBSCB  were  not  plentiful,  or  else  we  might  have 
met  another  lady  of  quality  in  another  coaeh  and  four,  where 
there  would  have  been  no  poBsibility  of  turning,  or  passing  each 
other,  and  TC17  little  chance  of  backing.     Once  when  ^e  ides 
of  this  danger  of  meeting  another  countess  in  a  narrow,  deep- 
/utted  lane  was  very  prominont  in  my  mind,  I  ventured  to  s  " 
Mrs.  Medlicott  what  would  have  to  be  done  on  eucb  an  occasioi 
and  she  told  me  that  "de  latest  creation  must  back,  for  sure," 
which  puzzled  me  a  good  deal  at  the  time,  although  I  nndi 
stand  it  now.     I  began  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  "  Peoragi 
a  book  which  had  seemed  to  me  rather  dull  before ;  but,  as  I  n 
always  a  coward  in  a  coach,  I  made  myself  well  acquaint 
with  the  dates  of  creation  of  our  three  Warwickshire    eails, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  Earl  Ludlow  ranked  second,  the 
oldest  earl  being  a  hunting  widower,  and  not  likely  to  drive 
out  in  a  carriage. 

All  this  time  I  have  wandered  from  Mr.  Gray.  Of  course, 
first  SBV  bitn  in  church  when  he  read  himself  in.  He  was  very 
rad-&cod,  the  kind  of  redness  which  goes  with  light  hair  and  ■ 
blushing  complexion  ;  he  looked  slight  and  short,  and  his  brigbl 
light  frizzy  hair  had  hardly  a  dash  of  powder  in  it.  I  remember 
my  lady  making  this  observation,  tuid  sighing  over  it;  T 
though  since  the  famine  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-n 
and  eighteen  hundred  there  had  been  a  tai  on  hair-powder,  yet 
it  was  reckoned  very  revolutionary  and  Jacobin  not  to  wear  a 
good  deal  of  it.  My  lady  hardly  liked  the  opinions  of  any  man 
who  wore  his  own  hmr :  but  this  she  would  say  waB  rather  a  pre- 
judice :  only  in  her  youth  none  but  the  mob  bad  gone  wigleas, 
and  she  could  not  get  over  the  association  of  wigs  with  birth 
aud  breeding ;  a,  man's  own  hair  with  that  class  (d  people  who 
iiud  formed  the  rioters  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  whan 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  one  of  the  bugbears  of  my  lady's 
life.  Her  husband  and  his  brothers,  she  told  ua,  bad  been  pnt 
into  breeches,  and  had  their  beads  sliaved  on  their  seventh 
birthday,  each  of  them;  a,  handsome  little  wig  of  the  newest 
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forming  the  old  Lody  Ludlow's  invariable  birttday  pre-  ' 
sent  to  het  Bune  as  they  euctt  arrived  at  thai  age  ;  and  afterwords, 
to  the  day  of  tbeir  death,  they  never  saw  their  own  hair.  To  be 
vithont  powder,  ae  Bome  undetbi'ed  people  were  talking  of  being 
now,  was  in  fact  to  Ineidt  the  proprietiee  of  life,  by  being  un- 
dressed. It  waB  Englifih  sanB-cnlottiau.  But  Mr.  Gray  did 
wear  a  little  powder,  enough,  to  save  him  in  my  lady's  good 
opinion  ;  but  not  enough  to  make  her  approve  of  liim  decidedly. 

The  neit  time  I  saw  him  wbb  in  the  great  hall.  Mary  Mason 
and  I  were  going  to  drive  out  with  my  lady  in  her  coach,  and 
when  we  went  down  stairs  with  our  best  hats  and  cloaks  on,  we 
found  Mr,  Gray  awaiting  my  lady'a  coming,  I  believe  ho  had 
paid  his  respects  to  her  before,  but  we  had  never  seen  him ; 
and  he  had  declined  her  invitation  to  spend  Sunday  evening  at 
flie  Court  (as  Mr,  Mountford  used  to  do  pretty  regularly — and 
play  a  game  at  picquet  too — ),  which,  Mib.  Medlicott  told  ns, 
Lad  caused  my  lady  to  be  not  over  well  pleased  with  him. 

He  blashed  redder  than  ever  at  the  sight  of  us,  as  we  en- 
tered the  hall  and  dropped  him  onr  curtsies.  He  coughed  two 
or  three  times,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  apeak  to  us,  if  he 
conld  but  have  found  Bomething  to  say ;  and  every  time  he 
coughed  he  became  hotter-looking  than  ever.  I  am  aBhumed  to 
say,  we  were  nearly  laughing  at  him ;  half  because  we,  too,  were 
so  shy  that  we  understood  what  his  awkwardness  meant. 

My  lady  came  in,  with  her  quick  active  step— she  always 
walked  quickly  when  she  did  not  bethink  herself  of  her  cone — 
(Uj  if  she  was  eorry  to  have  us  kept  waiting— and,  as  she  en- 
tered, she  gave  us  all  round  one  of  those  graceful  Bweeping 
cnrtsiBS,  of  which  I  think  the  art  must  have  died  ont  with  her,-^ 
it  implied  so  much  courtesy ; — this  time  it  said,  ae  well  as  words 
conld  do,  "  I  urn  sorry  to  have  kept  you  all  waiting,— forgive 

She  went  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  near  which  Mr.  Gray  had 
been  standing  until  her  entrance,  and  curtseying  afresh  to  him, 
and  pretty  deeply  this  time,  because  of  his  cloth,  and  her  being 
hostess,  and  he,  a  new  guest.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
prefer  speaking  to  her  in  her  own  private  parlonr,  and  looked  as 
tliongh  she  wonld  have  conducted  him  there.  But  he  burst  out 
with  his  errand,  of  which  he  was  fiill  even  to  choking,  and 
which  sent  the  glistening  tears  into  his  large  blue  eyes,  wliich 
etood  &rther  aud  farther  out  with  bis  excitement. 

"My  lady,  1  want  to  speal;  to  you,  and  to  jmrsuade  you  tu 
rt  your  kind  interest  with  Mr,  Laliom — Justice  Lathom,  of 
"laway  Manor — " 
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Harry  Lathom  ?"  inqnired  my  lady, — as  Mr,  Gmy  stopped 
til  take  the  breath  he  had  lost  in  his  hnrty, — "  I  did  not  know 

He  is  only  just  appointed ;  he  took  the  oaths  not  a  month 
^  , — more'e  the  pity  1" 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should  regret  it.  The 
Lathoma  have  held  Hathaway  since  Edwaid  the  Fii-Bt,  and  Mr. 
Lathom  bears  a  good  character,  although  his  temper  is  hasty' — " 

"  My  lady  1  he  has  oummitled  Job  Grogaon  for  stealing — a 
fault  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  I — and  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  prove  it,  now  that  the  ease  is  brought  before  the  Bench ;  only 
the  Squires  hang  so  together  that  tliey  can't  be  brought  to  see 
justice,  and  are  all  for  Bending  Job  to  gaol,  out  of  compliment 
to  Mr.  Lathom,  saying  it  his  first  committal,  and  it  won't  be 
civil  to  tell  hitn  there  is  no  evidence  against  his  man.  For  Grod'e 
sake,  ray  lady,  speak  to  the  gentlemen  ;  they  will  attend  to  yon, 
while  they  only  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business." 

Now  my  lady  was  always  inclined  to  stand  by  her  order,  and 
the  Lathoms  of  Hathaway  Court  were  cousins  to  the  Haubuiys. 
Besides,  it  was  rather  a  point  of  honour  in  those  days  to  en- 
courage a  young  magistrate,  by  passing  a  pretty  sharp  sentence 
on  his  first  conunittals ;  and  Job  Gregson  was  the  fiither  of  a 
girl  who  had  been  lately  turned  away  from  her  place  us  scullery- 
maid  for  saucinesa  to  Mrs.  Adams,  her  ladyship's  own  maid ;  and 
Mr.  Gray  had  not  said  a  word  of  the  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
man  innocent,^for  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,  I  believe  he  would 
have  had  my  lady  drive  off  to  the  Henley  Court- house  then  and 
there  ;^so  there  seemed  a  good  deal  against  the  man,  and 
nothing  but  Mr.  Groy's  bare  word  for  bim  ;  and  my  lady  drew 
herself  a  little  up,  and  said— 

"  Mr,  Gray  1  I  do  not  see  what  reason  either  you  or  I  have  to 
interfere.  Mr.  Hany  Lathom  is  a  sensible  kind  of  young  man, 
well  capable  of  ascertaining  the  truth  without  our  help — " 

"  But  more  evidence  has  come  out  since,"  broke  in  Mr,  Gray. 
My  lady  went  a  little  atiffer,  and  Bpokealittle  more  coldly: — 

"  I  suppose  this  additional  evidence  is  before  the  justices : 
men  of  good  family,  and  of  honour  and  credit,  well  known  in  the 
county.  They  naturally  feel  that  the  opinion  of  one  of  them- 
selves must  have  more  weight  than  the  words  of  a  man  iikb 
Job  Gregson,  who  bears  a  very  indifferent  character, — has  been 
strongly  suspected  of  poaching,  coming  from  no  one  knows 
where,  squatting  on  Hareman's  Common — which,  by  the  wsy, 
is  estrB-parochiftl.  I  believe ;  oonsequcutly  you,  as  a  clergyman, 
are  not  responsible  for  what  goes  on  there ;  and,  although  impo- 
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'fffic,  there  might  be  Bome  trath  in  irhot  the  magistrateB  said,  tn 
odTiButg  jou  to  mind  your  own  bnsinose," — said  her  ladyship, 
smiling, — "  ftnd  they  might  be  tempted  to  bid  me  mind  mine,  if 
I  iDterfered,  Mr.  Gray :  might  they  not  ?" 

He  looked  extremely  uncomfortable ;  half  angry,  Onco  or 
twice  he  began  to  Bptak,  bnt  cbookod  himself,  as  if  his  words 
would  not  have  teen  wise  or  prudent.     At  last  to  said- — 

"  It  may  seem  preBmnptuons  in  mo, — a  stranger  of  only  a  few 
weeks'  standing — to  set  up  my  judgment  as  to  men's  character 
agoinst  that  of  residents — "  Lady  Ludlow  gave  a  little  how  of 
aoqnieBcence,  which  waa,  I  think,  inyoluntary  on  her  part,  and 
wluch  I  don't  think  he  perceived, — "  hut  I  am  convinced  that 
the  man  is  innocent  of  this  offence, — and  besides,  tho  justices 
themselves  allege  this  ridiculous  custom  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  a  nowly-appointed  magistrato  as  their  only  reason." 

That  unlnclry  word  "ridiculous  I"  It  nndid  all  the  good  his 
modest  beginning  had  done  him  with  my  lady.  I  know  as  well 
as  words  could  have  told  me,  that  she  wns  afh-onted  at  the 
esprcBsion  being  nsed  by  a  man  inferior  in  rank  to  those  whose 
actions  he  applied  it  to, — ^and,  truly,  it  was  a  great  wont  of  tact, 
considering  to  whom  he  wae  speaking, 

Lady  Ludlow  spoke  very  gently  and  slowly ;  sle  alwaya  did 
so  when  she  was  annoyed;  it  was  a  certain  sign,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  had  all  leanit. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  we  will  drop  the  snhject, 
which  wo  are  not  likely  to  agree." 

Mr,  Gray's  ruddy  colour  grew  purjile  and  then  foded  ai 
and  his  face  became  pale.     I  thii^  both  my  lady  and  he 
forgotten  our  presence ;    and  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
awkwHrd  to  wish  to  remind  them  of  it.    And  yet  wo  could  not 
help  watching  and  listening  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Gray  drew  himself  op  to  his  fidl  height,  with  an  nncou- 
scione  feeling  of  dignity.  Little  as  was  bis  atatuio,  and  awkward 
and  embarrassed  as  he  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  before,  I 
remember  thinking  he  looked  almost  as  grand  as  my  lady  when 
ho  spoke. 

"  Your  ladyship  must  remember  that  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
speak  to  my  parishioners  on  many  subjects  on  which  they  do 
not  agree  with  me.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  he  silent,  because 
they  differ  in  opinion  &om  me." 

Lady  Ludlow's  great  Hue  eyes  dilated  with  surprise,  and — I 
do  think— -anger,  at  being  thus  spoken  to.      I  am  not  suro 
'her  it  was  very  wise  in  Mr.  Gray.     He  himself  looked 
d  of  the  conseciueaceH,  hut  as  if  ho  wos  determined  to  bear 
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tliem  without  flincbing.    Fur  a  minute  there  was  silence.    Then 
my  lady  replied — ■ 

"  Mr.  Gray,  I  respect  your  plain  epeakiiig,  although  I  may 
wonder  wheUior  a  yoimg  man  of  your  ago  and  poeition  has  any 
right  to  assume  that  he  is  a  better  judge  than  one  with  the 
experience  which  I  have  naturally  gained  at  my  time  of  life,  and 
in  tbo  station  I  hold." 

"  If  I,  mudum,  as  the  clergyman  of  this  parish,  ant  not  to 
shrink  from  telling  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  to  the  poor 
and  lowly,  no  more  am  I  to  hold  my  peace  is  the  presence  of 
the  rich  imd  titled."  Mr.  Otay'a  tace  showed  that  be  was  in 
tliat  state  of  excitement  which  in  a  child  would  have  ended  in  a 
good  fit  of  crying.  He  looked  as  if  he  bad  nerved  himself  up 
to  doing  and  saying  things,  which  he  disliked  above  everything, 
and  which  notbmg  short  of  sorions  duty  could  have  compelled 
liim  to  do  and  say.  And  at  such  times  every  mitinte  ciiomn- 
stonce  which  could  add  to  pain  oomcs  vividly  before  one.  I 
saw  that  be  became  aware  of  our  prosencc,  and  that  it  added  to 
bis  discomfiture. 

My  lady  fluahed  up.  "  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  asked  she,  "  that 
you  have  gone  fiir  astray  from  the  origintJ  subject  of  con- 
versation ?  Cut  as  you  talk  of  your  parish,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  Hareman'a  Common  is  beyond  the  bounds,  and  that 
you  are  really  nut  responsible  for  the  characters  and  lives  of  the 
squatters  on  that  unlucky  piece  of  ground." 

"Madam,  I  Bco  I  have  only  done  harm  in  si)ealdng  to  yon 
about  the  afialr  ut  all.     I  beg  your  pardon  and  take  my  leave." 

He  bowed,  and  looked  very  sad.  Lady  Ludlow  caught  tlie 
cipreHBion  of  his  face. 

"  Good  morning  I"  she  cried,  in  rather  a  louder  and  qnicber 
way  than  tbat  in  which  she  had  been  speaking.  "  Kemember, 
Job  Giegson  is  a  notorious  poacher  and  evildoer,  and  you  resUy 
are  not  responsible  for  what  goes  on  at  Eareman's  Common." 

He  was  near  the  ball- door,  and  said  something—half  to 
himself,  which  we  heard  {being  nearer  to  him),  but  my  lady  did 
not;  although  she  saw  uiat  he  spoke.  "Wbat  did  he  Buy?" 
Rhe  asked  in  a  somewhat  hurried  mminor,  as  soon  as  the  doot 
wns  closed — ''  I  did  not  hear."  We  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  I  spoke : 

"  He  said,  my  lady,  that  '  God  help  bim  1  he  was  responsible 
for  all  ibe  evil  ho  did  not  strive  to  overcome.' " 

My  lady  tnmed  sharp  round  away  from  us,  and  Mary  3Ia6oa 
said  afterwards  she  thought    her   ladyship  was  much 
witb  both  of  ns,  for  having  been  present,  and  with  ~ 
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g  repeated  what  Mr,  Gray  had  said.  But  it  was  not  onp 
'fcnlt  tbat  we  were  in  the  ball,  and  when  my  lady  asked  what 
Mr.  Gray  had  said,  I  thought  it  right  tu  tell  hor. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  bade  us  accompany  her  in  her  ride  in 
the  cooeh. 

Lady  Ludlow  always  sat  forwards  by  herself,  and  wo  girls 
bockwarda,  Somehow  this  was  a  rule,  whieh  we  never  thought 
of  questioning.  It  was  true  that  riding  backwards  made  some 
of  ns  feel  very  uncomfortable  and  Ihint ;  and  to  remedy  this  my 
lady  always  drove  with  both  windows  open,  which  occasionally 
gave  her  the  rheumatism ;  but  we  always  went  on  in  the  old 
WAy.  This  day  sho  did  not  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  road 
by  which  we  were  going,  and  Coachnian  took  his  own  way. 
We  were  very  silent,  ae  my  lady  did  not  speak,  and  looked  very 
serious.  Or  else,  in  general,  she  made  these  rides  very  pleHGont 
(to  those  who  were  not  qualmish  with  riding  backwards),  by 
talldng  to  us  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  telling  us  of  the 
di£Fcrent  things  which  had  happened  to  her  at  various  places, — 
nt  Paris  and  Versailles,  where  she  had  been  in  her  youth, — at 
Windsor  and  Kew  and  Weymouth,  where  she  had  been  with 
the  Queen,  when  maid-of-honour — and  so  on.  But  this  day  she 
did  not  talk  at  all.  All  at  once  she  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window. 

"  John  FootniaB,"  said  she,  "  where  are  we  ?  Siarely  this  ia 
Hareman's  Common." 

"  Yes,  aa't  please  my  lady,"  said  John  Footman,  and  waited 
for  further  speech  or  orders.  My  lady  thought  o  while,  and  then 
said  she  would  have  the  stops  put  down  and  get  out. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gene,  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
without  a  word  began  to  gaze  after  her.  Wo  saw  her  pick  her 
dainty  way  in  the  little  high-heeled  shoes  she  always  wore 
(because  they  had  been  in  fashion  in  her  youth),  among  the 
yellow  pools  of  stagnant  water  that  had  gathered  in  the  clayey 
soil.  John  Footman  followed,  stately,  after  ;  afi^d  too,  for  all 
his  statelineas,  of  splashing  his  pure  white  stockings.  Suddenly 
my  lady  turned  round  and  said  something  to  him,  and  he 
retmTied  to  the  carriage  with  a  httlf-ploased,  half-puzzled  air. 

My  lady  went  on  to  a  cluster  of  rude  mud  houses  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  Common;  cottages  built,  as  they  were 
occagionally  at  that  day,  of  wattles  and  clay,  and  thatched  with 
sods.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out  from  dumb  show,  Lady 
Iiodlow  saw  enough  of  the  interiors  of  these  places  to  make  her 
bsitate  before  entering,  or  even  speaking  to  any  of  the  children 
~~~'         3  playing  about  in  the  puddles.     After  a  pause,  she 
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dieappeored  intQ  one  of  the  cottngea.  It  soemed  to  ua  a  long 
timt)  before  eho  came  out ;  but  I  dare  saj  it  whs  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  minuleB,  She  cwne  hack  with  her  head  hanging 
down,  as  if  to  choose  her  way, — hut  we  saw  it  was  more  in 
thought  and  bevvilderment  than  for  any  suah  purpose. 

She  had  not  made  up  her  mind  where  we  should  drive  to  when 
bIio  got  into  the  carriage  again.  John  Footman  stood,  bare- 
headed, waiting  for  orders. 

"  To  Hathaway.  My  dears,  if  you  are  tired,  or  if  you  have 
injthing  to  do  for  Mrs.  Medlicott,  I  can  drop  you  at  Barfoid 
Comer,  and  it  is  but  a  i^uartor  of  an  hour's  brisk  walk  home." 

But  luckily  we  could  safely  say  that  Mrs.  Medlicott  did  not 
want  us ;  and  as  we  had  whispered  to  each  other,  as  wo  eat  alone 
in  the  coach,  that  surely  my  lady  must  have  gone  to  Job 
Gregeon's,  we  were  far  too  aniiouH  to  know  the  end  of  it  all  to 
say  that  we  were  tired.  Bo  wo  all  set  off  to  Hathaway,  Mr, 
Harry  Lathom  wa8  a  bachelor  squire,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  more  at  homo  in  the  field  than  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  with  sporting  men  tlian  with  ladies. 

My  lady  did  not  alight,  of  oourse ;  it  was  Mr.  Lathom's  place 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  she  bade  die  butler, — who  had  a  smack  of 
the  gamekeejwr  in  him,  very  unlike  our  own  powdered  venerabla 
fine  gentleman  at  Hanbury, — tell  his  master,  with  her  com- 
pliments, that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Yon  may  think  bow 
pleased  we  were  to  find  that  we  should  bear  all  that  was  said ; 
though,  I  think,  afterwards  we  were  half  sorry  when  we  saw  how 
our  presence  confused  the  sqnire,  who  would  have  found  it  bad 
enough  to  answer  my  lady's  questions,  even  without  two  eager 
girls  for  audience. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Lathom,"  began  my  lady,  something  abmptly  for 
her, — but  she  was  vory  full  of  her  subject, — "  what  is  this  I 
hoar  about  Job  Gregson  ?" 

Mr.  Lathom  looked  annoyed  and  vexed,  but  dared  not  show  it 
in  his  words. 

"  I  gave  out  awarrant  against  him,  my  lady,  for  theft, — that  ia 
all.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  his  character ;  a  man  who  seta 
nets  and  springes  in  long  cover,  and  fishes  wherever  he  takee  a 
fancy.     It  is  but  a  short  step  irum  poaching  to  thieving." 

"That  is  quite  tme,"  replied  Lady  Ludlow  (who  had  a 
horror  of  poaching  for  tliia  very  reason) :  "  but  I  imagine  you 
do  not  send  a  man  to  gaol  on  account  of  his  had  character." 

"Boguea  and  vagabouda,"  said  Mr.  Lathom.  "A  man  may 
be  sent  to  prison  for  being  a  vagabond ;  for  no  speciJio  aot,  bit 
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■"  Ho  tad  the  better  of  her  kdjehip  for  one  moment ;  hnt  then 
■lie  answered — 

"  But  in  this  caso,  the  churgo  on  which  yon  committed,  him  is 
for  theft ;  now  his  wife  telU  me  ho  can  prove  he  wae  eome  milee 
digtam.t  from  Holmwood,  where  the  robbeiy  took  place,  all  thitt 
afternoon  ;  elio  says  yon  had  the  evidence  before  you." 

Mr.   Lathom  here  interrupted    my  Iftdy,   hy   saying, 
somewhat  sulky  manner — 

"  No  BQch  evidence  was  bronght  before  me  when  I  gave  the 
warrant.  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  other  magistrates'  decision, 
when  they  had  more  evidence  before  them.  It  was  they  who  com- 
mitted him  to  gaol.     I  am  not  responsible  for  that." 

My  lady  did  not  often  show  sings  of  impatience ;  but  we  knew 
Bhe  was  feeling  irritated,  by  the  Uttle  perpetual  tapping  of  her 
bigb-heeled  shoe  against  the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  About  the 
eame  time  we,  sitting  backwards,  canght  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gray 
through  the  open  door,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hall. 
Doubtless  Lady  Ludlow's  arrival  had  interrupted  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Lathom  and  Mr,  Gray.  The  latter  must  have  heard 
every  word  of  what  she  was  saying ;  but  of  this  she  was  not 
aware,  and  caught  at  Mr.  Lathom's  disclaimer  of  responsihilitj 
with  pretty  much  the  same  argument  which  she  had  heard 
(throngh  OUT  repetition)  that  Mr,  Gray  had  used  not  two  hours 
hefora, 

"  And  do  yon  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Lathom,  that  you  don't  consider 
yourself  responsible  for  all  injustice  or  wrong-doing  that  you 
might  have  prevented,  and  have  not?  N^ay,  in  this  case  the  first 
germ  of  it^uatiGe  was  your  own  mistake.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  seen  the  misery  in  that  poor 
fellow's  cottage."  Bhe  spoke  lower,  and  Mr,  Gray  drew  near,  in 
a  eort  of  involuntary  manner;  as  if  to  hear  all  she  was  saying. 
We  saw  him,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Lathom  heard  his  footstep,  and 
knew  who  it  was  that  was  listening  behind  him,  and  approving 
of  every  word  that  was  said.  He  grew  yet  more  sullen  in  manner ; 
but  still  my  lady  was  my  lady,  and  ho  dared  not  speak  out  before 
her,  as  he  would  have  done  to  Mr.  Gray.  Lady  Ludlow,  how- 
ever, caught  the  look  of  stnbhomeBs  in  his  face,  and  it  roused  her 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  roused. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse,  sir,  to  accept  my  bail.  I  offer 
to  boil  the  tellow  out,  and  to  he  responsible  for  his  appearance  at 
the  sessions.     What  say  yon  to  that,  Mr.  Lathom?" 

*'  The  offence  of  theft  is  not  bailable,  my  ]ady." 

"  Not  in  ordinary  cases,  I  dare  say.     But  I  imagine  this  is  an 
murdinary  case.  The  man  is  sent  to  piisou  out  of  coniplime^: 
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to  yon,  and  agaioEt  all  evidence,  as  far  sfi  I  can  learn.     Be  niU 

have  to  rot  in  gaol  for  two  months,  and  his  wife  and  children  to 

Btarve.     I,  Xiadj  Ludlow,  oSer  to  bail  him  out,  and  pledge  my- 

fielf  for  his  appearance  at  neit  qnarter-BeBsiona." 

"It  ie  gainst  the  law,  mj  lady." 

Bah  I  Bah!  B^l  Who  makes  laws  ?  Such  as  I,  in  the  Honw 

of  Lords— snch  as  yon,  in  the  Hou§e  of  OommonB.     We,  who 

make  the  laws  is  St.  Stephen's,  may  break  the  mere  forma  of 

'  Bn  we  have  right  on  our  sides,  on  onr  own  land,  and 
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"  The  lord-lieutenant  may  take  away  my  oonunisEion,  if  be 
heard  of  it." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  for  the  county,  Harry  Lathom ;  e 
f»r  yon  too,  if  ho  did, — if  you  don't  go  on  more  wisely  than  yon 
have  begun.  A  pretty  set  yon  and  yonr  brother  magistrates  are 
to  administer  JQiBtice  through  the  Wdl  I  always  said  a  good 
despotism  was  the  best  form  of  government;  and  I  am  twice  as 
mnch  in  favour  of  it  now  I  see  what  a  quorum  is  !  My  dean  1" 
suddenly  turning  round  to  ns,  "  if  it  would  not  tiro  you  to  walk 
home,  I  would  beg  Mr,  Lathom  to  take  a  seat  in  my  coach, 
and  we  would  drive  to  Henley  Gaol,  and  have  the  poor  man  i 
at  once." 

"  A  wnJk  over  the  fields  at  this  time  of  day  is  hardly  fitting  for 
young  ladies  to  take  alone."  sitid  Mr.  Lathom,  anxious  no  doubt 
to  escape  from  his  tete-a-tete  drive  with  my  lady,  and  possibly 
not  quite  prepared  to  go  to  the  illegal  length  of  prompt 
measures,  which  she  bod  in  contemplation. 

But  Mr,  Gray  now  stepped  forwiffd,  too  ansious  fortbe  release 
of  Ihe  prisoner  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  intervene  which  he  could 
do  away  with.  To  see  Lady  Ludlow's  face  when  she  first  per- 
ceired  whom  she  had  had  for  auditor  and  spectator  of  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lathom,  was  as  good  as  a  play.  She  had  been 
doing  and  saying  the  very  things  she  had  been  so  much  annoyed 
at  Mr.  Gray's  saying  and  proposing  only  an  hour  or  two  ago. 
She  had  been  setting  down  Mr.  Lathom  pretty  smartly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  man  to  whom  she  bad  spoken  of  that  gentle- 
man as  BO  sensible,  and  of  such  a  standing  is  the  county,  that  it 
was  presumption  to  question  his  doings.  But  before  Mr.  Gray 
had  finished  his  offer  of  escorting  na  back  to  Hanbury  Court,  my 
lady  had  recovered  herself.  There  was  neither  surprise  nor  dia- 
pleaaure  in  her  manner,  as  she  answered — ■ 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr,  Gray,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  wera  here, 
but  I  think  I  can  imdorstand  on  what  errand  you  came.  And  see- 
ing you  hero,  recaUs  ma  to  a  duty  I  owe  Mr.  Lathom.     Mr.  La- 
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_iokeu  to  you  pretty  plainly, — forgetting,  until  I 
BBw  Mr.  Gray,  that  only  this  yery  nftemoon  I  diffisred  from  hi  in 
on  tliis  vory  queation ;  taking  completely,  at  tliat  time,  the  some 
view  of  tho  whole  eubjeot  which  you  have  done  ;  linking  that 
the  county  would  be  well  rid  of  encli  &  roan  ae  Job  GregBon, 
whether  he  had  conunitted  this  theft  or  not,  Mr,  Gray  and  I  did 
Dot  part  quite  friendB,"  ahe  oontimied,  bowing  towards  him  ;  "  hut 
it  so  happened  tJiut  I  saw  Job  Grogeou'e  wife  and  home, — I  felt 
that  Mr.  Gray  had  been  tight  and  I  hod  been  wrong,  so,  with  the 
fitmone  inconsistency  of  my  sex,  I  came  hither  to  scold  yon," 
smiling  towards  Mr.  Lathom,  who  looked  half-sulky  yet,  and  did 
not  relax  a  bit  of  his  gravity  at  her  smile,  "  for  holding  the  same 
opinions  that  I  had  dune  an  hour  before.  Mr.  Gray,"  (again  bow- 
ing towards  him)  "  these  young  ladies  will  be  very  mnch  obliged 
to  you  for  your  escort,  and  so  shall  I.  Mr.  Lathom,  may  I  beg 
of  you  to  accompany  mo  to  Henloy?'' 

Mr,  Gray  bowed  very  low,  and  went  very  wd  ;  Mr.  Lathom 
said  Boinething  which  wc  nose  of  uh  heard,  but  which  was,  I 
think,  some  remonstrance  against  the  course  he  was,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  take.  Lady  Ludlow,  ioweyer,  took  no  notice  of  his 
murmnr,  but  sat  in  an  attitude  of  polito  expectancy;  and  as  we 
turned  off  on  our  walk,  I  saw  Mr.  Lathom  getting  into  the  coach 
witb  the  air  of  a  whipped  hound.  I  must  say,  oonsideruig  my 
lady's  feeling,  I  did  not  enyy  him  his  ride, — though,  I  belieye, 
he  w^  quite  in  the  right  as  t»  the  object  of  the  ride  being  illegal. 

Our  walk  home  was  very  dull.  We  had  no  faais ;  and  would 
fer  rather  have  been  without  the  awkward,  blushing  young  man, 
into  which  Mr-  Gray  had  sunk.  At  every  stile  he  hesitated,— 
Bomelimes  he  half  got  oyer  it,  thinking  that  he  could  assist  ub 
better  in  that  way ;  then  he  would  turn  back  unwilling  to  go  be- 
fore ladies.  He  had  no  ease  of  manner,  as  my  lady  once  said  of 
him,  though  on  any  occasion  of  duty,  he  hod  an  immense  deal  o£ 
dignity. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Asfar  »a  I  can  remember,  it  was  very  soon  after  this  that  I  first 
began  to  haye  the  pain  in  my  hip,  which  has  ended  in  making  mo 
a  cripple  for  life.  I  hardly  recollect  more  than  one  walk  after 
oar  return  under  Mr.  Gray's  escort  from  Mr.  Lathom's.  Indeed, 
at  the  time,  I  was  not  without  suspicions  (which  1  never  named) 
tiutt  the  beginning  of  all  the  mischief  was  a  great  jump  1  had 
"^  '    a  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  stiles  on  that  very  oocaaion. 
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t  kng  while  igo,  and.  God  disposes  of  ns  oU,  end  I 
Bin  not  going  to  tire  joa  oat  with  teSing  j^m  how  I  thon^  end 
feh,  and  bow,  wbea  I  nw  what  id^  life  vaa  to  be,  i  could 
hardljr  teing  mjedt  to  be  jwtieBt,  but  rather  ntshed  to  die  at 
oDCe.  Tod  can  ever;  ona  (^  yon  thinfc  for  yonrselres  what  be- 
conmig  all  at  onoe  neelees  sod  unable  to  more,  and  by-and-by 
growing  hopeless  of  cure,  and  feeling  that  one  most  be  a  burden 
to  some  one  all  one's  life  long,  would  be  to  an  active,  wilful, 
strong  girl  of  seventeen,  uuioiid  to  get  on  in  the  world,  so  as,  if 
poenble,  to  help  her  brothers  and  sisters.  80  I  shall  only  say, 
that  one  anumg  the  bles^ngs  which  aroee  out  of  what  seemed  at 
the  time  a  great,  black  sorrow  was,  that  Lad;  Ludlow  for  many 
years  took  me,  as  it  were,  into  her  otm  especial  charge ;  and  now, 
as  I  lie  still  tud  alone  in  my  old  age,  it  is  socli  a  pleasure  to 
think  of  her  I 

Mrs.  Medlicott  was  great  as  a  nurse,  and  I  am  sure  I  con  never 
be  grateful  enough  to  her  memory  for  all  her  hiodness.  But  she 
teas  puzzled  to  Imow  how  to  manage  me  in  other  ways.  I  used 
to  have  long,  hard  fits  of  crying ;  and,  thinking  that  I  ought  to 
go  home— and  yet  what  could  they  do  with  nie  there  ? — and  a 
hundred  oud  fifty  other  anxious  thoughts,  some  of  which  I  could 
tell  to  Mrs.  Medlicott,  and  others  I  could  not.  Her  way  of  com- 
forting me  was  hnrtying  away  for  some  kind  of  tempting  or 
strengthening  food — a  basin  of  melted  colvcs'-foot  jelly  was,  I  am 
sore  she  thought,  a  cure  for  every  woe. 

"There  I  take  it,  dear,  take  it  I"  she  would  say,-  "and  don't 
go  on  letting  for  what  can't  be  helped." 

But,  I  think,  she  got  puazled  at  length  at  the  non-efficacy  of 
good  things  to  oat ;  and  one  day,  after  1  had  limped  down  to  see 
&e  doctor,  in  Mrs.  Medlicott's  eitting-room — a  room  lined  with 
cuphoards,  containing  preserves  and  dainties  of  all  kiads,  which 
she  perpetually  made,  and  never  touched  herself— -when  I  was 
returning  to  my  bed-room  to  cry  away  the  afternoon,  under  jtre- 
tenee  of  arranging  my  clothes,  John  Footman  brought  me  a  mes- 
sage &om  my  lady  (with  whom  the  doctor  had  been  having  a  con- 
versation) to  bid  me  go  to  her  in  that  private  eitting-room  at  the 
end  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  about  which  1  spoke  in  descritung 
the  day  of  my  first  arrival  at  Honbury.  I  had  hardly  been  in  it 
since ;  as,  when  we  read  to  my  lady,  she  generally  sat  in  the 
small  withdrawing-room  out  of  which  this  private  room  of  hers 
opened.  I  suppose  great  people  do  not  require  what  we  smallei 
people  value  so  much, — I  mean  privacy.  J  do  not  think  that 
there  was  a  room  which  my  lady  occujiicd  that  hod  not  two  doots, 
of  them  had  three  or  four.     Then  my  lady  had  always 


8  waiting  npoa  her  in  her  bed-chaiaber ;  and  it  was  1! 

Medltcott'e  duty  to  ait  witbia  call,  ob  it  were,  in  a  aort  of  nute- 
room  that  led  out  of  my  lady's  own  sitting-room,  on  the  opposite 
Bide  to  the  drawing-room  door.  To  fancy  the  house,  you  nmet 
t&ta  a  great  square,  and  halve  it  by  a  line ;  at  one  end  of  this 
lino  was  the  hall-door,  or  public  entrance  ;  at  the  opposite  the 
prii^te  entrance  from  a  teiraee,  which  was  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  sort  of  postern  door  in  an  old  gray  stone  wall,  beyond 
which  lay  tho  farm  bnildings  and  offices ;  SO  that  people  could 
ooioe  in  this  way  to  my  lady  on  business,  while,  if  she  were  going 
into  tho  garden  from  her  own  room,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  tu 
pass  through  Mrs.  Medlioott'e  apartment,  out  into  the  leaser  hall, 
and  then  turning  to  tho  right  as  she  passed  on  to  the  terrace,  she 
could  go  down  the  flight  of  broad,  shallow  steps  at  the  corner  of 
the  house  into  the  lovely  garden,  with  stretching,  sweeping  lawns, 
and  gay  flower-beds,  and  beautifid,  bosay  luurela,  and  other 
blooming  or  massy  shrubs,  with  fnll-grown  beeches,  or  larches 
feathering  down  to  tho  ground  a  little  farther  off.  The  whole  was 
set  in  a  faime,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  distant  woodlands.  The 
house  had  been  modernized  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  I  thinfc ; 
but  the  money  had  fallen  short  that  was  requisite  to  cariy  out  all 
the  improvements,  so  it  was  only  the  suite  of  withdrawing-rooms 
and  tho  terrace-rooms,  as  fiiras  the  private  entranae,  that  had  the 
new,  long,  high  windows  put  in,  and  these  were  old  enough  by 
this  time  to  be  draped  with  roses,  and  honeysuckles,  and  pyra- 
oantiius,  winter  and  summer  long. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  that  day  when  I  limpod  into  my  lady's 
aitting-room,  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  I  had  not  been  crying, 
and  not  to  walk  as  if  1  was  in  much  pain.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  lady  saw  how  near  my  tears  were  to  my  eyes,  but 
fiha  told  me  she  had  sent  for  me,  because  she  wanted  some 
help  in  arranging  the  drawers  of  her  hu  eau,  and  asked  me — 
just  as  if  it  was  a  favour  I  was  to  do  her — if  I  could  sit  down  in 
the  easy-chair  near  the  window— (all  quietly  arranged  before  I 
came  in,  with  a  footEtool,  and  a  table  quite  scarV—and  assist 
hor.  Tou  will  wonder,  pexhaps,  why  I  was  not  hidden  to  sit  or 
lie  on  the  sofa ;  but  (although  I  foimd  one  there  a  morning  or 
two  afterwards,  when  I  came  down)  the  fact  was,  that  there  was 
none  in  the  room  at  this  time.  I  have  oven  fancied  that  the 
easy-chair  was  brought  in  on  purpose  for  me ;  for  it  was  not  the 
chut  in  which  1  remembered  my  lady  sitting  the  first  time  I 
saw  her.  That  chair  was  very  much  carved  and  gilded,  with  a 
ouontiiaa'  coronet  at  the  top,  I  tried  it  one  day,  some  time 
^towards,  when  my  lady  was  out  of  the  room,  and  I  had  4 
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^07  fOT  seeing  how  I  coold  move  about,  and  very  nnofl 
able  it  was.     Now  my  ehair  (as  I  lecuut  to  call  It,  and  to  tlunk 
it)  waE  8uft  and  Inxurians,  and  eeemed  BOinehon  to  gire  a 
l>odf  rest  just  in  tliat  part  where  one  most  needed  it. 

I  was  not  at  my  case  that  first  day,  nor  indeed  for  many  dajB 
afterwai'ds,  notwithstanding  my  chair  was  na  comfortable.  Yet 
I  fot^t  my  md  pain  in  silently  wondering  over  the  meaning  uf 
many  of  the  things  we  tumud  out  of  those  onrions  old  drawers. 
I  was  puzzled  to  know  why  some  were  kept  at  all ;  a  scrap  of 
writing  may -be.  with  only  half  a  d  ozgu  oommou-place  words  writ- 
ten on  it,  or  a  bit  of  broken  riding-whip,  and  here  and  there  a 
stone,  of  which  I  thonght  I  could  have  picked  up  twenty  jngl  as 
giiod  in  the  first  walk  I  took.  But  it  seems  that  wasjustmyigno- 
tance  ;  for  my  lady  told  me  they  were  piecos  of  valuable  marble, 
nse<l  to  make  the  floors  of  the  great  Roman  emperors'  palaces 
long  ago ;  and  that  when  she  hod  boon  a  girl,  and  m&de  the 
grand  tonr  long  ago,  her  cousin  Sir  Horaoe  Mann,  the  Ambaess- 
3or  or  Envoy  at  Floranoe,  had  told  her  to  be  sure  to  go  into  the 
fields  inside  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  when  the  fiirmers  were 
propGU^g  the  ground  for  the  onion-sowing,  and 
the  soil  fine,  and  pick  up  what  bits  of  marble  she  could  find. 
She  had  done  so,  and  meant  to  have  had  them  made  into  a  table ; 
but  somehow  that  plan  fell  through,  and  there  they  were  with 
all  the  dirt  out  of  Oie  onion-field  upon  them  ;  but  once  when  I 
thought  of  cleaning  them  with  soap  and  water,  at  any  rate,  she 
bade  me  not  to  do  so,  for  it  was  Koman  dirt — earth,  I  think, 
she  called  it — bat  it  was  dirt  all  the  same. 

Then,  in  this  bureau,  were  many  other  things,  the  valne  of 
which  I  could  understand — ^loeka  of  hair  carefully  ticketed, 
whioh  my  lady  looked  at  very  sadly ;  and  lockets  and  braofileta 
with  miniatures  in  them,— vary  small  pietnreB  to  what  they 
make  non-a-days,  and  called  miuiaturos ;  some  of  them  bi ' 
even  to  be  looked  at  through  a  mioroacope  before  you  oould  si 
the  individual  expression  of  the  faces,  or  how  b^utifolly  they 
were  painted.  1  don't  think  that  looking  at  these  mado  my  lady 
seem  so  melancholy,  as  the  seeing  and  touching  of  the  hair 
did.  But,  to  bo  am'e,  the  hair  was,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  some 
beloved  body  which  she  might  never  touch  and  caress  again, 
but  which  lay  beneath  the  turf,  all  fitded  and  disfigured,  except 
perhaps  the  very  hair,  from  which  the  lock  she  held  had  been 
dissevered  ;  whereas  the  pictures  were  but  pictnres  after  all— 
likenesses,  but  not  the  very  things  themselves.  This  is  only 
my  own  conjecture,  mind.  My  lady  rarely  spoke  out  her  feel- 
ingB,     For,  to  begin  with,  she  was  of  rank  :  and  I  have  hearA 
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IK  My  that  peoplo  of  rank  do  not  talk  about  their  feclingB  es- 
pt  to  their  equals,  aad  eTen  to  thorn  thej  coaceol  thein,  eicopt 
Upon  lare  occasions.  Secondly, — aoil  this  ie  mj  own  reflection, 
- — she  WBfi  an  only  child  and  an  heiress ;  and  ae  such  was  moro 
apt  to  tTi'ilt  than  to  talk,  as  ttll  well-brougbt-np  hoircsBes  lauEt 
be,  I  diink.  Thirdly,  she  had  long  been  a  widow,  without  any 
oompanion  of  her  own  age  with  whom  it  would  have  been 
nstnTal  for  her  to  refer  to  old  aBsociations,  paBt  pleasures,  or 
mutual  Borrows,  Mrs,  Medlieott  came  nearest  to  her  aa  a  eom- 
panion  of  this  sort ;  and  her  ladyship  talked  more  tu  Mis. 
Kedlioott,  in  a  kind  of  familiar  way,  tbdu  she  did  to  all  tbc  roBt 
,  of  the  household  put  together.  But  Mte.  Medlicott  was  silent 
by  nature,  and  did  not  reply  at  any  groat  length.  Adams, 
indeed,  was  tbe  only  one  who  spoke  mueh  to  Lady  Ludlow. 

After  we  had  worked  away  about  an  hour  at  the  bureau,  her 
ladyship  said  we  bad  done  enough  for  one  day ;  and  aa  tbe  time 
was  come  for  ber  afternoon  ride,  she  loft  me,  witb  a  volnme  of 
engravings  fiom  Mr.  Hogarth's  pictures  on  one  side  of  me 
(I  don't  like  to  write  down  tbe  names  of  tbem,  though  my  ludy 
thought  nothing  of  it,  I  am  sure),  and  upon  a  stand  her  great 
prayer-book  open  at  tbe  eveniilg  psalnia  for  the  day,  on  the 
other.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  1  troubled  myself  little 
with  either,  but  amused  myself  with  looking  round  the  room  tit 
my  leiBure,  The  side  on  which  the  fire-place  stood  wbg  ell 
panelled, — part  of  tbe  old  omnmeutH  of  the  house,  for  th&io 
was  an  Indian  paper  with  birds  and  beasts  and  insects  on  it,  on 
all  tlie  other  aides.  There  were  coats  of  arms,  of  the  various 
£imilieB  with  whom  the  Hanburys  bad  intermarried,  all  over 
these  panels,  and  up  and  down  the  eeiling  as  well.  There  was 
very  little  looking-glBBS  in  the  room,  thongh  ono  of  tbe  great 
drawing-rooms  was  called  tbe  "Mirror  Eoom,"  because  it  wan 
lined  witb  glass,  which  my  lady's  grcat-grandiather  had  brought 
from  Venice  when  he  was  ambosBador  there.  There  were  china 
jars  of  aU  ahapea  and  sizes  round  and  about  the  room,  and  some 
china  monsters,  or  idols,  of  which  1  could  nevor  bear  the  sight, 
they  were  so  ugly,  though  1  thintt  my  lady  valued  thorn  mona 
than  all.  There  was  a  thick  carpet  on  the  middle  of  tbe  floor, 
which  was  made  of  wnmll  pieces  of  rare  wood  fitted  into  a  pat- 
tern ;  tbe  doors  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and  were  compnsod 
of  two  heavy  toll  wings,  and  opened  in  the  middle,  moving  on 
braea  grooves  inserted  into  tbe  floor — they  would  not  have  opened 
over  a  earpet.  There  wore  two  windows  reaching  up  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  but  very  narrow,  and  witb  deep  window-seats  in 
thickness  of  the  wall.     The  room  was  fnU  of  scent,  putlf 
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fri>m  tho  flowers  oiitsidQ,  and  partly  from  the  great  jare  of  pot- 
pourri inside.  The  ulioioe  of  odours  naa  what  my  lady  piqneil 
herself  upon,  saying  nothing  showed  birth  like  a  koea  sttsoepti- 
bility  of  amiJJ.  We  never  named  muek  in  her  preBence,  her 
Antipathy  to  it  was  so  well  understood  throDgh  the  hoiiselfold  : 
bcT  opinion  on  the  subject  was  believed  ti>  be,  that  no  soent 
durived  from  an  amniBl  conld  ever  be  of  a  BnfGcieatly  pore 
nature  to  give  pleasure  to  any  person  of  good  family,  where,  of 
course,  the  deUcate  perception  of  the  sensee  hud  been  culti- 
I  vated  for  genorationa.  She  would  instance  the  way  in  which 
I  Bportsmen  preserve  the  breed  of  dogs  who  have  ^own  keen 
eeent ;  and  how  such  gifts  descend  for  generationa  amongst 
animals,  who  cannot  be  sapposed  to  have  anything  of  ancestral 
pride,  or  hereditary  fancies  about  them.  Mnsk,  then,  was  never 
mentioned  at  Hunbury  Court.  ,  No  more  were  beigamot  < 
southern-wood,  although  vegetable  in  their  miture.  She  coi 
^idered  these  two  latter  as  hetraying  a  vulgar  taste  in  the  per- 
son who  chose  to  gather  or  wear  them.  She  was  sony  to  notice 
sprigs  of  them  in  the  liutton-hole  of  any  young  man  in  whom 
rfie  took  an  interest,  either  hecauae  ho  was  engaged  to  a  servant 
of  hers  or  otherwise,  as  he  came  out  of  church  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. She  was  afraid  that  he  lited  coarse  pleaeares  ;  and  I  am 
cot  Biire  if  sho  did  not  think  that  his  preference  for  these  coarse 
sweetnesses  did  not  imply  a  probabiLty  that  he  would  take  to 
^  drinking.  But  she  distingoi^ed  between  vulgar  and  oommon. 
I  Violets,  pinks,  and  sweetbriar  were  common  enough  ;  roses  and 
mignionette,  for  those  who  had  gardens,  honeysuckle  for  those 
who  walked  along  the  bowery  lanes ;  but  wearing  them  betn^ed 
no  vulgarity  of  taste :  the  queen  upon  her  throne  might  be 
glad  to  amell  at  a  nosegay  of  the  flowers.  A  bean-pot  (as  we 
called  it)  of  pinks  and  roses  Ireshly  gathered  was  placed  every 
morning  that  they  were  in  bloom  on  my  lady's  own  particular 
I  tiible.  For  lasting  vegetable  odours  she  preferred  lavender  and 
[  Bwoet-woodroof  to  any  extract  whatever.  Lavender  reminded 
lier  of  old  customs,  she  said,  and  of  homely  cottage-gardens,  and 
many  a  cottager  made  his  offering  to  her  of  a  bundle  of  laven- 
der. Sweet  woodroo^  again,  grew  in  wild,  woodland  places, 
where  the  soil  was  fine  and  the  air  delicate  :  the  poor  children 
used  to  go  and  gather  it  for  her  up  in  the  woods  on  the  higher 
lands ;  and  for  this  service  she  always  rewarded  them  with  bright 
new  pennies,  of  whieh  my  lord,  her  son,  need  to  send  her  down 
a  bagful  &o^  fi^om  the  Mint  in  London  eveiy  February. 
<  Attu  bf  toaes,  again,  she  disliked.  She  said  it  remuidod  iier 
'    ""  oerohants'  wives,  over-rich,  over-heavy  in  '" 
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perfume.  And  lilies-of-the-viJle;'  someliow  tell  mtder  the 
coudemnatic'ii.  They  wure  most  graceful  and  elegant  to  look  at 
(my  lodf  was  quite  cundid  about  this),  flower,  lea^  colour — 
overytliing  was  refined  about  them  but  the  smell.  That  was 
tuo  Btrong.  But  the  great  hereditaryfaculty  on  which  my  lady 
pqned  hereolf,  and.  with  reaeou,  for  I  never  met  with  any  person 
who  poeaeSHed  it,  was  the  power  she  had  of  perceiving  the  deli- 
ciona  odour  ariaing  from  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  the  late 
■ntsmn,  when  the  leaves  were  all  failing  and  dying.  "  Bacon's 
Essays  "  wns  one  of  the  few  books  that  luy  about  in  my  lady's 
room ;  and  if  yon  took  it  up  and  opened  it  carelessly,  it  was  sure 
to  fall  apart  at  his  "  Essay  on  Gardens."  "  Listen,"  her  ladyship 
woold  say,  "  to  what  that  great  philosopher  and  stateeman  says. 
'Nert  to  that,' — he  is  speaking  of  violets,  my  dear, — 'is  the  musk- 
rose,' — of  which  you  romember  the  great  bush,  at  the  comer  of 
the  south  wall  just  by  the  Blue  Drawing-roem  windows  ;  that  is 
the  old  mask-rose,  Shakespeare's  musk-rose,  which  is  dying  oat 
through  the  kingdom  now.  But  to  return  to  my  Lord  Bacon  : 
'  Then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying  with  a  most  oicellent  cordial 
smell.'  Now  the  Haoburys  con  always  smeU  this  excellent 
cordial  odour,  and  very  delicious  and  re&eshiag  it  is.  Yon  see, 
in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  there  had  not  been  so  many  intermarriages 
between  the  court  and  the  city  an  there  have  been  since  the  needy 
dajB  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Second  j  and  altogether  in  tho 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  great,  old  &milies  of  Engl^^- 
were  a  distinct  race,  just  as  a  eort-horse  is  one  creature, 
very  nseful  in  its  placo,  and  Ofailders  or  Eclipse  is  anc 
oreatnre,  though  both  are  of  the  same  species.  So  the  old  families' 
have  gifts  and  powers  of  a  different  and  higher  class  to  what  the 
other  orders  have.  My  dear,  remember  that  you  tiy  if  yon  cim 
Mnell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry-leaves  in  this  next  autumn. 
Yoa  bavo  soms  of  Ursula  Hanbury's  blood  in  you,  and  that  give* 
you  a  chance."  < 

Bat  when  October  come,  I  sniffed  and  sniffed,  end  all  to  mj' 
pnrpose  ;  and  my  lady — who  had  watched  the  little  erpcrimenl ' 
rather  amiously — had  to  give  me  up  as  a  hybrid.  1  was  mur- 
tifiod,  I  confess,  and  thonght  that  it  woe  in  some  ostentation  of 
her  own  powers  that  she  ordered  the  gardener  to  plant  a  border 
af  strawberries  on  that  side  of  the  terrace  that  lay  under  her 
wadawv. 

1  have  wandered  away  from  time  and  place.  I  tell  you  all  the 
ranerabrauces  I  have  of  those  years  jnst  as  they  come  up,  and  I 
hope  that,  in  my  old  age,  Z  ant  not  getting  too  like  a  certain  Mrs. 
Siokleby,  whose  speeches  were  once  I'ead  out  aloud  to  me. 
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I  came  by  degrees  to  be  sll  day  long  in  tida  room  v 
have  been  describing ;  sometimes  sitting  in  the  ea^-chatr,  doing 
Bome  little  piece  of  dainty  work  for  my  ludy,  or  Eometiines 
airan^Dg  flowers,  or  sorting  letters  accotding  to  their  hand- 
writing, so  that  she  could  arrange  them  afterwEUils,  and  destroy 
or  keep,  as  she  planned,  looking  ever  onward  to  her  deatb. 
Then,  after  the  sofit  was  brought  in,  she  would  watch  my  fiice, 
and  if  she  saw  my  colomr  change,  she  would  bid  me  lie  down  and 
rest.  And  I  used  to  try  to  walk  npon  the  terrace  every  day  for 
0  ehoTt  time :  it  hurt  me  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  doctor 
'  had  ordered  it,  and  I  knew  her  ladyship  wished  me  to  obey. 
Before  I  hod  men  the  bavkgrunnd  of  a  great  lady's  life,  1  had 
thought  it  all  play  mid  fine  doiuga.  But  whatever  other  grand 
people  are,  my  lady  was  never  idle,  ror  one  thing,  ahe  had  to 
superintend  the  agent  for  the  large  Hanbury  estate.  I  believe 
it  vaa  niortaged  for  a  sum  of  money  which  hod.  gone  to  improve 
the  late  lord's  Scotch  landg  ;  but  she  was  anxious  to  pay  off  this 
before  her  death,  and  bo  to  leave  her  own  inheritance  free  of  in- 
cumbrance to  her  son,  the  present  Earl ;  whom,  I  eecretly  thinb, 
she  considered  a  greater  pereon,  as  being  the  heir  of  tke  Eitnburys 
{though  through  a  female  line),  than  as  being  my  Lord  Ludlow 
I    with  half  a  dozen  other  minor  titlee. 

Vitli  this  wish  of  releasing  her  property  from  the  mortgage, 
skilful  care  was  much  needed  in  the  management  of  it ;  and  as 
I   &r  as  my  lady  eonld  go,  ahe  took  every  pains.     She  had  &  great 
I  book,  in  which  every  page  was  ruled  into  thre*  divisions ;  on  the 
I  first  column  was  vrritten  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  tenant  who 
[  addressed  any  letter  on  business  to  bei;  on  the  second  was 
I   briefly  stated  the  subject  of  tiie  letter,  which  generaUy  contained 
a  request  of  some  kind.     Thie  requeet  would  be  surrounded  and 
enveloped  in  so  many  words,  and  often  inserted  amidst  so  many 
odd  reasons  and  excuses,  that  Mr.  Homer  (the  steward)  would 
sometimes  say  it  w&b  like  hunting  through  a  bushel  of  chaff  to 
find  a  grain  of  wheat.     Now,  in  the  second  column  of  this  book, 
the  grain  of  meaning  was  placed,  clean  and  dry,  before  her  lady- 
ship every  morning.     She  aometimea  would  ask  to  see  the 
original  letter ;  sometimes  she  simply  answered  the  request  by 
a  "  Yes,"  or  a  "  No ;"  and  often  she  would  send  for  leases  and 
papers,  and  eiamine  them  well,  with  Mr.  Homer  at  her  elbow,  to 
see  if  such  petitions,  as  to  be  allowed  to  plough  up  pasture  fields, 
&o.,  were  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  Ito  original  agreement. 
On  every  Thursday  she  made  herself  at  liberty  to  see  ber  tonanlB, 
from  four  to  six  in  the  al'temoon.    Mornings  would  have  suited  my 
ludy  better,  as  far  as  convenience  went,  and  I  believe  tho  old 
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cUBtom  had  been  to  have  these  levees  (us  her  lodyebip  used  to 
call  ihein)  ho]d  before  twelve.  But,  aa  she  said  to  Mr.  Homer, 
when  he  urged  retutning  to  the  fermer  honrs,  it  spoilt  a  whole 
dfiy  for  a  fairaer,  if  he  had  to  dress  himself  in  liis  beet  and  leave 
his  work  in  the  fore&ooa  (tuid  my  lady.liked  to  see  her  tonauts 
coma  in  their  Sunday  clodies ;  ahe  would  not  Bay  a  word,  may- 
be, but  she  would  take  her  spectacleB  slowly  ont,  ond  put  them 
on  with  silent  gravity,  and  look  at  a  dirty  or  raggedly-dreBseii  man 
so  solemnly  and  enmestly,  that  hie  nerves  must  have  been  pretty 
strong  if  he  did  not  wince,  and  resolve  that,  however  poor  ho 
might  be,  soap  and  water,  and  needle  and  thread,  should  he  used 
before  he  again  appeared  in  her  ladyship's  anteroom).  The  out- 
lying tenants  had  always  a  supper  provided  for  them  in  the 
Borvanta'-hall  on  Thursdays,  to  which,  indeed,  all  comers  were 
welcome  to  sit  down.  For  my  lady  said,  though  there  were  not 
many  hours  left  of  a  working  man's  day  when  their  business 
with  her  was  ended,  yet  that  they  needed  food  and  rest,  and  that 
she  should  be  ashamed  if  they  sought  either  at  the  Fighting 
Lion  (called  at  this  day  the  Himbury  Arms).  They  had  aa 
much  beer  aa  they  could  drink  while  they  were  eating ;  and  when 
the  food  was  cleared  away,  they  had  a  cup  a-piece  of  good  ale, 
in  which  the  oldest  tenant  present,  standing  up,  gave  Madam's 
boalth ;  and  after  that  was  drunk,  thoy  were  expected  to  set  o& 
homewards  ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  liquor  was  given  them.  The 
tenants  one  and  all  called  her  "  Madam ;"  for  they  recognized  in 
her  the  married  heiress  of  the  Hanburys.  not  the  widow  of  a 
Lord  Ludlow,  of  whom  they  and  their  forefathers  knew  nothing  ; 
ftnd  against  whose  memory,  indeed,  there  rankled  a  dim  unspoken 
grudge,  the  cause  of  which  was  accnrately  known  to  the  veij  few 
who  understood  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  and  were  therefore  aware 
that  Madam's  money  had  been  taken  to  enrich  my  lord's  poor 
land  in  Scotland.  I  am  sure— for  you  con  understand  I  was 
behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  had  many  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  as  I  lay  or  sat  motionless  in  my  lady's  room 
with  the  double  doors  open  between  it  and  the  anteroom  beyond, 
whero  Lady  Ludlow  saw  her  steward,  and  gave  audience  to  her 
tenants, — I  am  certain,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Homer  was  silently  as 
much  annoyed  at  the  money  that  was  Bwallowcd  up  by  this  mort- 
gage as  any  one ;  aud,  some  time  or  other,  ho  had  probably 
spoken  his  mind  out  to  my  lady ;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  offended 
reference  on  her  part,  and  respectfiil  anhmission  to  blame  on  his, 
while  every  now  and  then  there  was  an  implied  protest, — when- 
ever the  payments  of  the  interest  became  due,  or  whenever  my 
*  *y  stinted  herself  of  any  personal  expense,  such  as  Mr.  Hoimef.  ' 
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tluRight  ma  obI;  dEcoroas  md  betwmiiig  in  tlie  befni^^^^^| 
UuboiTB.  Her  cuiiagt«  were  old  uid  cnmfenw^  **'^^^^^l 
the  improvements  whielt  h*d  beoi  ^opted  bf  ttujw  of  llH^^^^| 
tbronghoot  the  eoaaij,  ISx.  Homer  wonld  &in  bmw^  ^SH^I 
oideringof  a  newcoAcfa.  The  camAge-liaraes,hK)^KieiegM^^1 
otst  their  irork :  vet  all  the  Dromisiiie  ootts  bred  m>  tiw  Hdate 
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put  their  irork ;  yet  all  the  promisiiig  ootts  bred  on  tite  e 
were  eoM  for  readj  money  ;  and  so  on.  Itj  lord,  her  son,  «u 
ambsBsadcir  at  some  foreign  place ;  and  Teiy  prond  we  all  wfse 
ot  his  glory  sod  dignity ;  hnt  I  &itcy  it  cost  money,  sod  ray 
Lidy  would  have  lived  on  bread  and  water  sooner  than  have 
called  upon  him  to  help  her  in  paying  off  the  mortgage,  although 
he  was  the  one  who  was  to  beneSt  by  it  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Homer  waa  a  very  feithfol  Eteward,  and  very  respectful  lo 
my  lady ;  althongh  Eometimes,  I  thought  she  was  sharper  to  him 
ttian  to  any  one  else ;  perhaps  becanse  she  knew  that,  olthon^ 
he  never  said  anything,  ho  disapproved  of  the  HauburyB  being 
made  to  pay  fur  the  S^l  Lndlow's  estates  and  state. 

The  lato  lord  had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  been  as  cxtravBgant 
in  liis  habits  as  most  sailors  are,  I  am  told, — for  1  never  saw  &o 
sea ;  and  yet  he  had  a  long  sight  to  his  own  interests ;  bnt  what- 
ever he  was,  my  lady  loved  him  and  his  memory,  with  about 
as  fond  and  prond  a  love  as  ever  wife  gave  husband,  I  sLonld 
think. 

For  a  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Homer,  who  was  bora  on  the  Ean- 
bnry  property,  had  been  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Birmingham  ; 
and  these  few  years  had  given  hira  a  kind  of  worldly  wisdom, 
which,  though  always  exerted  for  her  benefit,  was  antipathetic  to 
her  ladyship,  who  thought  that  some  of  her  steward's  maxdms 
eavonrcd  of  trade  and  commerce.  I  fancy  that  if  it  hod  been 
possible,  she  would  have  preferred  a.  return  to  the  primitive 
syBtem,  of  living  on  the  prodace  of  the  land,  and  exchanging  the 
surplus  for  such  orticleH  as  were  needed,  without  the  intervention 
of  money. 

Bnt  Mr.  Homer  was  bitten  with  new-fangled  notions,  a 
would  eay,  though  hia  ncw-fojigled  notions  were  what  folk  at  the 
present  day  would  think  sadly  behindhand  ;  and  some  of  Mr. 
Gray's  ideas  fell  on  Mr.  Homer's  mind  like  sparks  on  tow, 
though  they  started  from  two  different  points.  Mr.  Horner 
wanted  to  moke  every  man  uscfid  and  active  in  this  world,  e 
to  direct  as  much  activity  and  usefulness  as  possible  to  the  i 
provement  of  the  Hanbury  estates,  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Hanbury  iiunily,  and  thei'efore  he  fell  into  the  new  cry  for 
education. 

Mr.  Gray  did  not  care  much, — Mr.  Homer  thought  not  enough. 
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ir  tiiis  world,  and  where  any  man  or  family  Btood  in  theti 
earthly  poaition;  but  he  would  htive  everyone  prepared  for  the 
wculd  to  come,  and  capable  of  imderstanding  and  teceiving  cor- 
toin  doctriucs,  for  which  latter  purpose,  it  etunds  to  reason,  he 
must  have  heai^  of  these  doctrines ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Gray 
wanted  education.  The  tmswer  in  the  Catochism  that  Mr.  Homer 
was  most  fond  of  calling  upon  a  child  to  repeat,  was  that  to, 
"  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neighhour  ?"  The  wiewer  Mr. 
GriBy  liked  best  to  hear  repeated  with  unction,  was  that  to  the 
qnestion,  "  Whatia  the  inward  and  Hpirituul  grace?"  The  reply 
to  which  Lady  Ludlow  bent  her  head  the  lowest,  os  wo  said  out 
Catechiamto  her  on  Sundays,  was  to,  "  What  ie  thy  dnty  towarda 
God*"  But  neither  Mr,  Homer  nor  Mr,  Gray  had  heard  maii;^ 
acBwers  to  the  Oatecldsm  aa  yet,  i' 

Up  to  this  time  there  waa  no  Sunday-Bchool  in  Haahm7i. 
Mr.  Gray's  desires  wore  honnded  by  that  object.  Mr,  HorneB 
looked  £iirther  on ;  he  hoped  for  a  dny-school  at  some  futore 
time,  to  train  up  intelligent  labourers  for  working  on  the  estate. 
1S.J  lady  would  hear  of  neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  indeed,  not 
the  boldest  man  whom  she  ever  saw  would  have  dared  to  name 
the  project  of  a  day-school  witliin  lior  hearing. 

80  Mi.  Homer  contented  himself  with  quietly  teaching 
sharp,  clever  lad  to  read  and  write,  with  a  view  to  making  use  1 
him  ae  a  kind  of  foreman  in  process  of  time.     He  had  his  piok 
of  the  fann-lflds  for  this  purpose:  and,  as  the  brightest  sad 
sharpest,  although  by  for  the  raggedeet  and  dirtiest,  singled  out 
Job  GregBon'a  son.     But  all  this— a^  my  lady  never  lietened  to 
gossip,   or  indeed,  was  Bpoken  to  unless  she  spoke  first — ' 
quite  unknown  to  her,  until  the  unlucky  incident  took  p] 
which  I  am  going  to  relate. 


^^^kliTK  my  lady  wae  not  aware  of  Mr.  Homer's 
^j^iin  (as  making  men  into  more  useful  members  of  society),  or 
tlie  practtc«  to  which  he  was  putting  his  precepts  in  taking 
Harry  Gregson  as  pupU  and  prot^g^ ;  if,  indeed,  she  were  aware 
o£  Harry's  distinct  existence  at  all,  ontil  the  following  unfortu- 
nate occasion.  The  ante-room,  which  was  a  kind  of  bueinoss- 
plaoe  for  my  lady  to  receive  her  steward  and  tenants  in,  waa 
enrrounded  by  shelves.  I  cannot  call  them  book-shelves, 
'  "  e  were  many  books  on  them ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
iro  prineipeJly  i 
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coanoctod  with  the  Hanbury  property.     There  were  also  one  or  ll 
two  dictionaries,  gftzetteore,  worlra  of  reference  on  the  msnage- 
meut  of  property ;  all  of  a  very  old  date  (the  diotionary  wu 
Bailey's,  1  remember ;  wo  had  a  great  Johnson  in  my  lady's  room, 
bat  where  lexicographers  difiered,  she  generally  preforred  BoileyJ. 

»ln  this  antechamber  a  footman  generally  sat,  awaiting  orden 
&um  my  lady  ;  for  she  clwig  to  the  grand  old  cnetome.  Mid  de> 
Bpised  any  bells,  except  her  own  little  hand-bell,  as  modem 
invf^ntione  ;  eho  would  have  her  people  always  wittdn  summond 
of  this  silvery  bell,  or  her  sooree  loss  silvery  voice.  This  msn 
bad  not  the  sinecure  yon  might  imagine.  He  had  to  reply  toQa 
private  entrance  ;  what  we  should  call  the  back  door  in  ■ 
Bmaller  house.  As  none  camo  to  tho  front  door  bat  my  kdj, 
and  those  of  the  county  whom  she  honoored  by  visiting,  and 
her  nearest  acquaintance  of  this  kind  lived  eight  miles  (of  bod 
T<>ad)  0^  the  majority  of  comers  knocked  at  the  noil-studded 

■  terrace-door ;  not  to  hove  it  opened  (for  open  it  stood,  by  mj 
lady's  orders,  wintor  and  summer,  so  that  the  snow  often  drifted 
into  tho  bock  hull,  and  lay  there  in  heaps  when  the  weather  was 
severe),  but  to  summon  some  one  to  receive  their  message, 
or  cany  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  my  lady,  I 
remember  it  was  long  before  Mr.  Gray  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  great  door  was  only  open  on  state  occasions,  and 
even  to  the  lost  he  would  as  soon  come  in  by  that  as  Uio  terrace 
entrance.  I  -had  been  received  there  on  my  first  setting  foot 
ovor  my  lady's  threshold ;  every  stranger  was  led  in  by  that  tbv 
the  first  time  they  came ;  but  after  that  (with  the  exceptumB  I 
have  named)  they  went  round  by  tho  terrace,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct. It  was  an  assistance  to  this  instinct  to  be  aware  that 
irom  time  immemoriaJ,  the  magnificent  and  fierce  Hanbnry  wolf- 
hounds, which  were  extinct  in  every  other  part  of  the  island,  bad 
been  and  still  were  kept  chained  in  the  front  quadrangle,  where 
they  bayed  throngh  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  night,  and  were 
always  ready  with  their  deep,  savage  growl  at  the  sight  of  every 
person  and  thing,  excepting  the  man  who  fed  them,  my  htdy's 
durisgo  wid  fonr,  and  my  lady  herself.     It  was  pretty  to  see 

■  hor  small  figure  go  up  to  the  great,  crouching  brutes,  thumping 
the  fiags  with  their  heavy,  wagging  tails,  and  slobbering  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  at  her  Ught  approach  and  soft  caress.  She 
had  no  fear  of  them ;  but  she  was  a  Hanbury  bom,  and  the  tale 
went,  that  they  and  their  kind  know  all  Hanburys  instantly,  and 
acknowledged  their  supremacy,  ever  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
brood  had  been  brought  from  the  East  by  t]»e  great  Sir  Uiian 
Hanhury,  who  lay  with  his  legs  crossed  en  the  altar-tooib  in  the 
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clinroli.  Moreover,  it  was  reported  that,  not  fifty  years  before, 
oae  of  these  dogs  lutd  eaten  up  a  child,  which  had  inodvettently 
strayed  within  reach  of  its  chaiu.  So  you  may  imagine  how 
most  people  preferred  the  terrace-door.  Mr.  Gray  did  not  seem 
to  care  for  the  dogs.  It  might  be  absence  of  mind,  for  I  have 
heard  of  his  starting  away  from  their  sudden  spring  when  he  had 
niraittingly  walked  within  reach  of  their  chains ;  hut  it  could 
hardly  have  heen  absence  of  mind,  when  one  day  he  want  right 
np  to  one  of  them,  and  patted  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
the  dog  meanwhile  looking  pleased,  and  afbbly  wagging  his  tail^ 
just  as  if  Mr.  Gray  had  been  a  Hauhary.  We  were  all  vory  much 
puzzled  by  this,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  accoont 

But  now  let  US  go  back  to  the  terrace-door,  and  the  footman 
sitting  in  the  antechamber. 

One  morning  we  hoard  a  parleying,  which  rose  to  such  a 
xehemonce,  and  lasted  for  so  long,  that  my  iady  had  to  ting  her 
band-bell  twice  before  tho  footman  heard  it. 

"  What  ia  the  matter,  J<)hn  ?"  aaked  she,  when  ho  entered. 

"  A  littlo  boy,  my  lady,  who  says  ho  comes  from  Mr.  Hosner, 
and  mnat  see  yonr  ladyship.  Impudent  littlo  lad  I"  (This  last  tc» 
himself.)  J 

"  What  does  he  want  ?"  .  ] 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  aeked  him^  my  lady,  but  he  won't 
tell  me,  please  your  ladyship," 

"  It  is,  probably,  some  message  from  Mr.  Homer,"  said  Lady 
Lndlow,  with  just  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  her  manner  ;  for  it 
was  against  all  etiquette  to  send  a  message  to  her,  and  by  snch 
a  messenger  too  I 

"  Ho  t  please  your  ladyship,  I  asked  him  if  Le  had  any  mes- 
sage, and  he  said  no,  he  had  none  ;  but  he  must  see  yonr  lady- 
ship for  all  that." 

"  You  had  better  show  him  in  then,  without  more  words," 
her  ladyship,  quietly,  but  still,  as  I  have  said,  rather  annoyed. 

Afl  if  in  mockciy  of  the  humble  visitor,  the  footman  thr 
open  both  battants  of  the  door,  and  in  the  opening  there  stood  a 
lithe,  wiry  lad,  with  a  thick  head  of  hair,  standing  out  in  eveiy 
direction,  as  if  stirred  by  some  electrical  current,  a  short,  brown 
fitce,  red  now  from  affi'ight  and  excitement,  wide,  resolute  mouth, 
and  bright,  deep-set  eyes,  which  glanced  koonly  and  rapidly 
roottd  the  room,  as  il'  tc^ng  in  everything  (and  all  was  new  and 
Etrange),  to  he  thought  and  puzzled  over  at  some  future  time. 
He  hnew  enough  of  manners  not  to  Bpeok  first  to  one  above  him 
"^mnk,  or  else  he  was  afraid. 
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"  Wliftt  do  you  waat  with  me  ?"  asked  my  lady ;  in  60  gentle 
a  tone  that  it  seemed  to  surpiiee  and  §tim  him. 

*'  Aii't  plonse  yoiu'  ladyship  f"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  been  dea£ 

"  You  come  from  Mr.  Homer's ;  why  do  you  want  to  see 
me  ?"  agaia  aeked  she,  a  little  more  loudly. 

"  Au't  please  your  ladyship,  Mr.  Horner  was  sent  for  all  on 
a  midden  to  Warwick  this  morning." 

His  &ce  hegou  to  work  ;  but  he  felt  it,  and  oloeed  bis  lips 
into  a  roBolnte  form. 

"Well?" 

"  And  ha  went  off  all  on  a  sudden  like." 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  And  he  loft  a  note  for  your  ladyship  with  me,  your  lady- 
ship." 

"  la  that  all  9     You  might  Lavo  giyen  it  to  the  footman." 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  I've  dean,  gone  and  lost  it." 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  her  fltco.  If  he  had  not  kept  his 
look  filed,  he  would  have  buret  out  crying, 

"  That  was  very  careless,"  said  my  lady  gently,  "  Bat  I  nni 
eure  you  are  very  sorry  for  it.  You  had  better  tiy  and  find  it ; 
it  may  have  been  of  conseqaence." 

"  Please,  mum — please  your  ladyship — I  can  Hay  it  off  b; 
heart." 

"Toal  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  was  really  afraid  now.  Mj 
lady's  blue  eyes  absolutely  gaye  out  light,  she  was  so  muc^  die- 
pleased,  and,  moreover,  perplexed.  The  more  reason  he  bad  for 
aSright,  tho  more  his  courage  rose.  He  must  have  seen, — so 
sharp  a  lad  must  have  perceived  her  displeasure ;  bnt  he  weat  on 
quickly  and  steadily. 

"Mr,  Homer,  my  lady,  has  taught  me  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  my  lady.  And  ho  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  folded  his 
paper  up,  but  he  did  not  seal  it ;  and  1  read  it,  my  lady ;  and 
now,  my  lady,  it  seems  like  aa  if  I  had  got  it  off  by  heart ;"  and 
lie  went  on  with  a  high  pitched  voice,  saying  out  vety  loud  what, 
'  I  have  no  doubt,  were  the  identical  words  of  the  letter,  date,  sig- 
nature and  all ;  it  was  merely  something  about  a  deed,  which 
required  ray  lady's  signature. 

When  he  had  done,  he  stood  almost  as  if  he  expected  com- 
mendation for  his  accurate  memory. 

My  lady's  eyes  contracted  till  the  pupils  wore  na  needle- 
points ;  it  was  a  way  she  had  when  much  disturbed.  She  looked 
at  mo,  and  said— 

"Margaret  Dawson,  what  will  this  world  L'omo 
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le  lad,  beguming  to  perceive  he  Lnd  gi»on  deep  o 
>d  stock  BtiU— as  if  his  brave  will  had  brought  him  into  thie 
Bence,  and  impelled  him  to  confegaion,  and  the  beat  amends 
lonld  make,,  but  had  now  deserted  hi  in,  or  wae  extinct,  and 
his  body  motionless,  until  some  one  else  with  word  or  deed 
e  him  qnit  the  room.     Mj  lady  looked  again  at  bim,  and  saw 
frowning,  dumb-foundering  terror  at  hia  miadeed,  and  the 
ner  in  which  hia  confession  Lud  been  received. 
My  poor  lad!"  said  she,  the  angry  look  leaving  her  fece, 
to  whose  hands  have  you  fallen  ?" 
Tie  boy's  lips  began  to  quiver. 
Don't  you  know  what  tree  we  read  of  in  Genesis  ? — No  t     1 

yon  have  not  got   to  read  so  easily  as  that."     A  panso. 

LO  lifts  taught  you  to  read  and  write  ?" 
Please,  my  lady,  I  meant  no  barm,  my  lady,"    He  was  fairly 
)bering,  overcome  by  her  evident  feeling  of   dismay  a   ' 
the  soft  repression  of  which  was  more  frightening  to  ij 

any  strong  or  violent  words  would  have  been. 
Who  taught  you,  I  ask  ?" 

It  were  Mr.  Horner's  clerk  who  learned  me,  my  lady." 
And  did  Mr.  Homer  know  of  it  ?" 
Yes,  my  lady.     And  I  am  sure  I  thought  for  to  j 

Weill    perhaps  you  were  not  to  bliune  for  that. 

ler  at  Mr.  Homer.     However,  my  boy,  as  you  have  got 

issioii  of  edge-tools,  you  mnst  have  some  rules  bow  to  use 

..     Did  you  never  hear  that  you  were  not  to  open  letters  ?" 
Please,  my  lady,  it  wore  open.    Mr.  Homer  forgot  for  to  seal 
a  his  hurry  to  be  off," 
But  you  must  not  read  letters  that  are  not  intended  for  yon, 

must  never  tiy  to  read  any  letters  that  are  not  directed  to 

even  if  tbey  be  open  before  you." 

Please,  my  lady,  I  thought  it  were  good  for  practice,  all  as 
as  a  book." 

'y  lady  looked  bewildered  as  to  what  way  she  could  fiirther 
oiu  to  him  the  laws  of  honour  as  regarded  letters. 
Ton  would  not  listen,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  to  anything  yon 

not  intended  to  hear  ?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  partly  because  he  did  not  fully 
(head  the  question.     My  lady  repeated  it.     The  light  of 
jenco  came  into  his  oagor  eyes,  and  1  could  see  that  he 
sot  certain  if  he  conld  tell  the  trutii. 
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My  poor  ladj  eiglied :  Bite  was  not  preptired  to  begin  a  long 
way  off  in  morals.  Honour  was,  to  her,  second  natore,  and  sha 
hod  nerer  tried  to  find  out  on  Wiiat  principle  its  laws  were  based. 
So,  telling  the  lad  that  she  wished  to  see  tlr.  HumeP  when  ho 
returned  from  Warwick,  she  dismiswd  him  with  a  despondent 
look  i  he,  meanwhile,  right  glad  to  be  ont  of  the  awAiI  gentleness 
of  her  pTesence. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  she,  half  to  herself  and  half  to 
me.     I  eould  not  answer,  for  I  was  pnzzleJ  myself. 

"  It  was  a  right  word,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  used,  when  I 
called  reading  and  writing  '  odgo-tools.'  If  onr  lower  orders 
have  theae  edge-toola  given  to  them,  we  shall  have  the  terrible 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolntion  acted  over  again  in  England. 
When  I  was  a  girl,  one  never  heard  of  the  rights  of  men,  one 
only  heard  of  the  duties.  Now,  here  was  Mr.  Gray,  only  '  ' 
night,  talking  of  the  right  (iveiy  child  hod  to  instruction, 
oonld  hardly  keep  my  patience  with  him,  and  at  length  we  fairly 
came  to  words ;  and  I  told  him  I  woald  have  no  such  thing  as  a 
Bonday-school  (or  a  Sabbath-school,  as  he  colls  it,  just  like  a 
Jew)  in  my  village." 

"  And  what  did  ho  say,  my  lady  ?"  I  asked ;  for  the  struggle 
that  seemed  now  to  have  come  to  a  crisis,  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  a  qniet  way, 

"Why,  he  gave  way  to  temper,  and  said  he  was  bound  to 
remember,  he  wus  under  the  bishop's  authority,  not  undeTmlne; 
and  implied  that  he  should  persevere  in  his  designs,  uotwilh- 
standing  my  expressed  opinion." 

"  And  your  ladyship—"  I  half  inqnired. 

"  I  conld  only  rise  and  curtsey,  and  civilly  dismiss  him.  When 
two  persons  have  arrived  at  a  certain  point  of  expression  on  » 
subject,  abont  whieh  they  difiliT  as  materially  as  I  do  from  Hi. 
Gray,  the  wisest  course,  if  they  wish  to  remain  Mends,  is  to 
drop  the  conversation  entirely  and  suddenly.  It  is  one  of  du 
few  cases  where  abruptness  is  desirable." 

I  was  sorry  for  Mj.  Gray,  He  had  been  to  see  me  eerersl 
times,  and  had  helped  ue  to  bear  my  illness  in  a  better  spirit 
than  I  should  have  done  without  hia  good  advice  and  prayeia. 
And  I  hud  gathered,  &ora  little  things-  he  said,  how  much  his 
hoort  was  Bet  upon  this  new  scheme.  1  lihed  him  so  much,  and 
I  loved  and  respected  my  lady  bo  well,  that  I  could  not  beu 
them  to  be  on  tie  cool  terms  to  which  they  were  constnntlj 
setting.     Yet  I  could  do  nothing  but  keep  silence. 

I  suppose  my  lady  understood  something  of  what  was  passing 
'nd ;  for,  after  a  minnte  or  two,  she  went  on  :- — 
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"  If  Mr.  Gray  know  all  I  know,— if  he  had  my  eiperienco,  he 
vodIiI  not  be  bo  ready  to  speak  of  aetting  up  his  new  plans  in 
OppoBitiou  to  mj  judgment.  Indeed,"  Bhe  continaod,  lashing 
herself  tip  with  her  own  recoUeetiona,  "  times  are  changed  when 
Qi»  parson  of  a  village  cornea  to  board  the  liege  hidy  in  her  own 
house.  Why,  in  my  grandfather's  days,  the  pareon  was  family 
chaplain  too,  and  dined  at  the  Hall  every  Bunduy.  He  was  helped 
last,  and  expected  to  have  done  firat.  I  remember  seeing  him 
take  np  bis  plate  and  knife  and  fork,  and  say  with  his  mouth  full 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking :  '  If  you  please,  Sir  Uiian,  and  my 
lady,  I'll  follow  the  beof  into  tho  honaekoeper's  room ;'  for, 
yon  see,  nnless  ho  did  so,  he  stood  no  chance  of  a  second  helping. 
A  greedy  man,  that  parson  was,  to  be  snre  1  I  recollect  his 
once  eating  np  the  whole  of  some  little  bird  at  dinner,  and  by 
way  of  diverting  attention  from  his  greodiness,  he  told  how  he 
had  heard  that  a  rook  soaked  in  vinegar  and  then  dressed  in  a 
particnlar  way,  could  not  be  distingnished  iroia  the  bird  ho  was 
then  eating.  I  saw  by  the  grim  look  of  my  griuidfather's  fa<:e 
that  the  parson's  doing  and  saying  displeased  him ;  and,  child  as 
I  was,  I  had  some  notion  of  what  was  coming,  when,  as  I  was 
tiding  out  on  my  little,  white  pony,  by  my  grand&ther'e  side, 
the  next  Friday,  he  stopped  one  of  the  gamekeepers,  and  hade 
him  shoot  one  of  the  oldest  rooks  he  could  find.  I  knew  no 
mora  abont  it  till  Sunday,  when  a  dish  was  set  right  before  the 
WBOD,  and  Sir  TJrian  said  :  '  Now,  Parson  Hemming,  I  have 
Did  K  rook  shot,  and  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  dressed  as  yon 
desoribed  last  Sunday.  FaU  to,  man,  and  eat  it  with  as  good  an 
^ipetite  aa  yon  had  last  Sunday.     Pick  the  bones  clean,  or  by 

>,  no  more  Sunday  dinners  shall  you  eat  at  my  table  !'     I 

gna  one  look  at  poor  Mr.  Hemtning's  &Ge,  as  he  tried  to  swallow 
the  first  morsel,  and  moke  believe  as  though  he  thought  it  very 
good ;  but  I  eoold  not  look  again,  for  shame,  although  my  grand- 
bther  langhed,  and  kept  asking  ns  aU  round  if  we  knew  nhat 
oonld  have  become  of  the  parson's  appetite." 

"  And  did  he  finish  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  O  yes,  my  dear.  What  my  grandfather  said  waa  to  be  done, 
WBB  done  always.  Hs  was  a  terrible  man  in  his  anger  !  But  to 
Ihmk  of  the  difference  between  Parson  Hemming  and  Mr.  Gray  I 
or  even  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Monntlbrd  and  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Mount- 
find  would  never  have  withstood  mo  as  Mr.  Gray  did  I" 

"  And  yonr  ladyship  really  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  pi|^l 
to  have  ft  Sunday-school  ?"  I  asked,  feeling  very  timid  as  I  " 
th«  question. 

"  Ccrtain>  lot.     As  I  told  Mr.  Gray.  I  consider  a  knowledge] 
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of  tbu  Creed,  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  eKBaiitial  U,  salvfttion  . 
aud  tlutt  Einj  child  may  have,  whose  parEiuta  briag  it  regularly  tu 
church.  Thea  there  are  the  Ten  Cotnmandments,  which  teach 
simple  duties  in  the  plainest  language.  Of  conree,  if  a  lad  is 
taught  to  read  and  write  (ae  that  unfortunate  boy  h^  been  who 
was  here  tl'iii  morinng)  hiB  dntiee  beeome  oomplicated,  and  his 
temptations  mnch  greater,  while,  at  the  SEime  time,  he  has  no 
hereditary  principlee  and  honourable  training  to  eerre  aa  Bofe- 
goards,  I  might  take  up  my  old  simile  of  the  lace-horee  and 
cart-horse.  J  am  diatiQBBod,"  oontinued she,  with  a  break  in  her 
ideas,  "  about  that  boy.  The  whole  thing  reminds  me  so  much 
of  B  Btoiy  of  what  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine — Clement  de 
Cr^quy.     Did  I  ever  toll  you  abont  him  ?" 

"  No,  your  ladyship,"  I  replied, 

"  Poor  Clement  1  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Ludlow 
and  I  spent  a  winter  in  Paj'ie.  He  hod  many  friends  there ; 
perhapB  not  yery  good  or  very  wise  men,  but  he  was  eo  kind 
that  he  liked  every  one,  and  every  one  liked  him.  We  had  an 
apartment,  as  they  oall  it  there,  in  the  Bue  de  Lille;  we  bad 
the  firBt-£oor  of  a  giand  hotel,  with  the  basement  for  our 
eervonts.  On  the  floor  above  us  the  owner  of  the  house  lived, 
a,  Marquise  de  Cr^iuy,  a  widow.  They  tell  me  that  the  CrSqny 
coat-of-anna  is  Btill  emblazonod,  aftor  all  these  terrible  years, 
on  a  shield  above  the  arched  porte-cochere,  just  as  it  was  tlien, 
though  tho  family  is  quite  extinct.  Madame  de  Cr^i^  had 
only  one  son,  Clement,  who  was  just  the  some  age  SB  my  Urian 
— you  may  see  his  portrait  in  the  great  hall — Uriau's,  I  mean." 
I  knew  Oiai  MoHter  Urian  had  been  drowned  at  sea ;  and 
often  had  I  looked  at  the  presentment  of  his  bonny  hopeful 
face,  in  his  sailor's  dress,  with  right  hand  ontatrotchod  to  a  ghip 
on  tho  sea  in  the  distance,  us  if  he  had  just  said,  "  Look  at  htir  '. 
all  her  sails  are  set,  and  I'm  just  off."  Poor  Master  Urian  1 
he  went  down  in  this  very  ship  not  a  year  after  tho  picture  waa 
taken  I  But  now  I  wUI  go  bock  to  my  lady's  story.  '■  I  uan 
see  those  two  boys  playing  now,"  coatimied  she,  softly,  shuttinc 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  hotter  to  call  up  the  vision,  "as  they  naed 
to  do  five-ond-twenty  years  ago  in  those  old-fashioned  French 
gardens  behind  our  hotel.  Many  a  time  have  I  watched  thorn 
&om  my  windows.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  better  play-place  than 
an  English  garden  would  have  been,  for  there  were  bnt  few 
flower-beds,  and  no  lawn  at  aU.  to  speak  about ;  but,  instead. 
terroceB  and  balustrades  and  vases  and  flights  of  atone  Bteps 
more  in  the  Italian  style ;  and  there  wore  jcts-d'eau,  uid  "'"' 
iouutaina  that  could  bo  set  playing  by  turning 
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that  were  liidcLeii  here  and  there.  How  Clement  deughted  ' 
ID  taming  the  water  on  to  surprise  TJriaD,  and  bow  gnuiefully 
hv  did  thu  hoQours,  as  it  were,  to  mj'  dear,  rough,  Bailor  lad  I 
Urtan  was  as  dark  ae  a  gipsy  boy,  and  cared  little  for  bis 
appearance,  and  resisted  all  my  efforts  at  eetttng  oW  his  black 
eyes  and  tangled  curia;  but  Clement,  without  eTer  showing 
t^l  be  thought  about  himself  and  his  dress,  was  always  dainty 
■nd  elegant,  eron  though  his  elotbee  were  eometimee  but 
threadbare.  He  nsed  to  be  dressed  in  a  kind  of  hunter's  groon 
mit,  open  at  the  neck  and  half-way  down  the  chest  to  beautifol 
old  lace  fiilla ;  bis  long  golden  curls  fell  behind  just  like  a 
girl's,  and  bis  hair  in  ftont  was  cot  over  his  strtiight  dark 
eyebrows  in  a  line  almost  as  straigbt,  Urian  leamt  more 
rf  a  gentleman's  careftdnesa  and  propriety  of  appearance  from 
that  lad  in  two  months  than  be  had  done  in  years  ii'om  all 
my  lectnreB.  I  recollect  one  day,  when  the  two  boys  were  in 
fidl  romp — and,  my  window  being  open,  I  conid  bear  tbem 
perfectly — and  IFriun  was  daring  Clement  to  some  scrambling 
or  climbing,  which  Clement  refused  to  undertake,  but  in  a 
hesitating  nay,  tis  though  be  longed  to  do  it  if  some  reason 
hid  not  stood  in  the  way ;  and  at  times,  Urian,  who  was  busty 
ind  tboughtlese,  poor  fellow,  told  Clement  that  be  was  afraid. 
'Fear  I'  said  the  French  boy,  drawing  himself  np  ;  'you  do 
But  know  what  you  say.  If  you  will  bo  here  at  sii  to-morrow 
noniiiig,  when  it  is  only  just  light,  I  will  take  that  starling's 
Beat  on  the  top  of  yonder  chimney.'  '  But  why  not  now, 
O^ntost?'  said  Urian,  putting  bis  arm  roimd  Clement's  neck. 
'Why  then,  and  not  now,  just  when  we  are  in  the  humour 
far  it?*  '  Because  wo  Do  Ordquya  arc  poor,  and  my  mother 
Odmot  nfford  me  another  suit  of  clothes  this  year,  and  yonder 
lUms  earring  is  all  jagged,  and  woidd  tear  my  coat  and 
Inecbes.  Now,  to-morrow  morning  I  could  go  op  wi ' 
VB  but  au  old  shirt.' 
'"Ent-you  would  tear  your  legs.' 
'"My  race  do  not  care  for  pain,'  said  the  boj 
himself  from  Urian's  arm,  and  walking  a  few  steps  away,  T 
I  becoming  pride  and  reserve ;  for  he  was  hurt  at  being  spoken 
U  ua  if  he  were  afraid,  and  annoyed  at  having  to  confess 
&e  tme  reason  for  declining  the  leat.  But  Urian  woa  not 
to  be  thus  baiiled.  He  wont  up  to  Clement,  and  put  his  a 
inu«  more  about  his  neck,  and  I  could  see  the  two  lads  ■ 
tixity  walked  down  the  terrace  away  from  the  hotel  windowl 
"  *  jpoke  eagerly,  looking  with  imploring  fondness  i  ' 
it^i;,  which  sought  the  ground,  till  at  last  1'     " 
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boy  spoke,  and  by-and-bj  his  Mm  wfis  romid  Friaa  too,  and 
they  pnoed  baekwarde  and  forwarda  in  deep  talk,  bnt  graTCly,  as 
beoame  men,  rather  than  boys. 

"All  at  onco,  from  the  little  chapel  at  the  comor  of  the 
large  garden  belonging  to  the  Missions  Etrangeres,  I  heard 
the  tiidde  of  tbe  little  bell,  anuouncuig  the  elevatioa  of  the 
host.  Down  on  bis  kneoB  went  Clement,  hands  crossed,  eyes 
bent  down:  while  Urian  stood  looking  on  in  respectfnl  thought. 

"  What  a  friendship  that  might  have  heeo  1  I  never  dr^ia 
of  Urian  without  eeeing  Clement  too — Urian  speaks  to  me, 
or  does  something, — but  Clement  only  flits  roond  Urian,  and 

•'  Bat  I  mnst  not  forget  to  tell  yon,  that  the  next  tnoming, 
before  be  was  out  of  bia  room,  a  footman  of  Madame  de  Crony's 
brought  Urian  tbe  starbng's  nest. 

"Weill  we  came  back  to  England,  and  tbe  boys  were  to 
correspond;  and  Madame  de  Cr^quyand  I  exchanged  civilitieB; 
and  Urbn  went  to  sea. 

"  After  that,  all  seemed  to  drop  away.  I  cannot  tell  yon  all. 
HowBTor,  to  confine  myself  to  tho  De  Crequya.  1  had  a  letter 
&om  Clement ;  I  knew  he  felt  his  friend's  death  deeply ;  but 
I  sboTild  never  have  leamt  it  from  tbe  letter  be  sent.  It  was 
formal,  and  seemed  like  cbaff  to  my  hungering  heart.  Poor 
fellow  I  I  dare  say  he  bad  found  it  hard  to  write.  What  could 
be — or  any  one — say  to  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child? 
Tbe  world  does  not  think  so,  and,  in  general,  one  must  conform 
to  the  customs  of  tbe  world ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  ahould  Bay  that  reverent  silence  at  such  times  is 
tbe  tenderest  balm.  Madame  de  Cr6quy  wrote  too.  But  I 
knew  ehe  could  not  feel  my  loss  so  much  as  Clement,  and 
therefore  ber  letter  was  not  such  a  disappointment.  She  and 
I  went  on  being  civil  and  polite  in  tbe  way  of  commiBsioiu, 
and  occ^ionally  introducing  frienda  to  each  other,  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  we  ce^ed  to  have  any  intercom-ae.  Then 
tbe  terrible  £evolution  came.  No  one  who  did  not  live  at 
those  times  can  imagine  tbe  daily  expectation  of  news, — tbe 
hourly  terror  of  rmuours  aflfecting  the  fortunes  and  lives  of 
those  whom  most  of  us  bad  known  as  pleasant  hosts,  receiring 
09  with  peaceful  welcome  in  their  magnifi.cent  bonses.  Of 
course,  there  was  sin  enongh  and  suffering  enough  behiiid  th« 
scenes ;  but  we  English  visitors  to  Paris  had  seen  littla  or 
nothing  of  that, — and  I  had  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  how 
even  Death  seemed  loth  to  choose  bis  victims  out  of  that 
brilliant   throng  whom  I  bud  known.     Madame  d^  Cr^quy's 
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one  boy  lived;  while  tlireo  out  of  my  eis  were 
we  hod  met  I     I  do  not  thinlc  nil  lote  are  equal, 
that  I  know  tlio  end  of  her  liopea ;  bat  I  do  say  that  whatever 
our  individual  lot  is,  it  ia  our  duly  to  accept  it,  without  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  otherB. 

"The  times  were  thick  with  gloom  and  terror.  'What  next?' 
was  the  question  we  asked  of  every  one  who  brought  ns  news 
from  Parie.  Where  were  these  demons  hidden  when,  bo  few 
yeaiB  ago,  we  danced  and  feasted,  and  enjoyed  the  hriUiant 
galoQB  and  the  charming  friendships  of  Paris  ? 

"  One  evening,  I  was  sitting  atone  in  Saint  James's  Square ; 
my  lord  off  at  the  club  with  Mr.  Fos  and  others :  he  liad  left 
me,  thinking  that  I  should  go  to  one  of  the  many  places  to 
aibich  I  had  been  invited  for  that  evening;  hut  I  hud  no  heart 
to  go  tmywheie,  for  it  was  poor  Urian's  birthday,  and  I  had 
not  even  nmg  for  lights,  though  the  day  was  feat  closing  in, 
but  waa  thinking  over  all  his  pretty  ways,  and  on  his  warm. 
affectionate  natoie,  and  how  often  I  had  been  too  hasty  in 
speaking  to  bim,  for  all  I  loved  him  so  dearly ;  and  how  I 
Boomed  to  have  neglected  and  dropped  his  dear  friend  Clement, 
who  might  even  now  be  in  need  of  help  in  that  cruel,  bloody 
Farie.  1  say  I  was  thinking  reproachftilly  of  all  IJiis,  imd 
ptrtionlai'ly  of  Clement  de  CriSquy  in  connection  with  Urian, 
when  Fenwiok  brought  me  a  note,  seidod  with  a  coat-of-anus 
I  knew  well,  though  I  could  not  remember  at  the  moment 
irbeie  I  had  seen  it.  I  puzziiid  over  it,  as  one  does  sometimes, 
br  A  minute  or  more,  before  I  opened  the  letter.  In  a  moment 
I  BW  it  was  from  Clement  de  CrAjuy.  '  My  mother  is  here,' 
lu  said :  'she  is  very  ill,  and  I  am  bewildei^  in  this  strango 
ootrntry.  May  I  entreat  you  to  receive  me  for  a  few  minutes  ?' 
The  bearer  of  the  note  was  the  woman  of  the  house  wheie  they 
lodged.  I  had  bcr  brought  up  into  the  anteroom,  and  questioned 
her  myseH  wlulo  my  carriage  was  being  brought  round.  They 
had  orriTed  in  London  a  fortnight  or  so  before :  she  bad 
not  known  their  quality,  judging  them  (according  to  her  kind) 
by  tlieir  dress  and  their  luggage  ;  poor  enough,  no  doubt.  The 
lady  had  never  left  her  beiboom  aince  her  arrival;  the  young 
man  waited  upon  her,  did  everything  for  her,  never  left  her, 
in  &ct ;  only  she  (the  messenger)  had  promised  to  stay  within 
call,  as  soon  as  she  returned,  while  he  went  out  somewhere. 
Shu  could  hardly  understand  him,  he  spoke  English  so  badly. 
Be  had  never  spoken  it,  I  dare  say,  since  he  had  talked  to  my 
Vtiaa, 
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'  Tn  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  scarce  knew  what  I  dM;  1' 
hade  the  housekeeper  pnt  up  eyery  delicacy  she  had,  in  order 
to  tempt  the  inv^d,  whom  yet  I  hoped  to  bring  back  with 
me  to  our  honee.  When  the  carriage  waa  ready  I  took  thu 
good  woman  with  me  to  show  ns  the  exact  way,  which  my 
ooachman  professed  not  to  know ;  for,  indeed,  they  were  Btayiug 
at  hut  a  poor  kind  of  phiee  at  the  bock  of  Leiced«r  Square,  of 
which  they  hod  heard,  as  Clement  told  me  ofteiwards,  from  one 
of  the  fishermen  who  hod  curiod  them  across  from  the  Dutch 
cDBst  in  their  disguises  oB  a  Frieshmd  peasant  and  his  mother. 
They  hod  some  jewels  of  volne  concealed  lomid  their  persons ; 
hut  their  ready  money  was  all  spent  before  1  saw  them,  and 
Clement  had  been  tm willing  to  leave  his  mother,  even  for  tho 
time  necessary  to  ascertain  the  beet  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
diamonds,  for,  overcome  with  distress  of  mind  and  bodily 
fatigue,  she  had  reached  London  only  to  take  to  her  bed 
in  a  sort  of  low,  nervous  fever,  in  which  hor  chief  and  only  idea 
Beemed  to  be  that  Clement  was  about  to  be  token  from  her  to 
some  prison  oe  other ;  and  if  he  were  out  of  her  sight,  thoagU 
but  for  a  minute,  she  cried  like  a  child,  and  could  not  bu 
pacified  or  comforted.  The  landlady  was  a  kind,  good  woman, 
and  though  she  bat  half  understood  the  case,  she  was  truly 
sorry  for  them,  as  foreigners,  and  the  mother  sick  in  a  strange 

"  I  sent  her  forwards  to  request  permission  for  my  entrance. 
In  a  moment  I  saw  Clement— a  tcdl,  elegant  young  man,  in  a 
curious  dress  of  coarse  cloth,  standing  at  the  open  door  of  a 
room,  and  evidently — even  before  he  accosted  me — striving  to 
soothe  the  terrors  of  his  mother  inside.  I  went  towards  him, 
and  would  have  token  his  hand,  but  he  bent  down  and  kissed 

"  ■  May  I  come  in,  miidome  ? '  I  osked,  looking  at  the  poor 
sick  lady,  lying  in  the  dark,  dingy  bed,  ber  head  propped  op  on 
coarse  and  dirty  pniows,  and  gazing  with  offiighted  eyes  at  all 
that  was  going  on. 

'"Clement  I  Clement  I  come  to  me  I'  she  cried;  and  when 
he  went  to  the  bedside  she  turned  en  one  side,  and  took  hifl 
hand  in  both  of  here,  and  began  strokiiig  it,  and  looldiig 
'"""  ''"   "    T.iLjpiId  scarce  keep  back  my  tears. 
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"  Ha  stoofl.  there  quite  etill,  except  that  from  time  to  time  hs 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone.  At  laat  I  itdronced  iutu  tlie  room,  bo 
that  I  could  talk  to  him,  without  renewing  her  alarm.  I  aaked  for 
the  doctor's  address ;  for  I  had  heard  that  thoy  had  called  in 
tome  one,  at  their  landlady's  rocommnndiitiDn :  but  I  could 
hardly  nndorBtand  Clement's  broken  English,  and  mis- 
pronuneiatiin  of  our  proper  names,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  womaD  herself.  I  could  not  eay  ninch  to  Clement,  for  hie 
attention  wsa  perpetually  needed  by  his  mother,  who  never 
seemed  to  perceiye  that  I  was  there.  But  I  told  him  not  to 
fear,  however  long  I  might  be  away,  for  that  I  would  return 
before  night ;  and,  bidding  the  woman  take  charge  of  all  the 
heterogeneous  things  the  housekeeper  had  put  up,  and  leaving 
one  of  my  men  in  3ie  house,  who  could  understand  a  few  words 
nf  French,  with  directions  that  he  was  to  hold  himself  at 
Madame  de  Or^qny's  ordors  until  I  sent  or  gave  liim  fresh 
oonunandB,  I  drove  off  to  the  doctor's.  What  I  wanted  was  his 
penmBsion  to  remove  Madame  de  Cr^quy  to  my  own  house,  and 
to  lefun  how  it  best  could  bo  ddne  ;  for  I  saw  that  every 
movement  in  the  room,  every  sound  except  Cl^Jnent's  voice, 
lironght  on  a  fresh  access  of  trembling  and  nervous  agitation. 

"The  doctor  was,  I  should  think,  a  clevor  nirai ;  but  he  had 
that  kind  of  abrupt  manner  which  people  get  who  have  much  ti> 
ilo  with  the  lower  orders. 

"  I  told  him  the  story  of  his  patient,  the  intereEt  I  had  in  her, 
iLOd  the  wish  I  entertained  of  removing  her  to  my  own  house. 

'* '  It  can't  be  done,'  said  he.     '  Any  change  will  kill  her.' 

"'But  it  must  be  done,'  I  replied.     'And  it  shall  not  kUl 

"  '  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  said  lie,  turning  away 
from  the  oorriago  door,  and  making  as  though  he  would  go  back 
into  the  house. 

"  '  Stop  a  moment.  Tou  must  help  me ;  and,  if  you  do,  yon 
efanll  have  reason  to  he  glad,  for  I  will  ^ve  you  fifty  pounds 
down  with  pleasure.     If  you  won't  do  it,  another  shall.' 

"He  looked  at  me,  then  (furtively)  at  the  oarrioge,  hesitated, 
and  then  said:  'You  do  not  mind  espeiao,  apparently,  I 
suppose  you  are  a  rich  lady  of  quality.  Such  folks  will  not 
slick  at  such  trifles  as  the  life  or  death  of  a  sick  woman  to  get 
their  own  way,  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  help  you,  for  if  I  don't, 
another  will.' 

"  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said,  so  that  he  would  aBsist  me.  1 
that  she  was  in  a  state  to  require  opiates ;  and  I 
u  Cbristopbcr  Sly,  you  may  ho  sure,  so  1  t(^^| 
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him  what  I  had  in  my  head.  That  in  the  dead  of  uight,- 
qiiiet  time  in  the  Btrecte,^8ho  ahould  be  carried  in  a  LoBpitol 
fitter,  softly  and  warmly  cohered  over,  from  the  Leicester 
Sqnare  lodging-hoiiBO  to  reoms  that  I  wonld  have  in  perfect 
roadineEB  for  her.  As  I  planned,  eo  it  was  done.  I  lot 
Olfiraent  know,  by  a  note,  of  njy  design.  I  had  all  prepared  at 
home.  And  we  walked  about  my  house  as  though  shod  with 
velvet,  while  the  porter  watched  at  the  open  door.  At  lost, 
through  the  dtirkneBB,  I  Baw  the  lanterns  carried  by  my  men, 
who  were  leading  the  little  prnceesion.  The  litter  looked  like  a 
heaxse;  on  one  side  walked  the  doctor,  en  the  other  Clement; 
they  came  Boftly  and  Bwiftly  along.  I  could  not  try  any  &rtlier 
experiment;  we  dared  not  chnnge  her  clothes;  ahe  was  laid  in 
the  bed  in  the  landlady's  coarse  night-gear,  and  covered  over 
warmly,  and  loft  in  the  shaded,  scented  room,  with  a  niirse  and  the 
doctor  watching  by  her,  while  I  led  Clement  to  the  dressing- 
room  adjoining,  in  which  I  had  had  a,  bed  placed  for  bim. 
Farther  than  that  he  would  not  go ;  and  there  I  had  re- 
freshmentB  brought.  Meanwhile,  he  had  shown  his  gratitude  by 
every  possible  action  (for  we  none  of  us  dared  to  Bpeak) :  he 
had  bieeled  at  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  left  it  wet 
with  his  tears.  He  had  thrown  up  his  arms  to  Heaven,  and 
prayed  earnestly,  as  I  could  soe  by  the  movement  of  his  lips. 
I  allowed  liim  to  reheve  himself  hy  these  dumb  expressions,  if 
I  may  BO  call  them,  —  and  then  I  loft  lii"!,  and  went  to  my  own 
rooms  to  sit  v^  for  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  I  had  done. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  all  right ;  and  neither  my  lord  nor  I 
oould  Bleep  for  wondering  how  Hodame  de  Cr^uy  would  bear 
her  awakening.  I  had  engaged  the  doctor,  to  whose  face  and 
voice  she  was  accustomed,  to  remain  with  her  all  night :  the 
nurse  was  e^Iperieneed,  and  Clement  was  within  coll.  But  it 
was  with  the  greatest  relief  that  I  heard  from  my  own  woman, 
when  she  brought  me  my  chocolate,  that  Madame  de  Crfquy 
(Monsieur  had  said)  had  awakened  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
been  for  many  days.  To  be  sure,  the  whde  aspect  of  the 
bed-chamber  ninst  have  been  more  familiar  to  her  than  the 
miserable  place  where  I  had  found  her,  and  she  must  have 
intuitively  felt  herself  among  frieoda. 

"  My  lord  was  scandalized  at  Clement's  dress,  which,  after  tita 
first  moment  of  seeing  him  I  had  forgotten,  in  thinking  of  other 
things,  and  for  which  I  had  not  prepared  Lord  Ludlow.  H» 
sent  for  his  own  tailor,  and  bade  him  bring  patterns  of  Btn^ 
and  engage  his  men  to  work  night  and  day  till  Clement  could 
ftppoar  as  became  his  rank.     In  short,  in  a  few  days  so  much  of 
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tnteee  of  their  flight  were  removed,  that  wo  hod  olmo^ 
forgotten  the  tenihle  csnseE  of  it,  and  ratlior  felt  as  if  they  had 
come  on  a  risit  to  us  than  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
their  country.  Their  diamondB,  too,  were  Bold  well  by  my 
lord's  agents,  thongh  the  London  ^opa  were  stocked  with 
jewellery,  and  such  portable  valuables,  some  of  rare  and  eurious 
feahion,  which  were  sold  for  half  their  real  value  by  emigrants 
who  conld  not  afford  to  wait.  Madame  de  Cr^quy  was 
recovering  her  health,  although  her  strength  was  sadly  gone, 
and  she  would  never  be  equal  to  such  another  flight,  as  the 
perilous  one  which  she  hod  gone  through,  and  to  which  Bhe 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  reference.  For  some  time  things 
continned  in  this  state ; — the  De  Cr^quya  still  our  honoured 
visitorSi^many  houses  besides  <mr  own,  even  among  our  own 
fifiends,  open  to  receive  the  poor  flying  nobility  of  France, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  brutal  republicans,  and  every 
frefihly-arrivGd  emigrant  bringing  new  tales  of  horror,  as  if  these 
revolntionists  were  drunk  with  blood,  and  mad  to  devise  new 
atrocities.  One  day  Clement ; — I  should  toll  yon  he  had 
been  presented  to  our  good  King  George  and  the  sweet  Queen, 
and  they  had  accosted  him  most  graciously,  and  his  beauty  and 
elegance,  and  some  of  the  oircunistancos  attendant  on  hia  flight, 
made  him  be  received  in  the  world  quite  like  a  hero  of  romance : 
he  might  have  been  on  intimate  terms  in  many  s  distin- 
guished house,  bad  he  cared  to  visit  much;  but  he  accotn- 
ponied  my  lord  and  me  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  languor, 
which  I  sometimes  fancied  made  h'™  be  all  the  more  songht 
after :  Monkshaven  (that  was  the  title  my  eldest  son  bore) 
tried  in  vain  to  interest  him  in  all  young  men's  spurts. 
Bat  no  I  it  was  the  some  throngh  aU.  His  mother  took  for 
more  interest  in  the  on-dits  of  the  London  world,  into  which 
she  waa  tar  too  great  an  invalid  to  venture,  than  he  did  in  the 
aheolnte  events  themselves,  in  which  he  might  have  been  an 
actor.  One  day.  as  I  waa  saying,  an  old  Frenchman  of  a 
humble  class  presented  himself  to  our  servants,  several  of  wLcm 
Dnderetood  French ;  and  tlirougb  Medlicott,  I  loamt  that  he 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  De  Cr6jujs;  not  with 
their  Paris-life ;  but  I  &ncy  he  had  been  totendant  of  their 
estates  in  the  country ;  estates  which  were  more  useful  aa 
hnnting-groanda  than  as  adding  to  their  income.  However, 
there  was  the  eld  man  ;  and  with  him,  wrapped  round  his 
|>er8on,  bo  had  broaglit  the  long  parchment  rolls,  and  deeds 
'~  '  ■'  ig  to  their  property.  These  he  would  deliver  np  to  none 
ionaicur  de  Crequy,  the  rightful  owner ;  and  Clement  was 
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I  out  yriih  Monkehaven,  bo  the  old  man  waited ;  and  wlien  ClimcBt 
Fj  come  in,  I  told  him  of  t!ie  etewatd'e  Hmval,  and  how  lie  bad 
|-  Twen  oared  for  by  my  people.  Clement  went  directly  to  bw 
I  liiia.  He  was  a  long  time  away,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him  to 
e  ont  with  mo,  for  some  purpoee  or  another,  I  scarce  know 

■  what,  bat  I  remember  I  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  was  jnst  in 
■the  a<,-t  of  ringing  the  bell  to  desire  that  he  might  be  reminded 

■  of  hie  engagement  with  me,  when  he  came  in,  his  iace  as  white 
f  «B  the  powder  in  his  hair,  his  bcantiful  eyes  dilated  with  honor. 

■  1  saw  that  he  had  heard  something  that  touched  him  even  moie 
fcloBely  than  the  usual  tales  which  every  freal)  emigrant  bronght. 

" '  What  is  it,  CMraent  ?'  I  adtod. 

''  He  clasped  hie  hands,  and  looked  aa  though  he  tried  to 

I  speak,  but  could  not  bring  out  the  words. 

I      " '  They  have  guillotined  my  unole  I'  said  he  at  last.     Now,  1 

I    knevr  that  there  was  a  Count  de  Crequy;   but  I  had  alwuys 

imderetood  that  the  older  branch  held  very  little  commtioication 

with  him;  in  &ct,  that  he  was  a  vaxirien  of  some  kind,  and 

rather  a  disgrace  than  otherwise  to  the  family.     So,  perhaps,  1 

WBB  hard-hearted  ;  hut  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  esceea  uf 

emotion,  till  I  saw  that  peculiar  lock  in  hia  eyes  that  many 

people  hare  when  there  is  more  terror  in  their  hearts  than  they 

dare  put  into  words.     He  wanted  me  to  understMid  something 

without  his  saying  it ;  but  how  could  I  ?    I  had  never  heard  of 

a  Mademoiselle  do  Crequy. 

" '  Yirginie  !'  at  last  he  uttered.     In  an  instant  I  imdeistood 

it  all,  and  remembered  that,  if  Urian  hod  lived,  he  too  igight 

^  have  been  in  love. 

"  '  Tout  uncle's  daughter  ?'  I  inquired. 

" '  My  cousin,'  he  replied, 

"  I  did  not  say,  '  your  betrothed,'  but  I  Lad  no  doubt  f 

ffBB  mistaken,  however, 

"  '  0  madamo  I'  he  continued,  '  her  mother  diod  long  ago — ^her    ' 

thar  now — and  ahe  is  in  daily  feai', — olone,  deserted ' 

"  '  la  she  in  the  Ahbaye  ?'  asked  I, 

"  'No  1  she  is  is  hiding  with  the  widow  of  her  bther'e  old 

concierge.     Any  day  thoy  may  search  the  house  for  aristocnts. 

They  are  seeking  liiem  everywhere.     Then,  not  her  life  alone, 

but  that  of  the  old  woman,  her  hostess,  is  sacrificed.     The  old 

a  knows  this,  and  trejnhlos  with  fear.    Even  if  she  is  bi&ve 

I    enough  to  bo  faithful,  her  fears  would  betray  her,  should  the 

I  house  be  searched.     Yet,  there  is  no  one  to  help  Virginie  to 

!he  is  alone  in  Paris.' 

what  was  in  his  mind.     Ho  was  fretting  oi 
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fl^&ioliisconmii'B  aBsistoace;  but  the  ttonght  of  Me  mother  n 
^nuned  him.  I  woald  not  have  kept  back  Uritui  &om  each  an 
emuid  at  snch  a  time.  How  should  I  restntm  him  ?  And  yet, 
pechnpa,  I  did  ivrong  in  not  wging  the  chances  of  danger  more. 
Still,  if  it  w&B  danger  to  him,  was  it  not  the  same  or  oven  greater 
danger  to  her? — for  the  French  Gparod  neither  age  nor  eeiin 
those  wicked  days  of  twror.  So  I  rather  fall  in  with  his  wish, 
and  encouraged  him  to  think  how  beet  and  moet  prudently  it 
might  be  fulfilled ;  never  doubting,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  and  J 
luB  cousin  were  troth-plighted.  1 

"Bnt  when  I  went  to  Madame  de  Crequy — after  he  had  im-« 
parted  his,  or  lathoi'  oui  plan  to  her — I  fonnd  ont  my  mistake. 
She,  who  was  in  general  too  feeble  to  walk  across  the  room  save 
slowly,  and  with  a  stick,  was  going  from  end  to  end  with  quick, 
tottering  steps ;  and,  if  now  and  then  she  sank  apon  a  clutir,  it 
seamed  as  if  she  could  not  rest,  for  she  was  up  again  in  a  mo- 
ment, pacing  along,  wringing  her  hands,  mid  speaking  rapidly 
to  herself.  When  she  saw  me,  she  stopped ;  '  Madame,'  ehe 
said,  'you  have  lost  your  own  boy,     Tou  might  hove  left  i 

"  I  was  so  astonished — I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  I  bad  _ 
spoken  to  Clement  as  if  his  mother's  consent  were  secure  (as  Z  J 
had  felt  my  own  would  have  been  if  Urian  had  been  olive  to  ask  1 
it).  Of  course,  both  he  and  I  knew  that  his  mother's  consent  ( 
most  be  asked  and  obtained,  before  he  could  leave  her  to  go  o: 
sncb  an  undertaking ;  but,  somehow,  uy  blood  always  rose  at  I 
the  sight  01  sound  of  danger  i  perha^m,  because  my  life  had  been  i 
BO  peaceful  Poor  Madame  de  Cr^quy  I  it  wbs  otherwise  witb  I 
her  J  she  despaired  while  I  hoped,  and  Clement  trosted.  I 

" '  Dear  Madame  de  Crequy,'  said  I,  '  he  will  ret;uTi  safely  to  -I 
ns  J  every  precaution  shall  he  taken,  that  either  he  or  you,  at  ^ 
my  lord,  or  Monkshaven  can  think  of ;  but  he  cannot  leave  a  gill 
— his  nearest  relation  save  you— his  betrothed,  ia  ^e  not  ?' 

" '  His  betrothed  1'  cried  sho,  now  at  the  ntnioBt  pitch  of  her 
excitement,  '  Virginie  betrothed  to  Clement  ? — no  1  thank  hea- 
ven, not  ao  bad  as  that  1  Yet  it  might  have  been.  But  made- 
moiBelle  scorned  my  Bon  1  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,    Now  ie  the  tune  for  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  I' 

"  Clement  had  entered  at  the  door  behind  hie  mother  as  she 
thne  spoke.  Hia  face  was  set  and  pale,  till  it  looked  as  gray  ajid 
immovable  as  if  it  had  been  earned  in  stone.  He  came  forward 
and  stood  before  his  mother.  She  stopped  her  walk,  throw  ba<:k 
'  'y  head,  and  the  two  looked  each  other  steadily  ii 
ir  a  minute  or  two  in  this  attitude,  her  proud  ani 
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Bolnte  gaze  never  flinuhmg  or  waTering.he  went  down  npon  ona 
knee,  and,  tsking  hei  band — ber  hard,  etuny  band,  which  neva 
closed  on  his,  but  remained  stntigbt  and  stiff : 

■  Mother,'  be  pleaded,  '  withdraw  your  prohibition.  Let  dm 
go  I' 

What  were  ber  words?'  Madame  de  Cr&juy  replied, 
elowly,  08  if  forcing  ber  memory  to  the  extreme  of  accuracy. 
'  My  cousin,'  she  said,  '  when  I  marry,  I  many  a  ttimi^  not  » 
pctit-maftre.  I  marry  a  man  who,  whatever  his  rank  may  be. 
will  add  dignity  to  tbo  human  raee  by  his  Tirtnea,  and  not  be 
content  to  live  in  an  effeminate  court  on  the  traditions  of  part 
grandeur.'  She  borrowed  ber  words  from  the  infamous  Jean< 
Jacques  Bousseau,  the  friend  of  her  scarce  less  in&mons  &tber, 
— nay  1  I  will  say  it, — if  not  her  words,  she  borrowed  her  prin- 
ciples.   And  my  son  to  request  her  to  marry  liini  I' 

" '  It  was  my  lather's  written  wish,'  said  Clement. 

" '  Bnt  did  you  not  love  her  ?  Ton  plead  your  fiither'a  words, 
■ — words  written  twelve  years  before, — and  as  if  that  were  your 
reason  for  being  indifierent  to  my  dislike  to  the  alliance.  But 
you  requested  ber  to  marry  you,^and  she  refused  yon  with  in- 
solent contempt ;  and  now  you  are  ready  to  leave  me, — leave  ma 
desolate  in  a  foreign  land ■' 

"'Desolate  I  my  mother!  and  the  Countess  Ludlow  stands 

"  '  Pardon,  madamo  1  Bnt  all  the  earth,  though  it  were  full 
of  kind  hearts,  is  but  a  desolation  and  a  desert  place  to  a  mother 
when  ber  only  child  is  absent.  And  you,  Clement,  would  leave 
me  for  this  Virginie,^ — this  degenerate  Do  Cr^quy,  tainted  with 
the  atheism  of  the  EncyclopAlietes  !  She  is  only  reaping  some 
of  the  fruit  of  the  harvest  whereof  ber  Mends  have  sown  the 
seed.  Let  ber  alone  I  Doubtless  she  has  Mends — it  may  be 
lovers — among  these  demons,  who,  under  tbe  cry  of  liberty, 
commit  every  licence.  Let  her  alone,  Clement  I  She  refdsed 
you  with  scorn  :  bo  too  proud  to  notice  her  now.' 
" '  Mother,  I  cannot  think  of  myself ;  only  of  her.' 
" '  Think  of  me,  then  1  I,  your  mother,  forbid  you  to  go.' 
"  Clement  bowed  low,  and  went  out  of  the  room  instantly,  u 
one  blinded.  She  saw  his  groping  movement,  and,  for  an  in- 
Btant,  I  think  ber  heart  was  touched.  But  she  turned  to  me, 
and  tried  to  eicolpate  her  past  violence  by  dilatiug-npoa  her 
wrongs,  and  they  certainly  were  many,  I'he  Count,  ber  hus- 
band's younger  brother,  1^  invariably  tried  to  make  miseluef 
b*:tween  husband  and  wife.  He  had  been  tbe  cleverer  man  of 
tbe  two,  and  had  possessed  extraordinary  influence  over  her  has- 
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Iwnd.  She  Gnspect«d  >iiiti  of  having  instigated  thut  cIqubo  in 
Iier  bnsboad's  will,  by  which  the  HarqaiH  expressed  hie  wieh  foi 
the  marriage  of  the  cousins.  The  Count  bad  bad  some  interest 
in  the  manngenmnt  of  tho  De  Cliquy  property  ditriug  her  son's 
minority.  Indeed,  I  remembered  then,  that  it  was  throngh  Count 
de  Creijay  that  Lord  Ludlow  had  first  henrd  of  the  apartment 
which  we  Afterwards  took  in  the  Hotel  do  Cr^quy ;  and  then  the 
recollection  of  a  past  feeling  came  distinctly  out  of  the  mist,  as  it 
were  ;  and  I  called  to  mind  how,  when  we  first  took  up  our  abode 
in  the  Hotel  de  Cr^quy,  both  Lord  Ludlow  and  I  imagined  that  the 
uiangcmeat  was  displeasing  to  our  hostess :  and  how  it  had 
taken  US  a  considerable  time  before  we  had  been  able  to  eeta- 
blieh  relations  of  friendship  with  her,  Teai's  after  o\u  Tisit, 
she  began  to  suspect  that  Clement  (wboni  ahe  could  not  forbid 
to  visit  At  his  uncle's  honse,  considering  the  terms  on  which  his 
fiitfa«T  bud  been  with  his  brother  ;  though  she  herself  never  set 
fi»ot  over  the  Count  do  Cr6quy'8  threshold)  was  attaching  him- 
self to  mademoiselle,  his  cousin :  and  she  made  cautious  in- 
qniries  as  to  the  appearance,  character,  and  disposition  of  the 
young  lady.  Mademoiselle  was  not  handsome,  tbey  said ;  but 
of  a  6aa  figure,  and  generally  considered  as  having  a  very  noble 
and  attractive  presence.  In  character  she  was  danng  andwilfol 
(said  one  set) ;  original  and  independent  (said  another).  8he 
was  much  indulged  by  her  father,  who  hod  given  ber  something 
of  a  man's  education,  and  selected  for  her  intimate  friend  a  young 
lady  below  her  in  rank,  one  of  the  EureBUcracie,  a  MademoiscUu 
Necker,  daughter  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Mademoiselle 
de  Or^quy  was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  free-thinking  salonc 
of  Paris ;  among  people  who  were  always  foil  of  plans  for  sub- 
verting society.  '  And  did  Clement  affaot  such  people  ?'  Madame 
de  Crequy  b»l  asked  with  some  anxiety.  No  I  Monsieur  de 
Cr^qny  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  nor  thought  for  anything  but 
hia  conain,  while  she  was  by.  And  she  9  She  hardly  took 
notice  of  his  devotion,  bo  evident  to  every  one  else.  The  proud 
creature  I  Bat  perhaps  that  was  her  haughty  way  of  concealing 
what  she  felt.  And  so  Madame  de  Crequy  listened,  and  ques- 
tioned, and  learnt  nothing  decided,  nntil  one  day  she  surprised 
dement  with  the  note  in  his  hand,  of  whiob  she  remembered 
the  stinging  words  so  well,  in  which  Virginie  had  said,  in  reply 
(o  a  proposal  Clement  had  sent  her  through  her  father,  that 
'When  she  married  she  married  a  man,  not  a  potit-raaitre." 

"  Clement  was  justly  indignant  at  the  insulting  nature  of  the 
mtmnnr  Virginie  had  sent  to  a  proposal,  respectful  in  its  tone, 
md  which  was,  after  all,  but  the  cool,  hardened  lava  over  n 
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baming  heart.  He  aci^nJeEced  in  his  mother's  desire,  that  lie 
Rhould  not  agnin  present  binteelf  in  Lie  ancle's  salons ;  bnt  he 
ditl  not  forget  Virginie,  though  he  never  mentioned  her  name. 

"Madame  de  Creqay  and  her  eon  were  among  the  earliest 
proBcrita,  as  they  ware  of  the  strongest  possible  royalists,  and 
aristocrats,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  horrid  Sansculottes  to 
term  those  who  adhered  to  the  habits  of  expresmon  and  action  in 
which  it  was  their  pride  to  have  been  educated.      They  had  left 

■  Furis  some  weeks  before  they  bad  arrived  in  Ei  gland,  and 
Client's  belief  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  E6tel  de  Crequy  had 
oertainly  been,  that  his  uncle  was  not  merely  safe,  bnt  radier  a 
popular  man  with  the  party  in  power.  And,  as  nil  commcnicatioD 
having  relation  to  private  individuals  of  a  reliable  kind  was  ' 
tercBpted,  Monsieur  de  Orequyhad  felt  but  little  anxiety  for 
imcle  and  cousin,  in  comparison  with  what  he  did  for  mony  other 
friends  of  very  different  opinions  in  politics,  nntU  the  day  when 
he  was  Btmmed  by  the  &t^  information  that  oven  his  progressive 
uncle  was  guillotined,  and  learnt  that  his  consin  was  imprisoned 
by  the  licence  of  the  mob,  whose  rights  (as  she  called  them)  she 
was  always  advocating. 

■  "When  I  had  heard  oil  this  stoiy,  1  confess  I  lost  in  syinpathy 
for  Clement  what  I  gained  for  his  mother.  Vu'ginie's  life  did 
not  seem  to  me  worth  the  risk  that  Gl^meut's  would  run.  Bnt 
when  I  saw  him — sad,  depressed,  nay,  hopeless — going  obonl 
like  one  oppressed  by  a  heavy  dream  which  he  cannot  sluke  ftS; 
oaring  neither  to  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  yet  bearing  all  with  silent 
dignity,  and  even  trying  to  force  a  poor,  faint  smile  when  he 
caught  my  anxieus  eyes ;  I  turned  round  again,  and  wondered 
how  Madame  de  Cn^quy  could  resist  this  mute  pleading  of  her 
son's  altered  appearance.  As  for  my  Lord  Ludlow  and  Uonka- 
haven,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  case,  they  wfa:o  indignant 
that  any  mother  should  attempt  to  keep  a  son  out  of  honourable 
danger ;  and  it  was  hononrable,  and  a  clear  duty  (according  to 
them)  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  a  helpless  orphan  girl,  his  next 
of  kin.  None  but  a  Frenchman,  said  my  lord,  would  hold  hira- 
seK  bound  by  on  old  woman's  whimsies  and  fears,  even  though 
she  v^ere  his  mother.  As  it  was,  he  was  chafing  hiineelf  to  death 
under  the  restraint.  If  he  went,  to  be  sure,  the — ~  wretches 
might  make  an  end  of  him,  as  they  hod  done  of  many  a  fine 
fellow ;  bnt  my  lord  would  take  heavy  odds,  that,  instead  of 
being  guillotined,  he  would  save  the  girl,  and  bring  her  safe  to 
England,  just  desperately  in  love  with  her  pi^server,  and  then 
we  would  have  a  jolly  wedding  down  at  Monkshaveii  My  Iffffl 
^^_      repeated  his  opinion  so  often  that  it  beoame  a  certain  pm|lljfli3 
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ia  his  mind  of  what  was  to  take  place ;  and,  one  day  ecoing    ' 
Clement  luok  uveii  paler  and  thinner  than  he  had  ever  dona  he- 
fore,  he  sent  a  mescuge  to  Madajne  de  Cteq^uy,  requosting  pei- 
miisioD  to  epoak  to  her  in  private. 

" '  For,  by  George  I'  said  he, '  she  ahull  hear  my  opinion,  and 
.not  Ifit  tiiat  lad  ol'  here  kil)  himaelf  by  fretting.  He's  too  good 
for  that.  If  he  had  been  au  Euglieli  lad,  ho  woold  have  been  off 
to  liie  sweetheart  long  before  this,  without  saying  with  yonr  leave 
or  by  your  leave  ;  but  being  a  Frenchman,  he  ia  all  for  .fflneas 
and  filial  piety, — filial  fiddle-eticks  I'  (My  lord  bad  run  away  to 
■tea,  when  a  boy,  against  his  father's  oonsent,  I  am  sorry  to  say ; 
and,  ea  all  had  ended  well,  and  he  had  eonio  back  to  find  both  his 
parents  alive,  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  as  maoh  aware  of  his 
laiilt  as  he  might  have  been  nnder  other  eircumstances.)  '  No, 
my  lady,'  he  wont  on,  '  don't  come  with  me.  A  woman  can 
manage  a  man  best  when  he  has  a  fit  of  obatiuaoy,  uud  a  man  can 
petBoade  a  woman  out  of  her  tantnmiB,  when  all  her  own  sex,  the 
whole  army  of  them,  would  fail.  Allow  me  te  go  alone  to  my 
tete-a-tete  with  madame.' 

"  What  he  said,  what  passed,  he  never  could  repeat ;  hut  he 
came  back  graver  than  he  went.  However,  the  point  was  gained  ; 
Madame  de  Creqny  withdrew  her  prohibition,  and  had  given  him 
leave  to  tell  ClemEOit  as  much. 

"  *  But  she  is  an  old  Cassandra,'  Baid  he.  '  Don't  let  the  lad 
ho  much  with  het  j  her  talk  would  destroy  the  oonrage  of  the 
braveBt  man ;  she  is  so  given  over  to  euperstition.'  Something 
that  she  had  said  had  touched  a  chord  in  my  lord's  nature  which 
he  inherited  from  his  Scotch  ancestors.  Long  afterwards,  I  ^ 
heard  what  this  was.     Medlicott  told  me.  ■ 

"  However,  my  lord  shook  off  all  fimcies  that  told  against  the  I 
fulfilment  of  Clement's  wishes.     All  that  afternoon  we  three  sat   , 
tfjgetber,  planning;  and  Monkshaven  pnesed  in  and  out,  execut- 
ing  our  commissions,  and  preparing  everything.    Towards  night- 
fall all  was  ready  for  Olement's  start  on  his  journey  towards  the 

"Madame  had  declined  seeing  any  of  us  since  my  lord's 
stormy  interview  with  her.  She  sent  word  that  ehe  was  fatigued, 
and  desirod  I'epose.  But,  of  conrse,  before  Clement  set  o^  be 
was  bound  to  wish  her  foiowell,  and  to  ask  for  her  blessing.  In 
order  to  avoid  an  agitating  conversation  between  mother  and 
aon,  my  lord  and  1  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 
C14ment  was  already  in  his  travelling-dress,  that  of  a  Norman 
"^™''  ,  which  Monkshaven  had,  with  infinite  tronble,  dis- 

1  the  possbssion  of  one  of  the  emigres  who  thronged 
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London,  and  who  had  made  hie  escape  from  the  shoreB  of  F 
in  this  disguise.  Clement's  plan  w&a,  to  go  down  to  the  coosl-i 
SuBBei,  and  get  Bome  of  the  fishing  or  amnggling  boate  to  ti 
him  across  to  the  French  coast  near  Dieppe.  There  a 
wonld  hare  to  change  his  dress.  Oh,  it  was  bo  well  p 
His  mother  was  startled  bj  hiB  disguise  (of  which  we  tiai 
thought  to  forewarn  her)  as  he  entered  her  apartment. 
either  that,  or  the  being  suddenly  roused  from  the  heavy  slnmbi 
into  which  she  was  apt  to  fall  when  she  was  left  alone,  gave  b 
mminer  an  ait  of  wildness  that  was  almost  like  insanity, 

"  '  Go,  go  I'  she  Baid  to  him,  almost  pushing  liim  awaj  as  I 
knelt  to  kiBS  her  hand.  '  Yirginie  is  heckoning  to  yon,  but  Ji 
don't  Bee  what  kind  of  a  hod  it  is ' 

" '  CUmont,  make  haste  1'  said  my  lord,  in  a  hurried  nuatu 
aB  if  to  intermpt  madame.  '  The  time  is  later  than  I  though 
and  you  must  not  miss  the  morning's  tide.  Bid  yooF  motbe 
good-bye  at  once,  and  let  us  he  off.'  For  my  lord  and  Blonb 
haven  were  to  ride  with  hira  to  an  inn  near  the  shore,  fron 
whence  he  was  to  walk  to  his  destination.  My  lord  almost  toc4 
him  by  the  arm  to  pull  him  away ;  and  they  were  gone,  and  ] 
was  left  alone  with  Madame  do  Cr^qny.  When  she  heard  ti 
horses'  feet,  she  seemed  to  find  ont  the  tmth,  as  if  for  the  fa 
time.  She  aet  her  teeth  together,  '  He  has  left  me  for  her  1'  si 
almost  Bcreamed.  '  Left  me  for  her  I'  she  kept  mnttering ;  am 
then,  as  the  wild  look  came  back  into  her  eyes,  she  sold,  almofl 
with  exultation,  '  But  I  did  not  give  him  my  blessing  1' " 
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"  Ail  night  Madia>ie  de  Cr^qny  rayed  in  delirium.  If  I  ooaU 
I  would  have  sent  for  Clement  hack  again.  I  did  send  off  oj 
man,  but  I  suppose  my  directions  were  confosed,  or  they  W8 
wrong,  for  he  came  back  after  my  lord's  return,  on  the  follomi 
afternoon.  By  this  time  Madame  de  Gr^quy  wrs  quieter:  si 
was,  indeed,  asleep  from  eihaustion  when  Lord  Ludlow  m 
Monhshaven  came  in.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  and  tbdc 
hopeAilness  bronght  me  ronnd  to  a  less  dispirited  Btate.  All  bv* 
gone  well :  they  had  accompanied  Clement  on  foot  along  tb 
shore,  until  they  had  met  with  a  lugger,  which  my  lord  had  haiM 
in  good  nautical  language.  The  captain  had  responded  to  tbMi 
freranason  terms  by  sending  a  boat  to  pick  up  bis  passenger,  ai 
by  Bu  invitation  to  breakfast  sent  through  a  spoaking-'trumfA 
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did  not  approve  of  eitlmr  tLe  nieftl  or  tbe  componj, 

mnd  to  the  inn,  but  my  lord  had  gone  with  Clement, 

«d  on  board,  upon  grog,  hiscuit,  frcsli-caught  fish — 

breakfoEt  he  ever  ate,'  ho  eaid,  but  that  was  probably 

the  appetite  his  night's  ride  had  given  him.    However, 

fellowship  had  evidently  woa  the  captain's  heart,  and 

bad  aet  soil  under  the  beet  auspices.  It  was  agreed  that 

tell  aU  this  to  Madame  de  Ot^quj,  if  she  inquired  ; 

it  would  be  wiser  not  to  renew  her  agitation  by  allnd- 

son'a  journey. 

with  her  conetantly  for  many  daye ;  but  ehe  never 
Clement.  She  forced  herself  to  talk  of  the  little  occnr- 
Parisian  society  in  former  days  :  she  tried  to  he  con- 
and  agreeable,  and  to  betray  no  aniciety  or  even 
the  object  of  CWment'a  journey ;  and,  as  far  as  unre- 
arts  could  go,  she  succeeded.  Bnt  the  tones  of  her 
sharp  and  yet  piteous,  as  if  she  were  in  constant  pain  ; 
mce  of  her  eye  hurried  and  fearful,  as  if  she  dared  not 
an  any  object, 
week  we  heard  of  Clement's  safe  arrival  on  the  French 
sent  a  letter  to  this  effect  by  the  captain  of  the 
r,  when,  the  latter  returned.  We  hoped  to  hear  again ; 
ttAer  week  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  news  of  Clement. 
1  Lord  Ludlow,  in  Madame  de  Cr6quy's  presence,  as  ho 
arranged,  of  the  note  I  had  received  fniia  her  eon,  in- 
e  of  his  landing  in  Fiance.  She  heard,  hot  she  took 
and  evidently  began  to  wonder  that  we  did  not  mention 
it  intelligence  of  him  in  the  same  manner  before  her ; 
'md  daily  I  began  to  fear  that  her  pride  would  give  way,  and 
Uut  she  would  supplicate  for  news  before  I  had  any  to  give  her. 
"One  morning,  on  my  awakening,  my  maid  told  me  that 
Ibdame  do  GrSquy  had  passed  a  wretched  night,  and  had  bidden 
Medlicott  (whom,  as  understanding  French,  and  speaking  it  pretty 
''ell,  tboogh  with  that  horrid  German  accent,  I  had  put  about 
iet)  request  that  I  would  go  to  madamo's  room  as  soon  as  I  was 
inutA. 

"l  know  what  wa«  coming,  and  I  trembled  all  the  time  they 
■ere  doing  my  hair,  and  o^erwise  arranging  me.  I  was  not 
nicomaged  by  my  lord's  speechos.  He  had  hoard  the  message, 
■nd  kept  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be  shot  than  have  to  tell 
ler  that  there  was  no  news  of  her  Bon ;  and  yet  he  said,  every  now 
>Md  tben,  when  I  was  at  the  lowest  pitcli  of  uneasinesii,  that  he 
liemir  cspt'cted  to  hear  again  :  that  some  day  soon  we  should  see 
Uiin  walking  in,  and  introdueing  Madeuioisello  de  Cr^quy  to  us. 
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"  Rowevei  at  last  I  was  ready,  and  go  I  mnet. 

"  Hei'  eyes  were  fiied  on  the  door  bj  which  I  entered,  I  wnnl 
op  to  the  bedside.  She  was  not  rongod,^ — she  bad  left  it  off  now 
fat  MTeral  days, — ehe  no  longer  attempted  to  keep  np  tlie  Tarn 

iw  of  not  feeling,  and  loving,  and  fearing, 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  she  did  not  speab,  and  I  was  glad  of 
the  reepite. 

"  '  ClSmeiit  ?'  Bhe  said  at  length,  covering  her  mouth  with 
handkerchief  the  minute  she  had  apoken,  that  I  might  not  see 
quiver. 

"  '  There  has  been  no  news  since  the  firet  letter,  saying  hot 
well  the  voyage  wae  performed,  and  how  safely  ho  had  landed — 
near  Dieppe,  you  know,'  I  replied  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 
*  My  lord  doea  not  expect  that  wo  shall  have  another  letter ;  he 
thinks  that  we  shall  see  him  soon.' 

"  There  was  no  answer.  As  I  looked,  imcortain  whether  to 
do  or  say  more,  she  slowly  turned  herself  in  bed,  afid  lay  witli 
her  face  to  the  wall ;  and,  aa  if  that  did  not  shut  ont  the  light 
of  day  and  the  busy,  happy  world  enongh,  she  put  out  her  trem- 
bling hands,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  There 
was  no  violenoe  ;  hardly  any  sound, 

"  I  told  her  what  my  lord  batl  said  about  Clement's  coming 
in  some  day,  and  taking  us  ttU  by  surprise,  I  did  not  believe 
it  myself,  but  it  viae  just  possible, — and  I  had  nothing  else  to 
say.  Pity,  to  one  who  was  striving  so  hafd  to  oonceal  her  feel- 
ings, 'would  have  been  impertinent.  Bhe  let  me  talk  ;  bat  she 
did  not  reply.  She  knew  that  my  words  were  vain  and  idle,  and 
had  no  root  in  my  belief,  as  well  as  I  did  myself. 

"  I  was  very  thankful  when  Medlioott  came  in  with 
breakfast,  and  gave  me  an  excuse  for  leaving. 

"  But  I  think  that  conversation  made  me  feel  more  anxions 
and  impatient  than  ever.  I  felt  olmoBt  pledged  to  Mndanie  tk 
CWquy  for  the  fulMlmout  of  the  vision  1  had  held  out.  T'  '  ' 
taken  entirely  to  her  bed  by  this  time :  not  from  illnt 
because  she  had  no  hope  within  her  to  stir  her  up  to  the  efTmt 
of  dressing.  In  the  same  way  she  hardly  cared  for  food, 
had  no  appetite, — why  eat  to  prolong  a  life  of  despair  t 
she  lot  Medlicott  feed  her,  sooner  than  take  the  trouble  ot 


"  And  80  it  went  on, — for  weeks,  months, — I  could  hardly 
count  the  timo,  it  seemed  so  long.  Medlicott  told  me  she  noticed 
a  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  ear  iu  Madamo  de  Cr^qny,  in- 
duced by  the  habit  of  listening  silently  for  the  slightest  miuantl 
'u  the  house.     Medlicott  was  always  a  minute  watcher  of 
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e  whom  she  catDd  about ;  and,  one  day,  sha  made  n 
aoti06  by  n  eign  madamo'e  acateuces  of  bearing,  ultliotigti  the  I 
qnick  expectation  was  but  evinced  for  a  moment  in  tbe  turn  \ 
oi  the  eyo,  the  hoshed  breath — and  then,  when  the  nnusual  foot- 
atep  tamed  into  mj  lord's  apartmeiita,  tLe  soft  quivering  aigh, 
sud  the  closed  eyelids, 

"  At  length  the  intendant  of  the  Da  Crequy  eatates, — tho  old  I 
man,  yon  will  remember,  whose  information  respecting  Virginia 
de  Cr^iuy  first  gave  Clement  the  desire  to  return  to  Paris, — 
oame  to  St.  James's  Sc[i;iare,  and  begged  to  speak  to  me.  I  mado 
haste  to  go  down  to  bini  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  sooner  than 
that  he  should  be  ofihered  into  mine,  for  fear  of  madome  hearing 
any  sonnd. 

"  Tho  old  man  stood — I  see  him  now— with  his  hat  held  be-  I 
fore  bJTn  in  both  his  bands ;  be  slowly  bowed  till  bis  face  toncbed  1 
it  when  I  came  in.    Such  long  excess  of  courtesy  augured  ill. 
He  waited  for  me  to  speak. 

"  '  Have  you  any  intelligence  ?'  I  inqnired.  Ho  hod  been 
often  to  tho  house  before,  to  ask  if  we  bad  received  any  news ; 
and  oucB  or  twice  I  had  seen  l"""! ,  but  this  was  the  lirst  time  be  ^ 
■had  begged  to  see  me. 

"  '  Yes,  madams,'  he  replied,  etill  standing  with  his  head  bent  | 
dawn,  like  a  child  in  disgrace. 
■* '  And  it  is  had  1'  I  ezolaimed. 

"  '  It  is  bad.'  Tor  a  moment  I  was  angry  at  the  eold  tone  in 
which  my  words  were  echoed ;  but  directly  afterwards  I  saw  the 
large,  alow,  heavy  tears  of  age  falling  down  the  old  man's  cheeks, 
itnd  on  to  the  sleeves  of  hispoor,  threadbare  coat. 

"  I  asked  him  bow  be  bad  heard  it :  it  seemed  as  though  I 
oonld  not  all  at  once  bear  to  bear  what  it  was.  He  told  me  that 
the  night  before,  in  crossing  Long  Acre,  he  hod  stumbled  upon 
an  old  acquaintance  of  hie ;  one  who,  like  himself,  hod  been  a 
dependent  upon  the  De  Crequy  family,  bnt  hod  managed  their 
Paris  offiiirs,  while  Fl^chier  had  taken  charge  of  their  estates  in 
tbe  country.  Both  were  now  emignuits,  and  living  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  small  available  talents  as  they  possessed,  Fl^obier, 
as  I  know,  earned  a  very  fair  livelihood  by  going  about  to  dress 
minds  for  dinner  parties.  Hia  compatriot,  Le  Febvre,  had  begun 
to  give  a  few  lessons  as  a  dancing-mnster.  One  of  them  took  the 
uthel  home  to  bis  lodgings ;  and  there,  when  their  most  im- 
Diediate  personal  adventures  had  been  hastily  talked  over,  came 
tho  inquiry  from  Fl^ehier  as  to  Monsieur  de  Orequy. 

"  '  Clement  wax  dead — gmllotined.  Yirgiuie  was  dead — 
gmllotined.' 
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"  When  Fl^cbier  had  told  me  thus  mucji,  he  eonld  ntH 
for  sobbing  ;  and  I,  myself,  could  hardly  toll  how  to  restrainliQ^ 
tears  Bnfficiontly,  until  I  could  go  to  my  own  room  and  be  &t 
liberty  to  give  way.  He  asked  my  leaTo  to  bring  in  his  friend 
Le  Febvre,  who  was  waUdng  in  the  square,  awaiting  a  possible 
Bnnunons  to  tell  his  story.  I  heard  afterwards  a  good  many  A&- 
tails,  which  tilled  up  tie  account,  and  made  me  feel — ^which 
brings  me  back  to  the  point  I  started  from — how  unfit  the  lower 
orders  are  for  being  trusted  indiscriminately  with  the  dangerous 
powers  of  education.  I  have  made  a  long  preamble,  bnt  now  I 
am  coming  to  the  moral  of  my  story." 

My  lady  was  trying  to  shake  off  the  emotion  which  she  evi- 
dently felt  in  recurring  to  this  sad  histoiy  of  Monsieur  de 
Gr^quy's  death.  Bhe  oame  behind  me,  and  arranged  my  pil- 
lows, and  then,  Boeing  I  had  been  crying — for,  indeed,  I  vna 
weak-spirited  at  the  time,  and  a  little  serred  to  unloose  my  tears 
— she  stooped  down,  and  kissed  my  forehead,  and  said  "  Poor 
child  1"  almost  as  if  she  thanked  me  for  feeling  that  old  grief  of 
hers, 

"  Being  once  in  France,  it  was  no  difficult  thing  for  Client 
to  get  into  Paris.  The  difficulty  in  those  days  was  to  leave,  not 
to  enter.  He  came  in  dressed  as  a  Norman  peasant,  in  charge  of 
A  load  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  which  one  of  the  Seine 
barges  was  freighted.  He  worked  hard  with  his  companions  in 
landing  and  flramging  their  produce  on  the  quays ;  aad  then, 
when  they  dispersed  to  get  their  break&sts  at  some  of  the  esta- 
mineta  near  the  old  March^  aux  Pleurs,  he  sauntered  up  a  street 
which  conducted  him,  by  many  an  odd  turn,  through  Uie  Qnar- 
tter  Latin  to  a  horrid  back  alley,  leading  out  of  the  Rue  I'Ecola 
de  M^^ine  ;  some  atrocious  place,  as  I  have  heard,  not  &i 
from  the  shadow  of  that  terrible  Abbaye,  where  so  many  of  the 
best  blood  of  France  awaited  their  deaths.  But  here  some  old 
man  lived,  on  whose  fidelity  Clement  thought  that  he  might  rely. 
I  am  not  sure  if  he  had  not  been  gardener  in  those  very  gardens 
behind  the  H6tel  Crequy  where  Clement  and  Uriaa  used  to  play 
together  years  before.  But,  whatever  the  old  man's  dwelling 
might  he,  Clement  was  only  too  glad  to  reach  it,  yon  may  be 
eore.  He  had  been  kept  in  Normandy,  in  all  sorts  of  disginees, 
for  many  days  after  landing  in  Dieppe,  through  the  difficulty  rf 
entering  Paris  unsuspected  by  the  many  ruffians  who  i 
always  on  the  look-out  for  aristocnLts. 

'■  The  old  gardener  was,  I  believe,  both  faithful  and  tried,- 
and  sheltered  Clement  in  his  garret  as  well  as  might  be.  Beforo 
he  could  stir  out,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  fresh  disguiso. 
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And  ono  more  in  charoctei  with  an  inhabitant  of  Paris  than 
of  a  Norman  carter  was  procured ;  and  after  waiting  in-doors  for 
one  or  two  days,  to  see  if  any  anspicion  was  excited,  Cl&uent 
set  off  to  discover  Virginie. 

"  He  found  her  at  the  old  concierge's  dwelling.  Madame 
Babette  was  the  name  of  this  woman,  who  must  have  been  a.  less 
feittful— or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  a  more  intorcsted — ■ 
friend  to  her  guest  than  the  old  gardener  Jaqnes  was  to 
Clement. 

"  I  have  seen  a  miniature  of  Virginie,  which  a  French  lady 
of  quality  happened  to  have  in  her  possesKoii  at  the  time  of  her 
flight  from  Paris,  and  which  she  broaght  with  her  to  England 
unwittingly  ;  for  it  belonged  to  the  Count  de  CrSquy,  with  whom 
ghe  was  slightly  acquainted.  I  ahoidd  fancy  from  it,  that  Vir- 
ginie was  taller  and  of  a  more  powerfnl  fignre  for  a  womon  than 
her  cousin  dement  was  for  a  man.  Her  dark-brown  hair  was 
Biranged  in  short  eurls— the  way  of  dressing  the  hair  announced 
the  politics  of  the  individnol,  in  those  days,  just  as  patches  did 
in  my  grandmother's  time  ;  and  Vii^nie's  hair  was  not  to  my 
taste,  or  according  to  my  principles  :  it  was  too  classical.  Eer 
large,  black  oyea  looked  out  at  you  steadily.  One  cannot  judge  of 
the  shape  of  a  nose  from  a  full-face  miniature,  but  the  nostrils 
were  clearly  eut  and  largely  opened.  I  do  not  &ncy  her  noae 
could  have  been  pretty :  but  her  mouth  had  a  character  all  its 
own,  and  which  would,  Ithink,  have  redeemed  a  phunerface.  It 
was  wide,  and  deep  set  into  the  cheeks  at  the  comers ;  the  npper 
lip  was  veiy  much  arched,  and  hardly  closed  over  the  teeth ;  so 
tMt  the  whole  face  looked  (from  the  serious,  intent  look  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  sweet  intelligence  of  the  mouth)  aa  if  she  were 
lifit^iing  eagerly  to  something  to  which  her  answer  was  quite 
ready,  and  would  come  ont  of  those  red,  opening  lips  as  soon  as 
ever  you  had  done  speaking,  end  you  longed  to  know  what  she 
would  say. 

"  Well ;  this  Virginie  de  Crequy  was  living  with  Madame 
B*bett«  in  the  conciet^rie  of  an  old  French  inn,  somewhere  to 
tlio  north  of  Paris,  so,  fiir  enough  from  Clement's  refuge.  The 
inn  had  been  frequented  by  farmers  from  Brittany  and  such  kind 
of  people,  in  the  days  when  that  sort  of  int^ircom'se  went  on 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces  which  had  nearly  stopped  now. 
Few  Bretons  come  near  it  now,  and  the  inn  had  fallen  into  the 
hauda  of  Madame  Babette's  brother,  as  payment  for  a  bad  wine 
debt  of  the  lost  proprietor.  He  put  bis  sister  and  her  child  in, 
,tp  keep  it  upen,  as  it  were,  and  sent  aU  the  people  he  could 
■        the  haJf-fumishod  rooms  of  the   house.     They  pai^ 
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Babette  for  their  lodging  every  morning  as  tbey  went 
breakfsst,  and  returned  ot  not  as  they  chose,  at  night.  Svery 
three  days,  the  nine-menihant  or  hie  Bon  caiue  to  Madame  Ba- 
bette, and  she  aoconnted  to  them  for  the  money  ehe  had  re- 
oeiTed.  She  and  her  child  ocenpied  the  porter's  office  (in 
which  the  lad  slept  at  nighte)  and  a  little  nuserable  bed-room 
which  opened  out  of  it,  and  received  all  the  light  andair  that  was 
admitted  throngh  the  doer  of  commnnication,  which  was  half 
glafiB.  Madame  Babette  must  have  had  a  kind  of  attachment  for 
the  De  l.'r^qnja — her  De  Creqnys,  yon  imderstand — Virginie's 
father,  the  Count ;  for,  at  aoiae  ridt  to  herself,  she  had  warned 
both  him  and  hie  daughter  of  the  danger  impending  over 
them.  Bnt  he,  infatnatod,  would  not  believe  that  hie  dear  Human 
Race  could  ever  do  him  harm  ;  and,  as  long  as  be  did  not  fear, 
Virginie  was  not  afraid.  It  wbb  by  some  mse,  the  nature  of 
which  I  never  heard,  that  Madame  Ribette  induced  Virginie  to 
come  to  her  abode  at  the  very  hour  in  which  the  Count  had  been 
Tecognized  in  the  streetB,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Lanteme.  It 
was  after  Babette  had  got  her  there,  eafe  ehut  np  in  the  little 
back  den,  that  she  told  her  what  had  befallen  her  &thet.  From 
that  day,  Virginie  had  never  stirred  out  of  the  gates,  or  crossed 
the  threBhold  of  the  porter's  lodge,  I  do  not  say  that  Madaniu 
Babette  was  tired  of  her  continual  presence,  or  regretted  the 
impnlso  which  made  her  msh  to  the  De  Cr^quy's  woU-knowii 
house — after  being  compelled  to  form  ona  of  the  mad  crowds 
that  saw  the  Count  de  Crequy  seized  and  hung — and  hurry  his 
daughter  out,  throngh  alleys  and  backways,  nntil  at  length  she 
had  the  orphan  safe  in  her  own  dark  sleeping'Toom,  and  could 
tell  her  tale  of  horror :  bnt  Madame  Babette  was  poorly  paid 
for  her  porter's  work  by  her  avaricious  brother ;  and  it  was 
hard  enongh  to  find  food  for  herself  and  her  growing  boy :  and, 
though  tho  poor  girl  ate  little  onousrli,  I  dare  say,  yet  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  hnrthen  that  Madame  Babette  had  im- 
posed upon  herself:  theDe  Cr^uysworo  plnndered,  ruined,  had 
become  an  extinct  race,  all  but  a  lonely  friendless  girl,  in  broken 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  though  she  lent  no  positive  encoumgo- 
ment  to  his  suit,  yet,  at  the  time,  when  Client  reappeared  in 
Paris.  Madame  Babette  was  beginning  to  think  that  Virginie 
might  do  worse  than  encourage  the  attentions  of  Monsieur  Moris 
FUb,  her  nephew,  and  the  wine  merchant's  son.  Of  course,  be 
and  his  lather  had  the  ontrec  into  the  conciSrgerie  of  tho  hotel 
that  belonged  to  them,  in  right  of  being  both  proprietors  and 
rrOntions.  The  son,  Morin,  had  seen  Vir^  iiie  in  this  manner, 
Uc  was  fully  aware  that  she  ivas  far  above  him  in  rank,  and 
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^.._ .  i  from  her  whole  aspect  that  ehe  had  lost  her  nntuml  pro- 
tectors by  the  terrible  gmUotme  ;  but  he  did  not  know  her 
6iaot  name  or  station,  nor  coulcl  ho  porBuode  his  aunt  to  tell 
hint.  However,  he  fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her,  whether 
ehe  were  princeea  or  peaBant;  and  though  at  first  there  was 
something  about  her  which  made  his  paBsioBate  love  conceal 
itself  with  ahy,  awkward  reserve,  and  then  made  it  only  appear 
in  the  guise  of  deep,  respectful  devotion ;  yet,  by-acd-by, — by 
the  same  process  of  reasoning,  I  suppose,  that  his  aunt  had 
gone  through  even  before  him — Jean  Morin  began  to  let  Hope 
oust  Despair  from  hia  heart.  Sometimes  he  thought — perhaps 
years  hence — that  solitary,  friendless  lady,  pent  up  in  sc[ualor, 
might  turn  to  him  as  to  a  friend  and  comforter — and  then — and 

then .    Meanwhile  Joan  Morin  was  most  attentive  to  hia 

aunt,  whom  he  had  rather  slighted  before.  He  would  linger  over 
the  accoivnts  ;  would  bring  her  little  presents  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  made  a  pet  and  favourite  of  Pierre,  the  little  cousin,  who 
could  tell  him  about  all  the  ways  of  going  on  of  Mam'selle 
Cannes,  as  Virginio  was  called.  Pierre  was  thoroughly  aware  oi 
the  drift  and  cause  of  his  cousin's  inquiries ;  and  was  his  ardent 
partisan,  as  I  have  heard,  even  before  Jean  Morin  had  exaeUy 
acknowledged  hia  wishes  to  himself. 

"  It  must  have  required  some  patience  and  much  diplomacy, 
before  Clement  de  Cr6quy  found  out  the  exact  place  where  hia 
cousin  was  hidden.  The  old  gardener  took  the  cause  very  much 
to  heart ;  as,  judging  from  my  rcooUsctionB,  I  imi^ine  he  would 
have  forwarded  any  fancy,  however  wild,  of  Monsiour  Clement's. 
{t  will  tell  you  ^terwarda  how  I  come  to  know  all  these  parti- 
culars so  well.) 

"After  Clement's  relimi,  on  tiTO  succeeding  days,  from  his 
dangerous  search,  without  meetinj;  with  any  good  result,  Jacques 
entreated  Monsiour  de  Orequy  to  lot  liini  take  it  in  hand.  He 
represented  that  he,  as  gardener  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  and 
more  at  the  H6tel  de  Cr^uy,  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  successive  concierges  at  the  Count's  house ;  that  he  should 
not  go  among  them  as  a  stronger,  but  as  an  old  friend,  anxious 
to  renew  pleasant  intercourse ;  and  that  if  the  Intendant'a  story, 
which  ho  had  told  Monsieur  de  Cr^qny  in  England,  was  true,  that 
mademoisotle  was  in.  hiding  at  the  house  of  a  former  concierge, 
why,  something  relating  to  her  would  surely  drop  out  in  tbu 
course  of  conversation.  So  he  persuaded  Clement  to  renniin  in- 
doors, while  ho  set  off  on  his  round,  with  no  apparent  object  but 

|MAt  night  be  came  home, — having  suen  uiademoisoUe.     Usi 
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Uili  Olement  mnch  of  the  storjr  relatmg  to  Uadame  Babem^^^f 


I 


I  have  told  to  yon.  Of  course,  he  had  heard  oothiog  of  the 
bitions  luipee  of  Morin  FilSj^haidl;  of  his  eziEte&ce,  I  abotild 
think.  Madame  Babette  had  receiTed  h'pi  kindly ;  althongh,  for 
some  time,  she  had  kept  him  standing  in  the  carriage  g&tewKj 
ontside  her  door.  But,  on  hie  complaining  of  the  ^anght  and 
hie  rhemaatiBin,  she  had  Bsked  him  in :  £rst  looking  round  with 
Bome  amdetj,  to  see  who  was  in  the  room  behind  her.  No  one 
was  there  when  he  entered  and  sat  down.  Bnt,  in  a  minnte  or  two, 
a  tail,  thin  yoong  lodj,  with  great,  eoA  cjes,  and  pale  cheeks, 
came  from  the  inner  room,  and,  seeing  liiiri|  retired.  '  It  is  Ma- 
donwiselle  Cannea,"  said  Madame  Babette,  rather  nnnecessarily ; 
fur.  if  he  had  not  been  on  the  watch  for  some  sign  of  Mademoi- 
selle do  Creqay,  he  woold  hardly  hsTc  noticed  the  entrance  an^ 
withdrawal. 

"  Clement  and  the  good  old  gardener  were  always  rather  per< 
plexed  by  Atodame  Babctte's  evident  aToid&ace  of  all  mention  ol 
the  De  Cr^qny  &milj.  If  she  were  so  much  interested  in  one 
member  as  to  be  willing  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
domiciliary  visit,  it  was  strange  that  she  never  inquired  alter  the 
existence  of  hec  charge's  friends  and  telatiuns  &om  c>ne  who 
might  veiy  probably  have  heard  something  of  them.  Tbcy  settled 
that  Madame  Babette  must  believe  that  the  Marquise  and  Clement 
were  dead  ;  and  admired  her  fur  her  reticencre  in  never  speaking 
of  Virginio.  The  tnrth  was,  I  suspect,  that  she  was  bo  desirous 
of  her  nephew's  success  by  this  time,  that  she  did  not  like  letting 
any  one  into  the  secret  of  Virginie'e  whereabouts  who  might 
interfere  with  their  plan.  However,  it  was  arranged  between 
Clement  and  bis  hnmble  friend,  that  the  former,  dressed  in  the 
peasant's  clothes  in  which  be  had  entered  Fans,  but  smartened  up 
in  one  or  two  particnlara,  as  if,  although  a  coantryman,  he  had 
money  to  spare,  should  go  and  engage  a  sleeping-room  in  the  old 
Breton  Inn ;  where,  as  I  told  you,  accomniodation  for  the  night 
was  to  be  had.  This  was  accordingly  done,  without  exciting 
Maibme  Bahette's  suspieions,  for  she  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Normandy  acoent,  and  consequently  did  not  perceive  tho  exag- 
geration of  it  which  Monsieur  de  Cr^quy  adopted  in  order  to  dis- 
guise his  pure  Parisian.  But  after  he  had  for  two  nights  slept  in 
a  queer  dark  closet,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  nnmerons  short  gal- 
leries in  tho  Hotel  Duguesclin,  and  paid  his  money  for  Bocfa 
accommodation  each  morning  at  the  little  bnreaa  under  the  win- 
dow of  the  conciergerie,  he  found  himself  no  nearer  to  his  object. 
He  stood  outside  in  the  gateway  ;  Madame  Babette  opened  a  pana 
in  her  window,  counted  out  the  change,  gave  polib.'  thanks,  «ud 
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^Kst  to  tbe  pone  with  a  clack,  before  lie  could  ever  find  <mt 
to  gay  that  might  be  the  meana  of  opening  a  convereutioii.  Onoe 
in  the  Btruets,  he  was  in  dnnger  iroja  the  bloodthirsty  mob,  who 
were  ready  in  those  days  to  hunt  to  death  every  one  who  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  oa  an  oriBtocrat :  and  Client,  depend  npon  it, 
looked  a  gentleman,  whatever  diess  he  wore.  Yet  it  was  unwise 
to  tniTerse  Paris  to  his  old  friend  the  gardener's  grenier,  ho  he 
had  to  loiter  abont,  where  I  hardly  know.  Only  ho  did  leave  tbe 
Hotel  Dngaeeclin,  and  he  did  not  go  to  old  Jacques,  and  there 
was  not  another  house  in  Paris  open  to  bim.  At  the  end  of  two 
dajB,  be  had  mode  out  Pierre's  existence ;  and  he  began  to  try  to 
make  friends  with  the  lad.  Pierre  was  too  sharp  and  shrewd  not 
to  suspect  something  from  the  confused  attempts  at  friendliness. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Norman  &rmei'  lonngod  in  the 
court  and  doorway,  sad.  brought  home  presents  of  galette.  Pierre 
accepted  the  galette,  reciprocated  the  civil  speeches,  but  kept 
his  eyes  open.  Once,  returning  home  pretty  late  at  night,  he 
surpriBed  tbe  Norman  studying  the  shadows  on  the  blind,  which 
was  dniwn  down  when  Madame  Babette'a  lamp  was  lighted.  On 
going  in,  he  found  Uademoisolle  Cannes  with  his  mo^er,  sittiDg 
by  the  table,  and  helping  in  tbe  family  mending. 

"Pierre  was  afraid  that  tbe  Norman  had  some  view  npon  tbe 
money  which  his  mother,  as  concierge,  collected  for  her  brother. 
Bnt  the  money  waa  all  safe  next  evening,  when  his  cousin. 
Monsieur  Morin  Fils,  came  to  collect  it.  Madame  Babette  asked 
Iter  nephew  to  sit  down,  and  skilfully  barred  the  passage  to  the 
inner  door,  so  that  Virginie,  bad  she  been  ever  so  much  disposed, 
conld  not  have  retreated.  She  sat  silently  sowing.  All  at  once 
the  little  party  were  startled  by  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  just 
dose  to  the  street  window,  singing  one  of  the  airs  out  of  Beau- 
matcbais'  operas,  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  popular  oil 
over  Paris.  But  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  and  one  or  two 
remarks,  the  talking  went  on  i^ain.  Pierre,  however,  notioed  an 
increased  air  of  abstraction  in  Yirginie,  who,  1  suppose,  was 
recurring  to  the  lost  time  that  she  had  beard  the  song,  and  did 
not  consider,  as  her  cousin  had  hoped  she  would  have  done,  what 
were  the  words  set  to  the  air,  whiub  he  imagined  she  would 
remember,  and  which  would  have  told  her  so  much.  For,  only 
ft  few  years  before,  Adam's  opera  of  Bichard  le  Boi  had  made  tbe 
story  of  the  minstrel  Blondel  and  our  English  Cteur  de  Lion 
&miliar  to  all  the  opera-going  part  of  the  Parisian  public,  and 
Clement  bad  bethought  him  of  establishing  a  communieation 
intli  Virginie  by  some  such  means. 

•The  next  night,  about  tho  same  hour,  the  same  voice       ~ 
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I  -Binging  outside  tlie  window  again.  Pierre,  who  had  been  irritated 
by  the  proceedingthe  evemng  before,  us  it  httd  diverted  Virgiuie't) 
Httention  from  his  consLD,  who  hod  been  doing  his  utmost  to  make 
himself  agreeBble,  rushed  out  to  the  door,  juBt  as  the  Nonnaa  wM 
ringing  the  bell  to  be  admitted  for  the  night.  Pierre  looked  uji 
.  and  down  the  street ;  no  one  else  was  to  Iw  seen.  The  next  day, 
I  the  Korman  mollified  him  Bnmewhat  by  knocking  at  the  door 
1  of  the  concili^erie,  and  begging  Monsieor  Pierre's  acceptance 
of  some  knee-buakles,  which  had  taken  the  oountry  farmer's 
fiincy  the  day  before,  as  he  ha.d  been  gazing  into  the  shops,  but 
which,  being  too  Bmotl  for  his  purpose,  be  took  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  Monsienr  Pierre.  Pierre,  a  French  boy,  inclined  to 
foppery,  was  ehajTaed,  ravished  by  the  beauty  of  the  present  and 
with  monsieur's  goodneas,  and  he  began  to  adjust  thera  to  his 
breeches  immediately,  as  well  as  he  could,  at  least,  in  hismother's 
absence.  The  Norman,  whom  Pierre  kept  carefully  on  the  outside 
of  the  threshold,  stood  by,  as  if  amused  at  the  hoy's  eagerness. 
"  '  Take  care,'  said  he,  clearly  and  distinctly ;  '  take  care,  my 
little  &iend,  lest  yon  become  a  fop  ;  and,  in  that  case,  some  day, 
years  hence,  when  your  heart  is  devoted  to  some  young  lady,  she 
may  be  inclined  to  say  to  you' — hero  he  raised  his  voice—'  No, 
thank  you ;  when  I  marry,  I  moriy  a  man,  not  a  petit-mutre ;  I 
marry  a  man,  who,  whatever  his  position  may  be,  will  add  dig- 
nity to  the  human  race  by  his  virtues.'  Farther  than  that  in  his 
quotation  Clement  dared  not  go.  His  sentiments  (so  much 
above  the  apparent  occasion)  met  with  applause  from  Pierre, 
who  liked  to  contemplate  him&olf  in  the  light  of  a  lover,  even 
though  it  should  be  a  rejected  one,  and  who  hailed  the  mention 
of  the  words  '  virtues '  and  '  dignity  of  the  human  race '  as  be- 
lunging  to  the  cunt  of  a  good  citizen. 

"  But  Clement  was  more  anxious  to  know  how  tlie  invisible 
lady  took  hia  speech.  There  was  no  sign  at  the  time.  But 
when  he  returned  at  night,  be  heard  a  voice,  low  singing,  behind 
Madame  Babette,  as  she  handed  him  his  candle,  the  vet;  air  bo 
had  sung  without  effect  for  two  nights  past.  As  if  he  had 
caught  it  up  from  her  murmuring  voice,  he  sang  it  loudly  and 
clearly  as  he  crossed  the  court. 

" '  Here  is  our  opera-singer  1'  eiclaimed  Madame  Babette. 
'Why,  the  Norman  grazier  sings  like  Boupr^,'  naming  » 
favourite  singer  at  the  neighbouring  theatre. 

"  Pierre  was  struck  by  the  remark,  and  quietly  resolved  to  look 
after  the  Norman ;  but  again,  I  believe,  it  was  more  becanse  of 
hia  mother's  deposit  of  money  than  with  any  thought  of  Virginia. 
"However,  the  nost  morning,  to  the  wonder  of  both  mother 
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SBon,  Mftdemoiselle  Cannes  propoBod,  with  mnch  hesitation; 
to  go  out  and  moke  eomo  little  purchaee  for  herself.  A  mouth 
or  two  ago,  this  wbb  what  Madame  Babetfe  had  Leen  never  weary 
of  tuning.  But  now  she  was  as  much  surprised  as  if  she  hud  ex- 
pected Virginie  to  remain  a.  prisoner  in  her  rooms  all  the  rest  of 
her  life.  I  suppose  sho  had  hopod  that  her  first  time  of  quitting 
it  would  bo  when  she  left  it  for  Monsieur  Morin's  house  aa  his 

"A  quick  look  from  Madame  Babette  towards  Pierre  was  all 
that  ^as  needed  to  enoonrago  the  boy  to  followhor.  He  went  out 
cautiously.  She  wfis  at  the  end  of  the  street.  She  looked  up 
and  down,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one,  Jio  one  was  there. 
Back  she  came,  so  swiftly  that  sha  nearly  caught  Pierre  before 
he  could  retreat  through  the  porta- cochere.  There  he  looked 
ont  again.  The  neighbourhood  was  low  and  wild,  and  strange ; 
and  some  one  spoke  to  Yirginie, — nay,  laid  hia  hand  upon  her 
aim, — whose  dress  and  aspect  (lio  hod  emerged  out  of  a  side- 
street)  Pierre  did  not  know ;  but,  after  a  start,  and  (Pierre  could 
fancy)  a  little  scream,  Yirginie  recognised  the  stranger,  and  the 
two  turned  up  the  side  street  whence  the  man  had  come.  Pierre 
stole  swiftly  to  the  corner  of  this  street ;  no  one  was  there :  they 
had  disappeared  up  some  of  the  alleys.  Pierre  tetnmed  home 
to  excite  his  mother's  infinite  surprise.  Bnt  they  had  hardly 
done  talking,  when  Yirginie  returned,  with  a  colour  and 
radiance  in  her  fiice,  which  they  had  never  seen  there 
father's  death." 


^^B&id  of 


CHAPTER  VII. 


lAVB  told  you  that  I  heard  ranch  of  this  story  from 
d  of  the  Intendont  of  the  De  Cr^quys,  whom  h 
London.  Some  years  afterwarda — the  summer  before  my  lord'i 
death— I  was  travelling  with  him  in  Devonshire,  and  we  went  to 
see  the  French  prisoners  of  war  on  Dartmoor,  We  fell  into 
conversation  with  one  of  them,  whom  I  found  out  to  bo  the  very 
Pierre  of  whom  I  had  heard  before,  as  having  been  involved  in 
the  fatal  story  of  Clement  and  Yirginie,  and  by  him  I  was  told 
much  of  their  last  days,  and  thus  I  leamt  how  to  have  some 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  those  terrible 
events ;  yes,  even  with  the  yoimger  Morin  himself,  on  whose 
behalf  Pierre  spoke  warmly,  oven  after  so  long  a  time  bad 
I. 
■r  when  the  younger  Morin  called  at  the  porter's  lodge. 


raiy  , 
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on  the  Gveoing  of  the  day  when  Yu^nie  had  gone  out : 
first  tinie  after  so  muny  months'  oonfinement  to  the  oonci^rgcr 
he  was  stmck  with  the  iraprovemeut  in  hor  ftppeftnuiee.  it 
seems  to  have  hardly  been  that  he  thought  her  beaut;  greater; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  she  wna  not  bcautifiil,  Morin  had 
orriTod  at  thnt  point  of  being  enumoured  when  it  does  not  sig- 
iiify  whether  the  beloved  one  is  plain  or  handsome — she  has 
enchanted  one  pair  of  eyes,  which  henceforwai'd  see  hor  through 
their  own  medium.  Bnt  Morin  noticed  the  faint  ineieafie  of 
colour  and  light  in  her  oountenanoe.  It  was  as  though  she  had 
broken  through  hor  thick  cloud  of  hopeless  sorrow,  and  wa« 
dawning  forth  into  u  happier  life.  And  ho,  whereas  during  bcT 
grief,  he  had  reyered  and  ro8x>©cted  it  even  to  a  point  of  silent 
I  symjiathy,  now  that  she  was  gladdened,  his  heart  rose  on  the 
[  wings  of  strengthened  hopes.  Even  in  the  dreary  monotony  of 
this  existence  in  his  Annt  Bahetto's  conci^rgerie.  Time  had  not 
fiiiled  in  his  work,  and  now,  perhaps,  soon  he  might  humbly 
strive  to  help  Time.  The  very  next  day  he  retomod— on  eome 
pretence  of  business — to  the  Hdtel  Duguesulin,  and  made  his 
aunt's  room,  rather  than  hia  aunt  heraelf,  a  present  of  rosea  and 
geraniums  tied  up  in  a  bouquet  with  a  tricolor  ribbon.  Virginia 
was  in  the  room,  sitting  at  the  coarse  sewing  she  liked  to  do  for 
Madame  Babette.  He  saw  her  eyes  brighten  at  the  sight  of  the 
flowers  ;  she  asked  his  aunt  to  lot  her  arrange  them ;  he  saw  her 
I  untie  the  ribbon,  and  with  a  gesture  of  dialilce,  throw  it  on  the 
I  ground,  and  give  it  a  kick  with  her  little  foot,  and  even  in  this 
girlish  manner  of  insulting  his  dearest  prejudices,  he  found 
something  to  admire. 

"  As  he  was  coming  out,  Pierre  stopped  him.  The  lad  had 
been  trying  to  arrest  his  cousin's  attention  by  futile  grimaces 
and  signs  played  off  behind  Virginie's  back ;  but  Monsieur 
Morin  saw  nothing  bnt  Mademoiselle  Cannes.  HowovcT,  Pierre 
was  not  to  be  bufiled,  and  Monsieiu'  Morin  found  him  in  waiting 
jnst  outside  the  threshold.  With  his  finger  on  his  lips,  Pierre 
walked  on  tiptoe  by  his  companion's  side  till  they  would  have 
been  long  po^  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conci&rgerie,  even  had  the 
inhabitants  devoted  Ihemselves  to  the  purposes  of  spying  or 
listening. 

" '  Chut  r  Boid  Pierre,  at  last.     '  She  goes  out  walking." 

"  '  Well  ?'  said  Monsieur  Morin,  half  curious,  half  annoyed  at 
being  disturbed  in  the  delicious  reverie  of  the  fiitnre  into  which 
he  lunged  to  &11. 

"  '  Well  I  It  is  not  weU.     It  is  bad.' 

"  '  Why  ?  I  do  not  ask  who  she  is,  but  I  have  my  ideoe.    She 
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1  aristocrat.     Do  the  people  about  here  begin  to 


"  ■  No,  no  V  said  Pierto,  '  But  she  goes  out  walking.  She 
has  gone  these  two  raomingB.  I  have  watched  her.  She  meets 
a  man — she  is  friends  with  him,  for  she  tolliB  to  him  as  eagerly 
as  he  does  to  her — mamma  cnimot  tell  who  ho  is.' 

" '  Has  my  annt  seen  him  ?' 

"  'No,  not  80  much  as  a  fly's  wing  of  him.  I  myself  have 
only  seen  his  back.  It  strikes  me  like  a  fiimiUnr  back,  and  yet 
I  cannot  think  who  it  is.  Bnt  they  eeparnte  with  saddeu  darts, 
like  two  birds  who  have  boen  together  to  feed  their  yomig  ones. 
One  ronmont  they  are  in  close  talk,  their  heads  together  chnck- 
Otting ;  the  next  he  has  tomed  up  some  bye-street,  aud  Made- 
moiselle Oomies  is  close  npon  me — ^hos  almost  caught  me.' 

"  '  But  she  did  not  see  you  ?'  inquired  Monsienr  Morin,  in  so 
altered  a  voice  that  Pierre  gave  him  one  of  his  quick  penetrating 
looks.  He  was  struck  by  the  way  in  which  his  cousin's  features 
— always  coarse  and  common-place — had  become  contracted  and 
pinchod ;  stmck,  too,  by  tlie  livid  look  on  his  sallow  complexion. 
But  as  if  Morin  was  conHcions  of  the  manner  in  which  his  face 
belied  his  foelings,  ho  made  an  effort,  and  smiled,  and  patted 
Pierre's  head,  and  thanked  >iini  for  his  intelligence,  and  gave 
him  a  five-frona  piece,  and  bade  bJT"  go  on  with  hi?  observa- 
tions of  Madomoiselle  Cannes'  movements,  and  report  all  t| 

"  Pierre  returned  home  with  a  light  heart,  tossing  np  his  fii 
fnmc  piece  ea  he  ran.     Jnst  as  he  was  at  the  uonciergerie  di 
a  great  tall  man  bustled  past  him,  and  snatched  his  money  ai 
from  him.  looking  back  with  a  laugh,  which  added  insult  tf) 
injnnr.     Pierre  had  no  redress ;  no  one  had  witnessed  the  impn- 
ieat  thoft,  and  if  tiey  had,  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  street 
strong  enough  to  give  him  redress.     Besides,  Pi 
enough  of  the  state  of  the  streets  of  Paris  at  that  time  to  know 
that  friends,  not  enemies,  were  required,  and  tho  man  had  a  bad 
air  about  him.     But  aU  those  considerations  did  not  keep  Pierre 
from  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  crying  when  he  was  once  more 
under  his  mother's  roof;   and  Viiginie,  who  was  alone  thoro 
(Madame  Babette  having  gone  out  to  make  her  daily  purchases), 
might  have  imagined  hiiri  pommeled  to  death  by  the  loudness  of 
his  sobs. 

" '  Wlmt  is  the  matter  ?'    asked    she,     '  Speak,   my 
What  hast  then  done  '/' 

"'  He  has  robbed  me  t  he  has  robbed  me  I'  wm  all  Pi( 
d  gulp  out. 
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"  *  Robbed  tbco  !  and  of  wbat,  my  poor  boy?*  said  Virgime, 
stroldiig  hifi  b&ir  gently. 

" '  Of  mj  five-^ne  piece — of  a  five-franc  piece,'  said  Pierre, 
con-ediikg  himself  and  leaving  oat  the  word  my,  haJf  fearful 
lest  Tirgiuie  should  inquire  how  he  became  poEeessed  of  each  a 
ftotn,  and  for  what  eerricee  it  had  been  given  him.  But,  of 
coarse,  no  Buch  idea  came  into  her  head,  for  it  wonld  have  been 
impertinent,  and  she  was  gentle-born, 

" '  Wait  a  moment,  mj  lad,'  and  going  to  the  one  small  drawer 
in  the  inner  apartment,  which  held  all  her  few  poaeeseions,  she 
brought  back  a  little  ring — a  ring  jost  with  one  mby  in  it — 
which  Bhe  had  worn  in  the  days  when  she  cared  to  wear  jewels. 
'  Take  this,'  aaid  she,  '  and  mn  with  it  to  a  jewoUer's,  It  is  bat 
a  poor,  ralueleas  thing,  but  it  will  bring  yoa  in  yomr  five  france, 
at  any  rate.     Go  I  I  desire  you.' 

" '  But  I  cannot,'  said  the  boy,  hesitating ;  some  dim  sense  of 
honour  flitting  through  his  misty  morals, 

"'Tea,  you  must!'  she  continned,  urging  him  with  her  hand 
to  the  door.  'Hun  !  if  it  brings  in  more  than  five  Irancs,  yon 
shall  retnm  the  surplus  to  me.' 

P"  Thus  tempted  by  her  urgency,  and,  I  suppose,  reasoning 
with  himself  to  the  efiect  that  he  might  as  well  have  the  money, 
and  then  see  whether  he  thought  it  right  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  her 
or  not — the  one  action  did  not  pledge  him  to  the  other,  nor  jet 
did  she  make  any  conditions  with  her  gift — Pierre  went  off  with 
her  ring ;  and,  after  repaying  himself  his  five  ixancs,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  Virginie  bock  two  more,  so  woU  had  he  managed 
his  afiairs.  But,  although  the  whole  ta^nsaction  did  not  leave 
him  bound,  in  any  way,  to  discover  or  forward  Viigiaie's  wishee^ 
it  did  leave  hiin  pledged,  according  to  his  oode,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  her  advantage,  and  he  considered  hims^f  the  judgo 
of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  this  end.  And,  moreover, 
this  little  kindness  attached  him  to  her  personally.  He  began 
to  think  how  pleasant  it  would  bo  to  have  so  kind  and  generous  a 

k  person  for  a  relation ;  how  easily  his  troubles  might  be  boms 
rf  he  had  always  such  a  ready  helper  at  hand ;  how  much  ho 
should  like  to  make  her  like  him,  and  come  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  masculine  power  I  First  of  all  his  dutios,  as  her 
self-appointed  squire,  came  the  necessity  of  finding  out  who  her 
strange  new  acquaintance  was.  Thus,  you  see,  he  arrived  at  the 
same  end,  vis  supposed  duty,  that  he  was  previously  pledged  to 
vi£  interest.  I  fancy  a  good  number  of  us,  whou  any  line  of 
action  will  promote  our  own  interest,  can  make  ourselves  MiflH^d 
^^■^    that  ruasons  exist  which  compel  us  to  it  as  a  duty.  ^^^B^H 
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ll  the  conrs©  of  a  very  few  da3^,  Pierre  had  ao  circum vented jj 
Tirgime  as  to  have  discovered  that  her  new  Mend  was  no  otheifl 
than  the  Noiinan  farmer  in  a  diflbrent  dreRB.  This  wbb  a  groaM 
piece  of  kuowledge  to  impart  to  Morin.  But  Pierre  was  nofc^ 
prepared  for  the  immediate  physical  effect  it  had  on  hie  cousin,  " 
Morin  eat  suddenly  down  on  one  of  the  seats  iu  the  Boulevards 
— it  was  there  Pierre  had  met  with  him  accidentally— when  he 
beard  who  it  was  that  Virginie  met.  I  do  not  suppose  the  man 
had  the  faintest  idea  of  any  relationship  or  even  previous  ac- 
qnaintanceebip  between  Client  and  Virginie,  If  he  thonght 
of  anything  beyond  the  mere  fact  presented  to  him,  that  his  idol 
was  in  eommimication  with  anotier,  yonngor,  handsomer  man 
than  Iiimself,  it  must  have  been  that  the  Norman  farmer  had 
seen  her  at  the  conciergerie,  and  had  been  attracted  by  her,  and, 
as  was  but  natural,  had  tried  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  had 
succeeded.  But,  from  what  Pierre  told  me,  Z  should  not  think 
that  even  this  much  thonght  passed  through  Morin's  mind.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  and  concenti'ated  attachments : 
violent,  though  restrained  and  undemonstrative  paBsions ;  and, 
above  all,  a  capability  of  jealousy,  of  which  his  dark  oriental 
complexion  must  haveheena  type.  T  could  fancy  that  if  he  had 
tnamed  Virginie,  he  wonld  have  coined  his  lifo-hlood  for  luxuries 
to  make  her  happy ;  would  have  watched  over  and  petted 
ber,  at  every  sacri£iie  to  himself,  as  long  as  she  would  have  been 
content  to  live  with  him  alone.  But,  as  Pierre  ospreseed  it  to 
me :  '  When  I  saw  what  my  cousin  was,  when  I  learned  his  nature 
too  late,  I  perceived  that  he  would  have  strangled  a  bird  if  she 
whom  he  loved  was  attracted  by  it  from  him.' 

"  When  Pierre  had  told  Morin  of  his  discovery,  Morin  sat 
down,  as  1  said,  quite  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He 
found  out  that  the  first  meeting  between  the  N^orman  and  Virginie 
was  no  accidental,  isolated  circumstance.  Pierre  was  tortMing 
him  with  his  accounts  of  daily  rendezvous  :  if  but  for  a  moment^  ,> 
they  were  seeing  each  other  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  .1 
And  Yirginie  could  speak  to  this  nian,  though  to  himself  she  f 
was  coy  and  reserved  asJiardly  to  utter  a  sentence.  Pierre  caught 
these  broken  words  while  his  cousin's  complexion  grew  more  and 
more  livid,  and  then  purple,  as  if  some  great  effect  were  produced 
on  hia  circulation  by  the  news  he  had  just  hoard.  Pierre  was 
ao  startled  by  his  cousin's  wandering,  senseless  eyes,  and  other- 
wise disordered  looks,  that  he  rushed  into  a  neighbouring  cabaret 
I  glass  of  absintho,  which  he  paid  for,  as  ho  recollected 
mrds,  with  aportion  of  Virginie's  five  francs,  By-and-by 
I  recovered  his  natural  appearance  ;  but  he  wa 
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oiui  silent ;  and  all  thait  Pierre  could  get  out  of  lutn  teas,  tlmt 
the  Normaii  former  should  uot  sleep  another  night  at  the  HotuI 
SugueBclin,  giving  tiJm  such  opportunities  of  paBeing  and  re- 
pasBing  by  the  eonciorgerie  door.  He  waa  too  much  absorbed  in 
luB  own  thoughts  to  repaj  Pierre  llio  half  franc  Jie  had  spent  on 
the  absinthe,  which  Pierre  perceived,  sud  seeois  to  have  notfd 
down  in  the  ledger  of  his  mind  as  on  Virginie's  balance  of 
favour. 

"  Altogether,  he  was  much  dieapx>oiiited  at  his  cooaiu'e  mode  of 
receiving  intelligence,  which  the  lad  thought  worth  another  five- 
fraiic  piece  at  least ;  or,  if  not  paid  for  in  money,  to  be  paid  for 
iu  open-mouthed  confidence  and  expression  of  feeling,  that  he 
was,  for  B  time,  so  far  a  partisan  of  Virginie's — uneonsoioOB 
Virginie — t^ainat  his  cousin,  as  to  feel  regret  when  the  Nomuu 
returned  no  more  to  his  night's  lodging,  and  when  Virginie's 
eager  watch  at  the  crevice  of  the  cloeely-drawn  blind  ended  only 
with  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  Ifit  had  not  been  for  hismotlier's 
preaouoo  at  the  time,  Ptorre  thought  he  should  have  told  heir  all. 
But  how  far  was  his  mother  in  his  cousin's  confidence  as  regarded 
the  dismissal  of  the  Norman? 

"  In  a  few  days,  however,  Pierre  felt  almost  Bure  that  they  hul 
established  some  new  means  of  oomnianioation.  Virginle  went 
out  for  a  short  time  every  day  ;  but  though  Pierre  followed  her 
as  closely  as  he  could  without  exciting  her  observation,  he  wM 
unable  to  discover  what  kind  of  intercourse  she  held  with  the 
Norman.  She  wont,  in  general,  the  same  short  round  among 
the  little  shops  in  the  neighbourhood ;  not  entering  taty,  bat 
stopping  at  tivo  or  throe.  Pierre  afterwards  remembered  that 
she  had  inviirinbly  paused  at  the  nosegays  displayed  in  a  certain 
window,  and  studied  them  long ;  but,  then,  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  cape,  hats,  fashions,  confectionery  (all  of  the  hmuble 
kind  conmion  in  that  quarter),  so  how  should  he  have  known  tk*t 
any  particular  attraction  existed  among  the  flowers  ?  Uonn  cuuo. 
moro  regularly  than  ever  to  hiu  aunt'a ;  but  Yirginie  was  ap> 
parently  unconscious  that  she  was  the  attraction.  She  luuked 
healthier  and  more  hopeful  than  she  had  done  for  months,  and 
her  manneis  to  all  were  gentler  and  not  so  reserved.  Almost  m< 
if  she  wished  to  manifest  her  gratitude  to  Madame  Babotte  fur 
her  long  continuance  of  kindness,  the  necessity  for  which  wu 
uearlr  ended,  Yirginie  showed  an  unusual  alacrity  in  rendoring 
the  old  woman  any  little  service  in  bur  power,  and  evidently 
tried  to  respond  to  Monsieur  Morin's  civilities,  he  being  UadanA 
Babetto's  nephew,  with  a  soft  graciouaneBs  which  must  havt 
mode  one  of  her  principal  charms ;  for  all  who  knew  her  speak 
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of  the  fitscination  of  her  monnerB,  so  wiiiiiiTig  and  uttenttre  ti 
otboTB,  while  yet  bor  opmions,  and  often  her  actionB,  i 
decided  a  characl<>r.  For,  as  I  have  said,  her  beauty  was  hy  no 
menae  great ;  yet  every  man  who  came  near  her  seems  to  have 
faUon  iiLto  the  sphere  of  her  influoDco.  Monsieur  Morin  was 
deeper  than  ever  in  lore  with  her  during  these  laet  few  days  :  he 
was  worked  up  into  a  etate  capable  of  any  sacrifice,  either  of 
himself  or  others,  so  that  he  might  obtain  her  at  laet.  He  sat 
'  deTOuring  her  with  his  eyes'  (to  use  Pierre's  expression)  when- 
ever ebe  could  not  see  him  ;  but,  if  she  looked  towards  him,  he 
looked  to  the  ground— anywhere — away  from  her  and  almost 
etanuuered  in  his  replies  if  she  addressed  any  question  to  him.' 

"  He  had  been,  1  should  think,  ashamed  of  his  extreme  agita- 
tion on  the  Boulevards,  for  Pierre  thought  that  he  absolutely 
shunned  him  for  these  few  Baccoeding  days.  He  must  have 
oelicved  that  he  had  driven  the  Nommu  (my  poor  Clement !)  off 
the  £eld,  by  banishing  h'nr>  from  hie  inn ;  and  thought  that  the 
intercourse  between  bim  and  Virginie,  which  he  had  thus  inter- 
rupted, was  of  so  slight  and  transient  a  characti^r  as  to  be  quenched 
by  a  little  difficulty. 

"  Bat  he  appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  made  but  little  way, 
uid  he  awkwardly  turned  to  Pierre  for  help — not  yet  confessing 
hifi  love,  though  ;  Le  only  tried  to  make  friends  again  with  Hib 
lad  afUir  their  silent  estrangement.  And  Pierre  for  some  time 
did  not  choose  to  perceive  his  cousin's  advances.  He  would 
reply  to  all  the  roundabout  quoBtions  Morin  put  to  him  respecting 
household  conversations  when  he  was  not  present,  or  household 
occopations  and  tone  of  thought,  without  mentioning  Tii^nie's 
name  any  more  than  his  questioner  did.  Tbe  lad  would  seem 
lu  Buppose,  that  his  cousin's  strong  interest  in  their  domestic  ways 
of  going  on  was  all  on  account  of  Madame  Babotte.  At  lost  ho 
wo^ed  his  cousin  up  to  the  point  of  making  him  a  con£daut ; 
and  then  the  boy  was  half  frightened  at  the  tori'ent  of  vehement 
words  he  had  unloosed.  The  lava  came  down  with  a  greater  rush 
for  having  been  pent  up  so  long.  Morin  cried  out  his  words  in 
kilwarse,  passionate  voice,  clenobed  bis  teeth,  his  fingers,  and 
d  almost  convulsed,  as  he  spuke  out  his  terrible  love  for 
\  which  would  lead  bim  to  kill  her  sooner  than  see  her 
;  and  if  another  stepped  in  between  him  and  her  l^and 
I  he  smiled  a  fierce,  triumphant  smile,  but  did  not  say  any 

BPierre  was,  as  I  said,  half-frightened  ;  but  also  half-ndmir- 

Thia  was  really  love— a  '  grande  passion,'— a  really  fine 

latic  thing,—  like  the  plays  they  acted  at  the  littlo  theatre 
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yondei.  He  had  a  dozen  timee  the  eympathy  with  hia  consia 
now  that  he  hod  had  before,  and  readily  awore  by  the  iuftTnal 
gods,  for  they  were  for  too  enlightened  to  belieTS  in  one  God,  or 
(JhriBtionity,  or  anytliiiig  of  the  kind,— that  he  would  devote 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  forwai'diug  bis  cousin's  Tiews.  Then  hi* 
consin  took  him  to  a  shop,  and  bought  him  a  smart  second-hand 
watch,  on  which  they  scmtcbed  the  word  Fidelil«,  and  thus  was 
the  compact  sealed.  .  Pierre  settled  in  his  «wn  mind,  that  if  he 
were  a  woman,  be  ahould  like  to  be  beloved  as  Virginie  was,  by 
Lis  cousin,  and  that  it  would  be  on  extremely  good  thing  for  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  so  rieh  a  citizen  as  Morin  Fils, — and  for  Pierre 
himself  too,  for  doubtless  their  gratitude  would  lead  them  to  giye 
him  rings  and  watches  nd  infinitum. 

'*  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Virginie  was  taken  iU.  Madame 
Babette  said  it  was  because  she  had  persevered  in  going  out  in 
all  weathers,  after  confining  herself  to  two  warm  rooniB  for  so 
long ;  and  very  probably  this  was  really  the  cause,  for,  from 
Pierre'a  account,  she  must  hare  been  altering  from  a  feverisli 
cold,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  her  impatience  at  Madame 
Babette's  fiuniliar  prohibitions  of  any  more  walks  nntil  she  was 
better.  Every  day,  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  aching  limbs,  she 
would  fain  have  arranged  her  dress  for  her  walk  at  tbe  nsual 
time;  but  Madame  Babette  was  folly  prepared  to  put  physical 
obstDcles  in  her  way,  if  she  was  not  obedient  in  remaining  tran- 
quil on  tlie  little  sofa  by  tbo  side  of  the  fire.  The  third  day,  she 
called  Pierre  to  her,  when  his  mother  was  not  attending  (baring, 
in  fact,  locked  up  Mademoiselle  Cannes'  out-of-door  things). 

"  '  See,  my  child,'  said  Virginie.  '  Thou  must  do  me  a  great 
&VOUP.  Go  to  the  gardener's  shop  in  the  Eue  des  Boub-Eil^uu, 
and  look  at  the  nosegays  in  tbo  window.  I  long  for  pinks ;  they 
are  my  favourite  flower.  Here  are  two  francs.  If  thou  seest  a 
nosegay  of  pinks  displayed  in  the  window,  if  it  be  ever  so  £ided, 
—nay,  if  thou  scost  two  or  three  nosegays  of  pinks,  remember, 
buy  tbem  all,  and  bring  them  to  me,  I  have  so  great  a  desire  for 
the  smell.'  She  fell  back  weak  and  exhansted.  Pierre  hnrried 
out.  Now  was  the  time ;  here  was  the  clue  to  Uie  long  inspec- 
tion of  the  nosegay  in  this  very  shop. 

"  Sure  enoii^,  there  was  a  drooping  nosegay  of  pinks  in  the 
window.  Pierre  went  in,  and,  with  all  his  impatience,  he  made 
as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could,  urging  that  the  flowui-e  were  &ded. 
and  good  for  nothing.  At  last  be  purchased  tbem  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  And  now  you  will  learn  the  bad  oonscqnences 
of  teaching  the  lower  orders  anything  beyond  what  is  immediately 

icuHsary  to  enable  them  to  cam  their  daily  bread  I      The  silljr 
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Count  de  Cr^qny, — Le  who  liad  been  sent  to  hie  Lloocly  rest, 
the  very  caname  of  whom  he  thought  so  much, — he  who  ] 
made  Virginie  (indirectly,  it  ie  true)  reject  euch  a.  man  as  her 
cousin  Clement,  by  inflating  her  mind  with  his  bnhbleB  of 
theories, — this  Connt  do  Cr^qny  had  long  ago  taken  a  fancy  to 
Pierre,  as  he  saw  the  bright  alirp  child  playing  about  hie  court- 
yard. Moneienr  de  Cr^quy  had  even  begun  to  odncate  the  boy 
himself,  to  try  to  work  out  certain  opinions  of  his  into  practice, 
— but  the  drudgery  of  the  affiiir  wearied  him,  and,  beside,  Babette 
had  left  his  employment.  Btill  the  Count  took  a  kind  of  interest 
in  his  former  pupil ;  and  made  some  eort  of  amuigemont  by  which 
rioiTO  was  to  be  tanght  reading  and  writing,  and  aceonnte,  and 
Heaven  knowe  what  besides,— Latin,  I  dare  eay.  80  Pierre,  in- 
stead of  being  an  innocent  messenger,  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
— (oB  Mr.  Homer'e  little  lad  Gregeon  ought  to  have  been  this 
morning) — could  read  writing  ae  well  as  either  yon  or  I,  So 
what  does  he  do,  on  obtaining  the  noBegay,  but  examine  it  well. 
The  stalks  of  the  flowers  were  tied  up  with  elips  of  matting  in 
wet  raoBB.  Pierre  imdid  the  sfrings,  unwrapped  the  moss,  and 
out  fell  a  piece  of  wet  paper,  with  the  writing  all  blurred  with 
moiBtnTe.  It  was  but  a  torn  piece  of  writing-paper,  apparently, 
bnt  Pierre's  wicked  mischieyoue  eyes  read  what  was  written  on 
it,— written  so  us  to  look  like  a  fragment, — 'Ready,  every  and 
any  night  at  nine.  All  ie  prepared.  Have  to  fright.  Tmst 
one  who,  whatever  hopes  he  might  once  have  had,  is  content  now 
to  serve  you  as  a  faithful  cousin ;'  and  a  place  was  named,  which 
I  forget,  but  which  Pierre  did  not,  as  it  was  evidently  the  ren- 
dezvous. After  the  lad  had  studied  every  word,  till  he  could  say 
it  off  by  heart,  he  placed  the  paper  where  he  had  found  it, 
enveloped  it  in  moss,  and  tied  the  whole  up  again  carefully. 
Virginie's  face  coloured  scarlet  as  ehe  received  it.  She  kept 
smelling  at  it,  and  trembling  :  but  she  did  not  untie  it,  although 
Pierre  suggested  how  much  fresher  it  would  be  If  the  stalks  were 
immediately  put  into  water.  But  once,  after  hie  back  had  been 
tnmed  for  a  minute,  he  saw  it  untied  when  he  looked  round 
again,  and  Virginie  was  blushing,  and  hiding  something  in  her 
boeom. 

"  Pierre  was  now  all  impatience  to  set  off  and  find  his  cousin. 
But  his  mother  seemed  to  want  him  for  small  domcKtic  purposes 
even  more  than  usual ;  and  he  had  chafed  over  a  multitude  of 
errands  connected  with  the  Hfltel  before  he  could  set  off  and 
search  for  his  cousin  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  last  the  two  met ; 
and  Pierre  related  all  the  events  of  the  morning  to  Morin.  He 
said  the  note  off  word  by  word,     (That  lad  this  morning  had 
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gDDietlimg  of  the  magpie  look  of  Pierre — it  made  mo  sbnddarfft 
nee  him,  and  hear  hiiii  repeat  the  note  by  heart.)  Then  Uorin 
Baked  him  tg  tel]  hJm  all  over  again.  Pierre  was  struck  b; 
Morin'e  heavy  sighs  as  he  repeated  the  story.  When  he  cum 
the  second  time  to  the  note,  Moria  tried  to  write  the  words  domi ; 
but  either  he  was  not  a  good,  ready  scholar,  or  his  fingeis 
trembled  too  much,  Pierre  hardly  remembered,  but,  at  any  nte, 
the  lud  had  to  do  it,  with  his  wicked  reiuling  and  writing.  Whea 
this  W8B  done,  Morin  sat  heavily  silent.  Pierre  would  have  pro- 
ferrod  the  expected  outburst,  for  this  impenetrable  gloom  per> 
I  plexed  and  bafUed  him.  He  had  even  to  speak  to  his  coooin  to 
rouse  him ;  and  when  he  replied,  what  he  said  Lad  so  little 
apparent  connection  with  the  subject  which  Pierre  had  expected 
to  find  uppermost  in  bis  mind,  that  he  was  half  a&uid  that  his 
cousin  hod  lost  his  wits. 

"  '  My  Aunt  Babette  is  out  of  coffee.' 

" '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,'  said  Pierre. 
[  "  '  Yes,  she  ie.  I  heard  her  any  so.  Tell  her  that  a.  &iend  uf 
I  m'ue  hiffi  just  oponod  a  shop  in  the  Itue  Saint  Antoine,  and  tliat 
if  she  will  join  me  there  in  on  hour.  I  will  supply  her  with  a 
good  stock  of  coffoo,  just  to  give  my  friond  encourogoraent.  His 
name  is  Antoine  Meyer,  Number  One  hundred  and  Fifty,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty.' 

" '  I  could  go  with  you  now.  I  can  carry  a  few  poaods  of 
coffee  better  than  my  mother,'  said  Pierre,  all  in  good  faith.  He 
told  me  he  Hhonld  never  forget  the  look  on  his  cousin'B  face,  as 
ho  turned  round,  and  bade  him  begone,  and  give  bis  mother  the 
message  without  another  word.  It  had  evidently  sent  him  home 
promptly  to  obey  hie  cousin's  command,  Morin's  message  per- 
plexed Madame  Babette. 

"  '  How  could  he  know  I  was  out  of  coffee  ?'  said  she.  '  I  am ; 
but  I  only  used  tho  la^t  up  this  morning.  How  could  Victtv 
know  about  it  ?* 
1  " '  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  Pierre,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  his  usual  self-possession.  '  All  I  know  is,  that 
monsieur  is  in  a  pretty  tempca',  and  that  if  you  are  not  sharp  to 
your  time  at  this  Antoino  Meyer's  you  are  likely  to  come  in  for 
BCHne  of  his  black  looks.' 

" '  Well,  it  ie  very  kind  of  him  to  offer  to  give  mo  some  oofiee, 
But  how  could  he  know  I  was  out  ?' 
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Pierre  hurried  his  mother  off  impatiently,  for  he  was  certain 
that  the  offer  of  tho  coffee  was  only  a  blind  to  some  hidden  pur- 
pose oD  bis  cousin's  port ;  and  he  made  no  doubt  that  when  ius 
mother  had  been  infonued  of  wliat  his  cousin's  real  intention 
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w»8,  he,  Pierre,  could  eictract  it  from  terby  coaxing  or  bullying,  ^ 
But  ho  was  mistaken.  Modfuue  Babette  returned  home,  grave, 
depresBed)  ailent,  and  loaded  with  the  best  coifeo.  Some  time 
aAerwords  he  loamt  why  hia  cousin  hod  sought  for  this  inter- 
■riow.  It  was  to  eitract  from  her,  by  promieeB  and  threuts,  the 
leftl  name  of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  which  would  give  Him  a  clue  to 
&o  true  appeUation  of  The  Faithful  CoUHin.  He  concealed  this 
aecond  pnrpose  from  his  aunt,  who  had  boon  quite  unaware  oi 
lUB  jealoliisy  of  the  NormEin  farmer,  or  of  his  identification  of  him 
with  any  relation  of  Virginie's.  But  Madame  Babette  inetinc- 
tiTely  ahrtLuk  from  giving  him  any  information  :  she  mnst  have 
fait  that,  in  the  lowering  mood  in  which  she  found  him,  his 
d«siie  for  greater  knowledge  of  Virginie's  antecedents  boded  her 
so  good.  And  yet  he  made  bis  annt  his  confidante— told  her 
what  she  had  only  suapeoted  before — that  he  was  deeply  en- 
amoured of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  and  would  gladly  many  her.  He 
spoke  to  Madame  Babette  of  hia  father's  hoarded  riches ;  and 
<d  the  ahare  which  he,  as  partner,  had  in  thorn  at  the  present 
time ;  and  of  the  prospect  of  tlio  anccession  to  the  whole,  which 
he  had,  BB  only  child.  He  told  his  aunt  of  the  proTisiou  for  her 
(Madame  Babette's)  life,  which  he  woidd  make  on  the  day  wheu 
he  married  Mam'selle  Cannes.  And  yet — and  yet — Babette  saw 
that  in  his  eye  and  look  which  mnde  her  more  and  more  reluc- 
tant to  confide  in  him.  By-and-by  he  tried  threats.  She  should 
leave  the'  couciergerie,  and  find  employment  where  ehe  liked. 
Still  silence.  Then  he  grew  angry,  and  swore  that  ho  would 
inform  against  her  at  the  bm'eau  of  the  Directory,  for  harbouring 
an  aristocrat ;  an  ojistocrat  he  knew  Mademoiselle  woe,  whatever 
her  real  name  might  be.  His  aunt  should  have  a  domiailiary 
visit,  and  see  how  she  liked  that.  The  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  people  for  finding  out  secrets.  In  vain  she 
reminded  him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  expose  to  imminent 
dangerthe  lady  whom  he  had  professed  to  love.  He  told  her,  with 
a  sullen  relapse  into  silence  after  his  vehement  outpouring  of 
passion,  never  to  trouble  herself  about  that.  At  last  he  wearied 
ant  the  old  woman,  and,  frightened  alike  of  herself,  and  of  him, 
flhe  told  him  all, — that  Mam'selle  Cannes  was  Mademoiselle 
Virginio  de  Or^uy,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  that  name.  Who 
WttB  the  Count  ?  Tonnger  brother  of  the  Murqnia,  Where  was 
the  Marqnifl  ?  Dead  long  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and  child,  A 
son  ?  (elderly).  Tes,  a  son.  Where  was  he  ?  Farbleu  I  how 
ihoold  she  know?— for  her  courage  returned  a  little  ttB  the  talk 
y  from  the  only  person  of  the  De  Cr^quy  femily  that 
But,  by  dint  of  some  smalL  glasses  out  of  £, 
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bottle  of  Atttoine  Meyer'a,  she  told  him  more  about  the  De 
Or&jnyB  than  she  liked  oilerwarda  to  remember.  For  the  exti- 
lajation  of  the  brandy  laEted  but  ft  very  short  time,  and  ehe  came 
home,  as  I  have  said,  depressed,  with  a  preeuntiment  of  ooming 
evil.  She  would  not  answer  Pierre,  bnt  cuffed  liim  about 
mannor  to  which  the  spoilt  boy  wae  quite  raiacoaBtomod 
oouBin'a  short,  angry  words,  and  eudden  withdrawal  of  confidencs, 
— bis  mother's  unwonted  crossness  and  fault-finding,  all  mado 
Vii^nie's  kind,  gentle  treatment,  more  than  ever  charming  to 
the  lad.  He  half  resolved  to  tell  her  how  he  had  bean  acting  as 
a  spy  upon  her  actions,  and  at  whose  desire  he  had  done  it.  But 
he  WBB  afraid  of  Morin,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  he  was  anre 
would  fall  npon  hini  for  any  breitoh  of  confidence.  Towards 
half-past  eight  that  evening — Pierre,  watching,  saw  Virginie 
arrange  several  little  things — she  was  in  the  inner  room,  but  he 
Bat  where  he  could  see  her  through  the  glazed  partition.  His 
mother  sat  —  apparently  sleeping  —  in  the  great  easy-iihaii 
Virginie  moved  about  softly,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  SI 
made  up  one  or  two  little  parcels  of  the  few  things  she  could  call 
her  own :  one  packet  she  concealed  about  herself, — the  others 
she  directed,  and  left  on  the  shelf.  '  She  is  going,"  thought 
Pierre,  and  (as  he  said  in  giving  me  the  acconnt)  his  heart  gave 
a  spring,  to  think  that  he  should  never  see  her  again.  If  either 
hie  mother  or  his  causin  hod  been  more  kind  to  him,  he  might 
have  endeavoured  to  intercept  her ;  but  as  it  was,  he  held  his 
breath,  and  when  she  came  out  he  pretended  to  read,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  he  wished  her  to  succeed  in  the  purpose  which 
he  was  almost  sure  she  entertained,  or  not.  She  stopped  by  him, 
and  passed  her  hand  over  his  hair.  He  told  me  that  his  eyos 
filled  with  tears  at  this  caress.  Then  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  sleeping  Madame  Babette,  and  stooped  down  and 
softly  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  Pierre  dreaded  lest  his  mother 
should  awake  (for  by  this  time  the  wayward,  vacillating  boy  nmsl 
have  been  quite  on  Tii^inie's  side),  bnt  the  brandy  she  had  drunk 
made  her  dumber  heavily.  Virginie  went.  Pierre's  heart  beat 
fast.  He  was  sure  his  cousin  would  try  to  intercept  her ;  but 
how,  he  could  not  imagine.  He  longed  to  run  out  and  see  the 
catnstropho, — but  he  had  let  the  moment  slip ;  he  was  also  afrtud 
of  reawakening  his  mother  to  her  unusual  state  of  anger  ud 
violence." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  PiERBE  went  on  pretending  to  read,  but  in  reality  liBteniBg 
with  acute  tension  of  ear  to  every  little  sound.  His  perceptions 
bocBme  bo  sensitive  in  tbia  respect  that  he  waa  incapable  of 
meaeniing  time,  every  moment  hud  seemed  so  full  of  noises, 
from  the  beating  of  his  heart  np  to  the  roll  of  the  heavy  carts 
in  the  distance.  He  wondered  whether  Virginie  would  have 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  yet  lie  woe  unable  to 
compute  the  paaeage  of  minutes.  Hia  mother  slept  aonndly : 
that  was  well.  By  this  time  Virginie  must  have  met  tjie 
'  fuithfol  eouain :'  if,  indeed,  Morin  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ftnoe. 

"  At  length,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer  sit  still,  awaiting 
the  issue,  but  must  mn  out  and  gcb  what  course  events  had 
token.  In  vain  his  mother,  half-rousing  herself,  called  after 
tiiTH  to  ask  whither  he  waa  going :  he  was  already  out  of  hearing 
before  she  had  ended  her  aentence,  and  he  ran  on  until,  stopped 
by  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Cannes  walking  along  at  so  swift 
k  pace  that  it  was  almost  a  run ;  while  at  her  side,  resolntelj 
keeping  by  her,  Morin  waa  striding  abreaat.  Pierre  had  jugt 
tamed  the  corner  of  the  street,  when  he  came  upon  them. 
Virginie  would  have  passed  him  without  recognizing  him,  she 
tva«  in  such  passionate  agitation,  hut  for  Moiin's  gestnio,  by 
which  he  would  fain  have  kept  Pierre  from  interrupting  them. 
Then,  when  Virginie  saw  the  lad,  she  caught  at  his  arm, 
and  thanked  God,  as  if  in  that  hoy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  she 
beld  a  protector.  Pierre  felt  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot, 
and  was  afrud  lest  she  would  fall,  there  where  she  stood,  i~  " 
hard  rough  street, 

■■  ■  Begone,  Pierre  I'  said  Morin. 

*"  I   cannot,'  replied  Pierre,  who  indeed  ■wns  hold  i 
by  Virginie.     'Besides,  I  won't,'  be  added,     'Who  has  1 
frightening  mademoiselle  in  this  way?'  Baked  lio,  very  muo 
inclined  to  brave  bis  cousin  at  all  hazards. 

"'Mademoiselle  is  not  accustomed  to  walk  in 
done,'  said  Morin,  sulkily.  '  She  came  upon  a  crowd  attrat-ted 
ly  the  arrest  of  an  aristocrat,  and  their  cries  alaimed  hei', 
I  o&red  to  take  charge  of  her  home.  Mademoiselle  should  not 
WiJk  in  these  streets  alone.  We  are  not  like  the  cold-bloodod 
people  of  the  Taubourg  Saint  Germain.' 
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Yirginie  did  not  speak.  Pierre  doubted  if  elie  heard  a 
word  of  what  they  were  eajing.  She  leant  upon  him  more  sud 
more  heavily 

" '  Will  mademoiselle  condescend  to  take  my  arm  ?'  said 
Moriii,  with  Bulky,  and  yet  bumble,  unconthnese.  I  dare  fiay 
he  TConld  have  given  worlds  if  he  might  have  had  that  little 
hand  within  his  arm ;  but,  though  Bhe  still  kept  eilence,  sho 
ahuddered  up  away  from  him,  its  you  ehrink  &om  toitoLing 
s  toad.  He  had  said  something  to  her  during  that  walk, 
you  may  be  sore,  which  had  made  her  loathe  him.  He  marked 
and  mtderatood  the  gesture.  He  hold  himself  aloof  while  Fieire 
gave  her  all  the  oGBiatance  he  could  in  their  slow  progress 
homewards.  But  Morin  accompanied  her  all  the  same.  He 
had  played  too  desperate  a  gome  to  be  baulked  now.  He  had 
^ven  infumiation  against  the  ci-devoiit  Miirquis  de  Cr^uy,  as 
a  rotmned  emigre,  to  be  met  with  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place.  Morin  had  hoped  that  all  sign  of  the  arrest  would  have 
been  cleared  away  before  Virginie  reached  the  spot — Bo  swiftly 
were  terrible  deeds  done  in  those  days.  But  Client  defended 
himaelf  desperately :  Virginie  was  punctual  to  a  second ;  and, 
though  the  wounded  man  was  homo  off  to  the  Abbaye,  amid  a 
crowd  of  the  unsympathising  joerers  who  mingled  with  the 
armed  officials  of  the  Directory,  Morin  feared  lest  Virginie  had 
recognized  him ;  and  he  would  have  preferred  that  she  should 
have  thought  that  the  '  faithful  cousin '  was  faithless,  than  that 
she  should  have  seen  him  in  bloody  danger  on  her  acconnt.  I 
BOppooe  he  fancied  that,  if  Vii^inie  never  saw  or  heard  more  of 
him,  her  imagination  would  not  dwell  on  his  simple  dis- 
appearance, OS  it  would  do  if  she  knew  what  he  was  snfkring 
for  her  sake. 

"At  any  rate,  Pierre  saw  that  his  cousin  was  deeply  mortified 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  during  their  walk  home. 
When  they  arrived  at  Madame  Babotte's,  Virginie  fell  fainting 
on  the  floor ;  her  strength  had  but  Just  sufficed  for  this  eiertion 
of  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  house.  Her  first  sign  of  restoring 
consoioUBiieea  consisted  in  avoidance  of  Morin.  He  hod  been 
most  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  bring  her  round  ;  quite  tender 
in  his  way,  Pierre  said;  and  this  maAed,  instinctive  repugnance 
to  him  evidently  gave  him  extreme  pain.  I  suppose  FrendmiBn 
are  more  demonstrative  than  we  are ;  for  Pierre  declared  that 
he  saw  his  cousin's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  as  she  shrunk  away  from 
his  touch,  if  be  tried  to  arrange  the  ^wl  they  had  laid  under 
her  head  like  a  pillow,  or  aa  she  shut  her  eyes  when  he  passed 
before  her,     Madame  Babotte  was  urgent  with  her  to  go  and  lie 
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the  bed  in  the  iimer  room ;  but  it  was  Gome  time)  ' 
before  eho  was  e^oug  enough  to  rise  and  do  this. 

"Wien  Madame  Babette  returned  trom  arranging  the  gii-l 
comfortably,  the  three  rehttione  sat  down  in  silence ;  a  HJlenoc, 
which  Pierre  thought  would  never  be  broken.  He  wanted  his 
mother  to  ask  hia  cousin  what  biid  hi^ppened,  But  Madame 
Babette  was  afraid  of  her  nephew,  and  thonght  it  more  disureet 
to  wait  for  snch  crmnbe  of  intclligenco  as  he  might  think  fit  to 
throw  to  her.  But,  after  she  lind  twice  reported  Vii^inio  to  be 
asleep,  without  a  word  being  uttered  in  reply  to  her  whispers 
by  either  of  her  companions,  Morin's  powers  of  self-oontain- 
ment  gave  way. 

"  '  It  ia  hard  !'  be  said, 

'"Wltat  ia  hard?'  asked  Madame  Babette,  after  she  had 
paused  for  a  time,  to  enable  him.  to  add  to,  or  to  finish,  hia 
sentence,  If  he  pleased. 

" '  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  love  a  woman  as  I  do,'  he  went  on. 
'I  did  not  seek  to  love  her.  it  come  upon  me  before  I  was  aware 
— before  I  had  ever  thought  about  it  at  aU,  I  loved  her  better 
than  all  the  world  beside.  AU  my  life,  before  I  knew  her,  seems 
8  dull  blank.  I  neither  know  nor  care  for  what  I  did  before 
then.  And  now  there  arc  just  two  lives  before  me.  Either  I 
have  her,  or  I  have  not.  That  is  all ;  but  that  is  everything. 
And  what  can  I  do  to  make  her  have  me?  Tell  me,  aunt,'  and 
he  caught  nt  Madame  Babette's  arm,  and  gave  it  bo  sharp  a 
shako,  that  she  half  screamed  out,  Fierre  said,  and  evidently 
grew  alarmed  at  her  nephew's  excitement. 

"  *  Hush,  Victor !'  said  she.  '  There  are  other  women  in  the 
world,  if  this  one  will  not  have  yon.' 

" '  None  other  for  mo,'  he  said,  sinking  back  as  if  bopeless, 
'  I  am  plain  nnd  coarse,  not  one  of  the  scented  darlings  of  the 
arietocratg.  Say  that  I  am  ngly,  brutish ;  I  did  not  make 
myself  so,  any  more  than  I  made  myself  love  her.  It  is  my 
(ate.  But  am  I  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  fate 
without  a  struggle '?  Not  I.  As  strong  as  my  love  is,  so  strong 
ia  my  will.  It  can  be  no  stronger,'  continued  he,  gloomily. 
'Aunt  Babette,  you  must  help  me — yon  must  make  her  love  me.' 
He  was  so  fierce  here,  that  Fierre  said  he  did  not  wonder  that 
hw  mother  was  frightened. 

"  I,  Victor  r  she  eiclaimed.  '  I  make  her  love  yon  ?  How  can 
ne  to  apeak  for  yon  to  Mademoiselle  Didot,  or  toMade- 
Canchois  even,  or  to  such  as  they,  and  I'll  do  it,  and 
But  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy,  why  yon  don't  know 
difference  I     Those  people— the  old  nobility  1  : 
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they  don't  know  a  mim  from  a  dog,  out  of  their  own  rank  !  And 
',  fur  tho  jouDg  gentlumeu  of  quality  are  trented  difCu- 
reutly  to  us  from  thefr  Tory  birth.  If  dte  had  you  to-morrow, 
you  would  be  miHorable.  Let  me  alons  for  fanowing  the  urie- 
tocracy.  I  have  not  been  a  concierge  to  a  dnkeand  three  ooanta 
for  nothing.    I  tell  yon,  all  your  ways  are  different  to  her  ways.' 

" '  I  would  chcmge  my  "  ways,"  as  yon  call  them.' 
Bo  reasonable,  Victor.' 

No,  I  will  not  be  reaeonable,  if  by  that  jou  mean  ^vliig 
her  up.  I  tell  you  two  livee  are  before  me  ;  one  with  her,  one 
without  her.  But  tho  latter  will  be  but  u  short  ciireer  for  boUi 
You  said,  aunt,  that  the  talk  went  in  tha  conci^rgerie  of 
lier  father'a  hotel,  that  Bhe  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
eoiuin  whom  I  put  out  of  the  way  to-day  ?' 

'"So  the  servante  Baid.  How  oonld  I  know  ?  AH  I  know  is, 
that  he  left  off  coming  to  our  hotel,  and  that  at  one  time  before 
then  he  bad  never  been  two  days  absent.' 

'"  So  much  the  better  for  him.  He  suffers  now  for  having  oome 
between  me  and  my  object— in  trying  to  anatch  her  away  out  of 
my  sight.  Take  you  warning,  Pierre  I  I  did  not  like  yonr 
meddling  to-night.'  And  eu  he  went  o5^  leaving  Hadame 
Babette  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  in  all  the 
ilu])ression  of  spirits  coiisequent  upon  the  reaction  after  tiie 
brandy,  and  upon  her  knowledge  of  her  nephew's  threatened 
purpose  combined. 

"  In  telling  you  most  of  this,  I  have  simply  repeated  Pierre's 
BCCOunt,  which  I  wrote  down  at  the  time.  But  here  what  be  htid 
to  say  came  to  a  sudden  break ;  for,  the  next  morning,  when 
Madame  Babette  rose,  Yirginie  was  missing,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  either  she,  or  Pierre,  or  Morin,  could  get  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  missing  girl. 

"  And  now  I  must  take  op  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  ths 
^bitendant  Fl^cbier  by  the  old  gardener  Jacques,  with  nbon 
Climent  had  been  lodging  on  bis  first  arrival  in  Paris.  The  old 
man  could  not,  I  dare  say,  remember  half  ns  much  of  what  had 
happened  as  Pierre  did  :  the  former  hod  the  dulled  memory  of 
age,  while  Pierre  had  evidently  thought  over  the  whole  series 
of  events  as  a  story — as  a  play,  if  one  may  call  it  so— during 
the  solitary  hours  in  his  after-life,  wherever  they  were  poBsed. 
whether  in  lonely  camp  watches,  or  in  the  foreign  prison,  where 
he  had  to  drag  out  many  years.  Cli'ment  bad,  as  I  said,  retnmed 
to  the  gardener's  garret  after  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Hdtel  Dnguesclin.  There  were  several  reasons  for  hia  thia 
doubling  back.     One  was,  that  Im  put  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
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'(#1rtwis  between  him  and  an  enemy  ;  though  why  Morin  was  w 
enomy,  and  to  what  extent  he  OAtried  his  dislike  or  hatred, 
Clement  ouuld  not  tell,  of  uourse.  The  neit  reason  for  returning 
to  Jacques  was,  no  donbt,  the  conviction  that,  in  multiplying  his 
reeidencea,  he  multiplied  the  chances  against  his  being  siupected 
and  recognized.  And  then,  again,  the  old  man  was  in  his  secret, 
and  his  ally,  although  perhaps  hut  a  feeble  tdnd  of  one.  It  was 
through  Jacques  that  the  pliui  of  commimi cation,  by  means  of  a 
nosegay  of  pinks,  had  been  derised ;  and  it  was  Jacques  who  pro- 
cured hira  the  last  disguise  that  Cli^ment  was  to  use  in  Paris— as 
he  hoped  and  trusted.  It  was  that  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  of 
00  particuhu*  class  :  a  dresB  that  would  hiive  seemed  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  young  man  who  would  naturally  hare  worn  it ; 
and  yet,  us  Clement  put  it  on,  and  adjusted  it — giving  it  a  sort 
of  finish  and  elegance  which  I  always  noticed  about  his  appoai'- 
anee,  and  which  1  believed  was  innate  in  the  wearer — I  have  no 
donbt  it  Boemed  like  the  usual  apparel  of  a  gentleman.  TSo 
coarseness  of  texture,  nor  clumsiness  of  cut  could  disguise  the 
nobleman  of  thirty  descents,  it  appeared  ;  for  immediately  on 
arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ho  was  recognized  by  the 
men  placed  there  on  Morin's  information  to  seize  him.  Jacques, 
following  at  a  httle  distance,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm  con- 
taining articles  of  feminine  disguise  for  Virginie,  saw  four  men 
attempt  Clement's  oirest^saw  him,  quick  as  lightning,  draw  a 
Bword  hitherto  concealed  in  a  cluratay  stick — saw  his  agile  figure 
nting  to  his  guard, — and  saw  him  defend  himself  with  the  rapi- 
Wf  and  art  of  a  man  skilled  in  arms.  But  what  good  did  it  do  ? 
u  Jacques  piteously  used  to  ask,  Monsieur  M^chier  told  me. 
A.  great  blow  from  a  heavy  club  on  the  sword-arm  of  Monsieur 
de  Gr^ny  laid  it  helpless  and  immovable  by  his  side,  Jacques 
always  thought  that  that  blow  camo  from  one  of  the  spectators, 
who  by  this  time  had  collected  round  the  scene  of  the  aSeay. 
The  nen  instant,  his  master — his  little  marquis — was  down 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  though  ho  was  up  again  before 
he  had  received  much  damage — so  active  and  light  was  my  poor 
<!Jlement — it  was  not  before  the  old  gardener  had  hobbled  for- 
wards, and.  with  many  an  old-&shioned  oath  and  curse,  pco- 
claimod  himsolf  a  partisan  of  the  losing  side — a  foUower  of  a 
ci-devant  aristocrat.  It  was  quite  enough.  Qo  received  one  or 
two  good  blows,  which  were,  in  &ct,  aimed  at  his  master ;  and 
then,  almost  before  ho  was  aware,  he  foimd  hie  arms  pinioned 
behind  him  with  a  woman's  garter,  which  one  of  the  viragos  in 
the  crowd  had  mode  no  scruple  of  pulling  off  in  public,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  for  what  purpose  it  was  wanted.     Poor  Jacques  was 
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stunned  and  nnhappj, — hie  maHtec  was  out  of  eigl 
•nd  the  old  gardener  ecarce  knew  whither  thoy  were  taking  him. 
His  head  ached  itoia  the  blows  which  had  &Uea  upon  it ;  it 
was  growing  dark — Jnna  day  thongh  it  was, — and  when  first  he 
«eoms  to  have  become  exactly  aware  of  what  had  happened  to  him, 
it  was  when  he  was  turned  into  one  of  the  larger  rooma  of  the 
Abbaye,  in  which  all  were  put  who  had  no  other  allotted  plaoe 
wherein  to  sleep.  One  or  two  iron  lamps  huDg  iiom  the  ceiling 
by  chains,  giving  a  dim  light  for  a  little  circle.  Jacqnea 
stumbled  forwards  over  ft  sleeping  body  lying  on  the  grunnd. 
The  sleeper  wakened  up  enough  to  complain  ;  and  the  apology  of 
the  old  Kian  in  reply  canght  the  ear  of  bis  master,  who,  until  this 
time,  conld  hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  straits  and  difBuulties 
of  his  foithfol  Jacques.  And  there  they  sat, — against  a  pillar,  the 
live-long  night,  holding  one  another's  hands,  and  each  restraining 
expressions  of  pain,  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  other's  distress. 
That  night  made  them  intimate  friends,  is  spite  oftbe  difference  of 
age  and  rank.  The  disappointed  hopes,  ibe  acute  suSering  uf  the 
present,  the  apprehensions  of  the  future,  made  them  seek  solace  in 
talking  of  the  past.  MonsieurdeCr^quy  and  the  gardener  found 
themselves  disputing  with  intctrefit  in  which  chimney  of  the  stack 
tbe  starling  used  to  build, — the  starling  whose  nest  Clement 
sent  to  Urian,  yon  romembor,-'and  discussing  the  merits  of 
different  eapalier-pcars  which  grew,  and  may  grow  still,  in  the  old 
garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Crequy.  Towards  morning  both  fell 
asleep.  The  old  man  wakened  first.  His  fi;ame  was  deadened 
to  suffering,  I  suppose,  for  be  felt  relieved  of  big  pain ;  but 
Ck'mont  moaned  and  cried  in  feverish  slumber.  His  broken  ann 
was  beginning  to  infiame  his  blood.  He  was,  besides,  much 
injured  by  some  kicks  fi'om  the  crowd  as  he  fell.  As  the  old  man 
looked  sadly  on  the  white,  baked  lips,  and  the  finsbed  checke, 
contorted  with  sufibring  even  in  his  sleep,  Cldment  gave  a  sharp 
cry,  which  disturbed  his  miserable  neighbours,  all  slumbering 
around  in  uneasy  attitudes.  They  bade  bim  with  curses  be  silent; 
and  then  turning  round,  tried  ^ain  to  forget  their  own  misery 
in  sleep.  Tor  yon  see,  the  bloodtbirsfy  canaille  had  not  been 
sated  with  guillotining  and  hanging  all  the  nobility  they  conld 
find,  but  were  now  informing,  right  and  left,  even  against  each 
other ;  and  when  Clement  and  Jacques  were  in  tbe  prison,  there 
were  few  of  gentle  blood  in  the  place,  and  fewer  still  of  gentle 
manners.  At  the  sonnd  of  tbe  angry  words  and  threats,  Jacqnes 
thought  it  best  to  awoken  his  master  irom  his  feverish  nncom- 
fortiiLIo  sleep,  lost  he  should  provoke  more  eiimity  ;  and.  tenderly 
lifting  him  up,  be  tried  to  adjust  his  own  body,  so  that  it  ehonlil 
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OB  a  leet  Emd  a  pillow  for  the  yciunger  man.  The  motion 
Kt-onsed  Clement,  and  he  began  to  tali  in  a  strange,  fsveriBh  way, 
of  Virginie,  too,- — whose  name  he  would  not  have  breathed  ia 
auch  a  place  had  he  been  q^iute  himeelf.  Sat  Jacques  had  as 
much  delicacy  of  feeling  as  any  lady  in  the  laud,  although,  mind 
you,  he  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  write, — and  bent  his  head 
low  down,  so  that  hie  master  might  tell  biim  in  a  whisper  what 
mesBages  he  was  to  take  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy,  in  case — 
Poor  Cl&nent,  he  knew  it  must  come  to  that  1  No  escape  for  him 
now,  in  Noiman  disguise  or  otherwieel  Either  by  gathering 
fever  or  gm'Uotine,  death  was  sure  of  his  prey.  Well !  when  that 
happened,  Jacques  was  to  go  and  find  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^qny, 
and  teU  her  that  her  cousin  loved  her  at  the  last  as  he  hod  loved 
her  at  the  first ;  but  that  she  should  never  have  heard  another 
word  of  his  attachment  from  his  living  lips ;  that  he  knew  he 
was  not  good  enough  for  her,  his  queen ;  and  that  no  thought  of 
earning  ber  love  by  his  devotion  had  prompted  hia  return  to 
Fnmee,  only  that,  if  possible,  he  might  have  the  groat  privilege 
of  serving  her  whom  he  loved.  And  then  he  went  off  into  rum- 
bling talk  about  petit'maitrcs,  and  Buoh  kind  of  expresaions,  said 
Jacques  to  Fl^cluer,  the  intendant,  little  knowing  what  a  duo 
that  one  word  gave  to  much  of  the  poor  lad's  suffering, 

"  The  summer  morning  came  slowly  on  in  tlmt  dark  prison, 
and  when  Jacques  conld  look  round— his  master  was  now  sleep- 
ing on  hia  shoulder,  still  tie  uneasy,  starting  sleep  of  fever, ^ — he 
saw  that  there  were  many  women  among  the  prisoners.  (I  have 
heard  some  of  those  who  have  escaped  &om  the  prisons  say,  that 
the  look  of  despair  and  agony  that  come  into  tho  faces  of  the 
prisoners  on  first  wakening,  as  (he  senae  of  their  situation  grew 
npon  them,  was  what  lasted  the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the 
BurvivOTS.  This  look,  they  said,  passed  away  from  tho  women's 
faces  sooner  than  it  did  &om  those  of  the  men.) 

"  Poor  old  Jacques  kept  falling  asleep,  and  plucking  himself 
up  again  for  fear  test,  if  he  did  not  attend  to  hia  master,  some 
harm  might  come  to  the  swoUeu,  helpless  arm.  Yet  his  weariness 
grew  npon  him  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  at  last  he  felt  as  if 
he  must  give  way  to  the  irresistible  desire,  if  only  for  five 
minutes.  But  just  then  there  was  a  hustle  at  ihe  door.  Jacques 
opened  his  eyes  wide  to  look. 

" '  The  gaoler  is  early  with  breakfiist,'  said  some  one,  lazily. 

" '  It  is  the  darkness  of  this  accursed  place  that  mokes  ns 
Hdnik  it  early,'  said  another. 

"  All  this  time  a  parley  was  going  on  at  the  door.  Some  ono 
not  the  gaoler— a  woman.     The  door  was  shut  to  anil 
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locked  bcHnd  her.     Site  only  advanced  a  step  or  tifo,  for 

too  sudden  u  change,  out  of  the  light  into  that  dark  shadow,  Aw  * 

3  see  clearly  fur  the  first  few  minutes,  Jacques  had  his 
eyes  fairly  ox>en  now,  and  was  wide  awake.  It  was  Mademoi- 
seUe  de  Cr^quy,  looking  bright,  clear,  and  resolute.  The  faiUiful 
heart  of  the  old  man  read  that  look  like  an  open  page.  Her 
consin  should  not  die  there  on  her  behalf,  without  at  least  tho 
comfort  of  her  sweet  preeeDce. 

"  '  Here  he  ie,'  he  whispered  as  her  gown  would  have  touched 
him  in  passing,  without  her  perceiving  him,  in  the  heavy  obscu- 
rity of  the  place, 

"  '  The  good  God  bless  you,  my  friend !'  she  murmured,  as 
she  saw  the  attitude  of  the  old  man,  propped  against  a  piUaj*,  and 
holding  Clement  in  his  arms,  as  if  the  young  man  had  been  a  help- 
less baby,  while  one  of  the  poor  gardener's  hands  supported  the 
broken  limb  in  the  easiest  position,  Yirginie  Bat  down  by  the  old 
man,  and  held  out  her  arms.  Soflily  she  moved  Clement's  head 
to  hoc  own  shoulder ;  softly  she  transferred  the  task  of  holding 
the  arm  to  herself.  Clement  lay  on  the  floor,  but  she  supported 
him,  and  Jacques  wasat  liberty  to  arise  and  stretch  andshsJcBhie 
stifl^  weary  old  body.  He  then  sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watched  the  pair  until  he  fell  asleep.  Clement  had  muttered 
'  Virginie,'  as  they  holf-ronsed  him  by  their  movements  ont  of 
his  stupor ;  but  Jacques  thought  he  was  only  dreaming ;  nor  did 
he  seem  fully  awake  when  once  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  looked 
lull  at  Virginie's  face  bending  over  htm,  and  growing  ciinsos- 
under  his  gaze,  though  she  never  stirred,  for  fear  of  hurting  him 
if  she  moved.  Clement  looked  in  silence,  until  his  heavy  eye- 
lids came  slowly  down,  and  he  fell  int«  his  oppressive  sltunber 
■gain.  Either  he  did  not  recognize  her,  or  she  came  in  too 
completely  as  a  part  of  his  sleeping  visions  for  him  to  be  di^ 
turfaed  by  her  appearance  there. 

"  When  Jacques  awoke  it  was  full  daylight— at  least  us  full  as 
it  would  ever  be  in  that  place.  His  breakfast — the  gaul-olluw- 
Mice  of  bread  and  vin  ordinaire — was  by  his  aide.  He  mnst  have 
slept  soundly.  He  looked  for  his  master.  He  and  Yirginie  had 
recognized  each  other  now, — hearts,  as  well  as  apjieoranoe. 
They  were  smiling  into  each  other's  faces,  ss  if  that  dull, 
vaulted  room  in  tho  grim  Abbaye  were  the  sunny  gardens  of 
Versailles,  with  musio  and  festivity  all  abroad.  Apparently  they 
had  much  to  say  to  each  other ;  for  whispered  questions  aiul 


"  Virginie  hod  made  a  sling  for  the  poor  broken  arm ;  nay, 
I  film  bad  obtained  two  splinters  of  wood  in  some  way,  and  uno  of 
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r-pTiBoiieTB — having,  it  appeared,  some  knowledge  of  I 
htA  set  it.  JacqneH  felt  more  desponding  by  fiir  than 
they  did,  for  be  was  suffering  from  the  niglit  he  had  posEed, 
which  told  upon  his  aged  frame ;  while  thoy  mnst  have  heard 
some  good  news,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bo  bright  tuid  happy  did 
they  look.  Tet  Clement  was  still  in  bodily  pain  and  anfiering,  and 
Yirginie,  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  was  a  prisoner  in  that  dread- 
fiil  AbbayB,  whence  the  only  iesue  was  the  guillotine.  But  they 
were  together :  they  loved:  they  understood  each  other  at  length. 

"  When  Yirginie  saw  that  Jacques  was  awake,  and  languidly 
mnnching  hia  breakfiwt,  she  rose  from  the  wooden  stool  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  and  went  to  him,  holding  out  both  hands, 
mi  refasing  to  allow  him  to  rise,  while  she  thanked  him  with 
pretty  eagerness  for  all  hts  kindness  to  Monsieur.  Monsieur 
himself  came  towards  liim,  following  Virginie,  but  with  totter- 
ing stops,  as  if  bis  bend  was  weak  and  dizzy,  to  thank  the  poor 
old  man,  who  now  on  his  feet,  stood  between  them,  ready  to  cty 
while  they  gave  him  credit  for  fiuthful  actions  which  he  felt  to 
Lave  been  almost  involuntary  on  his  part, — for  loyalty  was  like 
an  instinct  in  the  good  old  days,  before  your  educational  cant 
had  como  np.  And  eo  two  days  went  on.  The  only  event  was 
the  morning  call  for  the  victims,  a  certain  number  of  whom 
were  summoned  to  trial  every  day.  And  to  be  tried  was  to  be 
condonuied.  Every  one  of  the  prisoners  became  grave,  as  the 
hour  for  their  summons  approai'bed.  Most  of  the  victims  went 
to  their  doom  with  uncomplaining  resignation,  and  for  o  while 
after  their  departure  th<.^ro  was  comparative  silence  in  the 
prison.  But,  by-and-hy — so  said  Jacques — the  conversation 
or  amusements  began  again.  Human  nature  cannot  stand  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  such  keen  anxiety,  without  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  thinking  of  something  else.  Jaeqnes  said  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Mademoiselle  were  for  ever  talking  together  of  the  past 
days, — it  was  '  Do  you  remember  this  V'  or,  '  Do  you  remember 
that  ?*  perpetually.  He  sometimes  thought  they  forgot  where 
Ihey  were,  and  what  was  before  them.  But  Jacques  did  not,  and 
every  day  he  trembled  more  and  more  as  the  list  was  called  over. 

"  The  third  morning  of  their  incarceration,  the  gaoler  brought 
in  a  man  whom  Jacques  did  not  reoognize,  and  therefore  did  not 
at  once  observe ;  for  he  was  waiting,  as  in  duty  bound,  upon  hia 
master  and  his  sweet  young  lady  (as  h«  always  called  her  in  r»-  ■ 
jKjating  the  story).     Ho  thought  that  the  new  introdnetion  waea 
some  mend  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  two  seemed  well  acquainted,  anfl 
'  S  lattor  stayed  a  few  minutes  talking  with  his  visitor  befolla 

~"^ghim  in  prison.     So  Jacques  wos  suiprised  when,  after  i 
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ehort  time  had  elapsed,  he  looked  romid,  and  saw  tbo  fierce  sUre 
with  which  the  stranger  was  regarding  Monsieur  iind  Mudemo;- 
eelle  lie  Oriqwj,  as  the  pair  eat  nt  breakfaet, — the  said  breakfuGt 
being  laid  as  well  as  Jacques  knew  how,  on  a  bench  fastened 
into  the  prieon  wall, — Virginie  sitting  on  her  low  etool,  and 
Clement  half  lying  on  the  ground  by  hei  side,  and  submittinj 
gladly  to  be  fed  by  her  pretty  white  fingers ;  for  it  was  oni  ' 
her  foneies,  Jacques  said,  to  do  all  she  could  for  him,  in  ooi 
deration  of  his  broken  arm,  And,  indeed,  Clement  was  wast 
awBy  daily ;  for  he  had  received  other  injuries,  internal  and  m 
serious  than  that  to  his  arm,  during  the  mel^  which  had  ended 
in  his  eapture.  The  Etronger  made  Jacques  consciouB  of  his 
presence  by  a  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  groan.  All  three  pri- 
soners looked  round  at  the  aonnd,  Clement's  face  expressed  littlQ< 
but  scornful  indifference ;  hut  Virginie's  face  froze  into  stony 
hate.  Jacques  said  he  never  saw  such  a  look,  and  hoped  that 
he  nerar  should  again.  Tot  after  that  first  revelation  of  feeling, 
her  look  was  steady  and  fised  in  another  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  stranger  stood, — still  motionlesfi — still  watching.  He 
came  a  step  nearer  at  last. 

"  'Mademoiselle,'  he  said.  Not  the  quivering  of  an  eyelash 
showed  that  she  heard  him.  '  Mademoiselle  I'  he  said  again,  with 
an  intensity  of  beseeching  that  made  Jacques— not  knonii^ 
who  he  was — almost  pity  him,  when  he  saw  bis  young  lady's 
obdurate  face. 

"  There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  space  of  time  which  Jacqnea 
could  not  measure.  Then  again  the  voice,  hesitatingly,  saying 
'  Monaieur  I'  Clement  could  not  hold  the  some  icy  conntenj 
as  Virginie  ;  he  turned  his  head  with  an  impatient  gestur 
disgnst ;  but  even  that  emboldened  the  man. 

"  '  Monsieur,  do  ask  mademoiselle  to  listen  to  me, — just  two 

" '  Mademoiselle  do  Crfiquy  only  listens  to  whom  she  choctea.' 
Very  haughtily  my  Clement  would  say  that,  I  am  sure. 

"  '  But,  mademoiselle,'— lowering  hia  voice,  and  eomiiig  ft  step 
or  two  nearer.  Yii'ginie  must  have  folt  his  approach,  thon^ 
Bhe  did  not  see  it ;  for  she  drew  herself  a  little  on  one  eido,  « 
fts  to  put  as  much  space  bb  possible  between  him  and  her.— 
'  Mademoiselle,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  can  sav :  you ;  hat  to- 
morrow your  name  is  down  on  the  list.  I  can  save  you,  if  yoo 
will  listen,' 

"  Still  no  wordorsign.  Jacquesdidnotuuderitindtheoffiur. 
Why  was  she  so  obdiu-ite  to  one  who  might  be  ready  to  inoluds 
Clement  in  the  proposal,  as  far  as  Jacques  knew  ? 
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"  The  I"""  withdrew  a  littlo,  but  did  not  offer  to  leave  the 
priBOQ.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off  Yirgime  ;  he  seemed  to  bo 
Boflering  from  some  aonte  tind  terrible  pain  as  he  watched  hor. 

"  Jacques  cleai^d  awaj  the  breakfast-things  as  well  as  be 
could.    PurpoBelj,  as  I  suspect,  he  passed  near  tbe  man. 

"  '  HiBt !'  said  the  strangoc.  '  You  are  Jacques,  the  gardener, 
arrested  for  assisting  an  arigtocrat.  I  know  the  gaoler.  Ton  shall 
escape:,  if  you  will.  Only  take  this  message  from  mo  to  made- 
moiselle.  You  heard.  Bhe  will  not  listen  to  me :  I  did  not  want 
her  to  come  here.  I  never  knew  she  was  here,  and  she  will  die 
to-morrow.  They  will  put  her  beautiful  round  throat  under  the 
gnillotine.  Tell  her,  good  old  man,  toll  her  how  sweet  life  is  ; 
and  how  I  can  save  hor :  and  how  I  will  not  ask  for  more  than 
jnst  to  see  berfrom  time  to  time.  She  is  so  young ;  and  death  is 
annihilation,  you  know.  Why  does  she  hate  me  so  ?  I  want  to 
gave  her ;  I  have  done  her  no  harm.  Good  old  man,  tell  her 
how  terrible  death  is ;  and  that  she  will  die  to-morrow,  unless 
she  listens  to  me.' 

"Jacques  saw  no  harm  in  repeating 
listened  in  silence,  watching  Viiginie 
tenderness. 

"  '  Will   yon  not   try   him,    my    cherished 
'  Towards  you  he  may  mean  well '  (which  maki 
Virginie  had  never  repeated  to  Clement  the  conversation  which 
rile  had  overheard  that  last  night  at  Madame  Babette's) ;  ' 
would  be  in  no  worse  a  situation  than  you  were  before  1' 

"  '  No  worse,  Clement !  and  I  should  have  known  what  _ 
were,  and  have  lost  you.     My  Clement  I'  said  she,  roproachfiUly. 

"  '  Ask  him,'  said  she,  turning  to  Jacques,  suddenly,  '  if  he 
can  save  Monsieur de  Cr^quy  as  well, — if  bo  can? — O  Clement, 
we  might  escape  to  England ;  we  are  but  young.'  And  she  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Jacques  returned  to  the  stranger,  and  asked  him  Virginie's 
question.  Hia  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  couaina ;  he  was  very 
pole,  and  the  twitchings  or  contortions,  which  must  have  b«en  in- 
Tolontary  whenever  he  was  agitated,  convulsed  bis  whole  body, 

"  He  made  a  long  pause.  '  I  will  save  mademoiselle  and  mon- 
eieuT,  if  she  will  go  straight  from  prison  to  the  mairie,  and  be  my 

"  '  Your  wife !'  Jacques  could  not  help  eiclaiming, '  That  she 
win  never  be — never ! ' 

"  '  Ask  her !'  said  Morin,  hoarsely. 

"  Bnt  almost  before  Jacques  thought  he  could  have  foirlf 
words,  Clement  caught  their  meiining. 
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"  '  Begune  !'  Bald  he  ;  '  not  one  word  more.'  TirpnJa 
touched  the  old  man  as  he  wbb  moving  nwaj.  '  Tell  hiiu 
Lq  does  not  know  how  he  makes  me  welcome  death.'  .Alid 
erailing,  aa  if  trimnphant,  ehe  turned  again  to  Clement. 

"  The  Btrongor  did  not  epeak  as  Jacques  gave  liitn  the  mean- 
ing, not  ths  words,  of  their  replies.  He  wbb  going  awaj,  hut 
stopped.  A  minate  or  two  afterwards,  ho  beckoned  to  Jacqnec. 
The  old  gardener  seems  to  have  thought  it  ondeairable  to  throw 
Bwfty  even  the  chance  of  asaiBtance  &om  such  a  man  as  this,  tor 
he  went  forward  to  speak  to  bim. 

"  '  Listen  I  I  have  influence  with  tbe  gaoler.  He  shall  let 
thee  puss  out  with  the  victims  to-morrow.     No  one  will  notiee 

it,  or  miss  thee .     They  will  be  led  to  trial, — even  at  tie 

last  moment,  I  will  save  her,  if  she  sends  me  word  she  releote. 
Speak  to  her,  as  the  time  draws  on.  Life  is  very  sweet, — tell 
her  how  sweet.  Speak  to  him  ;  he  will  do  more  with  her  than 
thou  canst.  Let  him  urge  her  to  live.  Even  at  tfao  last,  I  will 
bo  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,— at  the  Grevo.  I  have  followets, — 
I  have  interest.  Come  among  the  crowd  that  follow  the 
victims, — I  shall  see  thee.  It  will  be  no  worse  for  him,  if  she 
escapes' — — 

"  '  Save  my  master,  and  I  will  do  all,'  said  Jacques. 

'"Only  on  my  one  condition,'  said  Morin,  doggedly;  ud 
Jacques  was  hopeless  of  that  condition  ever  being  foUlled. 
But  he  did  not  see  why  his  own  life  might  not  be  saved.  Bj 
remaining  in  prison  until  the  nest  day,  he  should  have  rendered 
every  service  in  his  power  to  his  master  and  the  yonug  lady. 
He,  poor  fellow,  ahronlt  from  death ;  aud  he  agreed  with  Morin 
to  escape,  if  he  could,  by  the  means  Morin  had  suggested,  and  to 
bring  him  word  if  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy  relented.  (Jacques 
had  no  expectation  that  she  would  ;  but  I  &ncy  he  did  not  tlunk 
it  necessary  to  tell  Morin  of  this  conviction  of  his.)  This 
bargaining  with  so  base  a  man  for  so  slight  a  thing  aa  life,  wta 
the  only  flaw  that  I  heard  of  in  the  old  gardener's  behaviour.  01 
course,  the  mere  reopening  of  the  subject  was  enough  to  stir 
Virginie  to  displeasure.  Clement  urged  her,  it  is  tme ;  but  the 
light  he  had  gained  upon  Morin's  motions,  made  him  rather  try  to 
set  the  case  before  her  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  possible  than  use  any 
persuasive  arguments.  And,  even  as  it  was,  what  ho  said  on  ihe 
subject  made  Virginia  shod  tears — tho  first  that  had  fallen  &oni 
her  since  she  entered  the  prisoa.  So,  they  were  siunmoned  and 
went  together,  at  the  fatal  call  of  the  muster-roll  of  victims  the 
neit  morning.  He,  feeble  &om  his  wounds  and  bis  injured 
health  ;  she,  calm  and  serene,  only  petitioning  tn  be  allowed  to 
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walk  nest  to  tint,  in  owiei  that  she  might  hold  him  np  when 
turned  &iiit  and  gidilj  from  his  extreme  saffering. 

"Together  thej  stood  at  the  bar;  together  thoy 
condeuined.  Aa  the  words  of  judgment  wore  pronomict 
Viiginio  tamed  to  Clement,  and  embraced  him  with  passional 
fondneas.  Then,  making  him  lean  on  her,  they  marched  oi 
towards  the  Plaue  de  la  Grere. 

"  Jaeques  was  free  now.  He  had  told  Morin  how  fruitlei. , 
bis  affotte  at  persuasion  had  been ;  and  ecarcelj  caring  to  note 
the  effect  of  hi^  information  upon  the  irian,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  watching  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^qay. 
And  now  he  followed  them  to  the  Place  de  la  GrSve,  He  saw 
them  mount  the  platform ;  saw  tbem  kneel  down  together 
plucked  up  bj  the  impatient  officiEilB ;  oonld  see  that  she 
mging  some  request  to  the  executioner ;  the  end  of  w 
seemed  to  be,  that  Clement  advanced  first  to  the  guillotine, 
executed  (and  just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
crowd,  ae  of  a  man  pressing  forward  towards  the  scaffold). 
Then  she,  standing  with  her  face  to  the  guillotine,  slowlj  mode 
the  sign  of  the  ctobb,  and  knelt  down. 

"  Jacques  covered  his  eyes,  blinded  with  tears.  The  report  of 
>  pistol  made  liJm  look  up.  She  was  gone— another  victim  in  her 
place^and  where  there  had  been  a  little  stir  in  the  crowd  not  five 
minntea  before,  some  men  were  carrying  off  a  dead  body.  A 
bad  shot  himself,  they  said.    Fiene  told  me  who  that  man  v 
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Aptxr  a  pause,  I  ventured  to  ask  what  became  of  Madame 
Cr&[uy,  Clement's  mother. 

"  She  never  made  any  inquiry  about  him,"  said  my  lady. 
"  She  must  have  known  that  be  was  dead ;  though  how,  wo 
never  could  tell.  Medliuott  remembered  afterworiis  that  it  was 
about,  if  not  on — Medlicott  to  this  day  declares  that  it  waa  on 
the  very  Monday,  June  the  nineteenth,  when  her  son  wai 
Qiecnted,  that  Madame  de  Crequy  left  oJf  hor  rouge  and  took  to 
her  bed,  as  one  bereaved  and  hopeless.  It  certainly  was  about 
that  time ;  and  Medlicott — who  was  deeply  uupressed  by  that 
dream  of  Madame  de  Creqny's  (the  relation  of  which  I  told  yon 
had  had  such  an  offcct  ou  my  lord),  in  which  she  hod  seen  the 
figure  of  Virginie — aa  the  only  light  object  amid  much  Rur- 
VKinding  darkness  as  of  night,  smiling  imd  beckoning  Clement 
—till  at  length  the  bright  phantom  stopped,  motionlee^ 
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and  Modaroo  do  CriSqny's  eyes  begns  to  peactrate  tiwHHHH 
darkness,  and  to  see  closing  around  lier  the  gloomy  drip|lfcig* 
walla  whicli  she  had   once   seen    and   never    forgotten — the 
I  walla  of  tho  vault  of  the  chnpo!  of  tlio  De   Cr^quys  in  Saint 

■  Germnin  I'Auxerrois ;  and  there  tlie  two  laet  of  the  Or^nys 
laid  them  down  among  tbeir  fore&there,  and  Madame  de  Oi^uy 
hud  wakened  to  the  soimd  of  the  great  door,  which  led  to  tbe 
open  air,  being  locked  npon  her — I  say  Medlicott,  who  wus 
predispoeed  by  this  dream  to  look  out  for  the  aupematiual, 
always  declared  that  Madame  de  Cr^quy  was  made  conscions  in 
some  mysterious  way,  of  her  eon's  death,  on  the  very  day  and 
boUT  when  it  occnrrcd,  and  that  after  that  she  hod  no  more 

■    anxiety,  bnt  was  only  conscious  of  a  kind  of  stnpefying  deepair." 
"  And  what  became  of  her,  my  lady  ?"  I  again  asked. 
"  What  could  become  of  her  ?'  replied  Lady  Ludlow.     "  She 
never  could  be  induced  to  rise  again,  though  she  lived  more 
;-  than  a  year  after  her  son's  departure.      She  kept  her  bed ;   her 

room  darkened,  her  face  tamed  towards  the  waU,  whenever  any 
ono  besides  Medlicott  was  in  the  room.  8ho  hardly  ever  spoke, 
unit  would   have  died  of  starvation  but  fiiT  MedUcott's  tender 

■  core,  in  putting  a  morsel  to  lier  lips  every  now  and  then,  feeding 
her,  in  fact,  just  as  an  old  bird  feeds  her  young  ones.  In  the 
height  of  summer  my  lord  and  I  left  London.  We  would  fun 
have  taken  her  with  ua  into  Scotland,  but  tbe  doctor  (we  had 
tho  old  doctor  from  Leicester  Square)  forbade  her  removal ;  sad 
this  time  he  gave  such  good  reaaous  agoinet  it  that  I  acquiesced. 
Medlicott  and  a  maid  were  left  with  her.    Eveiy  care  was  taken 

Pof  her.  She  Burvived  till  our  return.  Indeed,  I  thought  she 
was  in  much  the  same  state  as  I  hod  left  her  in,  when  I  asme 
back  to  London,  But  Medlicott  spoke  of  her  as  much  weaker ; 
and  one  morning  on  awakening,  they  told  me  she  was  dead. 
sent  for  Medlicott,  who  was  in  sad  distresa,  she  had  become  ei 
fond  of  her  charge.  She  aaid  that,  about  two  o'clock,  she  had 
been  awakened  by  unusual  restlessueas  on  Madame  de  Cr4qnj» 
part ;  that  she  had  gone  to  her  bedside,  and  fonnd  the  poor  lady 
feebly  but  perpetually  moving  her  wasted  arm  np  and  down — 
and  saying  to  haraolf  in  a  wailing  Toico  :  '  I  did  not  bless  Irim 
when  he  left  rae— I  did  not  blesa  him  when  he  left  meT 
Medlicott  gave  her  a  Rpoonful  or  two  of  jelly,  and  sat  by  bBFi 
^stroking  her  hand,  and  soothing  her  till  she  seemed  to  Ul 
I    asleep.     But  in  the  morning  she  was  dead." 

"  It  !a  a  sad  atory,  your  ladyship,"  said  I,  after  a  while. 
"  YcB  it  is.     Peiiple  seldom  arrive  at  my  age  withoat  lUTO^ 
I    watched  tho  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  many  lives  and  mi 
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^HlnieB.  We  do  sot  taUc  about  them,  purhapB  ;  fur  they 
oftcD  BO  Baoreii  to  as,  from  hariag  touched  into  the  very  quick 
of  our  own  hearts,  as  it  were,  or  into  those  of  others  who  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  veiled  over  from  hamuli  Bight,  that  we 
cannot  tell  the  tnle  as  if  it  was  a  mere  story.  But  young  people 
should  remember  that  wo  have  hod  this  Bolenm  experience  of 
life,  on  which  to  hB£e  our  opinions  and  form  our  judgments,  bo 
that  they  are  not  mere  untried  theoriea.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
Mr.  Homer  just  now,  for  he  is  nearly  as  old  as  I  am — within 
ten  years,  I  dare  say— but  I  am  thinlang  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  his 
endless  plans  fur  Bome  new  thing — schools,  education,  Sahbathi 
and  what  not.     Now  he  iiaa  not  seen  what  all  this  leads  to. 

"  It  ia  a  pity  he  has  not  heard  your  ladyship  tell  the  story  of 
poor  Monsieur  do  Cr^quy," 

"  Not  at  all  a  pity,  my  dear.  A  young  man  like  liim,  whi 
bc^h  by  position  and  age,  must  have  had  tuB  ozperdeDcO'i 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle,  ought  not  to  set  up  h^ 
opinion  agautst  mine  :  he  ought  not  to  require  reasons  from  nte, 
nor  to  need  such  explanation  of  my  ai^oments  (if  I  condoEceud 
to  argue),  aa  going  into  relation  of  the  circumBtances  on  which 
m;  arguments  are  based  in  my  own  mind,  would  ho." 

"  But,  my  lady,  it  might  convince  him,"  I  said,  with  perhaps 
injudicious  perBeverance. 

"And  why  should  he  be  convinced  ?"  she  asked,  with  gentle 
inquiry  in  her  tone,  "  He  has  only  to  acquiesce.  Though  he 
is  appointed  by  Mr.  Croxton,  I  am  the  lady  of  the  manor,  as  he 
must  know.  But  it  is  with  Mr.  Homer  that  I  must  have  to  do 
aboat  this  nnfortunate  lad  Grcgson.  I  am  afraid  there  will  he  no 
method  nf  making  him  forget  his  unluc^  knowledge.  His  poor 
brains  will  ho  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  Hb  powers,  without 
any  counterbalancing  principles  to  guide  him.  Poor  fellow  I  I 
am  qnite  afraid  it  will  end  in  bis  being  hanged  1" 

The  next  day  Mr.  Homer  came  to  apologize  and  explain.  He 
wva  evidently— as  I  could  tell  from  hia  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  my 
lady  in  the  next  room— extremely  annoyed  at  her  ladyship's 
diacovery  of  the  education  he  had  been  giving  to  this  boy.  My 
lady  spoke  with  great  authority,  and  with  reasonable  grounds  of 
complaint.  Mr.  Homer  was  well  a<M{uaintcd  with  her  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  and  had  acted  in  dc^ance  of  her  wishes.  He 
Hcksowledgcd  as  much,  and  should  on  no  account  have  dune  it, 
in  any  other  instance,  without  her  leave. 

"  Which  I  could  never  have  granttd  you,"  said  my  lady. 
t  this  boy  hod  extraordinary  capabilities ;  would,  in  fact, 
"tnght  tiimsclf  much  that  was  bad,  if  he  had  not  been  tea- 
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euod,  and  tmotltoi-  directioti  given  to  his  powers.     Anflfl 
Mr.  Eomei  had  dune,  he  had  had  her  ladyship's  seivice  in  i 
The  businoas  waa  getting  aJmoHt  beyond  his  power,  so  many 
letters  and  so  much  acconnt-kecping  was  reqnired  by  the  e< 
plicated  state  in  which  things  were. 

Lady  Ludlow  felt  what  was  coming — a  reference  to  tha  mnrt- 
gnge  for  the  benefit  of  my  lord's  Scottish  estates,  which,  she  vras 
perfectly  aware,  Mr,  Horner  considered  oa  having  been  a  inoBt 
nnwiae  proceeding — and  aha  hastened  to  observe — 

"All  this  may  be  very  true,  Mr,  Homor,  and  I  am  snre  I 
should  be  the  last  person  to  wish  you  to  overwork  or  distress 
youTBclf ;  bat  of  that  we  will  talk  another  time.  Whait  I  am 
now  anxious  to  remedy  ie,  if  possible,  the  state  of  this  poor 
little  Gregson's  mind.  Would  not  hard  work  in  the  fields  be  a 
wholesome  and  escellcnt  way  of  enabling  him  to  forget  ¥" 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  my  lady,  that  you  would  have  permitted  m 
to  bring  him  up  to  act  aa  ft  Mnd  of  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Homer, 
jerking  out  his  project  abruptly. 

"  A  what  1"  asked  ray  lady,  in  infinite  surprise, 

"  A  kind  of — of  assistant,  in  the  way  of  copying  letters  and 
doing  up  accounts.  He  is  already  an  excellent  penman  and  very 
quick  at  figures." 

"Mr.  Homer,"  said  my  lady,  with  dignity,  "the  son  of  a 
poacher  and  vagabond  ought  never  to  have  been  able  to  coi 
letters  relating  to  the  Hanbury  estates ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  not.     I  wonder  how  it  is  that,  knowing  the  nse  he  h 
made  of  his  power  of  reading  a  letter,  you  should  vontiire  to  pro- 
pose such  an  employment  for  him  as  would  require  his  being  in 
your  confidence,  and  you  the  trnaled  ^ent  of  this  family.  Why, 
every  secret  (and  every  ancient  and  honourable  family  bas  iU 
secrets,  as  yon  know,  Mr.  liomer  !)  wonld  be  learnt  off  by  hetu^ 
and  repeated  to  the  first  comer !" 

''  I  should  have  hoped  to  have  trained  him,  my  lady,  to  tt 
stand  the  rules  of  discretion," 

"  Trained  1  Train  a  barn-door  fowl  to  be  a  pheasant,  Vr. 
Horner  1  That  would  be  the  easier  task.  Sut  yon  did  right  ta 
speak  of  discretion  rather  than  honnur.  Discre^on  looks  to  the 
consequences  of  actions — honour  lo<iks  to  the  action  itself  and 
is  an  instinct  rather  than  a  virtue.  After  all,  it  is  possible  yon 
might  have  trained  him  to  be  discreet." 

Mr.  Homer  was  silent.  My  lady  was  softened  by  his  not 
replyjng,  and  began  as  she  always  did  in  such  cases,  to  fear  lest 
she  had  been  too  harsli.  I  coidJ  tell  that  by  her  voice  and  by 
hur  next  speech,  as  well  ii8  if  I  lud  seen  her  &ce. 
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1  soiTy  yoa  a 
«  aware  that  I  li 
npoa  you  by  Bome  of  mj  measurea  :  I  muBt  try  and  proyide  you 
witli  some  suitable  assistiuice.  Copying  lcLt«rB  oud  doing  up 
BOCOontB,  I  tltJTitf  yoa  said  ?" 

Mr.  Homer  had  certaiDly  hod  a  distant  idea  of  tnrmng  tbe 
little  boy,  in  process  of  time,  into  a  olcrk ;  but  be  bad  rather 
tiTged  this  possibility  of  future  nsofnlncBS  beyond  what  be  had 
at  first  intended,  in  speaking  of  it  to  my  lady  as  a  palliation  of 
liis  offence,  and  he  certainly  was  very  much  inclined  to  retract 
his  Btatement  that  the  letter-writing,  or  any  other  buBiness,  bad 
increased,  or  that  he  was  in  the  sligbteEt  want  of  help  of  any  kind, 
when  my  lady  after  a  pause  of  consideration,  suddenly  Baid— 

"  I  have  it.  Miss  Galindo  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  assist 
yon,  I  will  epeak  to  her  myself.  The  payment  we  ehould 
make  to  a  clerk  would  be  of  real  sevrvice  to  her  I" 

I  could  hardly  help  echoing  Mr.  Homer's  tone  of  surprise  as  J 
he  fiaid— 

"Mies  Galindo !" 

For,  you  must  be  told  who  Miss  Galindo  was ;  at  least,  toH, 
as  much  aa  I  know.  Miss  Galindo  hod  lived  in  the  village  fotf 
many  years,  keeping  house  on  the  emaJlest  possible  means,  jef 
always  managing  to  maintain  a  servant.  And  this  servant  waB 
invariably  chosen  because  she  had  some  infirmity  that  made  hfflF  ' 
undesirable  to  every  one  else.  I  believe  Miss  Galindo  had  bad 
lame  and  blind  and  hmnp-boekcd  maids.  She  had  even  at  ono 
time  taken  in  a  girl  hopelessly  gone  in  consumption,  because  !f 
not  she  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  not  have  had,  j 
enough  to  eat.  Of  course  the  poor  creature  could  not  perfom 
a  single  duty  UBuaUy  required  of  a  servant,  and  Miss  Galindfll 
herself  was  both  servant  and  n 

Her  present  maid  was  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  bore  a  " 
terrible  character  for  ill-temper.  Nobody  but  Mias  Galindo 
would  have  kept  her;  but,  as  it  was,  mistress  and  servant 
squabbled  perpetually,  and  were,  at  heart,  the  best  of  friends. 
For  it  was  one  of  Miss  Galindo's  peculiarities  to  do  all  manner 
of  kind  and  self-denying  actions,  and  to  say  all  manner  of  pio- 
Toking  things.  Lame,  blind,  deformed,  and  dwarf,  all  came  in 
for  scoldings  without  number  :  it  was  only  the  coiisimiptive  girl 
thai  never  had  beard  a  sharp  word.  I  don't  think  any  of  her 
■erranta  liked  her  the  worse  for  her  peppery  temper,  and  paa- 
uonate  odd  ways,  for  they  knew  her  real  and  beautiful  kindness 
vi  heart ;  and,  besides,  she  had  so  great  a  turn  for  humour, 
that  very  often  her  speeches  amused  as  much  or  more  than  L'     ~ 
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irritated ;  and  on  the  otber  side,  a  piece  of  witfy  ixajnlHI^I 
from  ber  eer?ant  would  occasioiiaily  tiokle  her  bo  ioucL  and  eo 
Budddnly,  tLat  she  would  bm'et  out  laughing  in  the  middle  of 
het  paBBion. 

■  But  the  talk  ahont  Miss  Goliudo'a  choice  and  mftBagement  of 
her  BCTTEints  was  confined  to  village  goesip,  and  had  nevei 
reached  my  Lady  Ludlow's  ears,  though  douhtleaa  Mr.  Horner 
was  well  acquainted  with  it.  What  my  lady  knew  of  her 
amounted  to  this.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
wealthy  ladies  of  the  oomity  to  set  on  foot  a  repository,  ae  it 
was  called,  ia  the  aaeize-town.  The  ostensible  manager  of  this 
repository  was  generally  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  a  clergyman's 
widow,  or  BO  forth.  She  waa,  however,  controlled  by  a  cton- 
mittee  of  Indies ;  and  paid  by  them  in  propoTtion  to  the  amoimt 
of  goods  she  sold ;  and  these  goods  were  the  small  manufactmcs 
of  ladies  of  little  or  no  fortune,  whose  names,  if  they  chose  it, 
were  only  signified  hy  initials. 

Poor  water-colour  drawings,  indigo  and  Indian  ink  ;  screens, 
ornamented  with  moss  and  dried  leaves ;  paintings  on  velvet, 

•  and  such  faintly  ornamental  works  n-ere  displayed  on  one  side 
of  the  shop.  It  was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  cboracteristio 
gentility  in  the  repository,  to  have  only  common  heavy-founed 
saeh-windowa,  which  admitted  very  little  light,  so  I  never  w 
quite  certain  of  the  merit  of  these  Works  of  Art  aa  they  wc 
entitled.  But,  on  the  other  side,  where  the  Useful  Work  placard 
was  put  up,  there  waa  a  great  variety  of  articles,  of  wlioee 
unnsual  excellence  every  one  might  judge.  Such  fine  sewing, 
and  stitching,  and  button-holing  !  Such  bnndles  of  soft  deli- 
cate knitted  stockings  and  socks ;  and.  above  all,  in  Lady  Lud- 
low's eyes,  such  hanks  of  the  finest  spun  flaxen  thread  I 

And  the  most  delicate  dainty  work  of  all  was  done  by  T/tim 
Galindo,  aa  Lady  Lndlow  very  well  knew.  Tet,  for  all  their 
fme  sewing,  it  sometimea  bap{>oned  that  Miss  Galindo's  pat- 
terns were  o(  an  old-fiishioned  kind ;  and  the  dozen  night-oaps 
maybe,  on  the  matorialB  for  which  she  had  expended  banft^fios 
money,  and  on  tlie  making-Dp,  no  littlotime  and  eye-sight,  woald 
lie  fur  months  in  a  yellow  neglected  henp  ;  and  at  such  titnes,  t( 
was  said,  Miss  Galindo  was  more  amnsing  than  nsual,  mora  ftlll 
of  dry  drollery  aiid  hiunuur ;  just  as  at  the  times  when  an  order 
L-ame  in  to  X.  (the  initiiil  ehs  htul  chosen)  for  a  stock  of  well- 
paying  thinfj^,  she  aat  and  stormed  at  her  servant  as  she  stitdud 
away.     She  herself  eiplai nod  her  practice  in  this  way  : — 

"  When  everything  goes  wrong,  one  would  give  up  breatlUBg 
ilil  Bcjt  lighten  one's  huajt  by  a  joke.     But  when  I'te 
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sit  slill  irom  moniing  till  night,  I  must  have  BometHng  to  stir 
my  blood,  or  I  ebould  go  off  into  an  apoplexy;  eo  I  act  to,  and 
quarrel  with  Sally." 

Siich  were  Hiss  Gnlindo'a  meauB  and  maniiBr  of  living  in  her 
awv  house.  Out  of  doors,  and  in  tho  village,  she  wae  not 
popular,  although  she  would  have  been  sorely  missed  had  she 
left  the  place.  But  she  asked  too  many  home  questioDB  (not  to 
Bay  impertinent)  respecting  the  domestic  economies  (for  even  the 
veiy  poor  liked  to  spend  their  bit  of  money  their  own  way),  and 
would  open  cupboards  to  find  out  hidden  extTavRgances,  and 
qacetion  closely  respecting  the  weekly  amount  of  butter,  till  one 
day  she  met  with  what  would  bavo  been  a  rebuff  to  any  other 
penon,  but  which  she  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise. 

She  was  going  into  a  cottage,  and  in  the  doorway  met  the  good 
voman  chasing  out  a  duck,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  her 
TiBitar. 

"Gtet  out,  Misa  Galindo  I"  she  cried,  addressing  the  duck. 
"  Get  out  1  0,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  she  continued,  as  if  seeing 
the  lady  for  the  first  time.  "  It's  only  that  weary  duck  will  come 
in.     Get  out  Miss  Gal- "  (to  the  duck). 

"  And  so  you  call  it  after,  me,  do  you '/"  inquired  her  visitor. 

"  O,  yes,  ma'am  ;  my  master  would  have  it  so,  for  he  said,  sure 
enough  the  unlucky  bird  wae  always  poking  herself  where  she 
ma  not  wanted." 

"  Ha,  ba  !  very  good  I  And  so  your  master  is  a  wit,  is  he  ? 
Well !  tell  liim  to  come  up  and  speak  to  me  to-night  about  my 
parlour  chimney,  for  there  is  no  one  like  him  for  chimney  doc- 
toring." 

And  tho  master  went  up,  and  was  so  won  over  by  Mies 
Galindo's  merry  ways,  and  shai'p  insight  into  the  myBteries  of 
Lie  various  kinds  of  business  (he  was  a  mason,  chimney-sweeper, 
and  ratcatcher),  that  he  mane  home  and  abused  his  wife  the  next 
time  she  called  the  duck  the  name  by  whioh  he  himself  had 


But  odd  as  Mise  Galindo  was  in  general,  she  could  be  as  well- 
bred  a  Iftdy  as  any  one  when  she  chose.  And  choose  she  always 
did  when  my  Lady  Ludlow  was  by.  Indewl,  1  don't  know  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  did  not  instinctively  turn  out  its  best 
side  to  her  ladyship.  So  she  had  no  notion  of  the  qualities 
which,  1  ani  sure,  made  Mr.  Homer  think  that  MisR  Galindo 
would  be  most  unmanageable  as  a  clerk,  and  heartily  wish 
that  the  idea  had  never  come  into  my  htdy'a  head.  But 
Aore  it  was ;  nnd  he  had  annoyed  hor  ladyship  already  more 
I  he  liked  to-day,  so  he  could  not  directly  contraditc  her. 
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but  onlj  urge  difficultiee  which  he  hoped  might  prove  uieap«r- 
ftble.  Eut  ever^  ona  of  them  Lady  Lvdlow  Imocked  down. 
Letters  to  copy  ?  Doubtless.  Mies  Glalindo  could  come  np 
to  the  Hull ;  she  should  have  a  room  to  hereelf ;  she  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand  ;  and  writing  would  save  her  eyesight.  "  Capa- 
bility with  regard  to  accounts  P"  My  kdy  would  aoswer  for 
tlint  too ;  and  for  more  than  Mr.  Homer  seemed  to  think  it  oeces- 
Bary  to  inquire  about.  Miss  Galindo  was  by  birth  and  breeding 
a  lady  of  the  Etrictest  hononr,  and  would,  if  possible,  forget  the 
snbstunoe  of  any  letters  that  passed  through  her  handa  ;  at  any 
rate,  no  one  would  ever  hear  of  them  again  from  her.  "  Eerno- 
neration?"  Ohl  as  for  that,  Lady  Ludlow  would  herself  take 
care  that  it  wag  managed  in  the  most  delicate  maimer  poesiUe. 
I  She  would  send  to  invite  Miss  Qalindo  to  tea  at  the  Hnll  that 
I  very  afternoon,  if  Mr.  Homer  would  only  give  her  ladyship  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  average  length  of  tiioe  that  my  lady  was  to 
request  Miss  Galindo  to  saerifice  to  her  daily.  '*  Threo  boors  I 
Very  well."  Mr.  Horner  looked  very  grave  as  he  passed  the 
windows  of  the  room  where  I  lay.  I  don't  think  he  liked  the 
idea  of  Miss  Qalindo  as  a  eletk. 

Lady  Ludlow's  invitations  were  like  royal  commandB,  In- 
deed, ^6  villoge'was  too  quiet  to  allow  tbo  inhabitante  to  have 
uiBuy  evening  engagements  of  any  kind.  Now  and  then,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  gave  a  tea  and  supper  to  the  principal  tenants 
and  their  wives,  to  which  the  clergyman  was  invited,  and  Mtss 
Galindo,  Mrs.  Medlicott,  and  one  or  two  other  apinstera  and 
widows.  The  glory  of  the  suppet-tahle  on  these  occaeionB  wu 
invariahly  famished  by  her  ladyship:  it  was  a  cold  roasted 
peacock,  with  his  tail  stuck  out  as  if  in  life.  Mrs,  Medlicott 
would  take  np  the  whole  morning  arranging  the  feathers  in  the 
proper  Bomiciicle,  s^d  was  always  pleased  with  the  wonder  and 
admiration  it  excited.  It  was  consid<^red  a  due  reward  and 
fitting  oompliment  to  her  oxertiona  that  Mr.  Homer  always  took 
her  in  to  supper,  and  placed  hor  opposite  to  the  magnific^it 
dish,  at  which  she  sweetly  smiled  all  the  time  they  were  at  tMA. 
But  since  Mrs.  Homer  had  had  the  paralytic  stroke  these  particfl 
had  been  given  up ;  and  Miss  Galindo  wrote  a  note  to  Lady 
Ludlow  in  reply  to  her  invitation,  saying  that  she  was  entirely 
disengaged,  and  would  have  great  pleasm'e  m  doing  herself  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  hor  ladyship. 

Whoever  visited  my  lady  took  their  meals  witb  her,  sitting  on 
the  dais,  in  the  presence  of  all  my  former  companions.  So  I 
did  not  see  Miss  Gtalindo  until  some  time  after  tea ;  as  the 
young  gentlewomen  had  bad  to  bring  hui'  their  sewing  and  spin- 
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J,  to  hear  the  remnrkB  of  bo  oompetent  a  judge.  At  length 
ter  ladyship  brought  her  visitor  intu  the  room  where  I  lay, — it 
WW  one  of  my  bad  daye,  I  remember, — in  order  to  hare  her 
little  bit  of  private  conrereation.  Miss  Galiudo  waa  dreesed  in 
her  beet  gown,  I  am  sure,  but  I  hod  never  Eeen  anythiug  like  it 
esoept  in  a  picture,  it  n'as  so  old-fashioned.  She  wore  a  white 
tnnsUn  npron,  delicately  embroidered,  and  put  on  a  little 
crookedly,  in  order,  as  ^e  told  ua,  even  Lady  Ludlow,  before 
die  evening  was  over,  to  conceal  a  spot  whence  the  colour  bad 
been  dificharged  by  a  lemon-stain.  This  crookedness  hod  on 
odd  effect,  especially  when  I  sow  that  it  was  intentional ;  indeed, 
ehe  was  so  anxious  about  her  apron's  right  adjustment  in  the 
wrong  place,  that  she  told  ne  straight  out  why  she  wore  it  so, 
and  asked  her  ladyship  if  the  spot  was  properly  hidtlon,  at  the 
eame  time  lifting  up  her  apron  and  showing  hor  how  large  it 

"When  my  father  was  alive,  I  always  took  his  right  arm,  go, 
gmd  used  to  remove  any  spotted  or  discoloured  breadths  to  the 
left  side,  if  it  was  a  waUdng-dress.  That's  the  convenience  of  a 
gentleman.  But  widows  and  spinsters  must  do  what  they  can . 
Ah,  my  dear  (to  me)  I  when  yoa  are  reckoning  np  the  blesaingb 
in  your  lot, — though  you  may  think  it  a  hard  one  in  some  re- 
spects,-— don't  forget  how  little  your  stoekinga  wont  darning,  as 
yon  ore  obliged  to  lie  down  so  much  1  I  would  rother  knit  two 
pairs  of  stockings  than  dam  one,  any  day." 

"Have  you  been  doing  any  of  joar  beautiful  knitting  lately?'' 
asked  my  lady,  who  had  now  aiTanged  Miss  Gaiindo 
pleasantest  citair,  aud  taken  her  own  little  wicker-work  o: 
having  her  work  in  her  hands,  woe  ready  to  try  and  open 
subject. 

"  No,  and  alas  !  your  ladyshi]).  It  is  partly  the  hot  weather' 
fault,  for  people  seem  to  forget  that  winter  must  come ;  oni 
partly,  I  suppose,  that  every  one  is  stocked  who  has  the  money 
to  pay  fuur-and-Bixpence  a  pair  for  stockings." 

"  Then  may  I  ask  if  you  have  any  time  in  your  active  days  at 
liberty?"  said  my  lady,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  her  proposal, 
which  I  fancy  she  found  it  a  little  awkward  to  moke. 

"Why,  the  village  keeps  me  bnsy,  your  ladyship,  when  I 
bare  neither  knitting  or  sewing  to  do.  You  know  I  took  X.  for 
my  letter  at  the  repository,  because  it  stands  for  Santippe,  who 
was  a  great  scold  in  old  times,  as  I  have  learnt.  But  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  how  the  world  would  get  on  without  scolding, 
"*  ^sdyship.     It  wotdd  go  to  sleep,  and  the  sun  would  stand 
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I  don't  think  I  coutd  bear  to  ecold,  Miss  G&liudo,"  said  het 
ladjBhip,  emiling. 

"  No  1  bflcmise  yonr  ladysliip  hM  people  to  do  it  for  job. 
Beggitig  jonr  pardon,  my  lady,  it  seeuks  to  me  the  genenli^  uf 
people  may  be  divided  into  aainta,  acolds,  and  sinners.  Now, 
your  Udyehip  is  a.  eaint,  because  yon.  have  a  sweet  and  holy 
nature,  in  the  firet  place ;  and  have  people  to  do  your  angcT  md 
vexation  for  you,  in  the  sooond  place.  And  JonalJiaa  WnUcOT 
is  a  sinner,  because  he  is  sent  to  prison.  But  here  am  I,  half 
way,  having  but  »  poor  kind  of  dieposition  at  beet,  and  yet 
bating  sin,  and  all  that  leadB  to  it,  Buch  aa  wasting,  and  eitmn- 
gance,  and  gossiping, — 'Ond  yet  all  this  lies  right  nndec  my  nose 
in  the  vUli^e,  and  I  am  not  saint  enough  to  be  vexed  at  it ;  and 
BO  I  Bcold.  And  though  I  hod  rather  be  a  saint,  yet  I  think  I 
do  good  in  my  way." 

''  No  donbt  yon  do,  dear  Miss  Galindo,"  said  Lady  Ludlow 
"  But  I  am  Borry  to  hear  that  there  ib  bo  much  that  is  bad  going 
on  in  the  village, — very  sorry." 

"  0,  your  ladyship  I  then  I  um  sorry  I  brought  it  ont.     It 
was  only  by  way  of  saying,  that  when  I  have  no  particular  work 
to  do  at  home,  I  take  a  tnm  abroad,  and  Bet  my  Deighbours  to 
rights,  just  by  way  of  steering  clear  of  Batan. 
Por  BaluD  fluds  uitaa  miBcliief  etill 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 
you  know,  my  lady." 

There  was  no  leading  into  the  subject  by  delicate  degrees,  for 
Hiss  Galindo  was  evidently  so  fond  of  talking,  that,  if  asked  « 
question,  Bho  made  her  answer  so  long,  that  before  she  came  to 
au  end  of  it,  she  had  wandered  for  away  &om  the  original  start- 
ing point.     So  Lady  Ludlow  plunged  at  ouoe  into  what  she  htd 

"  MisB  Galindo,  I  have  a  great  iavour  to  ask  of  yon." 
"  My  lady,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
hear  yon  Bay  so,"  replied  Miss  Gialindo.  almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes;  so  glad  were  we  all  to  do  anything  for  her  ladyship, 
which  could  bo  called  a  free  service  and  not  merely  a  duty. 

"  It  IB  this.  Mr.  Horner  tells  mo  that  the  bitsineGS-Iettera, 
rohtting  to  the  estate,  ore  multiplying  ho  much  that  he  finda  it 
impossible  to  copy  them  all  himself,  and  1  therefore  require  the 
services  of  some  confidential  and  discreet  person  to  copy  these 
letters,  and  occasionally  to  go  through  certain  accounts.  Now, 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  little  sitting-room  very  near  to  Mr. 
Homer's  office  (yon  know  Mr.  Homer's  office — on  the  other  side 
of  the  stone  hall '/),  and  if  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to  cume  LeM 
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to  breakfast  and  aftenrords  ait  there  for  three  hours 
momiag,  Mr.  Horner  ahould  bring  or  send  you  the  papers- 
Lady  Ludlow  Btopp,>d.  Miss  Galindo'a  coiinteuonce  lieid 
fitUea.  There  was  some  great  obataclo  in  her  Tinrd  to  her  wish 
for  obligmg  Lady  Ludlow. 

"  What  mould  Sally  do  ?"  she  asked  at  length.  Lady  Ludlow 
had  not  a  notion  who  Sally  was.  Nor  if  she  had  had  a  notion, 
would  she  have  had  a  conception  of  the  perplexities  that  poured 
into  MinH  Gfllindo's  mind,  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  rough  for- 

fetiul  dwarf  without  the  perpetual  monitorehip  of  her  migtresB. 
lady  Ludlow,  accustumed  to  a  household  where  everything 
went  on  noiseleBsly,  perfectly,  and  by  clock-work,  conducted  by 
a  number  of  highly-paid,  well-chOBen,  and  accomplished  sor- 
Tants,  had  not  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  rough  material 
&oin  which  her  servanta  curao.  Besides,  in  her  estobliahment, 
so  that  the  result  was  good,  no  one  inquired  if  the  small 
economiea  hod  been  obeeryed  in  the  production.  Whereas  every 
penny — every  hftl^enny,  was  of  consequence  to  Miss  Gialindo ; 
and  visions  of  squandered  drops  of  T"'Hr  and  wasted  crusts  of 
bread  fiUed  her  mind  with  dismay.  But  she  swallowed  oU  her 
apprehensions  down,  out  of  her  regard  for  Lady  Ludlow,  and 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  her.  No  one  knows  how  great  a  trial 
it  was  to  her  when  she  thought  of  Sally,  unchecked  anij  tui- 
Bcolded  for  three  hours  every  morning.     But  all  she  said  was — 

■' '  Sally,  go  to  the  Deuoe.'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  if  I 
was  talking  to  myself;  it's  a  habit  I  have  got  into  of  keeping 
my  tongue  in  practice,  and  I  am  not  quite  aware  when  I  do  it. 
ITtree  hours  every  morning  1  I  shall  be  only  too  proud  to  do 
what  I  con  for  your  ladyship  ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Homer  will  not 
be  too  impatient  with  me  at  fitst.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  nearly  being  an  authorese  onco,  and  that  Eeems  as  if  I  was 
destined  to  '  employ  my  time  in  writing.' " 

"  No,  indeed ;  we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  the  clcrkahip 
afterwarda,  if  you  pleaau.  An  authoress,  Misa  Galindo  1  You 
enrpriee  me !" 

"  But.  indeed,  I  was.  All  was  quite  ready.  Doctor  Bumey 
used  to  teach  me  music  :  not  that  I  ever  could  learn,  but  it  was  a 
fimoy  of  my  poor  father's.  And  his  daughter  wrote  a  book,  and 
they  Mtd  she  was  but  a  very  young  lady,  and  nothing  but  a 
inuaic -master's  daughter ;  so  why  should  not  I  try  ?" 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  Well  I  I  got  paper  and  half-a-hundred  good  pens,  a  bottle 
f  ink,  all  ready  ^ " 

HAnd  then -" 
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'  O,  it  ended  in  my  liaving  nothing  to  say,  when  I 
to  write.     But  Bometimes,  when  I  got  hold  of  a  book,  I 
why  I  let  encli  a  poor  reason  stop  me.     It  does  not  others," 

"  But  1  think  it  wna  vety  well  it  did,  Mies  Galindo,"  eaid  her 
Indyship.  "  I  tun  extremely  ngainet  women  nsiirping  men's 
omploymonte,  ae  they  are  very  apt  to  do.  But  perLape,  after  oil, 
the  notion  of  writing  a  hook  improved  your  hand.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  legible  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  despise  z'a  without  tailH,"  said  Mies  Galindo,  with  a  good 
deal  of  gratified  pride  at  my  ladj'a  praise.  Presently,  my  lady 
took  her  to  look  at  a  curious  old  cabinet,  which  Lord  Ludlow 
had  picked  up  at  the  Hague  ;  and  while  they  were  out  of  the  room 
on  this  errand,  I  suppose  the  question  of  remnneration  wM 
settled,  for  I  heard  no  more  of  it. 

When  they  came  back,  they  were  talking  of  Mr.  Gray.  lUss 
Oalindo  was  unsparing  in  her  expressions  of  opinion  about  him  : 
going  much  farther  tlmn  my  lady — in  her  langua.ge,  at  least. 

"  A  little  blushing  man  like  him,  who  can't  say  bo  to  a  goose 
without  hesitating  and  oolonring,  to  come  to  this  village — which 
is  BB  good  a  village  as  ever  lived — and  cry  us  down  for  a  Bet  of 
Binnera,  as  if  we  had  all  eonunitted  murder  and  that  other  thing  1 
— I  have  no  patience  with  him,  my  lady.  And  then,  how  is  he 
to  help  us  to  heaven,  by  teochiitg  as  our,  a  b,  ab — b  a,  ba  ? 
And  yet,  by  all  accounts,  that's  to  save  poor  children's  souls. 
0, 1  knew  your  ladyahip  would  agree  witli  me.  I  am  sure  my 
mother  was  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed  the  blessed  ui ; 
and  if  she's  not  gone  to  heaven  I  don't  want  to  go  there  ;  and 
ehe  could  not  epell  a  letter  decently.  And  does  Mr.  Gray  think 
God  took  note  of  that  7" 

"  I  was  sure  yon  would  agree  with  me.  Miss  Galindo,"  said  my 
lady.  "  You  and  I  can  remember  how  this  talk  ahoat  education 
— EouBSeau,  and  his  writings — stirred  up  the  French  people  to 
their  Keign  of  Terror,  and  all  those  bloody  aoenes." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  Rousseau  and  Mr.  Gray  are  birds  of  a  feather," 
replied  Miss  Galindo,  shaking  her  head.  "And  yet  there  is 
eome  good  in  the  young  man  too.  He  sat  up  all  night  with 
Billy  Davis,  when  his  wife  was  fairly  worn  out  with  nursing  him," 

"  Did  he,  indeed  !"  said  wy  lady,  hor  face  lighting  np,  as  it 
always  did  when  she  heard  of  any  kind  or  generous  action,  no 
matter  who  performed  it.  "  What  a  pity  he  is  bitten  with  them 
now  revolutionary  ideas,  and  is  so  much  for  diEturbing  the 
established  order  of  society  I" 

When  Miss  Galindo  went,  ehe  left  so  favourable  an  impressioa 
of  hor  visit  on  my  lady,  that  she  suid  to  me  ivith  a  pleased  sinile — 
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^^^  thinlt  I  bft'  ■"-■  :■'  .  Mr.  Homer  with  n  far  hotter  clerk* 
Qmn  he  would  hiivc  madi:  of  that  lad  Gregson  in  twenty  jenrs.  M 
And  I  will  send  the  lad  tci  my  lord's  grieve,  in  Scotland,  that  bef 
may  be  kept  out  of  hftrm'e  way." 

Bnt  Bomething  happened  to  the  lad  hofors  this  porpoBe  could 
be  Bccorapliehed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  nest  morning,  Mies  Galindo  made  her  appearance,  and,  bfl 
Bome  mistake,  imnsual  to  my  lady'e  well-trained  servants,  i 
ehown  into  the  room  where  I  was  tr3dng  to  wallt ;  for  a  certain  ■ 
amomit  of  eiei'oifie  was  preBcribod  for  me,  painful  although  the  1 
cisertion  had  became.  f 

She  hroT^ht .  a.  little  basket  along  with  her  ;  and  while  the 
footman  was  gone  to  inijiiire  my  lady's  wishes  (for  I  don't  think 
that  Lady  Ludlow  expected  Miaa  Galindo  bo  soon  to  aaemne  her 
clerkship ;  nor,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Homer  any  work  of  any  kind 
ready  for  his  new  assistant  to  do),  she  launched  out  into  eonver- 
eation  vrith  me, 

"  It  was  a  Budden  summons,  my  dear !  However,  as  I  have 
often  said  to  myself  ever  since  an  occasion  long  ago,  if  Lady 
Ludlow  ever  honours  me  by  asking  for  my  right  hand,  I'll  cut  if 
off,  and  wrap  the  stump  up  so  tidily  she  shall  never  find  out 
it  bleeds.  But,  if  I  had  had  a  little  more  time,  I  could  have 
mended  my  pens  better.  You  see,  I  have  had  to  sit  up  pretty  late 
to  get  these  sleeves  made  "^and  she  took  out  of  her  basket  a  pair 
of  btown-holland  over-sleeves,  very  much  such  as  a  grocer's 
apprentice  wears — "  and  I  had  only  time  to  make  seven  or  eight 
pens,  Dut  of  some  quills  Farmer  Thomson  gave  me  last  autumn, 
Ajs  for  ifki  I'm  thankful  to  say,  that's  always  ready ;  an  ounce 
of  steel  filings,  an  ounce  of  nut-gall,  and  a  pint  of  water  (tea,  if 
you're  eitravagant,  which,  thank  Heaven  1  I'm  not),  put  all  in 
a  bottle,  and  hang  it  up  behind  the  house  door,  so  that  the  whole 
gets  a  good  shaking  every  time  you  slam  it  to — and  even  if  yon 
are  in  a  passion  and  bang  it,  as  Sally  and  I  often  do,  it  is  all  the 
better  for  it — ^and  there's  my  ink  ready  for  use ;  ready  to  write 
my  lady's  wlU  with,  if  need  be," 

"O,  Miaa  Galindo  I"  said  I,  "don't  talk  so  ;  my  lady's  willl  i 
utA  bIlo  not  dead  yet."  d 

"  And  if  Bhe  were,  what  would  be  the  use  of  talking  of  makingj 
ber  will  ?  Now,  if  you  were  Sally,  I  should  say,  '  Answer  m^f 
that,  you  goose !'    But,  as  you're  a  relation  of  my  lady's,  I 
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be  ciTil,  and  only  6ay,  '  I  can't  think  bow  jaa  ciis  talk  so  Uko  a 
fool  r     To  bo  Bore,  poor  thing,  you're  lame  1"  . 

I  do  not  know  how  long  she  would  have  gone  on :  hut  my 
lady  come  in,  and  1,  released  irom  my  duty  of  entertainiog  Mia 
GaUndo,  mado  my  limping  way  into  the  next  toom.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  rather  afraid  of  Misa  Gialindo'B  tongue,  for  I  nerer 
knew  what  she  would  »ay  next. 

After  a  while  my  lady  came,  and  began  to  look  in  the  buToaa 
'or  Bomethiug  ;  and  as  sho  looked  she  said— 

"  I  think  Mr.  Homer  must  have  made  some  mietake,  when  ha 
eaid  he  bad  so  much  wOrk  that  he  almost  required  a  clerk,  for 
this  morning  be  cannot  find  anything  for  Hisa  Galindo  to  do; 
and  there  ebe  ie,  sitting  with  bor  pen  behind  her  ear,  waiting 
for  sometbing  to  write.  I  am  come  to  find  her  my  mother's 
letters,  for  I  ehould  like  to  have  a  fail  copy  made  of  them.  0, 
here  they  are :  don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear  child." 

When  my  lady  returned  again,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  talk 
of  Mr,  Gray. 

"  MisB  Galindo  Bays  she  saw  bim  going  to  bold  a  prayer-mMt- 
ing  in  a  oottago.  Now  that  really  makes  me  unhappy,  itie  bo 
like  what  Mr.  Wesley  used  to  do  in  niy  younger  days  ;  and  since 
then  we  have  bod  rebellion  in  tbe  American  colonies  and  the 
French  Bevolution.  Ton  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  making 
religion  and  education  common — vulgarising  them,  as  it  wen — 
is  a  bad  thing  for  a  nation.  A  man  who  bears  prayers  read  in 
tbe  cottage  where  he  bne  just  supped  on  bread  and  bacon,  forgets 
the  respect  due  to  a  church :  he  begins  to  tb'ik  that  one  place 
is  SB  good  OB  another,  and,  by-and-by,  that  one  person  is  as  good 
as  another ;  and  after  that,  I  always  find  that  people  begin  to 
talk  of  their  rigbtB,  instead  of  thinking  of  thoir  duties.  I  wiafa 
Hr.  Gray  bad  been  more  tractable,  and  had  left  well  abuM. 
What  do  yon  think  I  heaid  this  morning '?  Why  that  the  Home 
Hill  estate,  which  niches  into  tbe  Hanbury  property,  was  bon^ 
by  a  BaptiBt  baker  from  Birmingham  I" 

"A  Baptist  baker  I"  I  exclaimed.  I  bad  never  seen  a  Diaaeit- 
ter,  to  my  knowledge ;  but,  having  always  heard  them  spoken 
of  with  horror,  I  looked  upon  them  almost  as  if  they  were  dii- 
nooeroses.  I  wanted  to  see  a  live  Dissenter,  I  believe,  and  yet  I 
wished  it  wore  over.  I  waa  almost  surprised  when  1  beard  that  any 
of  them  were  engaged  in  such  peaceful  occupatiuiiB  as  buking. 

"  Tes  I  so  Mr.  Homer  telb  me.  A  Mr.  Lambe,  I  believe.  But, 
at  any  rat«,  he  is  a  Baptist,  and  has  been  in  trade  What  with 
his  Echismatism  and  Mr.  Gray's  methodism,  I  am  afmtd  all  tha 
primitive  character  of  this  place  will  vanish." 
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Inn  what  I  could  hear,  Mr.  Gray  seemed  to  he  taking  hia 
way ;  at  any  rate,  more  than  he  had  done  when  he  fixHt  came 
to  the  village,  when  his  natural  timidity  had  made  him  defer  to 
my  lady,  and  i<ielc  her  consent  and  eancdon  before  embarking  in 
any  new  plan.  But  newnees  was  a  qnality  Lady  Lndlow  espe- 
cially disliked.  Even  in  the  fashions  of  dress  and  Aimitnre, 
she  clung  to  the  old,  to  the  modes  which  had  prevailed  when  she 
was  yoong ;  and  though  she  hod  a  deep  personal  regard  for 
Queen  Charlotte  (to  whom,  as  i  have  alr^idyseid,  she  had  been 
maid-of-honour),  yet  there  was  a  tinge  of  JacobitisiD  about  ber, 
snchasmode  her  extremely  dislike  to  hear  Prince  Charle a  Edward 
called  the  young  Pretender,  as  many  loyal  people  did  in  those 
days,  and  made  her  fond  of  telling  of  the  thorn-tree  in  my  lord's 
pork  in  Scotland,  which  had  been  planted  by  bonny  Queen  Mn^ 
herseU^  and  before  which  every  guest  io  the  Castle  of  Monks- 
haven  was  expected  to  stand  hare-headed,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  misfortunes  of  the  royal  phmter. 

We  might  play  at  cards,  if  we  so  chose,  on  a  Simday  ;  at  least,  I 
suppose  wo  might,  for  my  lady  and  Mr.  Mountford  nsf  d  to  do 
so  often  when  I  first  went.  But  we  must  neither  play  cards,  nor 
read,  nor  sew  on  the  fifth  of  November  and  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  but  must  go  to  church,  and  meditate  all  the  rest  of  the 
day — and  very  hard-work  meditating  was,  I  would  for  rather 
have  scoured  a  room.  That  was  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  a 
passive  life  was  seen  to  be  better  discipline  fur  me  than  an 
active  one. 

Bat  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  lady,  and  her  dislike  to 
all  innovation.  Now,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  for  as  I  heard,  that 
Mr.  Gray  was  full  of  nothing  but  now  things,  and  that  what  he 
first  did  was  to  attack  all  our  established  institutions,  both  '  '^ 
village  and  the  parish,  and  also  in  the  nation.  To  be  t 
heard  of  hia  ways  of  going  on  principally  from  Miss  Galindo^ 
who  was  apt  to  speak  more  strongly  than  accurately. 

"  There  he  goes,"  she  said,  "  clucldng  np  the  children  just 
an  old  hen,  and  trying  to  teach  them  about  their  salvation 
their  souls,  and  I  don't  know  what — things  that  it  is  just  bit 
pfaemy  to  speak  about  ont  of  church.  And  he  potters  old  pcoph 
abont  reading  their  Bibles.  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  speak 
disrespectfully  about  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  I  foimd  old  Job 
Horton  busy  reading  hie  Bible  yesterday.  Says  I,  '  What  are 
yon  reading,  and  where  did  you  get  it,  and  who  gave  it  you  ?' 
So  he  made  answer,  'That  ho  was  reading  Susannah  and  the 

Kfor  that  he  had  read  Bel  and  the  Dragon  till  he  could  ■ 
near  say  it  o&'  by  heart,  and  they  *eve  two  as  prettjn^^^^l 
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I  storieB  as  ever  ho  had  read,  and  that  it  was  n  cnntion  to  him  vhat 
bad  old  chups  there  were  in  the  world."  Now,  as  Job  is  bod- 
ridden,  I  don't  think  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  Elders,  and  1 
Bay  that  I  tbink  repeating  hie  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  maybe,  throwing  in  h,  Terse  of  the  Psalms. 
"f  hfl  wanted  a  bit  of  a  change,  wonld  have  done  him  fiir  motE  | 
|ii.l  than  his  pretty  Btoriee,  as  ho  called  them.  And  what's  the 
.  liing  onr  young  parson  does  ?  Why  he  tries  to  make  us  all 
1  f  itiful  for  tha  black  slaves,  and  leaves  little  pictures  of 
k  ■jn.i'Ji  about,  with  the  q^ueation  printed  below, '  Am  I  not  a  nan 
)  brother?"  just  as  if  1  woa  to  be  baU-fellow-well-mBt 
L.ery  negro  footman.  They  do  Bay  he  takes  no  sugar  in 
e  he  thinliH  be  sees  spots  of  blood  io  it.  Now  1 
A  superstition. 

^zt  day  it  was  a  still  worse  story. 
X  my  dear  1  and  bow  are  you '?  My  lady  sent  me  in  to 
St  with  you,  while  Mr.  Horner  looks  out  some  papers 
i  to  copy.  Between  ourselves,  Mr.  Steward  Homer  does 
not  like  having  me  for  a  clerk.  It  iB  all  very  well  he  does  sot ; 
a  decently  civil  to  me,  I  might  want  a  cbaperone, 
you  itnow,  now  poor  Mrs.  Horner  is  dead,"  This  was  one  of 
Miss  (jalindo's  grim  jokes.  "  As  it  is,  I  try  to  make  him  forget 
I'm  a  woman,  I  do  everything  as  abip-shape  as  a  maecnline  man- 
clerk.  I  eoo  he  can't  find  a  fault — writing  good,  spelling  correct, 
sums  all  right.  And  then  ho  squints  up  at  me  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye,.and  loolfs  glnmmer  than  ever,  just  because  I'n 
— as  if  I  could  help  that.  1  have  gone  good  lengths  to  set  his 
mind  at  ease.  I  Imve  stuck  my  pen  behind  my  ear,  I  have  m 
bimabowinBloadofacurtsey,  Ibave  whistled^notttune,  I  « 
pipe  up  that — nay,  if  you  won't  tell  my  lady,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  1  have  said  '  Confound  it !"  and  '  Zounds  I"  I  can't 
get  any  farther.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Homer  won't  forget  I  am  a 
lady,  and  so  I  am  not  half  the  use  I  might  be,  and  if  it  were  not 
to  jfleaso  my  Lady  Ludlow,  Mr.  Horner  and  bis  books  might  go 
g  (see  how  njiturol  that  came  out  1).  And  there  is  an  order 
a  dozen  nightcaps  for  a  bride,  and  I  am  so  a&aid  1  shan't 
r  have  time  to  do  them.  Worst  of  all,  there's  Mr.  Gray  taking 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  seduce  Sally  1" 
"  To  seduce  Sally  1  Mr,  Gray  1" 

''  Pooh,  pooh,  child  I   There's  many  a  kind  of  seduction,   Mr. 

W .    Gray  is  seducing  Sally  to  want  to  go  to  church.  There  has  he  been 

twice  at  my  house,  while  I  have  been  away  in  the  morning*, 

talkiug  to  Sally  about  the  state  of  her  soul  and  that  aort.of  H  ' 

But  when  I  found  the  meat  oil  roasted  to  a  cindor,  Is"  '  " 
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D  more  praying  when  beef  is  down  at  the  flPB  " 
Fray  at  ais.  o'clock  iit  the  mommg  and  nine  at  night,  and  I  won't 
hinder  you.'  So  she  euuced  me,  and  suid  something  about 
Martha  and  Mary,  implying  that,  becanse  she  had  let  the  beef 
get  BO  overdone  Uukt  I  declare  I  could  hardly  find  a  bit  for  Nancy 
Pole's  Bick  grandchild,  she  hod  choeen  the  better  part,  I  woe 
very  much  put  about,  I  own,  and  perhaps  yonll  be  shocked  at 
what  I  said— indeed,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  right  mjself— but  I 
told  ber  I  had  a  soul  as  well  as  she,  and  if  it  was  to  be  saved  by 
my  xitting  still  and  thinking  about  salvation  and  never  doing  my 
duty,  1  thought  I  had  as  good  a  right  as  she  had  to  be  Maty, 
and  save  my  soul.  So,  that  afternoon  I  sat  quite  still,  and  ij 
was  really  a  comfort,  for  I  am  often  too  busy,  I  know,  to  pray  aa 
I  onght.  There  is  first  one  person  wanting  me,  and  then  another, 
and  the  house  and  the  food  and  the  neighbours  to  see  after.  So, 
when  tea-time  comes,  there  enters  my  maid  with  ber  hump  on 
her  back,  and  her  soul  to  be  saved.  '  Please,  ma'am,  did  yon 
order  the  pound  of  butter?' — 'No,  Sally,'  I  said,  shaking  my 
head, '  this  morning  I  did  not  go  ronnd  by  Huie'e  fiirm,  and  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  employed  in  spiritual  tilings.' 

"  Now,  our  Sally  Hkea  tea  and  bread-and-butter  above  every- 
thing, and  dry  bread  was  not  to  bor  taste. 

"'I'm  thankful,'  said  the  impudent  huasy,  'that  you  hava 
tekcn  a  turn  towards  godliness.  It  will  be  my  pi-ayers,  I  trust, 
tiiat's  given  it  you,'  J 

"  I  was  determined  not  to  give  her  an  opening  towards  thflfl 
carnal  subject  of  butter,  so  she  lingered  still,  longing  to  aaUf 
leave  to  run  for  it.     But  I  gave  her  none,  and  munched  my  dry  ■ 
broad  myself  thinking  what  a  famous  cako  I  could  make  for 
little  Ben  Pole  with  the  bit  of  butter  we  were  saving ;  and  when 
Sadly  bad  had  her  butterlesB  tea,  and  WBB  in  none  of  the  best  of 
tempers  because  Martha  had  not  bethought  herself  of  the  butter,  _ 
I  jnat  qnietly  said —  ^1 

"  '  Now,  Sally,  to-moiTow  we'll  try  to  hash  that  beef  well,  anjH 
to  remember  the  butter,  and  to  work  out  our  salvation  all  at  thjM 
some  time,  for  I  don't  see  why  it  can't  all  be  dene,  aa  God  has  sei 
Da  to  do  it  all.'     But  I  heard  her  at  it  again  about  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gray  will  teach  her  to 
conader  me  a  lost  sheep." 

I  had  heard  so  many  little  speeches  about  Mr,  Gray  from  one 

person  or  another,  all  apeoking  against  him,  as  a  mischief-maker,  a 

aetter-np  of  new  doctrines,  and  of  a  ianoiful  standard  of  life  (and 

HK^uy  bo  sure  that,  where  Lady  Lndlow  led,  Mrs,  Medlicott 

|HHWunis  were  certain  to  follow,  eauh  in  their  di£fci'cnt  ways 
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showing  the  mflaence  my  lady  had  over  tbcm),  that  I  beliere  I 
lisd  grown  to  cuneider  him  ae  a  very  mBtnunent  of  eTil,  and  to 
cipect  to  perceive  in  his  face  markB  of  hia  presnmption,  and 
arrogance,  and  impertinent  interference.  It  woa  now  many  week» 
aiiice  I  had  seen  him,  and  when  ha  wae  one  moniing  shown  into 
the  hlue  drawing-room  (into  which  I  had  been  removed  for  a 
change),  I  was  quite  surprieed  to  Bee  how  innocept  and  awkward 
o  young  man  he  ap^teared,  confiised  even  more  than  I  was  at  oui 
uneipeeted  teto-a-tote.  Ho  looked  thinner,  his  eyes  more  ei^er, 
his  expression  more  anxious,  and  his  colour  came  and  went  more 
than  it  had  done  when  I  had  seen  him  kst.  I  tried  to  make  t. 
little  convorsation,  as  I  was,  to  my  own  snrpriee,  m.ore  at  my 
SB90  tlian  he  waa ;  hut  hia  thonghts  were  evidently  too  nnicL 
preoccupied  for  him  to  do  more  than  answer  me  with  mono- 
syUablea. 

Presently  my  lady  came  in,  Mr.  Gray  twitched  and  colonreil 
more  than  ever ;  but  plunged  into  tho  middle  of  his  subject  at 

"  My  lady,  I  cannot  answer  it  to  my  conscience,  if  I  allow  the 
children  uf  this  village  to  go  on  any  longer  the  little  heathens 
that  they  are.  I  must  do  aomething  to  alter  their  condition,  I 
n,m  quite  aware  that  your  ladyship  disapproves  of  many  of  the 
plana  which  have  enggested  themaolves  to  me  :  hut  nevertheless 
J  must  do  something,  and  I  am  come  now  to  your  ladyship  to  ask 
reapectfally,  but  firmly,  what  you  would  advise  mo  to  do," 

His  ajes  were  dilated,  and  1  could  almost  have  said  they  went 
foil  of  tears  with  his  eageraeaa.  Bnt  1  am  snro  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  remind  people  of  decided  opinions  which  they  have  once 
Gxpreased,  if  you  wish  them  to  modify  those  opinions.  Now, 
Mr.  Gray  had  done  this  with  my  lady ;  and  though  I  do  not 
tnean  to  say  she  was  obstinate,  yet  she  was  not  one  to  rettftot. 

She  was  silont  for  a  Moment  or  two  before  she  replied. 

"  You  ask  me  to  anggest  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  ibe  existence 
of  which  I  am  not  consoions,"  was  her  answer — very  coldly,  vaf 
y  gently  given.  "  In  Mr,  Moantford's  time  I  heard  no  snch  com- 
plaints :  whenever  I  see  tho  village  children  {and  they  are  not 
imlieqnent  visitors  at  this  house,  on  one  pretext  or  another),  thoy 
are  well  and  decently  behaved." 

"  Oh,  madam,  yon.  cannot  jndge,"  he  broke  in,  "  Thoy  are 
trained  to  respect  yon  in  word  and  deed ;  you  are  the  hi^eal 
they  ever  look  up  to ;  they  have  no  notion  of  a  higher," 

"  Nay,  Mr,  Gray,"  said  my  lady,  smiling, "  thoy  are  aa  loyally  ' 
disposed  as  any  children  can  he.  They  come  op  here  every 
fourth  of  June,  and  drink  his  Majesty's  health,  and  have  han^ 
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Knd  (ae  Miugaret  Biiwaon  oan  toetify)  they  take  »  great  a 
respectful  intcreat  in  all  the  pictures  I  can  show  tbem  of  i 
ro^l  fiimily." 

"But,  madam,  I  think  uf  Bomething  higher  than  anj  earthljrl 
dignities,"  ' 

My  lady  coloiu'ed  at  the  mistake  she  had  made ;  for  she  her- 
self was  truly  pious.  Yet  when  she  resumed  the  subject,  it 
seemed  to  mo  as  if  her  tone  was  a  little  sharper  than  before. 

"8nch  want  of  reverence  ia,  I  should  say,  the  clergyman's  faidt. 
Yon  must  excuse  ue,  Mr.  Qray,  if  1  speak  plainly. " 

"  My  lady,  I  want  plain-speaking,  I  myself  am  not  accua-  I 
tomed  to  those  ceremonies  and  forms  which  ave,  I  suppose,  the  ' 
etiquette  in  your  ladyship's  rank  of  lil'e,  and  which,  seem  to  hedge 
you  in  from  any  power  of  mine  to  touch  you.  Among  those 
with  whom  1  have  passed  my  life  hitherto,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
speak  plainly  out  what  we  have  felt  earnestly.  So,  instead  of  need- 
ing any  apelogy  frem  your  ladyship  for  straightforward  speaking, 
I  will  meet  what  you  say  at  once,  and  admit  that  it  is  the  clergy. 
man's  fiiult,  in  a  great  measure,  when  the  childi'cn  of  his  parish 
swear,  and  curse,  and  are  brutal,  and  ignorant  of  nil  saving  grace ; 
nay,  some  of  them  of  the  very  name  of  God,  And  because  this 
gmlt  of  mine,  as  the  clergyman  of  this  parish,  lies  heavy  on  my 
aoul,  and  every  day  leads  but  from  bad  to  worse,  till  I  uu  utterly 
bewildered  how  to  do  good  to  children  who  escape  from  me  as  if 
I  were  a  monster,  and  who  are  growing  up  to  be  men  fit  for  and 
capable  of  any  crime,  but  those  requiring  wit  or  sense,  1  come 
to  yon,  who  seem  to  me  all-powerful,  as  far  as  motorial  power 
goes— for  your  ladyship  only  knows  the  surface  of  tilings,  and 
barely  that,  that  pass  in  your  village — to  help  mo  with  advice,  and 
such  ontward  help  as  you  can  give."  I 

Mr.  Gray  had  stood  up  and  eat  down  once  or  twice  while  he  J 
had  been  speaking,  in  an  agitated,  nervous  kind  of  way,  and  now  I 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  At  of  coughing,  after  which  ho  4 
trembled  aU  over.  1 

My  lady  rang  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  looked  much  dis-  - ' 
tressed. 

"  Mr.  Gray,"  said  she,  "  I  am  sure  yon  are  not  well ;  and  that 
makes  yon  exaggerate  childish^  iaulta  into  positive  evils.  It  is 
always  the  case  with  us  when  we  are  not  strong  in  health.  I 
hear  of  your  exerting  yourself  in  every  direction  :  you  overwork 
yourself,  and  the  conseqaonce  is,  that  you  imagine  us  all  worse 
people  than  we  are." 

£nd  my  lady  smiled  very  kindly  and  pleasantly  at  him,  as  he 
eat,  a  little  panting,  a  little  flushed,  trying  to  recover  his  breath. 
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I  am  fiure  that  now  thej  weie  brought  face  to  &ce,  she  had 
quite  foi^ottan  all  the  offence  she  had  taken  at  his  doings  when 
she  heard  of  them  from  others ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  enough  to 
soften  any  one's  heart  to  see  that  young,  almost  boyish  face, 
looldiig  in  such  ansieij  and  dietresH. 

"  Oh,  mj  lady,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  ho  asked,  as  soon  u  Be 
could  reeover  breath,  and  with  anch  an  air  of  hnmilily,  that  I 
am  sore  no  one  who  bad  seen  it  conld  have  ever  thoi^ht  him 
oonceited  again.  "  The  evil  of  this  world  is  too  strong  for  me. 
I  can  do  so  little.  It  is  all  in  vain.  It  was  only  to-d^y— 
and  again  the  congh  and  agitation  retomed. 

"  My  dear  Mr,  Gray,"  said  my  lady  (the  day  before  I  oonld 
never  have  believed  she  could  have  called  him  My  dear),  '■  yon 
must  take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman  about  yourself.  You  are 
not  fit  to  do  anything  just  now  but  attend  to  your  own  health : 
rest,  and  see  a  doctor  (bat,  indeed,  I  will  take  care  of  that),  and 
when  you  are  pretty  strong  again,  you  will  find  that  yon  have 
been  magnifying  evils  to  yourself." 

"  But,  my  lady,  I  cannot  rest.  The  evils  do  exist,  and  the 
burden  of  their  ountinuance  lies  on  my  shoulders.  I  have  no 
place  to  gather  the  children  together  in,  that  I  may  teach  them 
the  things  necessary  to  salvation.  The  rooms  in  my  own  boose 
are  too  sn^ ;  but  I  have  tried  them.  I  have  money  of  my  own ; 
and,  OB  your  ladyship  knows,  I  tried  to  get  a  piece  of 
leasehold  property,  oa  which  to  build  a  school'bouse  at  my  owa 
expense.  Your  ladyship's  lawyer  comes  forward,  at  your  instroc- 
tions,  to  enforce  some  old  feudal  right,  by  which  no  building  is 
allowed  on  leasehold  property  without  the  sanction  of  the  lady 
of  the  manor.  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  bnt  it  was  a  cruel  iking 
to  do,— that  is,  if  your  ladyship  had  known  (which  I  am  sore 
yon  do  not)  the  real  mural  and  spiritual  state  of  my  poor 
parishioners.  And  now  I  come  to  you  to  know  what  1  am  to 
do.  Best  I  I  cannot  rest,  while  children  whom  I  conld  possibly 
save  are  being  left  in  their  ignorance,  their  blasphemy,  their 
unoleanneBS,  their  cruelty.  It  is  known  through  the  village  that 
your  ladyship  disapproves  of  my  efforts,  and  opposes  rH  my 
plans.  If  yon  think  them  wrong,  foolish,  ill-digested  (I  have 
been  a  student,  living  in  a  college,  and  eschewing  oU  socie^ 
but  that  of  pious  men,  until  now :  I  may  not  judge  for  the  be*, 
in  my  ignorance  of  this  sinful  himian  nature),  tell  me  of  belter 
plans  and  wiser  projcets  for  accomplishing  my  end ;  bat  do  not 
bid  me  rest,  with  Satan  compassing  mo  round,  and  stealing 
souls  nway." 

Mr.  Gray,"  said  my  lady,  "  there  maybe  some  truth  mv 
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hme  Boid.  I  do  not  deny  it,  ttiongli  I  tiiinli,  in  jour  | 
sent  state  of  indisposition  and  excitcmeat,  jou  exaggerate 
much.  I  beliDTe — -nay,  the  experience  of  a  pretty  long  life  lias 
convinced  me — tint  education  ie  a.  bad  tiling,  if  given  indiacri- 
minately.  It  usfitB  the  lower  orders  for  their  dutiee,  the  duties 
to  which  they  are  called  hy  God ;  of  BubmiBsion  to  those 
placed  in  anthority  over  them ;  of  contentment  with  that  etate  of 
life  to  which  it  haa  pleased  GoA  to  call  them,  and  of  ordering 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters.  I  have  made 
tliis  conviction  of  mine  tolerably  evident  to  you ;  and  have  ei- 
pressed  distinctly  my  disapprobation  of  some  of  your  ideas. 
Ton  may  imagine,  Uicn,  that  I  was  not  well  pleased  when  I  found 
that  you  bad  taken  a  rood  or  more  of  Farmer  Hale's  land,  and 
were  laying  the  foondotions  of  a  school-house.  You  had  done 
this  without  asking  for  my  permission,  which,  as  Farmer  Hale's 
liege  lady,  ought  to  have  been  obtained  legally,  as  well  as  asked 
for  out  of  courtesy.  I  put  a  stop  to  what  I  believed  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm  to  a  village,  to  a  population  in  which,  to  Bay 
the  least  of  it,  I  may  be  disposed  to  take  as  much  interest  as  you 
can  do.  How  can  reading,  and  writing,  and  the  multiplication- 
table  (if  you  chooBe  to  go  so  far)  prevent  blasphemy,  and  un- 
cleanness,  and  cruelty?  Really,  Mr,  Gray,  I  hardly  like  to 
express  myBelf  so  strongly  on  the  subject  in  your  present  etate 
of  health,  as  I  should  do  at  any  other  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Looks  do  little ;  character  much  ;  and  character  is  not  formed 
from  books." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  character :  I  think  of  souls.  I  must  get 
some  hold  upon  these  children,  or  what  will  become  of  them  in 
the  next  world  ?  I  must  be  found  to  have  some  power  beyond 
what  they  have,  and  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  appre- 
ciating, before  they  will  listen  to  me.    At  present  physical  furcf 

all  they  look  up  to ;  and  I  have  none." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Gray,  by  your  own  admisBion,  they  look  up  t 

They  would  not  do  anything  your  ladyship  disliked  if  i 
likely  to  come  to  your  knowledge  ;  but  if  they  could  cun 

ceal  it  from  you,  the  knowledge  of  your  dislike  to  a  particular 

line  of  conduct  would  never  make  them  cease  from  pursuing  it." 
"  Mr.  Gray  " — surprise  in  her  air,  and  some  little  indignation 

— "  they  and  their  fathers  have  lived,  on  the  Hanbury  lauds  for 

generations  I" 

I   cannot  help  it,   madam,     I  am  telling  you  the  trulh, 
ther  you  believe  me  or  not."     There  wns  ii  pause ;  my  lady 
:ed,  and  somewhat  ruffled ;   Mr.  dray  as  though 
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lopelees  onfl  wearied  oat,  "  Then,  my  UAj,"  said  he, 
rising  as  he  spoke,  "  you  can  suggest  nothing  to  ameliorate  Qie 
state  of  things  which,  1  do  assure  you,  does  exist  on  your  lands, 
and  ainong  your  tenants.  Surely,  yon  will  not  object  to  my 
using  Farmer  Hale'e  great  bom  every  Sabbath  ?  He  will  allow 
ae  of  it,  if  your  ladyship  will  grant  your  penniesion." 
are  not  fit  for  any  extra  work  at  present,"  (ajid  indeed 
he  had  been  coughing  very  much  all  through  the  conTeraation). 
"  Give  me  time  to  consider  of  it.  Tell  me  what  you  wish  to 
teach.  You  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  your  health,  and  grow 
stronger  while  I  consider.  It  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  yon,  if 
you  leave  it  in  my  handfi  for  a  time." 

My  lady  spoke  very  Mildly  ;  but  ho  was  in  too  excited  a  state 
to  recognize  the  kindness,  while  the  idea  of  delay  was  evidently 
a  sore  irritation.  I  heard  him  say :  "  And  I  have  so  little  time  in 
which  to  do  my  work.     Lord  !  lay  not  this  sin  to  my  charge," 

But  my  luAj  was  speaking  to  the  old  butler,  for  whom,  at  her 
sign,  I  had  rang  the  bell  some  little  time  before.     Now  ehe  turned 

"  Mr.  Gray,  I  find  I  have  some  bottles  of  Malmsey,  of  the 
vintage  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  yet  left. 
Malmsey,  ae  perhaps  you  know,  naed  to  be  considered  a  specific 
fL>r  coughs  arising  from  weaknoes.  Yon  must  permit  me  to  send 
you  hflJf-a-dozon  bottles,  and,  depend  u])on  it,  yon  will  take  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  life  and  its  duties  before  yon  have  finiahed 
them,  especially  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  see  Dr.  Trevor, 
who  is  coming  to  see  me  in  the  oonrse  of  the  week.  By  the  time 
yon  are  strong  enough  to  work,  I  will  try  and  find  some  means 
of  preventing  the  children  from  using  such  bad  language,  and 
otherwise  annoying  you," 

"  Mj  lady,  it  is  the  sin,  and  not  the  annoyance.  I  wish  I 
could  make  yon  understand."  He  spoke  with  some  injpatielioe ; 
Poor  feUow  t  he  was  too  weak,  exhausted,  and  nervous.  "  I  am 
perfectly  well ;  I  can  set  to  work  to-morrow ;  I  nill  do  any- 
thing not  to  be  oppressed  with  the  thought  of  how  little  I  am 
doing.  I  do  not  want  your  wine,  Liberty  to  act  in  themanner 
I  think  right,  will  do  me  far  more  good.  Bnt  it  is  of  no  nee. 
It  is  preordained  that  I  am  to  be  nothing  bnt  a  onmberei  of 
the  ground.     Ibeg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  this  call." 

He  stood  np,  and  then  turned  dizzy.  My  lady  looked  on, 
deeply  hurt,  and  net  a  little  ufTeiided.  Ho  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  and  I  conld  aee  that  she  had  a  little  hesitation  before  she 
took  it,  Ho  then  saw  me,  I  almost  think,  for  the  first  time;  and 
put  out  his  hand  once  mote,  drew  it  back,  as  if  undecided,  pot 
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out  again,  and  fmallj  took  hold  of  mine  for  an  ini 
damp,  listleBB  hottd,  and  was  gone. 

Lady  Ludlow  was  dissatiBfied  with  bott  him  and  Lereelii  1 
woB  sore.  Indeed,  I  was  dissatisfi.cd  with  the  result  of  the  iotet- 
view  myself.  But  my  My  was  not  one  to  apeak  out  her  feel- 
ings on  the  Bubject ;  nor  was  I  ono  to  forget  myself,  and  begin 
on  a  topic  which  ehe  did  not  begin.  She  came  to  me,  and  was 
veiy  tender  with  me ;  bo  tender,  that  that,  and  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Gray 'a  sick,  hopeless,  disappointed  look,  nearly  made  me 
cry. 

"  Ton  are  tijed,  little  one,"  said  my  lady.  "  Go  and  lie  down 
in  my  room,  and  hear  what  Medlicott  and  I  con  decide  upon  in 
the  way  of  Btrengthening  dainties  for  that  poor  young  man,  who 
is  killing  himself  with  his  over-aenaitive  conseientiousness." 

"  Oh,  ray  lady  I"  said  I,  and  then  I  stopped, 

"  WeU.     What  r  asked  she, 

"  If  you  would  but  let  him  have  Farmer  Hale'a  bom  at  once, 
it  would  do  him  more  good  then  all." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  child  1"  though  I  don't  think  she  was  dis- 
pleased, "  ho  is  not  fit  for  more  work  juat  now,  I  shall  go  and 
write  for  Dr.  Trevor." 

And,  for  the  nest  half-honr,  we  did  nothing  but  arrange  _ 
Bieal  comforts  and  cm'es  for  poor  Mr.  Gray.     At  the  end  of  ti 
time,  Mrs.  Medlicott  said — 

"  Has  your  ladyship  heard  that  Harry  Gregson  has  fallen  from 
ft  troe,  and  broken  lus  thigh-bone,  and  ib  like  to  he  a  cripple 

"  Harry  Gregson  1  Tlmt  black-eyed  lad  who  read  my  letter  ? 
It  all  comes  from  over-education  I" 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

But  I  don't  see  how  my  lady  could  think  it  was  OTcr-educatioitTi 
thiit  made  Harry  Gregson  break  his  thigh,  for  the  mauner  in 
which  he  met  with  the  accident  was  this  : — 

Mr,  Homor,  who  had  fallen  sadly  out  of  health  since  his 
wife's  death,  had  attached  himself  greatly  to  Harry  Gregson, 
Now,  Mr.  Homer  had  a  cold  manner  to  every  ono,  and  never 
spoke  more  than  was  necessary,  at  the  boat  of  times.  And, 
latterly,  it  had  not  been  the  best  of  times  with  him.  1  dare  say, 
ha  bad  had  Bome  causes  for  anxiety  (of  which  I  knew  nothing) 

tat  my  Udy's  affiiirs ;  and  he  waa  evidtntly  annoyed  h"  ' 
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lady's  whim  (as  he  once  infldvertently  called  it)  of  placi  ^ 
GaUndo  under  him  in  the  poBitiun  of  a  clerk.  Yet  he  I 
tJnays  been  friends,  in  hie  qoiet  way,  with  Miss  Galindo,  and 
she  devoted  bereetf  to  hor  new  occopation  with  dilig<<nca  uid 
punctuality,  although  more  than  once  she  had  moaned  to  me 
over  the  orders  for  needlework  which  had  been  sent  to  her,  and 
which,  owing  to  her  occupation  in  the  service  of  Lady  Ludlow, 
fihe  had  been  unable  to  fulfiL 

The  only  living  creature  to  whom  the  staid  Mr,  Homer  could 
be  said  to  be  attached,  was  Harry  Gregson.  To  my  lady  he  was 
a  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  looking  keenly  afler  her  interests, 
and  anxious  to  forward  them  at  any  cost  of  trouble  to  himself. 
But  the  more  shrewd  Mr.  Homer  was,  the  more  probability  was 
there  of  hie  being  annoyed  at  certain  peouliaritieB  of  opinion 
which  my  lady  held  with  a  quiet,  genUc  pertinacity ;  against 
which  no  arguments,  based  on  mere  worldly  and  business  calcu- 
lations, made  any  way.  This  frequent  opposition  to  views  which 
Mr.  Homer  entertained,  although  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
eincere  respect  which  the  lady  and  the  steward  felt  fur  each 
other,  yet  prevented  any  warmer  feeling  of  affection  from  coming 
in.  it  seems  strange  to  say  it,  hut  1  must  repeat  it — the  only 
person  for  whom,  since  his  wife's  death,  Sir.  Homer  seemed  to 
feci  any  love,  was  the  little  imp  Harry  Gregson,  with  his  bright, 
watchful  eyoB,  his  tangled  hair  hanging  righi  down  to  his  eye- 
brows, for  all  the  world  like  n  Skye  terrier.  This  lad,  half 
gipsy  and  whole  poacher,  as  many  people  esteemed  him,  hung 
about  the  silent,  respectable,  staid  Mr.  Homer,  and  followed 
his  steps  with  something  of  ihe  affijctionate  fidelity  of  the  dog 
which  he  resembled.  I  suspect,  this  demonstratiou  of  atbich- 
ment  to  his  person  on  Harry  Gregaon's  part  was  what  won  Mr. 
Homer's  regard.  In  the  first  instance,  the  steward  had  only 
chosen  the  lad  out  as  the  cleverest  instrument  be  could  find  for 
his  purpose ;  and  1  don't  mean  to  say  that,  if  Harry  had  not 
been  almost  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Homer  himself  was,  both  by 
original  disposition  and  subsequent  experience,  tlie  stewud 
would  have  taken  to  him.  as  ho  did,  let  the  lad  have  shown  ever 
BO  much  aflection  for  him. 

But  even  to  Harry  Mr.  Homer  was  silent.  Still,  it  was  pleaaant 
to  find  himself  in  many  ways  so  readily  imderstood ;  to  perceive 
that  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  he  let  fall  were  picked  up  by 
his  little  follower,  and  hoarded  like  gold  ;  that  here  was  one  b> 
hate  the  persons  and  things  whom  Mr.  Homer  coldly  disliked, 
and  to  reverence  and  admire  all  those  for  whom  he  hod  aay 
regard.     Mr.  Horner  had  never  had  a  child,  and  unconsciously, 
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^  mppose,  somethmg  of  the  patemal  feeling  bad  begun  1 
davolop  itself  in  him  towarda  Harry  Gregsnn.  1  heard  one  or 
two  things  from  different  people,  which  havo  olwajs  made  me 
foney  that  Mr.  Homer  eocretlj  and  almost  miuonscioufily  hoped 
Utftt  Hany  Gregson  might  be  trained  eo  ae  to  be  first  hie  clerk, 
and  next  his  aBsietant,  and  finally  iiia  euecessor  in  hiB  eteward"  1* 
ship  to  the  Hnnbnry  estatee.  I 

Harry's  disgrace  with  my  lady,  in  consef[TioiicQ  of  bis  rending   < 
ihe  letter,  was  a  deeper  blow  to  Mr.  Homer  than  his  quiet 
manner  wonld  ever  have  led  any  one  to  suppoBe,  or  than  Lady 
LudJow  ever  dreamed  of  inflicting,  1  am  sure. 

Probably  Harry  had  a  short,  stem  rebuke  irom  Mr,  Homer 
at  the  time,  for  bis  manner  was  always  hard  even  tn  those  he 
cared  for  the  most,  Sut  Harry's  love  was  not  to  be  daunted 
or  quelled  by  a  few  sharp  words.  I  dare  say,  from  what  I  heard 
of  ibem  afttWarde,  that  Harry  accompanied  Mr.  Eoraer  in  his 
nalk  over  the  farm  the  very  day  of  the  rebuke ;  bis  presenofl.^ 
(Apparently  unnoticed  by  the  agent,  by  whom  bis  absence  would'fl 
have  been  painlidly  felt  nevertheless.  That  was  the  way  of  i^4 
OS  I  have  been  told.  Mr.  Homer  never  bade  Harry  go  wili 
him  ;  never  thanked  him  for  going,  or  being  at  his  heels  ready 
to  ran  on  any  errands,  straight  as  tlie  crow  flies  to  Us  point, 
And  back  to  heel  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Yet,  if 
Harry  were  away,  Mr.  Homer  never  inquired  the  reason  from 
any  of  the  men  who  might  he  supposed  to  know  whether  he  was 
detained  by  hie  lather,  or  otherwise  engaged ;  he  never  oeked 
Harry  himself  where  he  had  been.  But  Miss  Galindo  said  that 
those  labourers  who  Imew  Mr.  Homer  well,  told  her  that  he  was 
alwnya  more  qnick-oyed  to  shortcomings,  more  savage-like  in 
fanlt-finding,  on  those  days  when  the  lad  was  absent. 

Miaa  Galindo,  indeed,  was  my  groat  authority  for  most  of  the 
village  news  which  I  heard.  She  it  was  who  gave  mo  the 
particulars  of  poor  Harry's  aoaident, 

"Yon  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  the  little  poacher  has  taken 
some  unaccountable  tiincy  to  my  master."  (This  was  the  name 
by  which  Miss  Galindo  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Homer  to  me,  ever 
since  she  had  been,  as  she  called  it,  appointed  his  clerk.) 

"  Now,  il'  I  hod  twenty  hearts  to  lose,  I  never  could  spare  a 
bit  of  one  of  tltem  for  that  good,  gray,  square,  severe  man.  But 
diflerent  people  have  different  tastes,  and  here  is  that  httle  imp 
of  a  gipay-tmker  ready  to  turn  slave  for  my  master ;  and,  ndd 
enaugb,  ray  master,^who,  I  should  have  said  beforehand,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  imp,  and  imp's  family,  and  have 
Bent  Hall,  the  Bang-beggar,  nftor  them  in  no  time — my 
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Bs  they  tell  roe,  is  ia  Lia  way  qoite  fond  of  tie  lad,  ( 
could,  witbout  vesing  my  lady  too  much,  he  would  have  nude 
him  what  the  follra  hero  call  a  Latinor.  However,  last  night; 
it  gocius  that  there  was  a  letter  of  some  importance  forgotten  (I 
can't  tell  yon  what  it  was  ahont,  my  dear,  though  I  know 
perfectly  well,  but  '  *emcB  oblige^'  as  well  as  '  noblesse,'  and  yon 
muBt  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  was  important,  and  oQ«  that  I 
am  gurprised  my  master  could  forget),  till  too  lato  for  the  post. 
(The  poor,  good,  orderly  man  is  not  what  he  was  before  hie 
wife's  death.)  Well,  it  seoms  that  he  was  sore  annoyed  by  his 
foFgetfnlnesB,  and  well  he  might  be.  And  it  was  all  the  more 
vexatious,  as  ho  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  As  for  that 
matter,  I  always  Gcold  somebody  else  when  I'm  in  iault ; 
eappose  my  nmstor  would  never  think  of  doing  that,  else  it's  b 
mighty  relief.  However,  he  could  eat  no  tea,  and  was  altogeUier 
put  out  and  gloomy.  And  the  little  faithful  imp-lad,  perceiying 
all  this,  I  suppose,  got  up  like  a  page  in  an  old  ballad,  and  said 
he  would  mil  for  his  life  across  country  to  CombeifoTd,  and  see 
if  he  coulil  not  get  there  before  the  bags  were  mode  up.  Bo 
my  maetor  gave  him  the  letter,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  poor  fellow  tUl  this  morning,  for  the  &ther  thought  his 
son  was  sleeping  in  Mr.  Homer's  bam,  as  ho  does  occasionally, 
it  seems,  and  my  master,  as  was  very  natural,  that  he  had  g 
to  his  father's." 

"  And  he  had  fallen  down  the  old  stone  quany,  had  he  not  T" 
"  Yes,  sure  enough.  Mr,  Gray  had  been  up  here  fretting 
my  lady  with  some  of  his  new-fanglod  schemes,  and  bocanse 
the  young  man  could  not  have  it  oil  his  own  way,  from  vhat 
I  ujideretaud,  ho  was  put  out,  and  thought  be  would  go  home 
by  the  hack  lane,  instead  of  through  the  village,  where  the 
folks  would  notice  if  the  parson  looked  gliuu.  But,  however, 
it  was  a  mercy,-  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so,  ay,  and  meaning 
it  too,  though  it  may  be  like  mothodism ;  for,  as  Mr,  Grray 
walked  by  the  quarry,  he  heard  a  groan,  and  at  first  he  thought 
it  was  a  lamb  fallen  down ;  and  he  stood  still,  and  then  I 
lieord  it  again ;  and  then  I  suppose,  he  looked  down  and  ea 
Horry.  80  ho  let  himself  down  by  the  bonghs  of  the  trees  to 
the  ledge  where  Harry  lay  half-dead,  and  with  bis  poor  thi^ 
broken.  There  he  had  lain  ever  sincfl  the  night  before :  he 
hod  been  returning  to  tell  the  master  that  he  had  safely  posted 
the  letter,  and  the  first  words  he  said,  when  they  teooTered 
him  from  the  exhausted  state  he  was  in,  were  "  (Miss  Gnlindo 
tried  hard  not  to  whimper,  as  she  said  it),  "'It  was  ilL^ 
e'd  it  put  in  the  bag  with  my  own  eyes.' ' 
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(■Bnt  where  ia  ho  ?"  asked  I.  "  How  did  Mr,  Gray  get  him 
rat?" 

"  Ayl  thore  it  is,  you  see.  Why  the  old  gentlemna  (I  dnren't 
say  Devil  in  Lady  Ludlow's  house)  is  not  so  block  as  he  is 
painted ;  and  Mr.  Gray  must  have  a  doal  of  good  in  him,  as  I 
say  at  times ;  and  then  nt  uthera,  when  he  hoe  gono  against  mo, 
I  CKQ't  bear  him,  and  think  hanging  too  good  for  him.  But  he 
lifted  the  poor  Ud,  as  if  he  had  beeii  a  baby,  I  suppose,  and 
carried  him  up  the  great  ledges  that  were  formerly  used  for 
steps;  and  laid  him.  soft  and  easy  on  the  wayside  grass,  and 
ran  homo  and  got  holp  and  a  door,  and  had  him  carried  to  hia 
house,  and  laid  on  hia  bed  ;  and  then  somehow,  for  the  first 
time  eithec  he  or  any  one  olae  perceived  it,  he  himself  was  all 
over  blood — hie  own  blood — he  had  broken  a  hlood-vessel ; 
and  there  he  lies  in  the  little  dressing-room,  as  white  and  as 
atill  as  if  he  were  dead ;  and  the  little  imp  in  Mr.  Gray's  own 
bed,  sound  asleep,  now  his  leg  is  set,  just  as  if  linen  sheets  and 
a  feather  bed  were  hia  native  element,  as  one  may  say.  Eoally, 
now  he  is  doing  so  woll,  I've  no  patience  with  Imn,  lying  there 
where  Mr,  Gray  ought  to  he.  It  ia  just  what  my  lady  always 
prophesied  would  come  to  pass,  if  there  was  any  confueiou  of 

"Poor  Mr.  Gray!"  said  I,  thinking  of  his  flushed  face,  and 
his  feverish,  restless  ways,  when  ha  had  been  calling  on  my 
lady  not  an  hoar  before  hia  exertions  on  Harry's  behalf.  And 
I  told  Mies  Galindo  how  ill  I  had  thought  him. 

"Yos,"  said  she.  "And  that  was  the  reason  my  lady  had 
sent  for  Doctor  Trevor.  Well,  it  has  fallen  out  admirably,  for 
he  looked  well  after  that  old  donkey  of  a  Prinee,  and  saw  that 
he  made  no  blunders." 

Now  "that  old  donkoy  of  a  Prince"  meant  the  village 
Burgeon,  Mr.  Prince,  between  whom  and  Miss  Galindo  there 
was  war  to  the  knife,  as  they  often  met  in  the  cottages,  when 
there  WSiS  illness,  and  she  had  her  queer,  odd  recipes,  which  he, 
with  his  grand  pharmacopceia,  hold  in  infinite  contempt,  and 
the  consequence  of  their  sqimhbhng  hod  been,  not  long  before 
this  very  time,  (hat  he  had  established  a  kind  of  rule,  that  into 
whatever  sick-room  Miss  Galindo  was  admitted,  there  he  re- 
ftseei  to  visit.  Eut  Miaa  Qotindo'a  prescriptions  and  visits 
cost  nothing,  and  were  often  backed  by  kitchen-phyaio ;  so, 
tiiough  it  was  tme  that  she  never  came  but  she  scolded  about 
something  or  other,  she  was  generally  preferred  as  medical 
nttendont  to  Mr.  Prince. 

IcYes,  the  old  donkey  ia  obliged  to  tolerate  me,  and  he  oil 
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{or,  you  seo,  I  got  there  first,  Eiitd  Lad  poaseaeion,  as  it 
wore,  &ad  yet  my  lord  the  donkey  likes  the  credit  of  atteoduig 
the  parsoD,  and  boiug  in  cousultatiou  with  so  grand  a  county- 
town  doctor  OS  Doctor  Trevor.  And  Doctor  TieTco-  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine  "  (she  sighed  a  litUe,  some  time  1  may  toll  you 
why),  "  and  treats  mo  with  intinite  bowing  and  respect ;  so  the 
donkey,  not  to  he  out  of  medical  feahion,  bows  too,  though  it  is 
Badly  against  the  grain ;  and  he  pulled  a  face  as  if  he  had 
heam  a  slate-pencil  gritting  against  a  slate,  when  I  told  Doctor 
Trevor  I  meant  to  sit  up  with  the  two  lads,  for  I  call  Mr.  Gray 
little  more  than  a  lad,  and  a  pretty  conceited  one,  too,  at 
times." 

"  But  why  should  you  sit  np,  Miss  Galindo  ?  It  will  tite 
you  sadly." 

"  Not  it.  Yon  seo,  there  is  Gregson's  mother  to  keep  quiet : 
for  she  eits  by  her  lad,  fretting  and  sobbing,  so  that  I'm  alnid 
of  her  disturbing  Mr.  Gray;  and  there's  Mr.  Gray  to  keep 
quiet,  for  Doctor  Trevor  says  hie  life  depends  on  it ;  and  there 
is  medicine  to  be  given  to  the  one,  and  bandages  to  he  attended 
to  for  the  other ;  and  the  wild  horde  of  gipsy  brothers  and 
eiatOTG  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  father  to  be  held  is  from 
flhowing  too  much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  can't  bear  it, — 
and  who  is  to  do  it  all  hut  me  ?  The  only  servant  is  old  lame 
Betty,  who  once  lived  with  me,  and  uwuM  leave  me  because  she 
said  I  was  always  bothering— (there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  what  she  said,  I  grunt,  but  she  need  not  have  said  it ;  a  good 
deal  of  truth  is  best  let  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  well),  and 
what  can  she  do, — deaf  as  ever  she  can  he,  too  ?" 

So  Miss  Grolindo  went  her  ways ;  but  not  the  less  was  she  ai 
her  post  in  the  morning ;  a  Httle  crosser  and  more  silent  than 
usual ;  hut  the  first  was  not  to  he  wondered  at,  and  the  last  wm 
rather  a  blessing. 

Lady  Ludlow  had  been  extremely  aniiouB  both  about  Mr. 
Gray  and  Harry  Gregson.  Kind  and  thoughtful  in  any  case  of 
illness  and  accident,  she  always  was  ;  but  somehow,  in  this,  the 
feeling  that  she  was  not  quite — what  shall  I  call  it  ?— "  frionda" 
eeems  hardly  the  right  word  to  use,  as  to  the  possible  feeling 
between  the  Countess  Ludlow  and  the  little  vagabond  messenger, 
who  had  only  once  been  in  her  presence,— that  she  had  hardly 
parted  fi-om  either  as  she  could  have  wished  to  do,  bad  death 
been  near,  made  her  more  than  usually  anxious.  Doctor  Trevoc 
was  not  to  spare  obtaining  the  beat  medical  advice  the  ooua^ 
could  afford ;  whatever  ho  ordered  in  the  way  of  diet,  was  to  M 
prepared  under  Mrs.  Medlicott's  own  eye,  and  sent  down  btaa 
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the  Hall  to  the  Fai'sonage.  As  lUx,  Homer  bed  given  Bome- 
what  Bimilor  dirertiona,  in  the  coee  of  Harry  Gregson  at  least, 
thure  was  rathtiT  n  multiplicity  uf  connsellurB  and  d&intiefi,  ihaa 
any  laclc  of  them.  And,  the  second  night,  Mr.  Homer  inBieted 
on  taking  the  euperiutendeuiM)  uf  the  nursing  himself,  and  sat 
Mid  Hnored  by  Horry's  bedside,  while  the  poor,  oihousted 
mother  lay  by  her  chLld,^tlunking  that  she  watched  him,  but 
in  reality  fast  oleep,  as  Miss  Galindo  told  us ;  fur,  distrusting 
any  one's  powers  of  watching  and  nursing  but  her  own,  she  had 
stolen  across  the  quiet  Tillage  street  in  cloak  and  dresaing-gowa. 
and  found  Mr.  Gray  in  vain  trying  to  reach  the  cup  of  barley- 
water  which  Mr,  Homer  hod  placed  just  beyond  his  reuch. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gray's  illness,  we  hod  to  have  a 
strange  curate  to  do  duty ;  a  man  who  dropped  his  h's,  and 
harried  through  the  service,  and  yet  hod  time  enough  to  stand 
in  my  lady's  way,  bowing  to  her  as  she  come  out  of  church, 
and  so  subservient  in  manner,  that  I  believe  that  sooner  thnn 
remain  unnoticed  by  a  countess,  ho  would  hare  prcfeirod  being 
scolded,  or  even  ouS^d.  Now  I  found  out,  that  great  as  wna 
my  lady's  liking  and  approval  of  respect,  nay,  even  reveronet;, 
being  paid  to  her  as  a  person  of  qncdity,— a  sort  of  tribute  to 
her  Order,  which  she  had  no  individual  right  to  remit,  or, 
indeed,  not  to  exact, — yet  she,  being  personally  simple,  sincere, 
and  holding  herself  in  low  esteem,  could  not  endure  anything 
like  the  servility  of  Mr.  Crosse,  the  temporary  curate.  She 
grew  absolutely  to  loathe  his  perpetual  smiling  and  bowing ; 
his  instant  agreement  with  the  slightest  opinion  she  uttered ; 
his  Tooring  round  as  she  blew  the  wind.  I  have  often  said  that 
my  lady  did  not  talk  much,  as  she  might  have  done  hod  she 
lived  among  her  equals.  But  we  nU  loved  her  so  much,  that 
we  had  learnt  to  interpret  all  her  little  ways  pretty  truly ;  and 
I  knew  what  poiticnlar  turns  of  her  head,  and  contractions  of 
her  delicate  fingers  meant,  as  well  as  if  she  had  expressed  her- 
self in  words.  I  began  to  suspect  that  my  lady  would  he  very 
thankful  to  have  Mr.  Gray  about  again,  and  doing  his  duty 
even  with  a  consoientiousneeB  that  might  amount  to  worrying 
himself,  and  fidgetiug  others ;  and  although  Mr.  Gray  might 
hold  her  opinions  in  as  little  esteem  as  those  of  any  simple 
gentlewoman,  she  was  too  sensible  not  to  feel  how  much  flavour 
there  was  in  his  conversation,  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Crosse, 
who  was  only  her  tasteless  echo. 

As  for  Miss  Galindo,  she  was  ntterly  and  entirely  a  partisan 
of  Mr.  Gray's,  almost  ever  amce  she  hod  begun  to  nurse  hjm 
daring  his  Ulness. 
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"You  know,  I  nevei  set  up  for  reasonableness,  my  li  _ 
I  don't  pretend  to  say,  as  I  might  do  if  I  were  a  BonsiMe' 
woman  and  all  that, — that  I  am  convinced  hy  Mr,  Grej'a 
arguments  of  ttia  thing  or  t'other.  For  one  thing,  you  see, 
poor  fellow  1  he  h&e  never  been  able  to  argue,  or  biuiily  indeed . 
to  Bpeak,  for  Doctor  Trevor  haa  been  very  peremptory.  So 
there's  been  no  scope  for  arguing  I  but  what  I  mean  is  this : — 
When  I  see  a  sick  man  thinking  always  of  others,  and  never  oi 
himself;  patient,  humble — a  trifle  too  much  at  times,  for  I'vB 
caught  him  praying  to  be  forgiven  for  having  neglected  higi 
work  as  a  paridi  priest,"  {Miss  Galindo  was  making  horrible 
faces,  to  keep  back  tears,  squeezing  up  her  eyes  in  a  way  which 
would  have  amused  me  at  any  other  time,  but  when  ahe  wsa 
apenting  of  Mr.  Gray) ;  "  when  I  see  a,  downright  good,  re- 
ligious man,  I'm  apt  to  think  he's  got  hold  of  the  right  olno, 
and  that  I  can  do  no  better  than  hold  on  by  the  toils  of  his 
coat  and  shut  my  eyes,  if  we've  got  to  go  over  donbtiiil  places 
on  our  road  to  Heaven,  8o,  my  lady,  you  must  excuse  me,  i^, 
when  he  gets  about  again,  he  is  all  agog  about  a  Sunday-school, 
for  if  he  is,  I  shall  be  agog  too,  and  perhaps  twice  as  bod  a» 
binij  for,  you  see,  I've  a  strong  constitution  compared  to  Jos, 
and  strong  ways  of  speaking  and  acting.  And  1  tell  your 
ladyship  this  now,  because  I  think  &om  your  rank — and  still 
more,  if  I  may  Bay  ho,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  long  agti^ 
domi  to  this  very  day — you've  a  right  to  be  first  told  of  any- 
thing about  me.  Change  of  opinion  I  can't  exactly  call  it,  for 
I  don't  see  the  good  of  schools  and  teaching  ABC.  any  mon 
than  I  did  before,  only  Mr.  Gray  does,  bo  I'm  to  shut  my  eyes^ 
and  leap  over  the  ditch  to  the  side  of  education.  I've  tol4 
Sally  already,  that  if  she  does  not  mind  her  work,  bnt  stamda 
gossiping  with  Nelly  Mather,  Til  teach  her  her  lessons ;  and  Vn 
never  caught  her  with  old  Nelly  since." 

I  think  Miss  Galindo's  desertion  to  Mr.  Gray's  opimons  is 
this  matter  hurt  my  lady  just  a  little  hit ;  bnt  she  only  said — 

"  Of  course,  if  the  parishoners  wish  forit,  Mr.  Gray  must  hwB 
his  Sunday-school.  I  shall,  in  that  case,  withdraw  my  oppo- 
sition.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  alter  my  opinions  as  easily  as  you." 

My  lady  made  herself  smile  as  she  said  this.  Miss  GeJiiuIs 
saw  it  was  on  effort  to  do  so.  She  thought  a  minute  befbn 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  not  seen  Mr.  Gray  as  intimately  u  I 
have  done.  That's  one  thing.  But,  as  for  the  parishionen, 
they  will  follow  your  ladyship's  lead  in  everything ;  8a  thera  i» 
no  chance  of  their  wishing  for  a  Sunday-school." 
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ftve  never  done  ftnything  to  make  tLom  follow  my  lead,^^^^W 
mU  it,  Mies  Galindo,"  eaid  my  lady,  grayely,  ; 

"Yea,  you  have,"  replied  Miss  Galindo,  bluntly.  And  then, 
correcting  herself,  she  Baid,  "  Begging  your  ladyship'B  pardon, 
you  have.     Your  luiceBtorB  hftve  lived  here  time  out  of  mind,  i 

and  liave  owned  the  land  on  which  their  forefathers  have  lived 
ever  since  there  were  forefathers.  Ton  yourself  were  horn 
amongst  them,  and  have  boen  like  a  little  queen  to  them  ever 
once,  I  might  say,  and  they've  never  known  your  ladyship  do 
uything  but  what  was  kind  and  gentle ;  hut  I'll  leave  fine 
speeches  ahout  your  ladyship  to  Mr.  CrosHe.     Only  yon,  my  ( 

lady,  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  parish ;  and  save  Bome  of  them  a  | 

world  of  trouble,  for  thoy  could  never  tell  what  waa  right  if 
they  had  to  think  for  themeelves.  It's  all  quite  right  that  they 
should  be  guided  by  yon,  my  lady, — if  only  you  would  agree  ( 

with  Mr.  Gray." 

"  Well,"  Baid  my  lady,  "  I  told  him  only  the  last  day  that  he 
was  here,  that  I  would  think  ahout  it.  I  do  bolieve  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  on  certain  subjects  better  if  1  were  left  alone, 
titan  while  being  constantly  talked  to  aliout  them." 

My  lady  said  thiB*  in  her  usual  soft  tones  ;  but  the  words  bad  : 

a  tinge  of  impatience  ahout  them ;  indeed,  ^e  was  more  ruffled 
than  I  had  often  seen  her ;  but,  checking  heiBelf  in  an  instant,  ' 

she  said — 

"You  don't  know  how  Mr.  Homer  drags  in  this  snly'eot  of 
education  apropos  of  everything.  Kot  that  he  sayB  much  about 
it  at  any  time :  it  is  not  his  way,      But  he  cannot  lot  the  thing 


"I  knowwhy,  my  lady,"  said  Misa  Galindo.  "That  poor  lad, 
Sony  Gregaon,  will  never  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any 
active  way,  hnt  will  be  lame  for  life.  Now,  Mr.  Homer  thinks 
more  of  Harry  than  of  any  one  else  in  the  world,— eicept, 
perhaps,  your  ladyship."  Was  it  not  a  pretty  companionship 
for  my  lady?  "And  he  has  sohemes  of  his  own  for  teaching 
Btrry ;  and  if  Mr.  Gray  could  hut  have  his  Bchool,  Mr.  Homer 
md  be  think  Harry  might  be  schoolmaster,  as  your  ladyship  I 
iroiild  not  like  to  have  him  coming  to  you  as  steward's  clerk.J 
[  wish  your  ladyship  would  fall  into  this  plan  ;  Mr.  Gray  ha«l 
t  eo  at  heart."  j 

MisB  Galindo  looked  wistfully  at  my  lady,  as  she  said  this. 
Snt  my  lady  only  said,  drily,  and  rising  at  tlie  same  tune,  aa  if 
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o  end  the  conversation— 

II   Mr.  Homer  and  Mi'.  Gray  seem  to  have  gone  a  long  ^^^^H 
Bdvanco  of  my  consent  to  their  plans."  ^^^^H 
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"  There  1"  esclaimed  Miss  Galindo,  aa  my  hdj  left  the  room, 
with  aa  apology  for  going  awaj ;  "  I  h&ve  gone  and  done 
iniBchicf  with  vaj  long,  stupid  tungue.  To  be  sure,  people  plan 
a  long  waj  ahead  of  to-daj  ;  more  espociallj  when  one  is  a  Bick 
man,  lying  all  through  the  weary  day  on  a  eufa." 

"My  lady  will  Bocm  get  over  her  onuoyauce,"  said  I,  aa  it  were 
apologeticaUy.  I  only  stopped  Miss  Galindo's  self-reproadkefl 
to  draw  down  her  wruUi  upon  myself. 

'■  And  has  not  she  a  right  to  he  annoyed  with  me,  if  she  likes, 
and  to  keep  annoyed  as  long  as  she  likes  ?  Am  I  oomplainisg 
of  her,  that  you  need  tell  me  that  ?  Let  me  1«I1  yon,  I  have 
known  my  lady  those  thirty  yeora  ;  and  if  she  were  to  take  mo 
by  the  ahoulders,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  I  should  only 
love  her  the  more.  80  don't  you  think  to  come  betwoeu  na  wi& 
any  little  mincing,  peace-making  speeches.  I  have  been  a 
miachief-making  parrot,  and  I  like  her  the  better  for  being  vexed 
with  me,  80  good-bye  to  you.  Miss ;  and  wait  till  you  know 
Lady  Ludlow  as  well  as  I  do,  before  you  next  think  of  telling 
me  she  will  soon  get  over  her  annoyanee  I"  And  off  Miu 
Miss  Galindo  went. 

I  could  not  exactly  tell  what  I  had  done  wrong ;  bat  I  took 
care  never  again  to  come  in  between  my  lady  and  her  by 
any  remark  about  the  one  to  the  other ;  for  I  saw  that  eome 
most  powerful  bond  of  grateful  affection  mode  Miss  Galindo 
almost  worship  my  lady. 

Meanwhile,  Horry  Gregson  was  limping  a  little  about  in  tha 
village,  still  finding  hie  homo  in  Mr.  Gray's  house ;  for  there  he 
eould  most  conveniently  he  kept  under  the  doctor's  eye,  and 
receive  the  requisite  eare,  and  enjoy  the  requisite  nourifJmient. 
As  soon  OS  he  was  a  little  better,  he  was  to  go  to  Mr,  Homer's 
house ;  but,  as  the  steward  lived  some  distance  ont  of  the  way, 
and  was  much  from  home,  he  had  agreed  to  leave  Harry  at  the 
house ;  to  which  he  had  first  been  token,  tmtil  he  was  quite 
strong  again  ;  and  the  more  willingly,  I  suspect,  from  what 
1  heard  afterwards,  because  Mr.  Gray  gave  up  all  the  little 
strength  of  speaking  which  he  hod,  to  teaching  Hany  in  the 
very  manner  which  Mr.  Homer  most  desired. 

Ah  for  Gregson  the  father — he — wild  man  of  the  woods, 
poacher,  tinker,  jack-of-all-trades— was  getting  tamed  by  this 
kindness  to  his  child.  Hitherto  his  hand  had  been  against  eveiy 
man,  as  every  man's  had  been  against  him.  That  allair  before 
the  justice,  which  I  told  you  about,  when  Mr.  Gray  and  even  my 
Ijidy  had  interested  themselves  to  get  him  released  btan  lUijnEt 
imprisiinmcnt,  was  the  first  bit  of  justice  he  had  ever  met  with ; 
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^t  attracted  Hm  to  the  people,  and  attached  him  to  the  spot 
«n  which  he  hud  but  squatted  for  a  time.  1  am  not  euro  if  any 
of  the  villngors  were  grateful  to  him  for  remaining  in  their 
neighbourhood,  i&Htead  of  decamping  as  he  had  often  done 
tefore,  for  good  reasons,  donhtlese,  of  personal  safety.  Harry 
waa  only  one  out  of  a  brood  of  ton  or  twelve  children,  aome  of 
whom  had  earned  for  themBelvos  no  good  character  in  service  ; 
one,  indeed,  had  been  actually  trenHpurted,  for  a  robbery 
committed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county ;  and  the  tale  was  yet 
told  in  the  village  of  how  Oregson  the  taljier  came  beck  from  the 
trial  in  a  state  of  ivild  rage,  striding  though  the  place,  and 
tittering  oaths  of  vengeance  to  himself,  hie  great  black  eyes 
gleaming  out  of  hie  matted  hair,  and  his  arms  working  by  hie 
aide,  and  now  and  then  tossed  up  ia  his  impotent  despair.  As 
I  heard  the  account,  his  wife  followed  him,  child~ladeu  and 
weeping.  After  this,  they  had  vanished  &um  the  country  for  a 
time,  leaving  their  mud  hovel  locked  np,  and  the  door-key,  as  the 
neighbours  said,  buried  in  a  hedge  bank.  The  Gregsone  bad 
reappeared  much  abont  the  some  time  that  Mr,  Gray  come  to 
Hanbnry.  He  had  either  novor  heard  of  their  evil  character,  or 
considered  that  it  gave  them  all  the  more  claims  upon  hie 
Ohristian  care ;  and  the  end  of  it  woe,  that  this  rough,  mitamed, 
strong  giant  of  a  heathen  was  loyal  slave  to  the  weak,  hectic, 
niervone,  eeU-distrustful  parson.  Oi'ogson  had  also  a  kind  of 
gmmbling  respect  for  Mr.  5omer ;  ho  did  not  quite  like  the 
steward's  monopoly  of  hie  Harry :  the  mother  submitted  to  that 
with  a  better  gi'ace,  swallowing  down  her  nuttomat  jealousy  in 
the  proB])ect  of  her  child's  advancement  to  a  better  and  more 
respectable  position  than  that  in  which  his  parente  had  etmggled 
through  life.  But  Mr.  Homer,  the  steward,  and  Gregson, 
the  poacher  and  eqnatter,  had  come  into  disagreeable  contact  too 
often  in  former  daye  for  them  to  be  perfectly  cordial  at  any  future 
time.  Even  now,  whenthere  wasno  immediate  oanse for  anything 
bnt  gratitude  for  his  ehild'e  sake  on  Gregeon'a  part,  he  would  skulk 
ont  of  Mr.  Homer's  way,  if  he  saw  him  coming ;  and  it  took 
all  Mr.  Homer's  natural  leeerve  and  acquired  self-restraint  to  keep 
hi'm  from  occasionally  holding  up  his  father's  life  ae  a  warning 
to  Harry.  Now  Gregson  hod  nothing  of  this  desire  for 
avoidance  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gray.  The  poacher  had  a  feeling 
of  physical  protection  towards  the  parson  ;  while  the  latter  had 
shown  the  moral  conrage,  without  which  Gregson  would  never 
have  respected  him,  in  coming  right  down  upon  him  more  than 
once  in  the  eiarcise  of  imlawful  pursuits,  and  simply  and  boldly 
telling  him  he  was  doing  wrong,  with  such  a  quiet   relianott] 
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u]iun  Gregson'e  better  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  etrong 
poacher  could  not  haye  lifted  a  finger  against  Sir.  Gr&y,  though 
it  had  been  to  Bare  himself  tram  being  spprobeuded  and  taken  to 
the  iock-npB  the  very  next  how.  He  hod  rather  listened  to  the  pw- 
Hon'e  beld  words  with  an  approving  smile,  mach  as  Mr.  GiuUiTer 
might  have  hearkened  to  a  lectnre  from  a  Liliiputian,  But  when 
brave  words  poseed  into  kind  deeds,  Oregson's  heart  mntelj 
acknowledgeditBrnoBterand  keeper.  Andthebeantjof itall  was, 
that  Mr.  Gray  knew  nothing  of  the  good  work  he  had  done,  or 
recognized  himself  as  the  inatnuneut  which  God  hod  employed. 
Ho  tliAnked  God,  it  is  true,  fervently  and  often,  that  the  worti 
was  done  ;  and  loved  the  wild  man  for  his  rough  gratitnde ;  but 
it  nuver  occorred  to  the  poor  yonng  clergyman,  lying  on  his  sick* 
bod,  and  praying,  as  Miss  Galindo  had  told  us  he  did,  to  be  forgiven 
for  his  unprolitoble  life,  to  think  of  Grogson's  leclaimed  soul  as 
anything  with  which  be  had  had  to  do.  It  was  now  more  than 
three  months  sinoe  Mr.  Gray  had  been  at  Hanhory  Court 
During  all  tliat  time  be  bod  been  confined  to  hie  houeo,  if  not 
tn  hia  sick-lmd,  and  he  and  my  lady  hod  never  met  since  their 
lu£t  diacuseion  and  difTerence  about  Farmer  Hale's  bam. 

This  was  not  my  dear  lady's  fault ;  no  one  could  have  been 
more  attentive  in  every  way  to  the  slightest  possible  want  of 
either  of  the  invalids,  especially  of  Mr.  Gray-  And  she  would 
baye  gone  to  see  him  at  his  own  huase,  as  she  sent  him 
word,  but  that  her  foot  had  slippnl  upon  the  polished  oak 
staircase,  and  her  ancle  bad  been  sprained. 

So  we  had  never  seen  Mr.  Gray  since  his  illness,  when  one 
November  day  he  was  announced  as  wishing  to  speak  to  my  lady. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  room — the  room  in  wliith  I  lay  now 
pretty  ooustantly— and  I  remomber  she  looked  startled,  whan 
word  was  brought  to  her  of  Mr.  Gray's  being  at  the  Hall. 

She  could  not  go  to  him,  she  was  too  hune  for  that,  Bo  she 
bade  liim  he  shown  into  where  she  sat. 

■'  Such  a  day  for  him  to  go  out  1"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  fog  which  had  crept  up  to  the  windows,  and  was  sapping  the 
little  remaining  life  in  the  brilliant  Virginian  creeper  leaves  thit 
draperiod  the  house  on  the  terrace  side. 

He  came  in  white,  trembling,  his  large  eyes  wild  and  dilated. 
He  hastened  up  to  Lady  Ludlow's  chair,  and,  to  my  snrpriia, 
took  one  of  her  bands  and  kissed  it,  without  speaking,  yet 
shaking  all  over. 

"  Mr.  Gray  1"  said  she,  quickly,  with  sharp,  tremnloiH 
apprehension  of  s-ime  unknown  evil.  "  Wiat  ie  it  ?  Then  is 
something  unusual  about  you." 
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"  Something  tintisaal  has  occurred,"  replied  he,  forcing  his 
words  to  be  cakn,  as  with  a  great  effort.  '*  A  gentleman  came 
to  my  honse,  not  half  an  hour  ago — a  Mr.  Howard.  He  came 
straight  from  Yienna." 

^^  M7  son  I"  said  my  dear  lady,  stretching  out  her  arms  in 
dumb  questioning  attitude. 

"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

But  my  poor  lady  could  not  echo  the  words.  He  was  the 
last  remaining  child.  And  once  she  had  been  the  joyful  mother 
of  nine. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

I  AM  ashamed  to  say  what  feeling  became  strongest  in  my  mind 
about  this  time  ;  next  to  the  sympathy  we  all  of  us  felt  for  my 
dear  lady  in  her  deep  sorrow,  I  mean ;  for  that  was  greater  and 
stronger  than  anything  else,  however  contradictory  you  may 
think  it,  when  you  hear  all. 

It  might  arise  from  my  being  so  far  from  well  at  the  time,  which 
produced  a  diseased  mind  in  a  diseased  body ;  but  I  was  abso- 
lutely jealous  for  my  father's  memory,  when  I  saw  how  many 
signs  of  grief  there  were  for  my  lord's  death,  he  having  done 
next  to  nothing  for  the  village  and  parish,  which  now  changed, 
as  it  were,  its  daily  course  of  life,  because  his  lordship  died  in 
a  fjEur-off  city.  My  father  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
manhood  in  labouring  hard,  body  and  soul,  for  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  His  family,  of  course,  claimed  the 
first  place  in  his  heart ;  he  would  have  been  good  for  little,  even 
in  the  way  of  benevolence,  if  they  had  not.  But  close  after 
them  he  cared  for  his  parishioners,  and  neighbours.  And  yet, 
when  he  died,  though  the  church-bells  tolled,  and  smote  upon 
our  hearts  with  hard,  fresh  pain  at  every  beat,  the  sounds  of 
every-^y  life  still  went  on,  close  pressing  around  us, — carts 
and  carriages,  street-cries,  distant  barrel-organs  (the  kindly 
neighbours  kept  them  out  of  our  street) :  life,  active,  noisy  life, 
prised  on  our  acute  consciousness  of  I)eath,  and  jarred  upon  it 
as  on  a  quick  nerve. 

And  when  we  went  to  church, — my  father's  own  church, — 
though  the  pulpit  cushions  were  black,  and  many  of  the  congre- 
gation had  put  on  some  humble  sign  of  mourning,  yet  it  did  not 
alter  the  whole  material  aspect  of  the  place.  And  yet  what  was 
Lord  Ludlow's  relation  to  Hanbury,  compared  to  my  father's 

work  and  place  in ? 
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01  it  w  as  T017  wicked  in  me  I  I  tiiink  if  I  had  seon  my  lady, 
— if  I  bad  dured  to  ask  to  go  to  her,  I  should  not  Iulto  felt  su 
miserable,  so  discontented.  Bnt  she  sat  in  her  own  room,  hung 
witb  blauk,  nil,  even  over  tbe  sbuttcrs.  Sbo  saw  no  light  bnt  that 
which  was  artificial — candhss,  lamps,  and  tbe  like— for  more  Quia 
a  month.  Only  Adama  went  neat  ber.  Mr.  Gray  was  not  ad- 
mitted, thongb  be  called  dnily.  Even  Mrs.  Medlicott  did  not  se« 
her  for  near  a  fortnight.  The  sight  of  my  lady's  griefs,  or  rather 
tbe  recolleetion  of  it,  made  Mtb,  Medlicott  talk  far  more  than 
was  ber  wont.  She  told  us,  with  many  tearG,  and  mncb  gesticula- 
tion, even  speaking  German  at  times,  when  ber  English  wonld 
not  flow,  that  my  lady  sat  there,  n  wbito  figm'o  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  darkened  room  -,  a  shaded  lamp  near  her,  the  light  of  which 
fell  on  an  open  Bible, — tbe  great  family  Bible.  It  waa  not 
open  at  any  chapter  or  consoling  verae ;  but  at  the  page  whereon 
were  registered  the  births  of  ber  nine  children.  Five  had  ditsd 
in  inftncy, — sacrificed  to  tbe  crnel  system  which  forluule  the 
mother  to  Buckle  her  babies.  Four  had  lived  longer ;  Urioii  had 
been  tlie  first  to  die,  Ugbtred-Mortimar,  Earl  Ludlow,  the  last. 

My  lady  did  not  cry,  Mrs.  Medlicott  said.  She  was  qoita  com- 
posed ;  very  still,  very  silent.  She  put  aside  everything  that 
Havouied  of  mere  bnsiness :  aent  people  to  Mr.  Homer  for  that. 
But  ehe  waa  proudly  alive  to  every  possible  form  which  might 
do  honour  to  tbe  last  of  herraco. 

In  those  days,  expresses  were  slow  things,  and  forms  etill 
slower.  Before  my  lady's  directionR  could  reach  Vionna,  my 
lord  was  buried.  There  waa  some  talk  (so  Mrs.  Medlicott  said) 
abont  taking  the  body  up,  and  bringing  him  to  Hanbury.  Bat 
his  executors, — conneotiona  on  the  Lndlow  side.^demurred  to 
this.  If  he  were  removed  to  Engbind,  he  must  be  carried  on  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  with  his  Monksbaven  forefathers.  ISy 
lady,  deeply  hurt,  withdrew  from  tbe  discussion,  before  it  dege- 
nerated to  an  unseemly  contest.  But  uU  the  more,  for  this  un- 
derstood mortification  of  my  lady's,  did  tbe  whole  village  and 
estate  of  Hanbnry  assume  every  outward  sign  of  monming.  The 
church  bolls  tolled  morning  and  evening.  'Tlie  church  itself  was 
dntped  in  black  inside.  Hatchments  were  placed  ererywht^ 
whore  batcbments  could  be  put.  All  tbe  tenantry  epoke  in 
liushed  voiooa  for  more  than  a  week,  scarcely  daring  to  observe 
that  all  flesh,  even  that  of  an  Earl  Ludlow,  and  the  last  uf  the 
Hanbuiys,  was  but  grass  after  all.  The  very  Figbting  Lion 
closed  its  front  door,  front  shutters  it  had  none,  and  those  irho 
needed  drink  stole  in  at  the  back,  and  were  silent  and  maudlin 

r  tbeir  cupe,  instead  of  riotous  and  noisy.    Miss  Galindiy^ 
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eyes  were  swollen  up  with  crying,  and  she  told  me,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears,  that  even  humpbacked  Sally  had  been  found  sob- 
bing oyer  her  Bible,  and  using  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  ;  her  aprons  having  hitherto  stood  her  in 
the  necessary  stead,  but  not  being  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
etiquette  to  be  used  when  mourning  over  an  earl's  premature 
decease. 

If  it  was  this  way  out  of  the  Hall,  "  you  might  work  it  by  the 
rule  of  three,"  as  Miss  Grslindo  used  to  say,  and  judge  what  it 
was  in  the  Hall.  We  none  of  us  spoke  but  in  a  whisper:  we  tried 
not  to  eat ;  and  indeed  the  shock  had  been  so  really  great,  and 
we  did  really  care  so  much  for  my  lady,  that  for  some  days  we 
had  but  little  appetite.  But  after  that,  I  fear  our  sympathy  grew 
weaker,  while  our  flesh  grew  stronger.  But  we  still  spoke  low, 
and  our  hearts  ached  whenever  we  thought  of  my  lady  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  darkened  room,  with  the  light  ever  fEdling  on 
that  one  solemn  page. 

We  wished,  O  how  I  wished  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Gray  ! 
But  Adams  said,  she  thought  my  lady  ought  to  have  a  bishop 
come  to  see  her.  Still  no  one  had  authority  enough  to  send  for 
one. 

Mr.  Homer  all  this  time  was  suffering  as  much  as  any  one. 
He  was  too  faithful  a  servant  of  the  great  Hanbury  family, 
though  now  the  family  had  dwindled  down  to  a  fragile  old  lady, 
not  to  mourn  acutely  over  its  probable  extinction.  He  had,  be- 
sides, a  deeper  sympathy  and  reverence  with,  and  for,  my  lady, 
in  all  things,  than  probably  he  ever  cared  to  show,  for  his  man- 
ners were  always  measured  and  cold.  He  suffered  from  sorrow. 
He  also  suffered  from  wrong.  My  lord's  executors  kept  writing 
to  him  continually.  My  lady  refused  to  listen  to  mere  business, 
saying  she  intrusted  all  to  him.  But  the  "  all "  was  more  com- 
plicated than  I  ever  thoroughly  understood.  As  far  as  I  compre- 
hended the  case,  it  was  something  of  this  kind : — There  had  been  a 
mortgage  raised  on  my  lady's  property  of  Hanbury,  to  enable  my 
lord,  her  husband,  to  spend  money  in  cultivating  his  Scotch 
esta.tes,  after  some  new  fashion  that  required  capital.  As  long 
as  my  lord,  her  son,  lived,  who  was  to  succeed  to  both  the 
estates  after  her  death,  this  did  not  signify ;  so  she  had  said  and 
felt ;  and  she-had  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  capital,  or  even  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  mort- 
gage from  the  possible  representatives  and  possessors  of  the 
Scotch  estates,  to  the  possible  owner  of  the  Hanbury  property ; 
saying  it  ill  became  her  to  calculate  on  the  contingency  of  her 
son's  death. 

X  2 
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Bat  he  bad  died  childless,  munuried.    The  beir  ei 
iiaren  property  nme  tn  Edicbtn^  advocate,  ■  &t-uwsy 
of  my  lord's :  the  Hanbnry  property,  ot  my  lady' 
go  to  the  descendants  of  s  third  eon  of  the  Sqni 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

ThiG  complication  of  aSurs  ms  most  grieroiiB  to  Ur. 
Hcimiir.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  mortage ;  bad 
hated  the  payment  of  the  interest,  as  obliging  my  lady  to  pnctise 
certain  economies  which,  thongh  she  took  care  to  make  then  as 
porsooal  as  possible,  he  disMced  as  derogatory  to  the  family. 
Poor  Mr.  Homer !  He  was  bo  cold  and  hu^  in  his  manner,  bo 
cnrt  and  decisive  in  his  speech,  that  I  don't  think  we  any  of  ns 
did  him  jogtice.  Misa  Grsjindo  was  almost  the  first,  at  this  time, 
to  speak  a  kind  word  of  him,  or  to  take  thooght  of  him  at  idl, 
any  fstrthet  than  to  get  out  of  his  way  when  we  saw  him 
approaching. 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Homer  ia  well,"  ahe  said  one  day,  abont 
three  weeks  after  we  had  heard  of  my  lord's  death.  "He  sita 
FoBting  his  head  on  hie  hand,  and  hardly  hears  me  when  I  gpeak 

Bat  I  thought  no  more  of  it,  as  Miss  Galindo  did  not  name  it 
again.  My  iady  came  amongst  ns  once  more.  From  elderly  she 
had  become  old ;  a  little,  frail,  old  lady,  in  heavy  black  drapery, 
never  speaking  about  nor  allnding  to  her  great  aonow ;  qitiett^, 
geutler,  paler  than  ever  before ;  and  her  eyes  dim  with  much 
weeping,  never  witnessed  bymortal. 

Bne  had  seen  Mr.  Gray  at  the  oapirntionof  the  month  of  deep 
retirement.  But  1  do  not  think  that  eren  to  him  she  had  said  ono 
word  of  her  own  partienlar  individual  sorrow.  All  nicntion  ol 
it  seemed  buried  deep  for  evermore.  One  day,  Mr.  Homer  Bent 
word  that  be  was  too  mnoh  indisposed  to  att«nd  to  his  usual 
business  at  the  Hall ;  but  he  wrote  down  some  directions  and 
requests  to  Miss  Galindo,  saying  that  he  would  be  at  his  ofSce 
early  the  next  morning.     The  neit  morning  ho  was  dead. 

Miss  Galindo  told  my  lady.  Miss  Galindo  hereelf  cried  plen- 
tifnlly,  but  my  lady,  although  veiy  mnch  diatresaed,  conld  not 
cry.  It  seemed  a  physical  impossibility,  as  if  she  had  shed  all 
the  tears  in  her  power.  Moreover.  I  almost  think  her  wonder 
WHS  far  greater  that  she  herself  lived  than  that  Mr.  HoniBr 
died.  It  WAB  almost  natnral  that  so  faithful  a  servant  shoold 
lirook  his  heart,  when  the  family  he  belonged  to  lost  their  stay, 
their  heir,  nud  their  last  hope. 

Yes  !  Mr.  Homer  was  a  &ithflil  servant.  I  do  not  think  there 
I    itre  many  eo  fiuthfnl  now ;  but  perhaps  that  is  an  old  woman's 
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fiucy  of  mine.  When  his  will  caine  to  he  eiaminecl,  it 
coTered  that,  soon  after  Hiirry  Giegson'e  acoideut,  Mi.  Homei* 
had  left  the  few  thousands  (three,  I  thint,^  of  which  he  was  pos- 
aesBod,  in  tnist  for  Horry  b  benefit,  deeiring  hie  csocutoTB  to 
Bee  that  the  lad  was  well  edut^ited  in  certain  things,  fur  which 
Mr.  Homer  had  thought  that  he  had  shown  espeeial  aptitude  ; 
and  thero  was  a  kind  of  implied  apology  to  my  ladj  in  one  sen- 
tence, where  he  stated  that  Hurry'e  lameness  would  prevent  his 
being  eyer  able  to  gain  his  living  by  the  esercise  of  any  mere 
bodily  facultiea,  "  as  hod  been  wiehod  by  a  lady  whose  wishes  " 
ho,  the  testator,  "  wosboimd  to  regard." 

But  there  was  a  codicil  ia  the  will,  dated  since  Lord  Ludlow's 
death — feebly  written  by  Mr.  Homer  himself,  as  if  in  prepara- 
tion only  for  some  more  formal  manner  of  bequest :  or,  perhaps, 
only  as  a  mere  temporary  arrangement  till  he  could  see  a 
lawyer,  and  have  a  fresh  will  nmde.  In  this  he  revoked  his 
previous  beqnest  to  Harry  Gregson.  He  only  left  two  himdred 
pounds  to  Mr  Gray  to  be  nsed,  as  that  gentleman  thought  best, 
for  Henry  Gregson's  benefit.  With  this  one  exception,  he  be- 
queathed all  the  rest  of  his  savings  to  my  lady,  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  form  a  nest-egg,  as  it  wore,  towards  the  paying  off  of 
the  mortgage  which  had  been  such  a  grief  to  him  during  his  life. 
I  may  not  repeat  all  this  in  lawyer's  phrase ;  I  hoard  it  through 
Miss  Galindo,  and  she  might  make  mistakes.  Though,  indeed, 
she  was  very  clear-hooded,  and  soon  earned  the  respect  of  Mr. 
Smithson,  my  lady's  lawyer  from  Warwick.  Mr,  Smitliaon  knew 
Miss  Galindo  a  Uttle  before,  both  personally  and  by  repntation ; 
but  1  don't  think  ho  was  prepared  to  find  her  installed  as 
steward's  clerk,  and,  at  first,  he  was  inclined  to  treat  her,  in 
this  capacity,  with  polito  contempt.  But  Miss  Galindo  was  both 
a  lady  and  a  spirited,  sensible  woman,  and  she  could  put  aside 
her  eelf-indolgence  in  e-ccentricity  of  speech  Mid  roonnor  when- 
ever she  chose.  Nay  more ;  she  was  usually  so  talkative,  tliat 
if  she  had  not  been  amusing  and  warm-hearted,  one  might  have 
thought  her  wearisome  occasionally.  But  to  meet  Mr.  BmitLsun 
she  came  out  daily  in  her  Simdiiy  gown ;  she  said  no  more  than 
was  required  in  answer  to  his  questions ;  her  books  and  papers 
were  in  thorough  order,  and  methodicalljr  kept ;  her  statements 
of  matters-of-fact  accurate,  and  to  be  relied  on.  She  was 
amusingly  conacioofi  of  her  victory  over  his  contempt  of  a 
woman-clerk  and  his  preconceived  opinion  of  her  unpractical 
eocentrioity. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  she,  ono  day  when  she  came  in  to  sit 
e  with  me.     "  That  nmn  is  a  good  man — a  sensible  man-— 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  bo  is  a  good  lawyer ;  but  be  c 

yet,  I  meke  no  doubt  bell  go  back  to  Warwick,  ani  ' 
DCTer  give  oredil  again  tu  tbose  people  wbo  made  bim  tbini  me 
half-crocked  to  begin  witb.  O,  my  dear,  be  did  1  He  sbowed  it 
twenty  times  worse  than  my  poor  dear  master  ever  did.  It  wm 
a  form  to  be  gone  ttrough  to  please  my  lady,  and,  for  box  salie, 
be  would  bear  my  staf«menta  and  see  my  books.  It  was  keeping 
a  woman  out  of  barm's  way,  at  any  rate,  to  let  ber  fancy  berself 
useful.  I  read  tbe  man.  And,  I  am  thankful  to  eay,  be  cannot 
rood.  roe.  At  least,  only  one  side  of  me.  When  I  see  an  end  to 
be  gained,  I  can  behave  myself  accordingly.  Hero  was  a  mui 
wbo  thought  tbat  a  woman  in  a  bla«k  silk  gown  was  a  respect- 
able, orderly  kind  of  persou ;  and  1  was  a  woman  in  a  black  aili 
gown.  He  believed  that  a  woman  could  not  write  straiglit  lin««, 
and  reqoired  a  man  to  tell  ber  tbat  two  and  two  made  four.  1 
was  not  above  ruling  my  books,  and  bad  Oucker  a  little  more  at 
my  fingere'  ends  than  be  bad.  But  my  greatest  triumph  hte 
been  bolding  my  tongue.  He  wonld  have  thought  nothing  of 
my  books,  or  my  sums,  or  my  black  silk  gown,  if  1  had  spoken 
unasked.  So  I  have  buried  more  sense  in  my  bosom  these  ten 
days  than  ever  I  have  uttered  in  the  ^hote  course  of  my  life 
before,  I  have  been  so  curt,  so  abrupt,  bo  abominably  dull,  thai 
I'll  answer  for  it  be  thinks  ms  worthy  to  be  a  man.  But  1  most 
go  back  to  bim,  my  dear,  so  good-bye  to  conversation  and  you." 
£ut  though  Mr.  Smiihson  might  bo  satisfied  witb  Miss 
Oaliudo,  I  am  afraid  she  was  the  only  part  of  the  affair  with 
which  he  was  content.  Everything  else  went  wrong.  I  could 
cot  eay  who  told  me  so — but  the  conviction  of  this  seemed  to 
pervade  the  house,  T  never  know  bow  much  we  had  all  looked 
up  to  the  silent,  gnifT  Mr.  Homer  for  decisiona,  until  he  visa 
gone.  My  lady  herself  was  a  pretty  good  woman  of  business,  as 
women  of  buBiness  go.  Her  father,  seeing  tbat  she  would  lie 
the  belresa  of  the  Hanbuiy  property,  bad  given  ber  a  training 
which  was  thought  unusual  in  those  days,  and  she  liked  to  feel 
herself  queen  regnant,  and  to  have  to  decide  in  all  cases  between 
herself  and  her  tenantry.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Homor  would  have 
done  it  more  wisely ;  not  but  what  she  always  attended  to  bin 
at  last.  She  would  begin  by  saying,  pretty  clearly  and  promptly, 
what  she  would  have  done,  and  what  she  wonld  not  have  done. 
If  Mr,  Homer  approved  of  it,  be  bowed,  and  set  about  obeying 
her  direotly ;  if  he  disapproved  of  it,  be  bowed,  and  lingered  so 
long  before  be  obeyed  her,  that  she  forced  his  opinion  out  of 
him  with  her  "Well,  Mr.  Homer  1  and  what  have  you  to  say 
against  it?"    For  she  always  nnderstood  his  eilence  us  well  an 
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if  he  had  spoken.  But  the  estate  was  pressed  for  ready  money, 
and  Mr.  Homer  had  grown  gloomy  and  languid  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  even  his  own  personal  affairs  were  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  a  year  or  two  before,  for  his  old 
clerk  had  gradually  become  superannuated,  or,  at  any  i-ate, 
unable  by  the  superfluity  of  his  own  energy  and  wit  to  supply 
the  spirit  that  was  wanting  in  Mr.  Homer. 

Day  after  day  Mr.  Smithson  seemed  to  grow  more  fidgety, 
more  annoyed  at  the  state  of  affiEiirs.  Like  every  one  else  em- 
ployed by  Lady  Ludlow,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  had  an 
hereditary  tie  to  the  Hanbury  family.  As  long  as  the  Smith- 
sons  had  been  lawyers,  they  had  been  lawyers  to  the  Hanburys ; 
always  coming  in  on  all  great  family  occasions,  and  better  able 
to  understand  the  characters,  and  connect  the  links  of  what  had 
once  been  a  large  and  scattered  family,  than  any  individual 
thereof  had  ever  been. 

As  long  as  a  man  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hanburys,  the 
lawyers  had  simply  acted  as  servants,  and  had  only  given  their 
advice  when  it  was  required.  But  they  had  assumed  a  different 
position  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  mortgage  :  they  had 
remonstrated  against  it.  My  lady  had  resented  this  remon- 
strance, and  a  sHght,  imspoken  coolness  had  existed  between  her 
and  the  father  of  this  Mr.  Smithson  ever  since. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  my  lady.  Mr.  Smithson  was  inclined  to 
blame  Mr.  Homer  for  the  disorderly  state  in  which  he  found 
some  of  the  outlying  farms,  and  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  annual 
payment  of  rents.  Mr.  Smithson  had  too  much  good  feeling  to 
put  this  blame  into  words ;  but  my  lady's  quick  instinct  led  her 
to  reply  to  a  thought,  the  existence  of  which  she  perceived ;  and 
she  quietly  told  the  truth,  and  explained  how  she  had  interfered 
repeatedly  to  prevent  Mr.  Homer  from  taking  certain  desirable 
steps,  which  were  discordant  to  her  hereditary  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  between  landlord  and  tenant.  She  also  spoke  of  the 
want  of  ready  money  as  a  misfortune  that  could  be  remedied,  by 
more  economical  personal  expenditure  on  her  own  part;  by 
which  individual  saving,  it  was  possible  that  a  reduction  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  might  have  been  accomplished.  But  as  (}oon  as 
Mr.  Smithson  touched  on  larger  economies,  such  as  either 
affected  the  welfare  of  others,  or  the  honour  and  standing  of  the 
great  House  of  Hanbury,  she  was  inflexible.  Her  establishment 
consisted  of  somewhere  about  forty  servants,  of  whom  nearly  as 
many  as  twenty  were  imable  to  perform  their  work  properly,  and 
yet  would  have  been  hurt  if  they  had  been  dismissed ;  so  they 
had  the  credit  of  fulfilling  duties,  while  my  lady  paid  and  ke\it 
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thoir  Bubatitutes.  Mr.  SraitliHon  mode  a  calculation,  cmd' 
Imve  Bayed  aoico  hundreds  a  year  by  pensioning  off  theBo  old 
servants.  But  my  Indy  would  not  hcnr  of  it.  Then,  again,  I 
know  privately  that  he  urged  her  to  uUow  some  of  as  to  return 
tu  our  hoinsG.  Bitterly  wo  should  have  regretted  the  separation 
from  Lady  Ludlow  ;  but  we  would  bare  gone  back  gladly,  hod 
we  known  at  the  time  that  her  oircuniBtances  required  it ;  Init 
she  would  not  listen  to  tho  proposal  for  a  momont. 

"  K  I  cannot  act  justly  towards  every  one,  I  will  give  up  a 
plan  which  has  been  a  source  of  mnch  satisiactioa ;  at  leas^  I 
will  not  oarry  it  out  to  such  an  extent  in  future.  But  to  these 
young  ladies,  who  do  me  the  favour  to  live  with  me  at  present,  I 
stand  pledged.  I  cannot  go  back  from  my  word,  Mr.  Smithson. 
We  had  better  talk  no  more  of  this." 

As  she  spoke,  she  entered  the  room  where  I  lay.  She  and 
JSr.  Smithsou  were  coming  for  some  papers  contained  in  the 
biiroau.  They  did  not  know  I  was  there,  and  Mr.  Smithson 
started  a  little  when  he  saw  me,  as  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
I  had  overheard  Bomething.  But  my  lady  did  not  change  a 
muscle  of  her  face.  All  the  world  might  overhear  her  kind, 
just,  pnre  sayings,  and  she  had  no  fear  of  their  miaconstructioB. 
She  came  up  to  me,  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and  then 
went  to  search  for  the  reijnired  papers. 

"  I  rode  over  the  Conington  farms  yeeterday,  my  lady.  I 
must  say  I  was  quite  grieved  to  see  the  condition  they  ore  in ; 
all  the  land  that  is  not  waste  is  utterly  exhausted  with  working 
successive  white  crops.  Not  a  pinch  of  manure  laid  on  the 
ground  fur  years.  I  must  say  that  a  greater  oontrast  ooold 
never  have  been  presented  than  that  between  Harding's  farm  and 
the  next  fields— fences  in  perfect  order,  rotation  crops,  ahuep 
eating  down  the  tumipa  on  the  waste  lands — everything  tLM 
could  bo  desired." 

"  Whose  larm  is  that  ?"  asked  my  lady. 

"  Why,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  on  none  of  youp  ladyship "■ 
that  I  saw  such  good  methods  adopted.  I  hoped  it  wat,  1 
stopped  my  horse  to  inquire.  A  qneer-looklng  man,  sitting  on 
Ills  horse  Uke  a  tailor,  watching  his  men  with  a  conple  of  the 
sharpest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  dropping  his  h's  at  eveiy  word, 
answered  my  question,  and  told  me  it  was  bis.  1  could  not  go 
on  asking  him  who  he  was ;  but  I  fell  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  1  gathered  that  he  had  eai'ued  some  money  in  trade  in 
Birmingham,  and  had  bought  the  estate  (five  hundred  acrvs,  I 
think  he  said,)  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  now  was  setting  him- 
self to  cultivate  it  in  downright  e^Lmest,  going  to  Hotkhiuu  Uti 
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W     Wol>ani,  and  half  the  couutrj  over,  to  get  hituBoK  up  ( 
■     Bulgect." 

*'It  ivould  be  Broote,  that  dissenting  baier  from  Birming- 
faimi,"  aoiii  my  hidj  in  her  most  icy  tone.     "  Mr.  Smithson,  I  um 
f  I  have  been  iletaining  yoa  so  lung,  hnt  I  think  these  are 
lettera  yon  wished  to  see." 

'  her  ladyship  thought  by  this  speech  to  quench  Mr. 
"  sou  she  wafl  mistake*!,  Mr,  Smithson  just  looked  at  the 
1,  and  went  on  with  the  old  aabject. 
**  Sirv,  my  lady,  it  etmek  me  that  if  yon  had  such  a  man  to 
take  poor  Horner's  place,  he  would  work  the  rents  und  the  knd 
lemtd  most  BatisfiLctorily.  1  should  not  despair  of  inducing  tliis 
TOry  man  to  undertake  the  work.  I  should  not  nund  speaking 
to  him  myself  on  the  subject,  for  we  got  uapital  friends  over  a 
Bnaok  of  Inncheon  that  he  asked  me  to  share  with  him." 

Lady  Ludlow  tixed  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Smithson  as  he  spoke, 
'       and  never  took  them  off  his  faee  until  he  had  ended.     She  was 
silent  a  niiante  before  she  answered. 

"  Yon  are  very  good,  Mr.  Smithson,  hut  I  need  not  b'ouble 
you  with  any  such  arrangementa.  I  am  going  to  write  this 
afternoon  to  Captain  Juines,  a  friend  of  one  of  my  sous,  who 
has,  I  hear,  been  eeverely  wounded  at  Trafalgar,  to  req^uest  him 
to  honoQT  mo  by  accepting  Mr,  Horner's  situation," 

I"  A  Captain  James  1  A  captain  in  the  navy  I  going  to  manage 
your  ladyship's  estate  I" 
"  If  ha  will  be  so  kind.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  condesaension  on 
Ma  part ;  bnt  1  hear  that  he  will  ]mve  to  resign  his  profession, 
his  etate  of  health  is  so  bad,  and  a  counti'y  life  is  especially 
prescribed  for  him.  I  am  in  some  hopes  of  tempting  Liiii  hero, 
OB  I  learn  he  has  hut  little  to  depend  on  if  he  gives  up  his  pro- 
feseion." 

"  A  Captain  James  I  an  invalid  captain  I" 

"You  think  I  am  asking  too  great  a  favour,"  continued  my 
lady.  (1  never  could  tell  how  far  it  was  simplicity,  or  how  far 
9,  kind  of  innocent  malice,  that  made  her  misinterpret  Mr. 
8miths<m's  words  and  looks  as  she  did.)  "  Bat  he  is  not  a  post- 
captain,  only  a  commander,  and  his  pension  wiU  be  but  small. 
1  may  be  able,  by  offering  him  coimtry  air  and  a  healthy  ocuu- 
pltion,  to  restore  him  to  health." 

"  Occupation  t    My  lady,  may  I  ask  how  a  sailor  is  to  manage 
land?     Why,  your  tenants  will  la,ugh  him  to  scorn." 
"  My  tenants,  I  trust,  will  not  behavo  so  ill  as  to  laugh  at  any 
iic*^*...^  to  set  over  them.      Captain  Jamea  has  had  oiperi- 
m.     He  has  remarkable  practical  taloidS 
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and  great  oonunon  sense,  as  I  heaj!  from  every  one. 
ever  be  may  be,  tbe  affair  rests  between  bim  and  myself, 
only  aay  I  shall  oetecm  myself  fortunate  if  be  comes." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  Baid,  after  my  lady  spoke 
rosnner.  I  had  beard  ber  mention  Captain  James  before,  as  a 
middy  who  bad  been  very  kind  to  ber  son  Urian,  I  tbonght  I 
remembered  tben,  tbat  sbe  bad  mentioned  that  his  fiiniily  oir- 
cumBtances  were  not  very  prosperous.  But,  I  confess,  tbat  little 
us  I  knew  of  the  management  of  land,  I  quite  sided  with  Mr. 
Smitbeon.  He,  silently  prohibited  from  again  speaking  to  my 
lady  on  tbe  subject,  opened  his  mind  to  Misa  Galindo,  from 
whom  I  was  pretty  Bore  to  boar  all  tbe  opinions  and  news  of  tbe 
bousebold  and  village.  She  bod  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  be- 
cause sbe  said  I  talked  so  agreeably.  I  believe  it  was  because  I 
listened  so  well. 

"Well,  have  you  beard  the  news,"  she  began,  "about  this 
Captain  James  ?  A  sailor, — with  a  wooden  leg,  I  have  no  donbt 
What  would  tbe  poor,  dear,  deceased  master  have  said  to  it,  if  be 
had  known  who  was  to  be  hia  successor  1  My  dear,  I  have  oiten 
thought  of  the  postman's  bringing  me  a  letter  as  one  of  the  pie*- 
Bures  I  shall  miss  in  heaven.  But,  really,  I  think  Mr.  Homer 
may  bo  tbanktnl  be  bas  got  ont  of  tbe  reach  of  news ;  or  else  he 
would  bear  of  Mr.  Smithson's  having  made  up  to  tbe  BinninghuD 
baker,,  and  of  this  one-legged  captain,  coming  to  dot-ond- go-one 
over  the  estate.  1  suppose  be  wiU  look  after  the  labonnrs 
tbrongh  a  spy-glass.  I  only  hope  bo  won't  stick  in  the  mud  with 
his  wooden  leg ;  for  I,  for  one,  won't  help  bim  out.  Yeg,  I 
would,"  said  she,  coiTecting  berseU;  "I  would,  for  my  lady'a 

"  But  are  you  sure  he  has  a  wooden  leg  ?"  asked  I.  "  1  heard 
Lady  Ludlow  tell  Mr.  Smitbaon  about  him,  and  sbe  only  spoke 
of  him  as  wounded." 

"  Well,  sailors  are  almost  always  wounded  in  the  leg.  Look 
at  Greenwich  Hospital  I  I  nhould  aay  there  were  twenty  one- 
legged  pensioners  to  one  without  an  arm  there.  But  say  be  has 
got  half-a-dozen  legs  :  what  bas  he  to  do  with  managing  land  ?  I 
shall  think  bim  very  impudent  if  he  comes,  taking  advantage  of 
my  lady's  kind  heart." 

However,  come  he  did.  In  a  month  from  thai  time,  tbe  cu- 
riage  was  sent  to  meet  Captain  James ;  just  as  three  years  before 
it  had  been  sent  to  meet  me.  His  coming  bod  been  so  miidi 
tiJkod  about  that  we  we^e  all  as  curious  as  possible  to  see  binii 
rind  to  know  bow  bo  unusual  an  eiperiment,  as  it  seemed  to  OB, 
Muuld  answer.      But,  before  I  tell  you  anydiing  about  uur  new 
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El  must  speak  of  eometfaing quite  as  interesting,  and  I  really  ' 
quite  as  important.  And  this  was  mjladj'e  makingfriende 
^Ih  Harry  GregBon.  I  do  believe  she  did  it  for  Mr.  Homer's 
■Bike ;  but,  of  course,  I  con  only  conjoctiire  why  my  lady  did 
■BBTthing.  But  I  heard  one  day,  from  Maiy  Legard,  that  my  lady 
Sud  Bent  for  Hany  to  come  and  see  her,  if  he  was  well  enongfa 
-te  walk  BO  far ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  shown  into  the  room  he 
'3]ad  been  in  once  before  under  such  unlucky  circumstances. 

The  lad  looked  pale  enough,  as  ho  stood  propping  himself  up 
«ni  his  crutch,  and  the  instant  my  lady  saw  him,  she  bade  John 
X'ootmai)  place  a  stool  for  him  to  sit  dowu  upon  whilo  she  spoke 
"to  him,  it  might  bo  hie  paleness  that  gave  his  whole  &ce  a 
snore  refined  and  gentle  look ;  but  1  suspect  it  was  that  the  boy  I 
"WBB  apt  to  take  impressions,  and  that  Mr.  Homer's  gruTe,  di» 
aified  ways,  and  Mr.  Gray's  tender  and  quiet  manners,  hod  altered 
liim ;  ajid  then  the  thoughts  of  illness  and  death  e< 
Xnuiy  of  us  into  gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen,  as  long  as  such 
'llioiights  arc  in  oui  minds.  We  cannot  speak  loudly  or  angrily 
at  such  times ;  we  ore  not  apt  to  be  eager  about  mere  worldly 
thin^  for  our  very  awe  at  our  quickened  sense  of  the  searucss 
ot  toe  invisiblo  world,  makes  us  calm  and  serene  about  the  petty 
fciflea  of  t«-day.  At  least,  1  know  that  was  the  explanation  Mr. 
^bny  ODoe  gave  me  of  what  we  all  thought  the  great  improvement 
in  Marry  Gregson's  way  of  behaving. 

My  lady  hesitated  so  long  about  what  she  had  best  soy,  that 
Hairy  grew  a  httle  frightened  at  her  silence.  A  few  months  agn 
it  wonld  have  surprised  mo  more  than  it  did  now ;  but  since  my 
lord  her  son's  death,  she  had  seemed  altered  in  many  ways,— 
more  uncertain  and  distrustftil  of  hersoK,  us  it  were. 

At  last  she  said,  and  I  think  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes :  '' 
poor  little  fellow,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape  with  your  L 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

To  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  but  "Yes;"  and  s 
lliere  was  silence. 

"And you  have  lost  a  good,  kind  friend,  in  Mr.  Horner." 
Tho  boy's  lips  worked,  and  1  think  he  said,  "  Please,  don't,*! 
But  I  ciui't  be  sure ;  at  any  rate,  my  lady  went  o 

"  And  so  have  1,-8  good,  kind  friend,  ho  was  to  both  of  u 
snd  to  you  he  wished  to  show  his  kindness  i 
oencrons  way  than  he  has  done.     Mr.  Gray  has  told  you  about] 
Eis  legacy  to  you,  has  he  not  V"  I 

Tbei%  was  no  sign  of  eager  joy  on  the  lad's  face,  ns  if  bq 
rHJised  the  power  atid  pleasure  of  having  what  to  him  must  han 
Monic'd  like  H  fui'tmie. 
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''  Mr.  Gray  said  as  how  lie  had  left  me  a  nutter  of  monoj.' 

"  Yes,  lie  has  left  yon  two  tmndred  pounds.' ' 

"  Bat  I  would  rather  have  had  him  alive,  my  ladj,"  he  b( 
ont,  sobbing  aa  if  hie  heart  wonid  break. 

"  My  lad,  I  belieTO  yoo.  We  would  rather  have  had  oor  Atai 
alive,  woold  we  uot  ?  and  there  is  nothing  in  niooej  that  ( 
comfort  OS  for  their  loas.  But  you  know — Mr,  Gray  has  t 
yoo — who  has  appointed  all  our  times  to  die.  Mr.  Horner  i 
a  good,  just  man ;  and  has  done  well  and  kindly,  both  by 
and  you.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  "  (and  now  I  nnd&rstood 
what  uy  lady  hatl  been  making  up  her  mind  to  say  to  Harry,  bQ 
the  time  she  was  hesitating  how  to  begin)  "  that  Mr.  Homer,  ' 
one  time,  meant  to  leave  you  a  great  deal  more ;  probably  all  ] 
ha<l,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  his  old  clerk,  Morrison. 
But  be  knew  that  this  estate — on  which  myforefathet«  had  lifej 
for  sii  hundred  years — was  in  debt,  and  tluit  I  had  no  ' 
chance  of  paying  oil'  this  debt ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  it 
sod  thing  for  on  old  property  like  tlus  to  belong  in  part  to  tbosa: 
other  men,  who  had  lent  the  money.  You  understand  nic,  I 
think,  my  littlo  man  ?"  said  she,  questioning  Harry's  iace. 

He  bad  left  off  crying,  and  was  trying  to  nnderstand,  with  all 
his  might  and  main ;  and  I  think  ho  had  gut  a  pretty  good 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  affuite ;  tbongh  probably  he  wii 
puzzlod  by  tho  term  "the  estate  being  in  debt."  But  he  wm 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  my  lady  to  go  on ;  and  ho  nodded 
his  head  at  her,  to  signify  this  to  her. 

"  So  Mr.  Homer  took  the  money  which  bo  once  meant  to  be 
yours,  and  has  left  the  greater  port  of  it  to  me,  with  the  inlai' 
tion  of  helping  me  to  pay  off  this  debt  I  have  told  yoo  about.  El 
will  go  a  long  way,  and  I  shall  try  hard  to  save  the  rest,  and  '  ~ 
I  shall  die  happy  in  leaving  the  land  free  from  debt." 
"  But  1  shall  not  die  happy  in  thinking  of  yon.  I  do  not  kiu 
if  having  money,  or  even  having  a  great  estate  and  much  hcooni; 
is  a  good  thing  for  any  of  us.  But  God  sees  fit  that  some  of 
should  be  called  to  this  condition,  and  it  is  our  du^  tlien 
stand  by  our  posts,  like  brave  soldiers.  Son,  Mr.  HonM 
intonded  you  to  have  this  money  first.  I  shall  only  call  it 
rowing  &om  you,  Harry  Gregson,  if  I  take  it  and  use  it  to  pa 
off  the  debt.  I  shall  pay  Mr.  Gray  interest  on  this  monc] 
because  he  is  to  stand  as  your  guardian,  as  it  were,  till  yon  c 
of  age ;  and  he  must  fix  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it,  bo  n 
fit  you  for  spending  the  principal  rightly  when  the  estate 
repay  it  you.  I  suppose,  now,  it  will  bo  right  for  yon  Id  h 
educiitoci,      That  will  be  another  snaro  that  will  ooma  with 
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money.  But  have  courage,  Harry.  Both  education  and  money 
may  be  nsed  rightly,  if  we  only  pray  against  the  temptations  they 
bring  with  them." 

Harry  could  make  no  answer,  though  I  am  sure  he  understood 
it  all.  My  lady  wanted  to  get  him  to  talk  to  her  a  little,  by  way 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  and 
ahe  asked  bim  what  he  would  like  to  have  done  with  his  money, 
if  he  could  have  part  of  it  now  ?  To  such  a  simple  question, 
involving  no  talk  about  feelings,  his  answer  came  readily  enough. 

*^  Build  a  cottage  for  father,  with  stairs  in  it,  and  give  Mr. 
Gray  a  school-house.  O,  feither  does  so  want  Mr.  Gray  for  to  have 
his  wish  I  Father  saw  all  the  stones  lying  quarried  and  hewn 
on  Farmer  Hale*s  land ;  Mr.  Gray  had  paid  for  them  all  himself. 
And  father  said  he  would  work  night  and  day,  and  little  Tommy 
should  carry  mortar,  if  the  parson  would  let  Imn,  sooner  than  that 
he  should  be  fretted  and  frabbed  as  he  was,  with  no  one  giving 
him  a  helping  hand  or  a  kind  word." 

Harry  knew  nothing  of  my  lady's  part  in  the  afiair ;  that  was 
^ery  clear.    My  lady  kept  silence. 

*'  If  I  might  have  a  piece  of  my  money,  I  would  buy  land  from 
Mr.  Brooke ;  he  has  got  a  bit  to  sell  just  at  the  comer  of  Hendon 
Lane,  and  I  would  give  it  to  Mr.  Gray ;  and,  perhaps,  if  your 
ladydiip  thinks  I  may  be  learned  again,  I  might  grow  up  into  the 
schoolmaster." 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,"  said  my  lady.  "  But  there  are  more 
things  to  be  thought  of,  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  than  you 
are  aware  of.     However,  it  shall  be  tried." 

"  The  school,  my  lady  ?*  I  exclaimed,  almost  thinking  she  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying. 

"Yes,  the  school.  For  Mr.  Homer's  sake,  for  Mr.  Gray's 
sake,  and  last,  not  least,  for  this  lad*s  sake,  I  will  give  the  new 
plan  a  trial.  Ask  Mr.  Gray  to  come  up  to  me  this  afternoon 
about  the  land  he  wants.  He  need  not  go  to  a  Dissenter  for  it. 
And  tell  your  &ther  he  shall  have  a  good  share  in  the  building 
of  it,  and  Tommy  shall  carry  the  mortar." 

"  And  I  may  be  schoolmaster  ?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

**  We'll  see  about  that,"  said  my  lady,  amused.  "  It  will  be 
some  time  before  that  plan  comes  to  pass,  my  little  fellow." 

And  now  to  return  to  Captain  James.    My  first  account  of 
him  was  from  Miss  Gralindo. 

*'  He's  not  above  thirty ;  and  I  must  just  pack  up  my  pens  and 
my  paper,  and  be  off ;  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  impropriety 
for  me  to  be  staying  here  as  his  clerk.  It  was  all  very  well  in 
the  old  master's  days.    But  here  am  I,  not  fifty  till  next  Ma" 
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uail  Hub  jonng,  nn married  man,  vha  is  not  ereo  a 
O,  iiioTO  would  be  no  euil  of  gueaip.  Besides  be  looks  tt'i&  ^ 
kanco  at  mo  afi  I  do  Dt  him.  SIj  black  silk  gown  had  no  e&ct.  I 
Hi;'8  ftfraid  I  shall  many  him.  Bat  1  noti't ;  he  may  feel  him-  t 
Bulf  quite  Bafe  from  that.  And  Ur.  SmithsoD  has  been  Teoom-  I 
tnuucUiig  a  clerk  to  my  lady.  She  would  &t  tsther  keep  me  I 
un  ;  but  1  can't  stop.     I  really  conld  nut  think  It  pioper." 

'  What  sort  of  a  looking  mnn  is  he  ¥' 

"  0,  nothing  particular.  Short,  and  brown,  and  annbtinil 
dill  nut  think  it  became  me  to  look  ai  him.  Well,  now  fot  the 
nightcaps.  I  ahoiild  have  grudged  any  one  ebe  doing  them,  for 
1  hare  got  Ruch  a  pretty  x>i>ttcni  I" 

But  when  it  came  to  Miss  Golindo's  leaving,  there  was  agre*! 
miBaadoretaDding  between  her  and  my  lady.  Miss  Galindo  Iwl 
imagined  that  my  lady  had  asked  her  as  a  &Tonr  to  copy  the 
letters,  and  enter  the  accounts,  and  had  ^reod  to  do  the 
work  without  the  notion  of  being  paid  for  so  doing.  She  hid, 
now  and  then,  grieved  over  a  very  profitable  order  for  needle- 
work passing  out  of  her  Lands  on  acconnt  of  ber  not  liaring 
time  to  do  it,  becanae  of  her  occupation  at  the  Hall;  bnt  she  had 
never  hinted  this  to  my  lady,  bnt  gone  on  cheerfully  at  her 
writing  as  long  as  her  clerlsBhip  waa  required.  My  lady  wm 
finnoyod  that  she  bad  not  made  her  intention  of  paying  BEss 
Galindo  moro  cloai,  in  the  first  convereBtion  she  had  had  with 
licr ;  but  I  euppose  that  she  had  been  too  delicate  to  be  vi 
explicit  with  regard  to  money  matters  ;  and  now  Mies  Galinilo 
woe  quite  hurt  at  my  Itidy's  wanting  to  pay  her  for  wliat  she  had 
done  in  such  right-down  good-will, 

"  No,"  Miss  Galindo  said  ;  "  my  own  dear  lady,  yon  may  be 
its  angry  with  me  as  you  like,  hut  don't  offer  mc  money.  Think 
of  eii-and-twonty  years  ago,  and  poor  Arthur,  and  as  yoiu  were  to 
me  then  I  Besides,  1  wanted  money — 1  don't  dlsgaise  it — for  > 
pnrtieular  purpose ;  and  when  I  found  that  (Gwi  bless  you  for 
UiSking  me  I)  I  could  do  you  a  service,  1  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind,  and  1  gave  up  one  plan  and  took  up  another,  and  it's  aU 
Bottlod  now.  Bessy  ia  to  leave  school  and  come  and  live  wiUi  ni^ 
Don't,  please,  offei'  me  money  again.  Yon  don't  know  hew  gf*A 
I  have  boon  to  do  anything  for  yon.  Have  not  I,  Ma^oret 
Dawson?  Did  yonnot  hear  me  say,  one  day,  I  wonld  cut  offmy, 
bnnd  for  my  lady ;  for  am  1  a  stock  or  a  stone,  that  I  ahgnldfiV" 
get  kindness?  O,  I  have  been  so  glad  to  work  for  yon.  And 
now  Bossy  is  coming  here  ;  and  no  one  knows  anyiliing  a'  "" 
Jinr — OS  if  she  had  done  anything  wrong,  poor  child  1" 

"  Dear  Miss  Galindo,"  replied  my  lady,  "  1  will  never  ufcjM 
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to  take  monej'  again.     Onlj  I  thought  it  was  qvdUs  onderstoodl 
between  us.     And  yoa  know  you  iiave  taken  money  for  a  i 
of  morning  wrappers,  before  now." 

"  Tea,  my  lady ;  but  that  was  not  confidcntiul.     Now  I  v 
ao  proud  to  have  sometlung  to  do  for  you  confidentially." 

"  But  who  is  BeBsy  ?"  oSked  my  lady.  "  I  do  not  understand 
wlio  Bhe  is,  or  wliy  eho  is  to  come  and  live  with  you.  Dear  Mjkb 
Galindo,  you  must  honour  me  by  being  confidential  with  me  in 
your  turn  I" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
I  HAD  always  understood  that  Mies  Gjalindo  had  once  bei 
much  better  eircmoBtanceB,  but  I  had  never  liked  to  ask  any 
qnestionB  reepectiug  her.  But  about  this  time  many  things  dime 
out  re^>ecting  her  former  life,  which  1  wiU  try  and  arrange :  not 
however,  in  the  order  in  whieh  I  heard  them,  but  rather  aa 
they  occurred. 

Miss  Galindo  wae  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Weatiuore- 
l&nd.     Her  &thor  was  the  younger  brother  of  a  baronet,  hii  , 
ancestor  having  been  one  of  ihaea  of  James  the  First's  ureation,  J 
This  baronet-uncle  of  Miss  Gralindo  was  one  of  the  queer,  out>fl 
rf-the-way  people  who  wore  bred  at  that  time,  and  in  thnt  north-  ^ 
em  district  of  England,    I  neTer  heaid  much  of  ln'm  from  any  ' 
one,  besides  this  ons  great  fact ;  that  he  had  early  disappeared 
from  his  family,  which  indeed  only  consisted  of  a  brother  and 
sister  who  died  mimairied,   and  lived  no   one  knew  where, — 
eomewhere  on  the  Continent,  it  was  supposed,  for  ho  had  never 
retorned  from  the  grand  tour  which  he  had  been  sent  to  moke, 
ftecording  to  the  general  fiLsbion  of  the  day,  aa  soon  as  he  had 
left  Oxford,     Ho  corresponded  occasionally  with  his  brother  the 
clergyman :  but  the  letters  passed  through  a  banker's  hands ; 
the  banker  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  and,  as  he  told  Mr.  Galindo, 
having  the  penalty,  if  he  broke  his  pledge,  of  losing  the  whole 
profitable  businoKs,  and  of  having  tho  management  of  the  ba- 
ronet's afi'aiia  taken  out  of  hia  hands,  without  any  advantage 
accming  to  the  inquirer,  for  Sir  Lawrcnco  had  told  Messrs. 
Graham  that,  in  case  hia  place  of  residence  was  revealed  by 
them,  not  only  would  he  cease  to  bank  with  them,  but  instantly 
take  mcaeuies  to  bafSe  any  future  inquiries  aa  to  his  where- 
abouts, by  removing  to  some  dietant  country. 

Sip  Xawrenee  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  hia  brother'e 
account  every  year  ;  but  the  timo  of  this  payment  varied,  and  it 
was  sometimes  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  between  the  deposits  jj 
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then,  agiun,  it  would  not  be  above  a.  quarter  of  tbe  time,  Bhovisg 
that  ho  intended  it  to  be  oimual,  but,  as  this  intention  waBneret 
expressed  in  words,  it  was  impossible  to  rely  upon  it,  snd  ■ 
great  deal  of  this  money  whs  swallowed  up  bj  the  necessity  Hr, 
Oalindo  felt  himself  imder  of  living  in  the  liirge,  old,  mnbling 
family  mansion,  wbicih  haA  been  one  of  Sir  Lawrenoe's  rarely 
expressed  desires.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galindo  off«n  planned  to  live 
upon  their  own  small  fortune  and  the  income  derived  from  the 
living  (a  vicarage,  of  which  the  great  tithes  went  to  Sir  LawrBnce 
as  lay  impiopriator),  so  as  to  put-by  the  payments  made  bv  the 
baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  Lanrentia — ^our  Miss  Gtilindo.  But  I 
suppose  they  found  it  difficult  to  live  economically  in  a  large 
house,  even  though  they  had  it  rent  free.  They  had  to  keep  up 
with  hereditary  neighbaurs  and  friends,  and  coold  hardly  help 
doing  it  in  the  hereditary  manner. 

One  of  these  neighbours,  a  Mr.  Gibson,  had  a  eon  a  few  years 
older  than  Lanrentia.  The  families  were  sufficiently  intimate  fur 
the  young  people  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other :  and  I  wis 
told  that  this  young  Mr.  Mark  Gibaon  was  an  nnnsnally  prepos- 
bc'issing  muu  (he  seemed  to  have  impressed  every  one  who  sptJte 
of  him  to  me  as  being  a  hondsome,  manly,  kind-hearted  fellow), 
juat  what  a  girl  would  be  siu:«  to  find  most  agreeable.  The  pamnti 
cither  forgot  that  their  ohildron  were  growing  up  to  num'g  and 
woman's  eatate,or  thought  that  the  intiniacy  and  probable  atta»^- 
mcnt  would  be  no  bad  thing,  even  if  it  did  lead  to  a  momagp. 
Still,  nothing  was  ever  said  by  young  Gibson  till  later  on,  whan 
it  was  too  late,  as  it  turned  out.  He  went  to  and  &ont  Qitford ; 
he  shot  and  filled  with  Mr.  Golindo,  or  came  to  the  Merc  to  glutlt 
in  winter-time  ;  was  ashed  to  accompany  Mr.  Galindo  to  the  QmH, 
na  the  latter  returned  to  the  quiet  dinner  with  Mb  wife  aoA 
danghl«r ;  and  so,  and  ao,  it  went  on,  nobody  much  knew  how, 
until  one  day,  when  Mr.  Galindo  received  a  formal  lutter  from 
his  brother's  bankers,  announcing  Sir  Lawrence's  death,  of  makm 
fever,  at  Albuuo,  and  congratulating  Sir  Hubert  on  his  occesMon 
to  the  estates  and  the  baronetcy.  The  king  is  deod^"  Lunj 
live  the  king  I"  as  I  have  since  heard  that  the  French  eipreae  it. 

Sir  Hubert  and  his  wife  were  greatly  surprised.  SirL«wreDO> 
was  but  two  years  older  than  his  broUier ;  and  they  had  ntpVOT 
heard  of  any  illness  till  they  heard  of  his  death.  They  wen 
sorry  ;  very  much  shocked  ;  but  still  a  little  elated  at  the  sncoes* 
sion  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates.  The  London  bimkera  htd 
managed  everything  well.  There  was  a  large  sum  of  Msdy 
money  in  their  hands,  at  Sir  Hubert's  service,  nntil  ho  ahovU 
touch  his  I't'nts,  the  runt-roll  being  eight  thonsand  a-yeor.    And 
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Eentia  to  inliorit  it  all  I  Her  mother,  a  poor  clergymiLn'B 
began  to  plan  all  Borte  of  fine  mnrriagea  for  tor ;  qdi 
waehec  father  much  behind  his  wife  in  his  ambition.  Thej'  took 
her  up  to  London,  when  they  went  to  buy  new  QarriageB,  and 
drasBeB,  and  fomitore.  And  it  was  then  and  there  she  mado  my 
lady's  acquaistanco.  How  it  was  that  they  came  to  take  a  fancy 
to  each  other,  I  cannot  sity.  My  liidy  was  of  the  old  nobility, — 
gnmd,  eompoae,  gentle,  and  stately  in  her  ways,  Mies  Gollndo 
must  always  have  been  hurried  in  her  maimer,  and  her  energy 
must  have  shown  itself  in  inqniBitiTenesa  and  oddncss  even  in 
her  youth."  Bnt  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  things ;  I  only 
Darrate  them.  And  the  iact  was  this : — that  the  elegant,  fasti- 
dious countess  was  attracted  to  the  country  girl,  who  on  her  part 
almost  worshipped  my  lady.  My  lady's  notice  of  their  daughter 
made  her  parents  think,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  no  matoh  that 
she  might  not  oomnmnd ;  she,  theheireseof  eight  thousand  a-year, 
and  visiting  about  amoLg  earls  and  dukes.  So  when  they  came 
l>ack  to  their  old  Westmoreland  Hall,  and  Mark  Gibson  rode  over 
to  offer  his  bond  and  his  heailr,  and  proHpective  estate  of  nine 
hundred  a-year,  to  his  old  companion  and  playfellow,  Laureutio, 
Bir  Hubert  and  Lady  Gulindo  mode  very  short  work  of  it.  They 
refused  him  plumply  themsolvea  ;  and  when  he  begged  to  he 
allowed  to  speak  to  Laurontia,  they  found  some  excuse  for  refus- 
ing him  the  opportunity  of  so  doing,  until  they  had  talked  to  hei 
themselves,  and  brought  up  every  argument  aud  faet  in  their 
power  to  convince  her— a  plain  girl,  and  conscious  of  her  plain- 
QflSB — that  Mr.  Mark  Gibson  had  nevor  thought  of  her  in  the 
way  of  marriage  till  after  her  father's  accesBion  to  his  fortnne ; 
ULd  that  it  was  the  estate — not  tho  young  lady— that  he  was  in 
love  with,  I  suppose  it  will  never  be  known  in  this  world  how 
far  this  supposition  of  theirs  was  true.  My  Lady  Ludlow  had 
dways  spoken  as  if  it  was ;  but  perhaps  events,  which  came  to 
her  knowledge  about  thiB  time,  altered  her  opinion.  At  any  rate, 
the  end  of  it  was,  Laurentia  refused  Mark,  and  almost  broke  her 
lieart  in  doing  so.  Ho  discovered  the  suspicions  of  Sir  Hubert 
md  Lady  Gialindo,  and  that  they  hod  persuaded  their  daughter 
to  share  in  them,  8u  ho  flung  off  with  high  words,  saying  that 
they  did  not  know  a  tnie  heart  when  they  met  with  one  ;  and  that 
iltbongb  he  bad  never  offered  till  after  Sir  Lawrence's  death,  yet 
:hat  his  father  knew  all  along  that  he  had  been  attached  to 
Laurentia,  only  that  he,  being  the  eldest  of  five  ahildron,  and 
luving  as  yet  no  prufeEsion,  lud  hod  to  conceal,  rather  than  to 
ixpiesa.  an  attachment,  which,  in  those  days,  he  had  believed  was 
reciprocated.    He  hod  always  meant  to  study  fur  the  bar,  and  the 
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end  of  all  be  had  hoped  for  had  been  to  ewa  a  moderate  iM 
wbicili  hs  might  ask  Lauioutia  to  ebara.  Tliifi,  or  aomething  like 
it,  wag  what  he  said.  But  hie  reference  to  ins  fiither  cut  two  wftf  i. 
Old  Mr.  Gibaoa  was  known  to  be  Tory  keen  about  muuay,  ll 
\jae  just  ae  likelf  that  he  would  urge  Hark  to  make  love  to  thu 
heiieBs,  now  ahe  was  en  heireBg,  aa  that  he  would  haTO  rustmined 
liim  previously,  as  Mark  said  he  had  done.  When  tliie  was 
repeated  to  Mark,  he  became  proudly  reserved,  or  EuUeo,  and 
said  that  Laurentia,  at  any  rate,  might  have  known  him  better. 
He  left  the  country,  and  went  up  to  London  to  study  law  Huua 
afterwards ;  and  Bir  Hubert  and  Lady  Goiindo  thought  tbey  were 
well  rid  of  him.  But  Laurentia  never  ceased  reproaching  herself 
and  never  did  to  her  dying  day,  as  I  believe.  The  words,  "  She 
might  have  known  me  better,"  told  to  her  by  some  kind  friend  or 
other,  rankled  in  her  mind,  and  were  never  forgotten.  Her  &ther 
and  mother  took  her  up  to  London  the  next  year ;  but  she  did 
not  care  to  viait — dreaded  going  out  even  for  a  drive,  lest  she 
should  see  Mark  Gibson's  roproachful  eyee^pincd  and  lost  kcr 
health.  Lady  Ludlow  saw  this  change  with  regret,  and  was  told 
the  cauBe  by  Lady  Galindo,  who  of  course,  gave  her  own  veraion 
of  Mark's  conduct  and  motives.  My  lady  never  spoke  to  Miss 
Galindo  about  it,  but  tried  constantly  to  interest  and  please  her. 
It  wasat  this  time  that  my  lady  told  Misa  Galindo  so  much  abcot 
her  own  early  life,  and  about  Eanbury,  that  Mies  Gidiudu 
resolved,  if  ever  she  could,  she  would  go  and  see  the  old  [ilscd 
which  her  friend  loved  so  welL  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  she 
come  to  live  there,  as  we  know. 

But  a  great  change  was  to  come  Srst.  Before  Sir  Hubert  and 
Lady  Galindo  had  loft  London  on  this,  their  second  visit,  the]' 
hod  B,  letter  fi-om  the  lawyer,  whom  they  employed,  saying  thai 
Sir  Lawrence  had  left  aa  heir,  his  legitimate  ciuld  by  an  Italian 
woman  of  low  rank  ;  at  least,  legal  claims  to  the  title  and  pro- 
perty had  been  sent  into  him  on  the  boy's  behalf.  SirLawrenw 
had  always  been  a  man  of  adventurous  and  artistic,  rather  tkui 
of  luxurious  tastes ;  and  it  was  supposed,  when  all  came  to  bs 

E roved  at  the  trial,  that  ho  was  captivated  by  the  free,  beautifiil 
fe  they  lead  in  Italy,  and  had  married  this  Neapolitan  fishia^ 
man's  daughter,  who  had  people  about  her  shrewd  enough  to  sea 
that  the  cereiQony  was  legally  performed.  She  and  her  husband 
had  wandered  about  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  y**Mi 
leading  a  happy,  careless,  irresponsihlD  life,  unencumbered  If 
any  duties  except  those  connected  with  a  rather  numerous  faniilX' 
It  wii.4  enough  for  her  that  they  never  wanted  money,  and  tbiit 
her  husband's  love  was  always  continued  to  her.     Bhe  haled  th 
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B  of  England — wicked,  cold,  heretic  England — and  avoided 
the  mention  of  any  aubjectB  connected  with  her  hushand's  early 
life.  So  that,  when  he  died  at  Albouo,  she  was  almoet  roused  out 
of  her  vehement  grief  to  anger  with  the  ItalioD  doctor,  who 
declared  timt  he  nmet  write  to  a  certain  address  to  announce  tha 
death  of  Lawrence  (Jialindo.  For  Eome  time,  she  feared  lest 
Snglieh  barbarians  might  come  down  upon  her,  making  a  chkim  to 
^e  children.  8he  hid  herself  and  them  in  the  Abruzzi,  living 
npon  the  sale  of  what  fdmiture  and  jewels  Sir  Lawrence  had  died 
poesessed  of.  When  these  foiled,  she  retomed  to  Naples,  which 
she  hod  not  visited  since  her  marriage.  Her  father  was  dead  ; 
but  her  brother  inherited  some  of  his  keenness.  He  interested 
Qis  priests,  who  made  inquiries  and  found  that  the  Galindo 
anoceesiou  was  worth  securing  to  an  heir  of  the  true  faith. 
They  stirred  abont  it,  obtained  adrice  at  the  English  Ewbossy ; 
and  hence  that  letter  to  the  lawyers,  calling  upon  Sir  Hubert  to 
ralinqoiah  title  and  property,  and  to  refond  what  money  he  had 
expended.  He  was  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  this  claim.  Ho 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  brother  having  married  a  foreigner 
— a  papist,  a  fisherman's  daughter ;  nay,  of  hia  having  become  a 
papist  himself.  Ho  was  in  despair  at  the  thought  of  his  ancestral 
property  going  to  the  issne  of  such  a  marri^e.  He  fought  tooth 
and  nail,  making  enemies  of  his  relations,  anij  losing  almost  all 
his  own  private  property ;  for  he  would  go  on  against  the  lawyer's 
advice,  long  after  every  one  was  convinced  except  himself  and 
his  wife.  At  last  he  was  conquered.  He  gave  up  his  living  in 
gloomy  despair.  He  would  have  changed  his  name  if  he  could, 
no  de«rous  was  he  to  obliterate  all  tie  between  himself  and  the 
mODgrol  papist  baronet  and  his  Italian  mother,  and  all  the 
Bocceeeion  of  children  and  nurses  who  come  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hall  soon  after  Mr.  Hubert  Galindo's  departure,  stayed 
ih^e  one  winter,  and  then  flitted  back  to  Naples  with  gladness 
and  delight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Galindo  lived  in  London. 
Ho  had  obtained  a  curacy  somewhere  in  the  city.  They  would 
have  been  thankful  now  if  Mr.  Mark  Gibson  had  renewed  his 
offer.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  mercenary  motives  if  he  had 
dans  BO.  BecauBe  he  did  not  come  fom'ord,  aa  they  wished,  they 
brought  his  silence  np  as  a  justification  of  what  they  had 
previoDsly  attributed  to  him.  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Gidindo 
thought  herself;  hut  Lady  Ludlow  has  told  me  how  she  shrank 
&om  hearing  bor  parents  abuse  him.  Lady  Ludlow  supposod 
that  ho  was  aware  that  they  were  livinc  in  Ltindon.  His  father 
most  have  known  the  fact,  and  it  was  cunouB  if  he  had  never  named 
U  to  his  son.      Besides,  the  name  was  very  uncommon  ;  and  it 
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urae  unlikely  that  it  Bhould  never  come  across  him,  i 
tieements  of  charit;  sermons  which  the  new  and  rather  eloqaent 
curate  of  Saint  Mark's  East  was  naked  to  preach.  All  this  time 
Lady  Ludlow  never  loet  eight  of  thom,  for  Miae  Galindo's  sake. 
And  when  the  father  and  mother  died,  it  was  my  lady  who  apheld 
Miss  Galindo  in  her  deterxuination  not  to  apply  for  any  provision 
to  her  cousin,  the  Italian  baronet,  hut  rather  to  live  upon  the  hmi' 
dred  a-year  which  hod  been  settled  on  her  mother  and  the  ohildren 
of  hie  son  Hubert's  macriage  by  the  old  grandfather,  Sir  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Mark  tiibson  had  risen  to  some  emiaence  as  a  hanister 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  but  had  died  unmarried  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  a  viGtim  (so  people  said)  to  intompcranoo.  Doctor 
Trevor,  the  physician  who  had  been  called  in  to  Mr.  Gray  and 
Uarry  Gregaon,  had  married  a  sister  of  his,  And  that  n  " 
my  lady  knew  about  the  Gibson  fiimily.     But  who  was  Bei 

That  mystery  and  secret  came  out,  too,  in  process  of  time. 
Misa  Galindo  had  been  to  Warwick,  some  years  before  I  arrived 
at  Hanbury,  on.  some  kind  of  business  or  shopping,  which  can 
only  be  transacted  in  a  county  town.  There  was  an  old  West- 
moreland connection  between  her  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  though  I 
believe  the  latter  was  too  yoimg  to  have  been  made  aware  of  her 
brother's  offer  to  Miss  Grolindo  at  the  time  when  it  took  placo: 
and  such  afiairs,  if  they  are  unsucceasAil,  are  seldom  spoken 
about  in  the  gentleman's  family  afterwards.  But  the  Gibsons 
and  Galindos  bad  been  county  neighbours  too  long  for  the  con- 
nection not  to  be  kept  up  between  two  members  settled  far  away 
from  their  early  homos.  Miss  Galindo  ^ways  desired  her 
parcels  to  be  sent,  to  Dr.  Trevor's,  when  she  went  to  Warwick 
for  shopping  purchasES.  If  she  were  going  any  journey,  wid  the 
coach  did  not  come  through  Warwick  as  soon  as  she  arrived  [in 
my  lady's  coach  or  otherwise)  from  Hanbury,  she  went  to  Doc- 
tor Trevor's  to  wait.  She  was  as  much  expected  to  sit  down  to 
the  household  meals  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  family :  anil 
in  after-years  it  was  Mrs.  Trevor  who  managed  her  repositcay 
Iiusinesa  for  her, 

80,  on  the  day  I  spoke  of,  she  had  gone  to  Doctor  Trevor's 
to  rest,  and  possibly  to  dine.  Tbo  post  in  those  times,  came  in 
at  all  hours  of  the  morning :  and  Doctor  Trevor's  letters  lud 
not  arrived  until  after  bis  departure  on  his  morning  round. 
Miss  Galindo  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  Mrs.  Trevor  and 
her  seven  children,  when  the  Doctor  came  in.  He  was  fini 
and  uncomfortable,  and  hurried  the  children  away  as  soon  a 
decently  could.  'Then  (rather  fouling  Miss  OoUndo's  preSMBM  J 
an  advantage,  both  as  a  present  restraint  on  the  violcnco  of  iT 
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•wtfe'a  grief,  ujid  ue  .  ooDBoler  when  he  was  nbeent  on  bia  after- 
noon round),  he  told  Mrs.  Trevor  of  her  brother's  death.  Ho 
had  been  token  ill  on  circuit,  and  had  hurried  back  to  his  cham- 
bers in  London  only  to  die.  She  cried  terribly ;  but  Doctor 
TreTor  said  afterworda,  he  never  noticed  that  Mies  Galindo  cared 
mach  about  it  one  way  or  another.  She  helped  him  to  Boothe 
fais  wife,  promised  to  stay  with  her  all  the  afternoon  instead  of 
returning  to  Hanbury,  and  Bftorwards  offered  to  remain  with  her 
while  the  Doctor  went  to  attend  the  funeral.  When  they  heard 
of  the  old  lave-stoty  between  the  dead  man  and  Mies  Giiliudo, — 
brought  up  by  mutual  friends  in  Weatmoreland,  in  the  review 
which  we  are  all  inclined  to  take  of  the  events  of  a  man's  IJfo 
when  he  comes  to  die, — they  tried  to  remember  Mibh  G&lindo's 
Bpeeches  and  ways  of  going  on  during  this  visit.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  a  little  silent ;  her  eyes  were  eometimes  swollen,  and 
faer  nose  red ;  but  she  was  at  an  age  when  such  appearances  are 
generally  attributed  to  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  rather  than  to  any 
more  sentimental  reason.  They  felt  towards  her  as  towards  an 
old  friend,  a  kindly,  useful,  eccentric  old  maid.  She  did  not 
expect  more,  or  wish  them  to  remember  that  she  might  once 
have  had  other  hopes,  and  more  youthful  feelings.  Doctor 
Trovor  thanked  hor  very  warmly  for  staying  with  hia  wife,  when 
be  returned  homo  from  London  (where  the  funeral  had  taken 
place).  He  begged  Miss  Galindo  to  atay  with  them,  when  the 
children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  she  was  preparing  to  leave  tho 
husband  and  wife  by  themselves.  He  tuld  her  and  his  wifo 
many  particulars — then  paused — then  went  on — 

"  And  Mark  has  left  a  child— a  little  girl 

"  But  ho  never  was  married  1"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Trevor. 

"  A  little  girl,"  continued  her  husband,  "  whoso  mother,  1 
conclude,  is  dead.  At  any  rate,  the  child  was  in  possossiun  oi 
his  chambers ;  she  and  on  eld  nurse,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
charge  of  everything,  and  has  cheated  poor  Mark,  I  shoultl 
fancy,  not  a  little." 

"  But  the  child  I"  asked  Mrs.  Trevor,  still  almost  breathless 
with  nstonishment.     "How  do  you  know  it  is  hia  ?' 

"  The  nurse  told  me  it  was,  with  great  appearance  of  indigna- 
tion at  my  doubting  it.  I  asked  the  little  Uiing  her  name,  and 
all  I  could  get  was  '  Bessy  1'  and  a  cry  of  '  Me  wants  papa  1' 
The  nurse  said  tho  mother  was  dead,  and  she  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  engaged  her  to  take  core  of 
the  little  girl,  calling  it  his  child.  One  or  two  of  his  lawyer 
friends,  whom  I  met  with  at  the  funeral,  told  me  they  wero 
aware  of  the  oristence  of  the  child," 
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^^^  "  TiVTiftt  10  to  be  done  with  her  ?"  asked  Mr*.  Gibeoa.  "^^^^W 

•  "  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  replied  ho.     "  Mftrk  iae  hariljr  feffl 

Msete  enough  to  paj  hie  debts,  and  yonr  father  ia  nut  inclined 
to  come  forward." 

That  night,  as  Doctor  Trevor  eat  in  his  study,  after  hia  wife 
had  gone  to  bed,  Mies  Galindo  knocked  at  his  door.  She  and 
he  had  a  long  converBation.  The  reeolt  was  that  he  accom- 
panied Miss  Galindo  tip  to  town  the  next  day ;  that  they  took 
poBsoasion  of  the  little  Bessy,  and  she  was  thought  down,  and 
placed  at  nnise  at  a  farm  in  the  coontry  near  Warwick,  Uiss 
Galindo  undertaking  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expense,  and  to 
fuTDtsh  hcT  with  clothes,  and  Dr.  Trevor  undertaking  that  the 

P     remaining  half  should  be  furnished  by  the  Gibson  lamily,  or  by 
himself  in  their  default. 
Miss  Galindo  was  not  fond  of  children ;  and  I  dare  say  she 
dreaded  taking  this  child  to  live  with  her  for  more  reasons  than 
one.     My  Lady  Ludlow  could  not  endure  any  mention  of  illegiti- 
mate children.     It  was  a  principle  of  hers  that  society  ought  t<> 
ignore  them.    And  I  believe  Misa  Galindo  had  always  agreed  with 
her  imtil  now,  when  the  thing  came  borne  to  her  womanly  heart 
Still  she  shrank  from  having  this  child  of  some  strange  woman 
under  her  roof.     She  went  over  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  ;  she 
worked  at  its  olothes  long  offer  eveiy  one  thought  Bho  was  in  bed ; 
^^         and,  when  the  time  came  for  Bessy  to  be  sent  to  school,  Miw 
^^^       Galindo  laboured  away  more  diligently  thim  ever,  in  order  to  pay 
^^M       Qie  increased  expense.    For  the  Gibson  lamily  had,  at  first,  paid 
^^B       their  part  of  the  compact,  bnt  with  unwillingness  tmd  grodging 
^B         heortB  ;  then  they  had  left  it  off  altogether,  and  it  fell  hard  tu 
Dr.  Trevor  with  his  twelve  children  ;  and,  latterly,  Miss  Galindo 
had  taken  upon  herself  almost  all  the  burden.     One  can  hardly 
live  and  labour,  and  plan  and  malie  sacrifices,  for  any  hnmao 
creature,  without  learning  to  love  it.    And  Bessy  loved  Miw 
Galindo,  too,  for  all  the  poor  girl's  scanty  pleasures  came  from 
her,  and  Miss  Galindo  had  always  a  kind  word,  and,  latterly, 
manyakindcaroBs,  for  Mark  Gibson's  child;  whereas,  if  aho  went 
to  Dr.  Trevor's  for  her  holiday,  she  was  overlooked  and  neglectvd 
in  that  hustling  family,  who  seemed  to  think  that  if  she  bad 
comfortable  boud  and  lodging  imder  their  roof^  it  was  enom  ' 

I  am  sure,  now,  that  Miss  Galindo  had  often  longed  to  I 
Bessy  to  live  with  her  ;  but,  ae  long  as  she  could  pay  for  bm 
being  at  school,  she  did  sot  like  to  take  so  bold  &  stop  as 
bringing  her  home,  knowing  what  the  etlect  of  the  consequent 
explanation  would  be  on  my  lady.  And  as  the  girl  was  no* 
moro  than  seventeen,  and  past  the  ago  when  young  ladies 
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^  kept  at  school,  and  as  there  was  no  great  demand  for 
goTemesses  in  those  days,  and  as  BesBy  had  never  been  taaght 
any  trade  by  which  to  earn  her  oitn  living,  why  I  don't  exactly 
eeo  what  could  have  boon  done  but  for  Miss  Galindo  to  bring 
her  to  heT  own  home  in  Eanhury.  For,  although  the  child  had 
grown  up  lately,  in  a  kind  of  unexpected  manner,  into  a  young 
woman,  Mies  Galindo  might  have  kept  her  at  school  for  a  year 
longer,  if  she  could  have  afforded  it ;  but  this  was  impossible 
when  she  became  Mr.  Homer's  clerk,  and  relinc[niEhed  all  the 
payment  of  her  repository  work ;  and  perhaps,  after  all 
was  not  sorry  to  he  compelled  to  take  the  step  she  was  loi 
for.  At  any  rate,  Bessy  came  to  live  with  Miss  Galindo, 
very  few  weeke  fcora  the  time  when  Captain  James  set  Miss 
Galindo  irec  to  superintend  her  own  domeetio  economy  again. 

For  a  long  time,  I  know  nothing  about  this  new  inhahitant  of 
Hanbiiry.  My  lady  never  mentioned  her  in  any  way.  Thia 
was  in  accordance  with  Lady  Ludlow's  well-known  princijiles. 
She  neither  saw  nor  heard,  nor  was  in  any  way  cognisant  of  the 
existence  of  those  who  had  no  legal  right  to  exist  at  all.  If 
Miss  Galindo  had  hoped  to  have  an  exception  made  in  Bessy's 
fovDur,  Ghe  wae  mist^on.  My  lady  sent  a  note  inviting  MiBS 
Galindo  herself  to  tea  one  evening,  about  a  month  after  Bessy 
came ;  hnt  Mies  Galindo  "  had  a  cold  and  conid  not  come." 
The  next  time  she  was  invited,  she  "  had  an  engagement  at 
borne" — a  step  nearer  to  the  absolute  truth.  And  thethiid  time, 
she  "  had  a  yonng  friend  staying  with  her  whom  she  was  unable 
to  leave."  My  lady  accepted  every  excuse  as  honS  fide,  and  took 
no  further  notice.  1  missed  Miss  Galindo  very  maofa  ;  we  all 
did  ;  for,  in  the  days  when  she  was  clerk,  she  was  sure  to  come 
in  and  find  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  amusing  to  some 
of  ns  before  she  went  away.  And  1,  aa  an  invalid,  or  perhaps 
from  natural  tendency,  was  particularly  fond  of  little  bits  of 
village  gossip.  There  was  no  Mr.  Homer — he  even  had  come 
in,  now  and  then,  with  formal,  stately  pieces  of  intelligence — 
and  there  was  no  Miss  Galindo  in  these  days.  I  missed  her 
much.  And  so  did  my  lady,  I  am  sore.  Behind  all  her  quiet, 
sedate  manner,  I  am  certain  her  heart  ached  sometimes  for  a  few 
words  from  Miss  GaUndo,  who  seemed  to  have  absented  herself 
altogether  from  the  HoU  no\r  Bessy  waa  come. 

Captain  James  might  be  very  sensible,  and  all   that 
even  my  lady  could  call  him  a  substituto  for  the  old  faniiUi 
fri^ids.     He  waa  a  thorough  sailor,  as  sailors  were  in  those 
—  swore  a   good   deal,    drank   a   good   deal   (without   its 
affecting  him  in  the  least),  and  waa  very  prompt  and 
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liRCLrted  in  all  liiii  actiona  ;  bat  lie  was  not  accnetomcd 
as  my  lady  once  said,  and  would  jndge  in  all  thinge  for  himselE' 
My  lady  had  expected,  I  think,  to  find  some  one  who  wonld  take 
hia  notions  on  the  management  of  her  estate  from  her  ladyship's 
own  eelf ;  but  be  spoko  as  if  be  wore  responsible  for  the  good 
management  of  the  whole,  and  must,  consequently,  b}  allowed 
full  liberty  of  action.  He  had  been  too  long  in  command  oTer 
men  at  sea  to  like  to  be  directed  by  a  woman  in  anything  ho 
imdertook,  even  though  that  woman  waa  my  lady.  I  snppose 
this  was  the  conimon-senso  my  lady  spoke  of;  bnt  when  com- 
mon-sense goes  against  us,  I  don't  think  we  value  it  qnite  so 
much  as  we  ought  to  do. 

Lady  Ludlow  was  proud  of  her  personal  eaperintendence  of 
her  own.  estate.  She  liked  to  t«Il  us  how  her  &ther  used  to 
take  her  with  him  in  his  rides,  and  bid  hor  observo  this  and  that, 
and  on  no  account  to  allow  such  and  such  things  to  be  done.  But 
I  have  heard  that  the  first  time  she  told  all  this  to  Captain 
James,  he  told  her  point-blank  that  he  hod  heard  from  Mr. 
Smithson  that  tho  &rms  were  much  neglected  and  the  rente 
sadly  behind-hand,  and  that  he  meant  to  set  to  in  good  earnest 
and  study  agriculture,  and  see  how  he  conld  remedy  the  state  ol 
things.  My  lady  would,  I  am  sure,  bo  greatly  surprised,  bnt 
what  could  she  do  ?  Here  was  the  yeiy  man  she  had  chosen 
herself,  setting  to  with  all  his  energy  to  conquer  the  defect  <rt 
ignomnca,  which  was  all  that  those  who  had  presumed  to  oSer 
her  ladyship  advice  had  over  had  to  say  against  him.  Captain 
James  read  Arthur  Yaimg's  "  Tours  "  in  all  his  spore  time,  as 
long  as  he  was  an  invalid:  and  shook  his  bead  at  my  lady'a 
accounts  as  to  how  the  land  had  been  cropped  or  left  fiillow  from 
time  immemorial.  Then  ho  set  to,  and  tried  too  many  new 
experiments  at  once.  My  lady  looked  on  in  dignified  silence ; 
but  ail  the  farmers  and  tenants  were  in  an  uproar,  and  prophe- 
sied a  himdrod  failuros.  Perhaps  fifty  did  occur ;  they  were 
only  half  as  many  as  Lady  Ludow  had  feared  ;  but  they  were 
twice  OS  many,  four,  eight  times  as  many  as  the  captain  hod 
anticipated.  His  opeulyH^xprcssed  disappointment  made  him 
popular  again.  The  rough  country  people  could  not  have  under- 
stood silent  and  dignified  regret  at  the  feilnre  of  his  plans ,  bnt 
they  sympathized  with  a  man  who  swore  at  his  ill  success — 
sympathized,  even  while  they  chuckled  over  his  discomfitnie. 
Mr.  Brooko,  the  retired  tradesman,  did  not  cease  blaming  him 
for  not  succeeding,  and  for  swearing.  "  But  what  could  yon 
espect  from  a  sailor  ?"  Mr.  Brooke  asked,  even  in  my " 
hearing  ;  though  he  might  have  known  Captain  James 
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own  perBonal  choice,  from  the  old  friemiship  Mr.  Urian* 
always  Bbovm for  iiim.     I  tliink  it  was  tliis  apeecli  of  thel 
Sinuinglium  baker's  that  made  my  lady  determine  to  stand  l>y¥ 
Captain  Jamea,  and  encourago  him  to  try  again.    For  she  would  1 
not  allow  that  her  choice  had  been  an  unwise  one,  at  the  bidding 
(as  it  were)  of  a  dissenting  trodefiman ;  the  only  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  too,  who  had  flamited  about  in  coloiired  clothes, 
when  all  the  world  was  in  moimdng  for  my  lady's  only  son. 

Captain  James  would  hare  thrown  the  agency  np  at  o 
my  lady  had  not  felt  herself  bound  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  ham 
choice,  by  urging  liim  to  stay.     He  was  much  touched  by  her  J 
confidence  in  him,  and  swore  a  great  oath,  that  the  neit  year  he  ^ 
would  make  the  land  such  as  it  had  never  been  before  for  pro- 
dace.     It  was  not  my  lady's  way  to  repeat  anything  she  had 
heard,  especially  to  another  person's  disadvantage.     So  I  don't 
think  she  erei  told  Captain  James  of  Mr.  Brooke's  speech  abont 
a  sailor's  being  likely  to  mismanage  the  property ;   and  the 
captain  was  too  anxious  to  sucoeed  in  this,  the  second  year  of 
his  trial,  to  be  above  going  to  the  flourishing,  shrewd  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  asking  for  his  advice  h.s  to  the  best  method  of  working  the 
estate.     I  dare  say,  if  Miss  Galindo  had  been  as  intimate  as 
formerly  at  the  H^,  we  should  all  of  us  have  heard  of  this  new 
acquaintance  of  the  agent's  long  before  we  did.     As  it  w6b,  I  am 
Eure  my  lady  never  dreamed  that  the  captain,  who  hold  opinions  . 
that  were  even  more  Church  and  King  than  her  own,  could  evec  J 
have  made  friends  with  a  Baptist  baker  from  Birmingham,  eves^ 
to  serve  her  ladyship's  own  interests  in  the  most  loyal  ma 

We  heard  of  it  first  from  Mr.  Gray,  who  came  now  oftet 
my  lady,  for  neither  he  nor  she  could  forget  the  solemn  tie  which 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  person  to  acquaint  her  with  my  lord's 
death  had  created  between  them.  For  true  and  holy  words 
spoken  at  that  time,  though  having  no  reference  to  aught  below 
the  solemn  subjects  of  life  and  death,  had  made  her  withdraw 
her  opposition  to  Mr.  Gray's  wish  about  establishing  a  village 
echool.  She  had  sighed  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  was  even  yet  n 
apprehensive  than  hopeful  as  to  the  result ;  but  almost  as  if. 
memorial  to  my  lord,  she  had  allowed  a  kind  of  rough  school- 
hoQEO  to  ba  built  on  the  green,  just  by  the  church ;  and  had 
g^atly  used  the  power  she  undoubtedly  hod,  in  expressing  her 
strong  wish  that  the  boys  might  only  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  while  the  girls  were 
only  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  add  up  in  their  heads,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  to  work  at  mending  their  own  clothes,  knittiog 
Btockings  and  spinning.     My  lady  presented  the  school  n ''""  ' 
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more  Bpinning-whcels  than  there  were  girls,  tni  leqw 
tbem  migbt  be  a,  rule  that  they  should  hsTo  Bpim  so  roM 
(if  flat,  and  knitted  bq  many  pain  of  BtocktngB,  before  ti 
were  tanght  to  read  nt  all.  After  all,  it  wna  but  makiiig 
of  a  bad  job  with  my  poor  lady— bnt  life  wbb  not  what  ifS 
been  to  her.  I  remember  veil  the  day  that  Mr.  Gray  palled 
some  delicately  fine  yam  (and  I  was  a  good  jndge  of  those  Oiings) 
out  of  hifi  pocket,  and  laid  it  and  a  capital  pair  of  knitted  etoch- 
ings  before  my  lady,  as  the  firat-fmits,  so  to  say,  of  his  school. 
1  recollect  seeing  her  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  carefdllj  ex- 
amine both  prodnetiouH.     Then  she  passed  them  to  me. 

"  This  is  well,  Mr.  Gray.  I  am  mach  pleaaod.  Ton  are 
fortunate  in  your  schootmistreas.  She  has  had  both  proper 
knowledge  of  womanly  things  and  much  patienee.  Who  is  she  ? 
One  out  of  onr  village  ?" 

"  My  lady,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  stammering  and  colouring  in  his 
old  fashion,  "Miss  Bessy  is  so  very  kind  as  to  teach  aU  those 
sorts  of  things — Miss  Beesy,  and  Miss  Galindo,  sometimes." 

My  lady  looked  at  tiiw  over  her  epectacles :  hnt  she  only 
repeated  the  words  "  Miss  Bessy,"  and  paused,  as  if  trying  to 
remember  who  such  a  person  cotdd  be  ;  and  he,  if  he  hod  then 
intended  to  Bay  more,  was  q^nelled  by  her  manner,  and  dropped 
the  subject.  He  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  thought  it  is  doty 
to  decline  the  subscription  to  his  school  offered  by  Mr,  Brooke, 
because  he  was  a  Dissenter ;  that  he  (Mr.  Gray)  feared  that 
Captain  James,  through  whom  Mr.  Brooke's  offer  of  mowty  had 
been  made,  was  offended  at  his  refusing  to  accept  it  from  a  mail 
who  held  heterodoi  opinions ;  nay,  whom  Mr.  Gray  suspected  ol 
being  infected  by  Dod well's  herosy. 

"  1  think  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  my  lady,  "ol 
I  have  misunderstood  you.  Captain  James  wonJd  never  be 
sufficiently  with  aschismatia  to  be  employed  by  that  man  Brooke 
'  in  distributing  his  charities.  I  should  have  doubted,  \ 
if  Captain  James  knew  him." 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,  he  not  only  knows  him,  but  is  intimale 
with  him,  T  regret  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  captain 
and  Mr.  Brooke  walking  together ;  going  through  the  fields  to- 
gether; and  people  do  say- -" 

My  lady  looked  np  in  interrogation  at  Mr.  Gray's  panse. 

"  I  disapprove  of  gossip,  and  it  may  be  untrue  ;  but  people  do 
say  that  Captain  James  is  very  attentive  to  Misa  Broo^." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  my  lady,  indignantly.     "  Captain  J 
fl  a  lo^  and  religious  man.     1  beg  yonr  pardon  Mr.  ( 
it  is  impossible." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Xjbk  many  otlier  thin^  wHoh  have  been  declared  \ 
poBsible,  thiB  report  of  Captain  Jamee  being  atteutiTe  to  Miaa 
Brooke  turned  out  to  bo  very  true. 

The  mere  idea  of  her  agent  being  on  the  slighted  possible 
tenns  of  acquaintance  with  the  Dissenter,  the  tradesman,  the 
Birmingbam  democFat,  who  had  come  to  settle  in  onr  good, 
orthodox,  aristocratic,  and  agricultural  Hanbnry,  mode  my  lady 
veiy  uneasy.  Miss  Galindo's  misdemeanoui  in  having  token 
Miss  Bessy  to  live  with  bcr,  faded  into  a  mistake,  a  mere  error  of 
judgment,  in  compariaun  with  Captain  James's  intimacy  at  Yeast 
House,  OS  the  Brookea  called  their  ugly  sqnaie-bnilt  farm.  My 
lady  talked  borself  quite  into  complacency  with  Miss  GaUsdo, 
and  even  Miss  Bessy  WBS  named  by  ber,  the  first  time  I  ludcvei 
been  aware  that  my  lady  recognized  her  eriatence ;  but — 1  recol- 
lect it  was  a  long  rainy  afternoon,  and  I  eat  with  ber  Indysbip, 
and  we  had  time  and  opportunity  for  a  long  unintermpted  tolk^ 
whenever  we  bad  been  silent  for  a  little  while  she  began  again, 
with  flomething  like  a  wonder  how  it  was  that  Captain  James 
conld  ever  have  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  "that  man 
Brooke."  My  lady  recapitulated  all  tbo  times  she  conld  remem- 
ber, that  anything  had  occnrred,  or  been  said  by  Captain  James 
which  she  could  now  understand  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject. 

"  He  said  once  that  he  was  anxiouG  to  bring  in  the  Norfolk 
system  of  cropping,  and  spoke  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkbam  (who,  by  the  way,  was  no  more  a  Coke  than  1  am — 
collateral  in  the  female  line — which  counts  for  little  or  nothing 
among  the  great  old  commoners'  families  of  pure  blood),  and 
his  new  ways  of  cultivation  ;  of  course  new  men  bring  in  new 
ways,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  ore  better  than  the  old 
ways.  However,  Captain  James  has  been  very  anxious  to  try 
turnips  and  bone  manure,  and  he  really  is  a  man  of  aucb  good 
sense  and  energy,  and  was  bo  sony  lust  year  about  the  failure, 
that  I  consented ;  and  now  I  begin  to  see  my  error.  I  have 
always  beard  that  town  bakers  adulterate  their  flour  with  bone- 
dust  ;  and,  of  course,  Captain  James  would  be  aware  of  this,  and 
go  to  Brooke  to  inquire  where  tbe  article  was  to  be  purchased," 

My  lady  always  ignored  the  fact  which  bad  sometimes,  I 
suspect,  been  brought  under  ber  very  eyes  during  her  drii    ^ 
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that  Mr.  Broote'e  few  fields  wore  in  a  state  of  far  hif, 
tivation  tkan  her  own  ;  bo  she  could  not,  of  course,  perceive  tliat 
there  wob  any  msdom  to  be  gained  from  asking  the  advice  of  the 
tradcBman  tnmed  fanner. 

But  bf-and-bythiafoct  of  her  agent's  intinacj-nith  the  person 
whom  in  the  nhole  world  she  most  dieliked  (with  that  sort  of 
dislike  in  which  a  huge  amount  of  nncomfortabieness  is  combined 
— the  dielike  which  conscientious  people  sometimee  feel  to 
another  without  knowing  why,  and  yet  which  they  cannot  in- 
dnlge  in  with  comfort  to  themselvcB  without  having  a  mora] 
reason  why),  came  before  my  lady  in  many  shapes.  For,  indeed 
I  am  enre  that  Captain  James  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  or  be 
ashamed  of  one  of  his  actions.  I  cannot  fancy  his  ever  lowering 
his  strong  loud  clear  voice,  or  having  a  confidentol  convereatioD 
with  any  one.  When  his  crops  had  failed,  all  the  village  had 
known  it.     He  complained,  he  regretted,  he  was  angry,  or  owned 

himself  a fool,  all  down  the  village  street ;  and  the  oonee- 

qnence  was  that,  although  he  was  a  far  more  passionate  man  than 
Mr.  Homer,  all  the  tenants  liked  him  &r  better.  People,  in 
general,  take  a,  kindlier  interest  in  any  one,  the  workings  ol 
whose  mind  and  heart  they  con  watch  and  understand,  than  in 
a  man  who  only  lets  you  know  what  he  has  been  thinking  abonl 
and  feeling,  by  what  he  does.  But  Harry  Gregson  was  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Homer,  Miss  Galindo  has  told  me  thai 
she  used  to  watch  him  hobble  out  of  the  way  of  Captain  Junes,  u 
if  to  accept  his  notice,  however  good-naturedly  given,  would  havB 
been  a  kind  of  treachery  to  his  former  benefactor.  But  GregBon 
(the  &ther)  and  the  new  agent  rather  took  to  each  other ;  and  one 
day,  mnch  to  my  surprise,  1  heard  that  the  "  poaching,  tinkering 
vagabond,"  as  Uie  people  used  to  call  Gregson  when  I  first  hid 
come  to  live  at  Hanbnry,  had  been  appointed  gamekeeper ;  Ur, 
Gt&j  standing  godfather,  as  it  were,  to  his  trustnorthineea, 
if  he  were  trusted  with  anything ;  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
WBSTatheranezperiment,  only  it  answered,  as  many  of  Mr.  Qnf» 
deeds  of  daring  did.  It  was  coriooB  bow  he  was  growing  to  be 
a  kind  of  autocrat  in  the  village ;  and  how  unoonsoioas  lie  wu 
of  it.  He  was  as  shy  and  awkward  and  nervous  as  over  in  an; 
a&ir  that  was  not  of  some  moral  cooBeqnence  to  him.  But  ae 
soon  aa  he  was  convinced  that  a  thing  was  right,  he  "shut  his 
eyes  and  ran  and  butted  at  it  like  a  ram,"  as  Captain  James  once 
espreseed  it,  in  talking  over  aomething  Mr.  Gray  had  done- 
People  in  the  village  said,  "  they  never  knew  what  the  paiwn 
would  be  at  next ;"  or  they  might  have  aaid,  "where  his  rever- 
3  would  nert  turn  up."     For  I  have  beard  of  his 
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^^^  into  the  middle  of  a  set  of  pottchora,  guttered  together  for 
some  desperate  midnight  enterpriee,  or  WLilking  into  a  publio- 
liouee  that  lay  jiiat  beyond  the  boimde  of  my  lady's  estat*,  and 
in  that  extnt-pBrochial  piece  of  groimd  I  named  long  ago,  and 
which  was  considered  the  rendezroufl  of  all  the  ne'er-do-weel 
charactere  for  miles  round,  and  nhere  a  parEon  and  a  constable 
were  held  in  much  the  same  Idcd  of  esteem  as  imwelcome 
Tisitors.  And  yet  Mr.  Gray  had  his  long  tits  of  depression,  in 
which  he  felt  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing,  making  no  way  in 
his  work,  nseloes  and  miprofitable,  and  bettor  out  of  the  world 
than  in  it.  In  comparison  with  the  work  he  hod  set  himself  to 
do,  what  he  did  seemed  to  be  nothing,  I  suppose  it  was  con- 
Btitntioual,  those  attacks  of  lowness  of  spirits  which  he  had  about 
this  time  ;  perhaps  a  part  of  the  nervousness  which  made  him 
always  so  awkward  when  he  came  to  the  Hall.  Even  Mrs. 
Medlicott,  who  almost  worshipped  the  ground  he  trod  on,  as  the 
saying  is,  owned  that  Mr,  Gray  never  entered  one  of  my  lady's 
rooms  withont  knocking  down  something,  and  too  often  breaking 
it.  He  would  mnch  sooner  have  faced  a  desperate  poacher  than 
a  young  lady  any  day.     At  least  so  we  thought. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  it  come  to  pass  that  my  lady 
became  reconciled  to  Miss  Galindo  about  this  time.  Whether 
It  wa«  that  her  ladyship  waa  weary  of  the  unspoken  CoolnesB 
with  her  old  friend ;  or  that  the  specimens  of  delicate  sewing 
and  fine  spinning  at  the  school  had  mollified  her  towards  MieB 
Beesy ;  but  I  was  suprised  to  learn  one  day  that  Miss  Galindo 
and  her  yoimg  friend  were  coming  that  very  evening  to  tea  at 
the  Hall.  This  infonnation  waa  given  me  by  Mrs.  Medlicott, 
as  a  message  from  my  lady,  who  further  wont  on  to  desire  that 
certain  little  preparations  should  be  made  in  her  own  private 
sitting-room,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  my  days  were  spent. 
From  the  nature  of  these  preparations,  I  became  quite  aware 
Qiat  my  lady  intended  to  do  honour  to  her  expected  visitors. 
Indeed,  Lady  Ludlow  never  forgave  by  halves,  as  I  have  known 
some  people  do.  Whoever  was  coming  as  a  visitor  to  my  lady, 
peeress,  or  poor  nameless  girl,  there  was  a  certain  amonnt «'" 
preparation  required  in  order  to  do  tbora  fitting  honour.  I  d 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  preparation  was  of  the  same  degree  ol 
importance  in  each  case.  I  dare  say,  if  a  peeress  had  com* 
to  visit  us  at  the  Hall,  the  covers  would  have  been  taken  off  the 
fnrniture  in  the  white  drawing-room  (they  never  were  uncovered 
■H  the  time  I  stayed  at  the  Hall),  because  my  lady  would  wish 
to  ofier  her  the  amaments  and  luxuries  which  this  grand  visitor 
(who  never  came  —  1  wish  she  had  !   I  did  so  want  to  s 
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foroituTo  tmcoTered.  I )  was  accnstomed  to  at  home,  and  to  present 
them  to  Ler  m  the  best  order  in  which  my  lady  could.  The 
Btune  mlo,  mollified,  bold  good  with  Mibb  Galindo.  Certain  thinga, 
in  which  my  lady  knew  she  took  an  interest,  were  laid  oot 
ready  for  her  to  examine  on  this  veiy  day  ;  and,  what  waa  more, 
great  books  of  prints  were  laid  out,  such  as  I  remembered  isy 
lady  Lad  had  brought  forth  to  begnile  my  own  early  days  of 
illness, — Mr.  Hogarth's  woiks,  and  the  like,— which  I  was  aure 
were  put  out  for  Miss  Bessy. 

No  one  knows  bow  curious  I  was  to  see  this  mysterions  Him 
Besay — twenty  times  more  mystorioua,  of  course,  for  want  of  her 
surname.  And  then  again  (to  try  and  neoonnt  for  my  grent 
cnriofiity,  of  which  in  recollection  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed), 
1  had  been  loading  the  quiet  monotonous  life  of  a  cripplw 
invalid  for  many  years, — shut  up  &om  any  sight  of  new  bcesj 
tmd  this  was  to  be  tho  face  of  one  whom  I  hod  thought  abont 
so  much  and  so  long, — Oh  I  1  think  I  might  be  excused. 

Of  course  they  drank  tea  in  the  great  ball,  with  the  four 
young  gentlewomen,  who,  with  myself,  formed  the  smidl  bevj 
now  under  her  ladyship's  charge.  Of  those  who  were  at  Hm- 
bury  when  first  I  come,  none  remained ;  all  were  married,  or 
goDo  once  more  to  live  at  some  home  wbiob  could  be  called 
their  own,  whether  the  ostensible  head  were  father  or  brother. 
I  myself  was  not  without  some  hopes  of  a  aimibir  kind.  My 
brother  Horry  was  now  a  curate  in  Westmoreland,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  and  live  with  him,  as  eventually  I  did  for  a  time.  Bat 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there  at  present.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  Miss  Beaay. 

After  a  reasonable  time  bad  elapsed,  occupied  as  1  well  knew 
by  the  meal  in  the  great  halt, — the  measured,  yet  agreeable  con- 
versation ofterwardsj—and  a  oettain  promenade  around  the  hall, 
and  tbroQgh  the  drawing-rooms,  with  pauses  before  diSbrent 
pictures,  ^e  history  or  subject  of  each  of  wbieh  was  invariably 
told  by  my  lady  to  every  new  visitor, — a  sort  of  giving  them  the 
freedom  of  the  old  family-seat,  by  describing  the  kind  and  nature 
of  tho  great  progenitors  who  hod  lived  there  before  the  narrator, 
— I  heard  the  steps  approaching  my  lady's  room,  where  1  lay. 
1  think  1  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  expectation,  that  if  1 
could  have  moved  easily,  I  should  have  got  up  and  run  away. 
And  yet  1  need  not  have  been,  for  Miss  Galindo  was  not  in  the 
least  altered  (her  nose  a  little  redder,  to  be  sure,  bat  then  thkl 
might  only  have  had  a  temporary  cause  in  the  private  crying  1 
know  she  would  have  had  before  coming  to  see  her  dear  Luy 
Ludlow  once  again).     But  I  could  almost  have  pushed  Uisi 
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Galindo  away,  as  ehe  interceptud  me  in  my  view  of  tho  inyt 
rioufi  Mjbs  BcBBy. 

Mifia  Bessy  was,  ae  I  knew,  only  about  eighteen,  but 
looked  older.  Dark  liair,  dark  eyee,  a  tall,  firm  figure,  a  g 
Benaible  face,  with  a  Berene  espreaHion,  cot  in  the  least  distiirbed 
by  what  I  had  been  thinking  must  be  suah  awful  circumBtancea 
as  a  first  introduction  to  my  lady,  who  had  so  disapproved  of 
her  very  eiiatence ;  those  are  the  clearest  impreBsions  I  remem- 
ber of  my  first  interview  with  Miss  Bessy.  She  seemed  to 
obsorve  us  all,  in  her  quiet  maimer,  quite  as  much  as  I  did  her ; 
but  Bho  spoke  very  little ;  occupied  herself,  indeed,  as  ray  lady 
had  plamied,  with  looking  over  tho  great  books  of  engravings.  I 
think  1  must  have  (foolishly)  intended  to  make  her  feel  at  her  ease, 
by  my  patronage ;  but  she  was  seated  far  away  &Dm  my  sofa,  in 
order  to  command  the  light,  and  really  seemed  so  unconeei'ned 
at  her  unwonted  circumstanooa,  that  she  did  not  need  my  cciniit-e- 
nimco  or  kindneea.  One  thing  I  did  like — her  watchfiil  lock  at 
AQfiB  Galindo  from  time  to  time  t  it  showed  that  her  thoughts 
and  sympathy  were  ever  at  Miss  Galindo' s  service,  as  indeed  they 
well  might  be.  When  Miss  Bessy  spoke,  her  voice  was  full  and 
dear,  and  what  she  said,  to  the  purpose,  though  there  was  a  slight 
prorinoial  accent  in  her  way  of  speaking.  After  a  while,  my 
lady  set  ub  two  to  play  at  chcsB,  a  game  which  I  had  lately  leamt 
at  Mr.  Gray's  suggestion.  Still  wo  did  not  talk  much  together, 
though  wo  were  becoming  attracted  towards  each  other,  1  fancy. 

"You  will  play  well,"  said  she.  "You  have  only  leamt  abont 
six  months,  have  yon  ?  And  yet  you  can  nearly  beat  me,  who 
have  been  at  it  as  many  years." 

"  I  began  to  learn  last  November,  I  remember  Mr.  Gray's 
bringing  mo  '  Philidor  on  Chess,'  one  very  foggy,  dismal  day." 

What  made  her  look  up  so  suddenly,  with  bright  inquiry  in 
her  eyes?  What  made  her  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  thonght, 
and  then  go  on  with  something,  1  know  not  what,  in  qnite  an 
altered  tone  ? 

My  lady  and  Misa  Galindo  went  on  talking,  while  1  sat 
thinking.  I  heard  Captain  James's  name  mentioned  pretty 
frequently ;  and  at  last  my  lady  put  down  her  work,  and  said, 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : 

"  I  could  not — I  cannot  believe  it.     Ho  must  be  aware  she  is 
a  schisiaatic ;  a  baker's  daughter ;  and  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
virtue  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  his  iirofcssion,  though  his  man- 
ners may  bo  at  times  a  little  rough.     My  dear  Miss  Galindo, 
_  what  will  this  world  come  to  ?" 

Ifiss  Galiado  might  possibly  be  aware  of  her  own  alwie  in 
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bringing  the  world  to  the  p&es  which  now  dismayGil  my  lady, — 
for  of  course,  though  aU  waa  now  oTer  and  forgiven,  yet  Migg 
Bess/s  being  leceired  into  b.  reepectablo  maiden  hide's  hoose, 
was  one  of  the  portenta  as  to  the  world's  future  which  alarmed 
her  ladyship  ;  and  Mias  Galindo  knew  this, — but,  at  any  rate, 
she  had  too  lately  been  forgiven  herself  not  to  plead  for  mercy 
for  the  noit  offender  against  my  lady's  delicate  sense  of  fitneea 
and  propriety, — so  she  replied  t 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,  1  have  long  loft  off  trying  to  conjecture 
what  niakes  Jack  fancy  Gill,  or  Gill  Jack.  It's  best  to  ait  down 
quiet  nndor  the  belief  that  mnrriageG  are  made  for  us,  somewhetc 
out  of  this  world,  and  out  of  the  range  of  this  world's  reason  and 
laws.  I'm  not  so  sore  that  I  should  Eottle  it  down  that  they 
Wei's  made  in  heaven ;  t'other  place  seems  to  me  as  likely  a 
workshop  ;  but  at  any  rate,  I've  given  up  tronbling  my  head  ae 
to  why  they  take  place.  Captain  James  is  a  gentleman ;  1  moku 
no  doubt  of  that  ever  since  I  saw  him  stop  to  pick  up  old  Goody 
Blake  (when  she  ttmibled  down  on  the  slide  lost  winter)  and  then 
swear  at  a  little  lad  who  was  laughing  at  her,  and  cuff  him  till 
ho  tumbled  down  crying ;  but  we  must  have  bread  somohow, 
and  though  I  like  it  better  baked  at  home  in  a  good  sweet  bricic 
oven,  yet,  as  some  folks  never  can  get  it  to  rise,  I  don't  see  why 
a  mau  may  not  he  a  bakor.  You  see,  my  lady,  I  look  upon 
baking  as  a  simple  trade,  and  as  suoh  lawful.  There  is  no 
machine  comes  in  to  take  away  a  man's  or  woman's  power  of 
earning  their  living,  like  tho  spinning-jenny  (the  old  busybody 
that  she  is),  to  knouk  up  all  our  good  old  women's  livelihood, 
and  send  them  to  their  graves  before  their  time.  There's  an 
invention  of  the  enemy,  if  you  will  1" 

"  That's  very  true  1"  said  my  lady,  shaking  her  he»d. 

"  But  baking  bread  is  wholesome,  straight-forward  elbow- 
work.  They  have  not  got  to  inventing  any  contrivance  for  that 
yet,  thank  Heaven  I  It  does  not  seom  to  me  natural,  nor  accord- 
ing tn  Scripture,  that  iron  and  steel  (whose  brows  can't  sweat) 
should  be  made  to  do  man's  work.  And  so  I  say,  all  those  trodts 
where  iron  and  steel  do  the  work  ordained  to  man  at  the  Fall,  are 
unlawful,  and  I  never  stand  up  for  them.  But  say  this  baker 
Brooke  did  knead  his  bread,  and  make  it  rise,  and  then  that 
people,  who  hod,  perhaps,  no  good  ovens,  came  to  bim,  and  bought 
his  good  light  bread,  and  in  this  manner  he  tamed  an  honest 
penny  and  got  rich  ;  why,  all  I  say,  my  lady,  is  this, — ^I  dare  sar 
lie  would  have  been  horn  a  Uunbury,  or  a  lord  if  he  could ;  ana 
ii'  he  was  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  that  I  can  see,  that  he  mode 
good  bread  (being  a  baker  by  trade),  and  got  money,  and  bought 
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•i^B  land.     It  was  Me  misfbrtone,  not  hie  fault,  ttiat  he  was  not 
«  person  of  quality  by  birth." 

"That's  Tery  true,"  said  my  lady,  after  a  moment's  pause  for 
oonsideration.  "  But,  although  ho  was  a  baker,  ho  might  have 
been  a  Ghurclunan.  ETen  youi  elo{[uence,  Miaa  Galindo,  shan't 
convince  me  that  that  ie  not  his  own  ianlt." 

"  1  don't  see  even  that,  begging  your  pardon,  my  lady,"  said 
Miss  Gcalindo,  emboldened  by  tiie  first  snceess  of  her  eloquence. 
'"When  a  Baptist  is  a  baby,  if  I  understand  their  creod  aright, 
he  is  not  baptized ;  and,  consequently,  he  can  have  no  godfathers 
and  godmotiiers  to  do  anything  for  him  in  his  baptism ;  you 
agree  to  that,  my  lady  ?" 

My  lady  would  rather  have  known  what  her  acquiescenoo 
would  lead  to,  before  acknowledging  that  she  could  not  dissent 
from  this  first  proposition ;  still  she  gave  her  tacit  agreement 
by  bowing  her  head. 

"  And,  you  know,  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  are  expected 
to  promise  and  vow  three  things  in  our  name,  when  we  are  little 
babies,  and  can  do  nothing  but  squall  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  great 
privilege,  but  don't  let  ns  be  hard  upon  those  who  have  not 
had  the  chance  of  godfathers  and  godmothers.  Some  people, 
we  know,  are  bom  with  silver  spoons, — thaf  s  to  aay,  a  godfivflier 
to  give  one  things,  and  teach  one's  catechism,  and  see  that  we're 
confirmed  into  good  ehiirch-going  Christians, — and  others  with 
wooden  ladles  in  their  mouths.  These  poor  htat  folks  must  just 
bo  content  to  be  godfatherlcss  orphans,  and  Dissentois,  all  their 
lives ;  and  if  they  are  tradespeople  into  the  bargain,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them  ;  bnt  let  us  be  humble  Christiana,  my  dear 
lady,  and  not  hold  our  heads  too  high  becauso  we  were  bom 
orthodox  quality." 

"You  go  on  too  fast,  Miss  Gulindo  1  I  can't  follow  you. 
BesidoB,  I  do  believe  dissent  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Bevil'a. 
Why  can't  they  believe  as  we  do  ?  It's  very  wrong. 
it's  schism  and  horosy,  and,  you  know,  the  Bible  says  that's  R 
bad  as  witchcraft." 

My  lady  was  not  convinced,  as  I  could  see.  After  Miss 
GaJiudo  hod  gone,  she  sent  Mrs.  Medlicott  for  certain  books  out 
of  the  great  old  library  up  stairs,  and  had  them  mode  up  into  a 
parcel  under  her  own  oye, 

"If  Captain  James  oomes  to-morrow,  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  these  Brookes.  I  have  not  hitherto  liked  to  speak  to  him, 
becanso  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  him,  by  supposing  there  conld  be 
any  truth  in  the  reports  about  Lis  intimacy  with  them.  But 
now  I   will  try  and  do  my  duty  by  him  and  them.     Surely, 
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tliifl  great  body  of  divimtf  will  bring  tbetn  back  to  the  tme 
chuich," 

"  I  could  not  toll,  for  thoiigh  toy  lady  read  mo  over  the  titles,  I 
was  not  any  the  wiser  as  to  their  contents.  Beaides,  I  was 
tQUoh  more  anxious  to  consult  my  lady  as  to  my  own  change  of 
plooe.  I  showed  hor  the  letter  I  had  that  day  received  from 
Harry ;  and  we  once  more  talked  over  the  expediency  of  my 
going  to  live  with  him,  and  tiying  what  entire  change  of  air 
would  do  to  re-establish  my  fwling  health.  I  could  say  any- 
thing to  my  lady,  ehe  was  so  sure  to  understand  me  rightly.  For 
one  thing,  she  never  thought  of  herself,  bo  I  hod  no  fear  of  hurting 
herby  stating  the  truth.  I  told  her  how  happy  my  years  had  been 
while  passed  mider  her  roof ;  but  that  now  1  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  I  had  not  duties  elaewhere,  in  making  a  home  for 
Horry, — and  whether  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  quiet  ones 
they  must  needs  be  in  the  case  of  sach  a  cripple  as  myself 
would  not  prevent  my  sinking  into  the  querulous  habit  of 
thinking  and  talking,  into  which  I  found  myseK  occasionally 
falling.  Add  to  which,  there  wan  the  prospect  of  benefit  from 
the  more  bracing  air  of  the  north. 

It  was  then  settled  that  my  departure  from  Hanbury,  my 
happy  home  for  so  long,  was  to  take  place  before  many  weeks 
had  passed.  And  an,  \fhen  one  period  of  life  is  about  to  be  shut 
np  for  ever,  we  are  snre  to  look  back  npon  it  with  fond  regret, 
BO  I,  happy  enough  in  my  future  prospects,  could  not  avoid 
recurring  to  all  the  days  of  my  life  in  the  Hall,  from  the  time 
when  1  came  to  it,  a.  shy  awkward  girl,  scarcely  past  childhood, 
to  now,  when  a  grown  woman, — past  childhood— ahnost,  fiwn 
the  very  character  of  my  illnesB,  post  youth,— I  was  looking 
forward  to  leaving  my  lady's  house  (as  a  residence)  for  ever. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  I  never  saw  either  her  or  it  again.  Like* 
piece  of  sea-wreck,  I  have  drifted  away  frvm  those  days :  qniet, 
happy,  eventless  days, — very  happy  to  remember  1 

I  thought  of  good,  jovial  Mj.  Mountford, — and  bis  regreto 
that  be  might  not  keep  a  pack,  "  a  very  small  pack,"  of  harricn^ 
and  his  merry  ways,  and  his  love  of  good  eating ;  of  the  first 
Coming  of  TiIt.  Gray,  and  my  Indy'e  attempt  to  quench  bis 
sermons,  when  they  tended  to  enforce  any  dut^  connected  vjfii 
education.  And  now  we  had  an  absolute  school-honsa  in  the 
village :  and  since  Miss  Bessy's  drinking  tea  at  the  HaU,  my 
lady  hod  been  twice  inside  it,  to  give  directions  about  some  fins 
yam  she  was  having  spun  for  table-napery.  And  her  ladyihip 
had  80  outgrown  her  old  custom  of  dispensing  with  sermon 
discouiee,  tliat   even  during  the  temporary  preaching  of  2 
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CroBBe,  slie  had  never  had  rCconree  to  it,  though  I  believe  she 
would  have  had  all  the  congregation  on  her  side  if  she  had. 

And  Mr.  Homer  woe  dead,  and  Captain  James  reigned  in  hie 
stead.  Good,  steady,  severe,  fiilent  Mr.  Homer  1  with  hia 
ttlock-liko  reguhintj,  and  his  anufT-coIouied  clothee,  and  silver 
Imckles  1  I  hfive  often  wondered  which  one  mieses  most  when 
they  are  dead  and  gone, — the  bright  creatures  full  of  life,  who 
are  hither  and  thither  and  everywhere,  so  that  no  one  can 
reckon  upon  their  coming  and  going,  with  whom  stiUneBs  and 
the  long  quiet  of  the  grave,  seems  utterly  irreconcilable,  so 
foil  are  they  of  vivid  motion  and  passion, — or  the  slow,  serious 
people,  whose  movements— nay,  whose  very  woidB,  seem  to  go 
by  clockwork ;  who  never  appear  much  to  afiect  the  course  of  our 
l£Fe  while  thoy  are  with  us,  but  whose  methodical  ways  show 
themselves,  when  they  are  gone,  to  have  been  intertwined  with 
OUT  very  roots  of  daily  eriatence.  I  think  I  misa  these  last  the 
most,  althoagh  I  inay  have  loved  the  former  best.  Captam  James 
□ever  was  to  me  what  Mr.  Homer  was,  though  the  lattei  had 
bardly  changed  a  dozen  words  with  me  at  the  day  of  hia  death. 
Then  Miss  Galiudo  I  I  remembered  the  time  as  if  it  hod  been 
only  yesterday,  when  she  was  but  a  name— and  a  very  odd  one 
— to  me ;  thea  she  was  a  queer,  abrujit,  disagreoable,  hui,y  old 
maid.  Now  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  I  found  out  that  I  wna 
ftlmoat  jealous  of  Miss  Bessy. 

Mr.  Gray  1  never  thought  of  with  love  ;  the  feeling  was 
almost  reverence  with  which  I  looked  upon  him.  I  have 
wished  to  speak  much  of  myself,  or  else  I  could  have  told  you 
bow  much  he  had  been  to  me  during  these  long,  weary  years  of 
iUueas.  But  he  was  almost  as  much  to  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  &om  my  lady  down  to  Miss  Galindo's  Sally. 

The  village,  too,  had  a  different  look  about  it.     I  am  sure 
could  not  tell  you  what  caused  the  change  ;  but  there  were  i 
more  lounging  young  men  to  form  a  group  at  the  cross-road, 
a  time  of  day  when  young  men  ought  to  be  at  work.     I  doi 
say  this  was  all  Mr.  Gray's  doing,  for  there  really  was  so  much 
to  da  in  the  fields  that  there  was  but  little  time  for  lounging 
now-a-days.      And   the  childron  wore  hushed  up  iu  school, 
and  better  behaved  out  of  it,  too,  than  in  the  days  when 
need  to  be  able  to  go  my  lady'a  errands  in  the  villogo,     1  we 
BO  little   about  now,   that  I  am   sure  I  can't  tell  who  Misa- 
Galindo  found  to  scold  ;    and  yet  she  looked  so   well  and  ■•< 
happy  that  1  think  she  must  have  bod  her  accustomed  poi" 
I  -dS  ^Mt  wholesome  exercise. 

~pioiK  1  left  Hanbiwy,  the  rumour  that  Captain  James 
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going  to  marry  Miss  Brooko,  Baker  Brooke's  oldest 
who  bad  only  a  eifitei  to  share  his  property  with  tier, 
confirmed.  He  himself  announced  it  to  niy  lady  ;  nay,  more, 
with  A  courage,  gained,  I  Buppose,  in  his  former  profession, 
where,  as  I  have  heard,  he  had  led  hia  abip  into  many  a  post  oi 
danger,  he  asked  lier  ladyaiiip,  the  Countess  Ludluw,  if  ho 
might  bring  his  bride  elect,  (the  Baptist  baker's  daughter  I)  and 
present  her  to  njy  btdy  ! 

I  am  glad  I  was  not  present  when  he  made  this  request ;  I 
should  have  felt  ao  mach  ashamed  for  him,  and  1  could  not 
have  helped  being  aniions  till  I  heard  my  lady's  answer,  if  I 
had  been  there.  Of  course  she  acceded ;  hut  I  can  fancy  the 
grave  Burpriae  of  her  look.    I  wonder  if  Captain  James  noticed  it. 

I  hardly  dared  ask  my  lady,  after  the  interview  had  taken 
place,  what  she  thought  of  the  bride  elect ;  but  I  hinted  my 
curiosity,  and  she  told  me,  that  if  the  young  person  had  a[^lied 
to  Mrs.  Medlicott,  for  the  situation  of  cook,  aud  Mrs.  Meduoott 
had  engaged  her,  she  thought  that  it  wonld  have  been  a  veiy 
suitable  arrangement.  I  understood  &om  this  how  little  slw 
thought  a  mairiage  uith  Captain  James,  B,N.,  suitable. 

About  a  year  after  I  left  Hanbury,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Hiss  Galindo ;  1  think  I  can  find  it. — Yes,  this  is  it. 

'  Hanbui?.  May  1,  ISIl. 

'  Tou  aak  for  news  of  us  alL  Don't  you  know  there  is  no 
'news  in  Hanbury  ?  Did  yon  ever  boar  of  an  event  here  ?  Now, 
'if  you  have  aasweved  "Yes,"  in  your  own  mind  to  these 
'  questions,  you  have  foUen  into  my  trap,  and  never  were  more 
'  mistaken  in  your  life.  Hanbury  is  full  of  news  ;  and  we  have 
'  more  events  on  our  hands  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
'  will  take  tlicm  in  the  order  of  the  newspapers — births,  deat^ 

■  and  marriages.  In  ^le  matter  of  births,  Jenny  Lucas  has  had 
'tfrins  not  a  week  ago.  Sadly  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  yonll 
'say.  Very  true  ;  but  dien  ihey  died  ;  so  their  birth  did  not 
'  much  signify.  My  cat  hoe  kittened,  too ;  she  has  had  three 
'kittens,  which  again  you  may  observe  is  too  much  of  a  good 

■  thing  ;  aud  so  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  next  item  uf 
'  intelligence  I  shall  lay  before  you.     Captain  and  Mrs.  J&niM 

■  hove  taken  the  old  bouse  next  Pearson's ;  and  tbc  Loose  is 
'  overrun  with  mice,  which  is  just  as  fortunate  for  me  M  the 
*King  of  Egypt's  rat-riddea  kingdom  was  to  Dick  Whittingtcnb 
'  Formy  cat*H  kittening  decided  nie  to  go  and  callon  thebride^in 
'  hopes  she  wanted  a  cat ;  which  ehe  did  like  a  sensible  Tminn. 
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a  T  do  beliove  una  is,  in  spite  of  Baptism,  Bakors,  Bread,  cind 
'Birmingham,  and  somethiiig  worse  than  all,  which  yon  ehaJl 
'  hear  about,  if  you'll  only  bo  patient.  As  I  had  got  my  best 
'  bonnet  on,  the  one  I  bought  when  poor  Lord  Ludlow  was  last 
'  at  Hanbm'y  in  '99 — I  thought  it  a  great  condeseeHBion  in 
'  myself  (always  rememberiag  the  data  of  the  Galindo  ba- 
'  ronetcy)  to  go  and  call  on  the  bride ;  though  I  don't  think  bo 
'  much  of  mfBelf  in  my  erery-day  clothes,  as  you  know.  But 
'  who  should  I  find  there  but  my  Lady  Ludlow  !  She  looks  as 
'  &aLl  and  dolicate  as  ever,  but  is,  I  think,  in  better  heart  ever 
'  since  that  old  city  merchant  of  a  Hanbury  took  it  into  his  head 

*  that  ho  was  a  cadet  of  the  Hanburjs  of  Ilanbury,  and  left  her 
'  that  handsome  legacy.  I'll  warrant  you  that  the  mortgage  was 
'  paid  o£f  pretty  fast ;  and  Mr.  Homer's  money — or  my  lady's 
'  money,  or  Harry  Gregson'a  money,  call  it  which  you  will — is 
'  invested  in  his  name,  all  right  and  tight ;  and  they  do  talk  of 
'his  being  captain  of  his  school,  or  Grecian,  oi  something,  aaH, 
'  going  to  college,  after  aU  I     Harry  Gregson  the  poach* 

*  Well !  to  be  sure,  we  are  living  in  strange  times  I 

*  But  I  have  not  done  with  the  moFriages  yet.  Captain  James's 
'  is  all  very  well,  but  no  one  eares  for  it  now,  we  ainj  so  fiill  of 
'  Mr.  Gray's.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Gray  is  going  to  be  married, 
'  tmd  to  nobody  else  bnt  my  little  Bossy  !  I  tell  her  she  will 
'  have  to  norse  him  half  the  days  of  her  life,  he  is  such  a  frail 
'little  body.     But  slio  says  she  does  not  care  for  that;  so  that 

*  his  body  holds  his  soul,  it  is  enough  for  her.  She  has  a  good 
'  spirit  and  a  brave  heart,  has  my  Bessy  I  It  is  a  great 
'  advantage  that  she  won't  have  to  mark  her  clothes  over  again  ; 

*  for  when  she  had  knitted  herself  her  last  set  of  stockings,  I 
'  told  her  to  put  G  for  Galindo,  if  she  did  not  choose  to  put  it 

*  for  Gibson,  for  she  should  be  my  child  if  she  was  no  one  else's. 
'  And  now  you  see  it  stands  for  Gray.  So  there  are  two 
'  marriages,  and  what  more  would  you  have  ?  And  she  promises 
'  to  take  another  of  my  kittens. 

'  Now,  as  to  deaths,  old  Farmer  Hale  is  dead — poor  old  man, 
'  I  should  think  bis  wife  thought  it  a  good  riddance,  for  he  beat 
<  bar  every  day  that  he  was  drunk,  and  he  was  never  sober,  in 
•spite  of  Mr.    Gray.     I    don't    think  {as    I   tell  him)   that 

*  Mr.  Gray  would  ever  have  found  courage  to  speak  to  Bessy  as 

*  long  Bs  Farmer  Hale  Lved,  he  took  the  old  gentleman's  sins  so 
'  much  to  lieart,  and  seemod  to  think  it  was  ^  his  fault  for  not 
'  being  able  to  make  a  sinner  into  a  saint.     The  parish  hull  is  M 

^•(lead   too.     I  never  was  so  glad  in  my  life.     But  they  say  wa  M 

^^Wice  to  have  a  new  one  in  his  place.     In  the  meantime  \         H 
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'  ci'oBS  the  common  in  peace,  wfaich  ia  very  conTenient  just  n 
'  when  I  have  bo  often  to  go  to  Mr.  Gray's  to  see  about  furniBliing, 
'  Now  you  tbink  I  have  told  you  all  the  Hanbiiry  news,  don  t 
'  you  ?    Not  BO.     The  very  greatest  thing  of  all  ia  to 

n't  tantalize  yon,  hut  just  out  with  it,  for  yon  would  never 
'  gueaa  it.  My  Lady  Ludlow  has  given  a  party,  just  like  any 
'  plebeian  amongst  ub.  We  had  tea  and  toant  in  the  blue 
'  drawing-room,  old  John  Footman  waitingwithTomDigglea,  the 
'  lad  that  need  to  frighton  away  crows  in  Farmer  Hale's  fields, 
'  following  in  my  lady's  livery,  hair  powdered  and  CTcrytbing. 
'  Mrs.  Modlicott  made  tea  in  my  lady's  own  room.  My  lady 
'  looked  like  a  splendid  fairy  queen  of  mature  ago,  in  block 
'  velvet,  and  the  old  lace,  wbich.  I  have  never  seen  her  wear  before 
16  my  lord's  donth.  But  the  company  ?  you'll  say.  Why,  we 
'  bad  the  parson  of  Clover,  and  the  parson  of  Hoodlei^,  and  the 
'  parson  of  Morribank,  and  the  three  parsoneesea ;  and  Fanner 
'  Donkin,  aud  two  Miss  Doukina ;  and  Mr.  Gray  (of  conree), 
'  and  myself  and  Boasy ;  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  James  ;  yes,  ai 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke ;    think  of  that  I    1  am  not  sure  i. 

*  pBTHona  liked  it ;  but  be  was  there.     For  he  has  been  helping 

'  Captain  James  to  get  my  lady's  land  into  order  ;  and  then  his  - 
'  daughter  married  the  agent ;  and  Mr.  Gray  (who  ought  to 
'  know)  says  tliat,  after  all.  Baptists  are  not  such  bad  people ; 
'  and  Iio  was  right  against  them  at  one  time,  as  yon  may 
'  romomber.  Mi's.  Brooke  is  a  rough  diamond,  to  be  sore. 
'  People  have  said  that  of  me,  I  know.  But,  being  a  GalJndo, 
'  I  leamt  manners  in  my  yonth  and  can  take  them  np  when  I 
'  choose.  But  Mrs.  Brooke  never  learnt  manneirs,  I'll  be  bonnd. 
When  John  Footman  handed  her  the  tray  with  the  tea-cups, 
'  she  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  were  sorely  puzzled  by  that  way 
'  of  going  on.  I  was  sitting  next  to  her,  so  1  pretended  not  to 
'  see  her  perplexity,  and  pnt  her  cream  and  sugar  in  for  her, 
'  and  was  all  ready  to  pop  it  into  her  bands, — when  who  should 
'  come  up,  but  that  impudent  lad  Tom  Digglea  (I  call  him  lad, 
'  for  all  bis  hair  is  powdered,  for  you  know  that  it  is  not  natural 

*  gray  hair),  with  bis  tray  full  of  cakes  and  what  not,  all  ai 
'  as  Mrs.  MedUcott  could  make  them.  By  this  time,  I  should 
'  tell  yon,  all  the  parsonesses  were  looking  at  Mrs.  Brooke,  fui 
'  she  had  shown  her  want  of  breeding  before ;  and  the 
'  parsonesaee,  who  were  just  a  stop  above  her  in  manners,  were 
'  very  mnch  inclined  to  smile  at  her  doings  and  sayings,    Well ! 

*  what  does  she  do,  but  pull  out  a  clean  Bandanna  pocket- 
'  handkerchief,  all  red  and  yellow  silk,  sproad  it  over  her  best 
'  silk  gown  ;  it  was,  like  enough,  a  neiv  one.  for  I  hod  it  from 
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^^*8ttlly,  who  had  it  from  hor  oousin  Molly,  who  is  dttiiy-woman 
'  at  the  Brookes',  that  the  Brookes  were  mighty  set-tip  with  as 

*  mvitotiun  to  drink  tea  at  the  Hull.  There  we  were,  Tom 
'  Digglea  even  on  the  grin  (I  wonder  how  long  it  is  sinte  he  was 
'  own  hrother  to  a  scarecrow,  only  not  so  decently  dreasod)  and 
'  Mrs.  Paraonesa  of  Headleigh,^ — I  forget  her  name,  and  it's  no 
'  matter,  for  she's  an  ill-bred  creature,  I  hope  Besay  will  hehuTQ 
'  herself  better— was  right-down  bursting  with  laughter,  and  aa 
'  near  a  hee-haw  as  ever  a  donkey  was,  when  what  does  my  lady 

*  do  ■?  Ay  1  there's  my  own  dear  Iiady  Lndlow,  God  hlesa  her  1 
'  She  takes  out  her  own  pocket-handkerchief,  all  snowy  cambric, 
'  and  lays  it  softly  down  on  her  velvet  lap,  for  all  the  world  as 
'  if  she  did  it  overy  day  of  her  life,  just  lite  Mrs.  Brooke,  the 
'  baker's  wife  ;  and  when  the  one  got  np  to  shake  the  crnmba 
'  into  the  fire-place,  the  other  did  just  the  same.  But  with  such  a 
'  grace  I  and  such  a  look  at  us  nil  I  Tom  Biggies  went  red  all 
'  over :  and  Mrs.  Forsonese  of  Headleigh  scarce  spoke  for  tho 
'  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  the  tears  caine  into  my  old  silly  eyes  ; 
'  and  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  before  silent  and  awlcward  in  a  way 
'  which  I  tell  Bessy  she  must  cure  him  of,  was  made  bo  happy 

by  this  pretty  action  of  my  lady's,  that  he  talked  away  all  Uie 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  was  the  life  of  the  company. 
'  Oh,  Margaret  Dawson  1  I  sometimes  wonder  if  you're  the 
'  better  off  for  leaving  us.  To  be  sure  you're  with  your  brother, 
'  Mid  blood  is  blood.  But  when  I  look  at  my  lady  and 
"  *  Mr,  Gray,  for  all  they're  so  different,  I  would  not  change  places 
'  with  any  in  England.' 

Alas  1   alas  !  I  never  saw  my  dear  lady  again.     She  died  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  Mr.  Gray  did  not  long 
3  her.     Ab  I  dare  say  you  know,  the  Reverend  Henry 
IB  is  now  vicar  of  Honbrny,  and  his  wife  is  the  daughter 
Gray  and  Miss  Bessy.  ■ 


As  any  one  may  guess,  it  had  taken  Mrs.  Dawson  several 
Monday  evenings  tn  narrate  all  this  history  of  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Miss  Duncan  thought  it  would  he  a  good  exercise  for 
nie,  both  in  memory  and  composition,  to  write  out  on  Tuesday 
mornings  all  tliat  I  had  heard  the  night  before ;  and  thus  it 
come  to  pass  that  I  have  tho  manuscript  of  "  My  Lady  Ludlow  " 
■mw  lying  by  me, 
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Mb,  Daitson  had  often  come  in  and  out  of  tlie  room  during  tlie 
time  that  his  aiater  had  been  telling  us  about  Lady  Lndlow, 
He  would  stop,  and  listen  a  little,  and  smile  or  Eigh  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  Monday  after  the  dear  old  lady  bad  wound  op 
her  tale  (if  tale  it  uuuld  be  called),  we  folt  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  talk  about,  we  had  grown  bo  aoauetomed  to  listen  to  Mib. 
DawBon.  I  remember  I  wae  Baying,  "  Oh,  dear  I  I  wish  some 
one  would  tell  ua  another  etory  I"  when  her  brother  aaid,  u  if 
in  answer  to  my  speech,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  paper  all  Mad; 
for  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  that  porluips  we  might  cam 
to  hear  it  before  it  was  scut  off:  it  was  in  a  great  meason 
eompiled  from  a  French  book,  published  by  one  of  the  Acade- 
mies, and  rather  dry  in  itself;  but  to  which  Mr.  Dawson's 
attention  had  been  directed,  afier  a  tour  he  had  made  in 
England  during  the  past  year,  in  which  ho  had  noticed  small 
walled-up  doors  in  unusual  parts  of  some  old  parish  churches, 
and  had  been  told  that  they  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  some  half-heathen  race,  who,  before  the  days  ot 
gipsies,  held  the  same  outcast  pariah  position  in  most  of  the 
GuuntrieB  of  western  Eniope.  Mr.  DawBon  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  French  book  which  he  named,  as  containing  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  this  myeterioufi  race,  iite 
Cagots.  I  did  not  think  I  should  like  hearing  this  paper  u 
much  aa  a  story ;  but,  of  course,  as  he  meant  it  kindly,  wo 
were  bound  to  submit,  and  I  found  it,  on  the  whole, 
interesting  than  I  anticipated. 
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Wb  have  our  prejudicee  m  England,  Or,  if  that  assertion 
oSbnde  any  of  my  readers,  I  will  modify  it :  wo  hove  had  our 
prejudices  in  England.  We  have  tortured  Jowb  ;  we  hayo  bomt 
OaUioliu  aud  ProteEtante,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  witches  and 
wizards.  We  have  satirized  Puritans,  and  we  have  dresaed-up 
Guys.  But,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  so  bad  as  our 
Continental  friends.  To  be  sure,  our  insular  position  has  kept 
UB  free,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  the  inioads  of  alien  races ; 
who,  driven  from  one  loud  of  refuge,  steal  into  another  equally 
nnwilling  to  receiTe  them ;  and  where,  for  long  centuries,  their 
presence  is  barely  endured,  and  no  pains  is  taken  to  conceal 
the  ropngnonce  which  the  natives  of  '■  pure  blood  "  esperience 
towards  them. 

There  yet  remains  a  remnant  of  the  miserable  people  called 
G^ots  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  in  the  Landes  near 
Bourdeanx ;  and,  Btretching  up  on  the  west  side  of  France, 
their  numbers  become  larger  in  Lower  Brittany.  Even  now, 
the  origin  of  these  families  is  a  word  of  shame  to  them  among 
their  neighbours;  although  they  are  protected  by  the  law, 
which  confirmed  IJiem  in  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Before  then  they  had  lived,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  isolated  from  all  those  who  boasted  of  pure 
blood,  and  they  had  been,  all  this  time,  oppressed  by  cruel 
local  edicts.  They  were  tndy  what  they  were  popularly  called. 
The  Accursed  Bace. 

All  distinct  traces  of  their  origin  are  lost.  Even  at  the  close 
of  that  period  which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  this  was  a 
problem  which  no  one  could  solve ;  and  as  the  troces,  which 
even  then  were  fiiint  and  uncertain,  have  vanished  away  one  by 
one,  it  is  a  complete  mystery  at  the  present  day.  Why  they 
were  nccnrsed  in  the  first  instance,  why  isolated  from  their 
kind,  no  one  knows.  From  the  earliest  accounts  of  their  state 
that  are  yet  remaining  to  us,  it  seems  that  the  names  which 
~  e  eacfa  other  were  ignored  by  the  population  they  lived 


w 
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ainongat,  who  epoke  of  them  ae  Creetiaa,  or  Cagots,  just 
speak  of  animals  by  their  generic  nomeE.  Their  houses  or  hata 
were  always  placed  ot  aomo  distance  out  of  the  Tillages  of  tlffl 
country-folk,  who  unwillingly  called  in  the  servicea  of  tba 
Cagota  as  carpenters,  or  tilers,  or  slaters — trades  which  Beemed 
appropriated  by  this  unfortimate  race — who  were  f6rbidden  to 
occupy  land,  or  to  bear  arms,  the  UBual  ocouxiations  of  those 
times.  They  hod  some  small  right  of  pasturage  on  the  common 
lands,  and  in  the  forests :  but  the  number  of  their  cattle  and 
live-stack  was  strictly  limited  by  the  earliest  laws  relating 
to  the  Cagots.  They  were  forbidden  by  one  act  to  have  mor« 
than  twenty  sheep,  a  pig,  a  ram,  and  six  geese.  The-  pig  was 
to  be  fattened  and  killed  for  winter  food ;  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  was  to  clothe  them ;  bnt  if  the  said  sheep  hod  lambe, 
they  were  forbidden  to  eat  thorn.  Their  only  privilege  arising 
from  this  inorease  was,  that  they  might  choose  out  tbo  strongest 
and  finest  in  preference  to  keeping  the  old  shoep.  At  Martin- 
mas the  authorities  of  the  commune  came  round,  and  coimt«d 
over  the  stock  of  each  Oagot.  Jf  he  hod  more  than  his  appointed 
numbor,  tbey  were  forfeited;  half  went  to  the  commune,  and 
half  to  the  baillie,  or  chief  magistrato  of  the  commime.  The 
poor  beasts  were  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  common  land 
which  they  might  stray  over  in  search  of  gross.  While  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  might  wander  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  the  sweetest  herbage,  the  deepest 
shade,  or  the  coolest  pool  in  which  to  stand  on  the  hcit  days, 
and  lazily  switch  their  dappled  sides,  the  Cagot  sheep  and  jng 
bad  to  learn  imaginary  bounds,  beyond  which  if  they  strayed, 
any  one  might  snap  them  np,  and  Vill  them,  reserving  a  part  of 
the  flesh  for  his  own  use,  but  graciously  restoring  the  inferior 
parts  to  their  original  owner.  Any  damage  done  by  the  sheep 
was,  however,  fairly  appraised,  and  the  Cagot  paid  no  more  fear 
it  than  any  other  inn.Ti  would  have  done. 

Did  a  Cagot  leave  his  poor  cabin,  and  venture  into  the  town^ 
even  to  render  services  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  his  tiada 
be  was  bidden,  by  all  the  municipal  laws,  to  stand  by  and 
remember  his  rude  old  stat«.  In  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  large  districts  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees — in 
all  that  part  of  Bpain^ — they  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  j 
anything  eatable,  to  walk  in  the  middle  (esteemed  the  better) 
part  of  the  streots,  to  come  within  the  gates  before  sunrise^  or 
to  be  found  after  sunset  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  Bnt 
still,  as  the  Cagots  were  good-looking  men,  and  (although  they 
bore  certain  natural  mark*)  of  their  ca^te,  of  whicii  I  shall  speu 
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by-tmd-by)  wi:iro  not  easily  distingniehed  by  CBtmal  pQesors-I 
£rom  utLer  men,  they  were  compelled  to  wear  eome  distinctive 
pecnlinrity  which  shonld  arrest  the  eye;  and,  in  the  greoter 
nninber  of  towns,  it  was  decreed  that  the  outward  eign  of  a 
Cagot  Hhauld  he  s  piece  of  red  cloth  eewed  conspicuously  on 
the  front  of  hie  dress.  In  other  towns,  the  mark  of  Cagoterie 
woe  the  foot  of  a  dock  at  a  goose  hnng  over  their  left  Ehonlder, 
so  u  to  be  seen  by  imy  one  meeting  them.  After  a,  time,  the 
mure  convenient  liadge  of  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  oat  ont  in  the 
shape  of  a  dnck'a  foot,  was  adopted.  If  any  Cngot  was  found 
ID  tmy  tows  or  village  without  his  badge,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  sous,  and  to  lose  his  dresB.  He  was  expected  to  Bhrinlc 
away  &om  any  passer-by,  for  fear  that  tlioir  clothes  should 
touch  eoch  other ;  or  else  to  stand  still  in  some  corner  or  hy- 
place.  If  the  Cagota  were  thirsty  during  the  days  which  they 
pasBod  in  those  towns  where  their  presence  was  barely  suffered, 
they  had  no  means  of  ([uenching  their  thirst,  for  they  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  the  little  cabarets  or  taverns.  Even  the 
water  gushing  out  of  the  common  fountain  was  prohibited 
tliem.  Far  nway,  in  their  own  squahd  village,  there  wa 
Cagot  fountain,  aud  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  of  any 
water,  A  Cagut  woman  having  to  make  purchases  in  the  toi 
was  liable  to  be  flogged  out  of  it  if  she  went  to  buy  anythi  ^ 
except  on  a  Monday — a  day  on  which  all  other  people  who 
conld,  kept  their  houses  for  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
accursed  race. 

In  the  Pays  Basque,  the  prejudices — and  for  some  time  the 
laws — ran  stronger  against  them  than  any  which  I  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  The  Basque  Ci^ot  was  not  allowed  to  possess 
aheep.  He  might  keep  a  pig  for  provision,  but  his  pig  had  no 
right  of  pasturage.  He  might  cut  and  carry  grass  for  the  ass, 
which  was  the  only  other  animal  he  was  permitted  to  own ;  and 
&i»  ass  was  permitted,  because  its  existenoe  was  ratliei  an 
advantage  to  the  oppressor,  who  constantly  availed  himself  of 
the  Cagot's  mechanical  skill,  and  was  glad  to  have  bitu  and  his 
tools  easily  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  racQ  was  repulsed  by  the  State.  Under  the  small  local 
govemmeitts  they  could  hold  no  post  whatsoever.  And  they 
were  barely  tolerated  hy  the  Church,  although  they  were  good 
Catholics,  aud  Eealons  frequenters  of  the  mass.  They  might 
imly  entco*  the  churches  by  a  small  door  eot  ajMirt  for  them, 
tinongh  which  no  one  of  the  pure  race  ever  passed.  This  door 
was  low,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  make  an  obeisance.  It  wu 
OocasioiuUly  surrounded  hy  sculpture,  which  invariably  repr&- 
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Bcnted  an  oak-brancli  with  a  dove  above  it.  When  they  wen 
once  in,  they  might  not  go  to  the  holy  water  naed  by  others. 
They  hftil  a  b^nitier  of  their  own :  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
shore  in  tbe  coiiBecrated  bread  when  that  was  handed  round  to 
the  beliovora  of  the  pure  race.  The  Cagote  stood  afar  off,  n 
the  door.  There  were  certain  bonndaries — im^nary  lines — 
on  the  nave  and  in  the  ialea  which  they  might  not  pass.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  more  tolerant  of  the  Pyrcnean  villages,  the  blessed 
bread  was  offered  to  the  Cagota,  the  priest  standing  on  one  side 
of  the  boundary,  and  giving  the  pieoea  of  bread  on  a  long  wooden 
fork  to  each  poreon  successively. 

When  the  Oagot  died,  he  was  interred  apart,  in  a  plot  ol 
bnrying-groDnd  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery.  Under  such 
laws  and  prescriptions  as  I  have  described,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  generally  too  poor  to  have  much  property  for  his  children 
to  inherit ;  but  certain  descriptions  of  it  wore  forfeited  to  the 
commune.  The  only  poBSession  which  all  who  were  not  of  1* 
own  race  rofusod  to  touch,  was  hie  furniture.  That  was  tainted, 
infections,  unclean — fit  for  none  but  Cngota, 

When  such  were,  for  at  least  three  centuries,  the  provaleut 
nsi^es  and  opinions  with  regard  to  this  oppressed  race,  it  is  not 
suprising  that  we  read  of  occaaionol  outbursts  of  ferociouB  vio- 
lence on  their  part.  In  the  Basaes-Pyren^os,  for  inataitce,  it  ifl 
only  about  a  hundred  years  since,  that  the  Cagots  of  KeboDOhM 
rose  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Lonrdes,  and  got  the  bettor  of  thorn,  by  their  magical  powers,  aa  it 
is  said.  The  people  of  Lonrdes  were  conquered  and  Blain,  and 
their  ghastly,  bloody  heoda  served  the  triumphant  Cagots  for  balls 
to  play  at  ninepins  with  1  The  local  parliaments  hod  begnn,  l^ 
this  time,  to  perceive  how  oppressive  was  the  ban  of  public  opinion 
under  which  the  Ongots  lay,  and  were  not  inclined  to  enforce  too 
severe  a  punishment.  Accordingly,  the  decree  of  the  parliaraent 
of  Toulouse  condemned  only  the  leading  Cagots  concerned  in  thit 
a&ay  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  henceforward  and  for  ever  no 
Cagot  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  town  of  Lourdes  by  any 
gate  but  that  called  Capdet-pourtot :  they  were  only  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  under  the  rain-gutters,  and  noitJier  to  sit,  eat,  nor  drink 
in  the  town.  If  they  fooled  in  observing  any  of  these  mlee,  tho 
parliament  decreed,  in  the  spirit  of  Shylock,  that  the  disobedient 
Cagots  should  have  two  strips  of  flesh,  weighing  never  more 
than  two  ounces  a-piece,  cut  out  from  each  side  of  their  spinel. 

In  tbe  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  eon- 
■idered  no  more  a  crime  to  kill  a  Cagot  than  to  destroy  obnosioiiB 
"  >f  Cagots,"  as  tbe  old  accounts  phrase  it,  hid 
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BBsembled  in  a  deHertod  castle  of  Maurezin,  abont  the  year  ax- 
teen  hundred ;  and,  ceitainlj,  they  made  themselves  not  very 
agreeable  neighbours,  ae  tbey  seemed  to  onjoy  their  reputation 
of  magicians ;  and,  by  some  acoustic  secrets  which  were  known 
to  them,  all  sorts  of  moaniugs  and  groanings  were  heard  in  the 
neighbouring  foreBts,  very  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  good  people 
of  the  pure  race ;  who  could  not  cut  off  a  withered  branch  for 
firewood,  but  some  unearthly  Bound  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  nor 
dmJc  water  which  was  not  poisoned,  because  the  Cagots  would 
pereist  in  filling  their  pitdiera  at  the  same  running  stream. 
Added  to  these  grieyonces,  the  vsrioas  pilferings  perpetually 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  made  tbo  inhabitants  of  the 
■r^aeent  towns  and  homletB  believe  that  they  had  a  veiy  snffi- 
dent  cause  for  wishing  to  murder  all  the  Cagots  in  the  Qifiteau 
de  Uauvezin.  But  it  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  only 
BCceBsible  by  a  drawbridge ;  besides  which,  the  Cagots  were 
fifiroe  and  vigilant.  Some  one,  however,  proposed  to  get  into 
fheir  confidence ;  and  for  this  pnrpoee  he  pretended  to  fall  ill 
close  to  their  path,  so  that  on  returning  to  their  stronghold 
th^  perceived  bim,  and  took  him  in,  restored  him  to  health, 
and  made  a  fi-iend  of  him.  One  day,  when  they  were  all  playing 
■t  ninepins  in  the  woods,  their  tjoacherous  friend  left  the  party 
on  pretence  of  being  thirsty,  and  went  back  into  the  castle, 
drawing  up  the  bridge  after  he  hod  passed  over  it,  and  so 
cutting  off  their  moans  of  escape  into  safety.  Then,  going  np  _ 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  castle,  he  blew  a  bom,  and  the  pnraJ 
race,  who  were  lying  in  wait  on  the  watch  for  some  such  signal,'  ■ 
fell  upon  the  Cagots  at  tboir  games,  and  slew  them  all.  For 
this  murder  I  find  no  punishment  decreed  in  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  or  elsewhere. 

As  any  intormmriago  with  the  pure  race  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  ae  there  wore  books  kept  in  every  commune  in 
which  the  names  and  babitationB  of  the  reputed  Cagots  were 
written,  these  unfortunate  people  had  no  hope  of  ever  becoming 
blended  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Did  a  Cagot  marriage 
take  place,  the  couple  were  serenaded  with  satirical  songs. 
They  also  had  minstrels,  and  many  of  their  romances  are  still 
current  in  Brittany ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
reprisals  of  satire  or  abuse.  Their  disposition  was  amiable, 
and  their  intelligence  great.  Indeed,  it  required  both  these 
qualities,  and  their  great  love  of  mechanical  labour,  to  make 
tiifiir  lives  tolerable. 

At  last,  tbey  began  to  petition  that  they  might  receive  soma 
"°'"    "    1  from  the  laws;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven* B 
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teentb  century,  the  judicial  power  took  their  aide.  But  they 
gained  little  by  thie.  Law  could  not  prevail  againet  eastaia : 
and,  in  the  ten  or  twenty  years  just  preceding  the  first  fVencli 
rerolntioii,  the  prejudice  in  France  against  the  Cagote  amounted 
to  fierce  and  poBitive  abhorrence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  the  Cagots  of 
Navarre  complained  to  the  Pope,  that  they  were  excluded  fron 
the  fellowship  of  men,  and  accnrsed  by  the  Chnrcb,  because  their 
anceetore  hod  given  help  to  a  certain  Oonnt  Baymond  of  TonlouM 
in  bia  revolt  against  the  Holy  See.  They  entreated  bis  bolinea 
not  to  visit  upon  them  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  The  Pope  issued 
a  bull' — on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  fifteen  Lnndred  and  fifteen — 
ordering  them  to  be  well-treated  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  eame 
privileges  as  other  men.  He  charged  Don  Juan  de  Santa  Uaria 
of  Fampeluna  to  see  to  the  execution  of  this  bull.  Bnt  Dcki  Jnan 
was  elow  to  help,  and  the  poor  Spanish  Csgots  grew  impatient, 
and  resolved  to  try  the  eecular  power.  They  accordingly  applied 
to  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  and  were  opposed  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.  First,  it  was  stated  that  their  ancestors  had  bad 
"nothing  to  do  with  Eftymond  Count  of  Toulouse,  or  with  any 
sncb  knightly  personage ;  that  they  were  in  tact  descendants  at 
Gehazi,  servant  of  Elisha  (second  book  of  Kings,  fifth  chapter, 
twenty-seventh  verse),  who  had  been  accursed  by  his  master  for 
his  frand  upon  Naaman,  and  doomed,  he  and  his  desc^idants,  to 
be  lepers  for  evermore.  Name,  Cagots  or  Gaheta ;  <]«boti^ 
Geliazites.  What  can  be  more  clear  ?  And  if  that  is  not  enongb, 
end  you  tell  us  that  the  Cagots  are  not  lepers  now ;  we  reply  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  leprosy,  one  perceptible  and  the  other 
imperceptible,  even  to  the  person  suffering  from  it.  Besides,  it 
is  the  country  talk,  that  where  the  Gagot  treads,  the  grass  vrithera, 
proving  the  unnatural  heat  of  his  body.  Many  credible  and  trnat- 
worthy  witnesses  will  also  tell  you  that,  if  a  Cagot  holds  a 
freshly-gathered  apple  in  his  hand,  it  will  shrivel  and  wither  op 
in  an  hour's  time  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  kept  for  a  wholo 
winter  in  a  dry  room.  They  are  bom  with  tails ;  although  tliA 
parents  are  owming  enough  to  pinch  them  off  immediately.  Do 
yoQ  doubt  this  ?  If  it  is  not  true,  why  do  the  children  of  the  pom 
race  delight  in  sewing  on  sheep's  tails  to  the  dress  of  any  Cagot 
who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  as  not  to  perceive  them  ?  And 
their  bodily  smell  is  so  horrible  and  detestable  that  it  showslhat 
they  must  be  heretics  of  some  vile  and  pernicious  description,  for 
do  we  not  rend  of  the  inconso  of  good  workers,  and  the  &ugruiM 
of  holiness  ?" 

Sncb  were  literally  the  arguments  by  which  the  Cagots  w<n 
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thiown  back  into  a  woraa  position  than  over,  ae  far  as  regerdi 
their  rights  aa  citizens.  The  Pope  insisted  that  thej  should 
receiye  all  their  eccleHisBtical  priyilegeB.  The  Spanish  priests 
said  nothing;  but  tacitly  refused  to  allow  the  Cagots  to  mingle 
with  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  either  dead  or  alive.  The  aconrsed 
zace  obtained  laws  in  their  fiivour  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  which,  however,  there  was  no  one  to  carry  into  effect.  As 
a  sort  of  revenge  for  their  want  of  snhmiaBioii,  and  for  their 
impertinence  in  daring  to  complain,  their  tools  were  all  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  local  authorities ;  an  old  man  and  all  his 
funily  died  of  starvation,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  &fii. 

They  could  not  emigrate.  Even  to  remove  their  poor  mud 
bttbitatione,  from  one  spot  to  another,  excited  anger  oud  suspicioo . 
To  be  sure,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  Spanish 
government  ordered  the  alcaldes  to  search  out  cdl  the  Cagots, 
and  to  expel  them  before  two  months  had  expired,  under  pain  of 
having  fifty  ducats  to  pay  for  every  Cagot  remaining  in  Spain  at 
the  expiration  of  that  t;me.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  rose 
np  and  flogged  out  any  of  the  miserable  race  who  might  bo  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  bat  the  French  were  on  their  guard  against  this 
enforoed  Irruption,  and  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  Eiance, 
Numbers  were  hunted  up  into  the  inhospitable  Pyrenees,  and 
there  died  of  starvation,  oi  became  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  They 
were  obliged  to  wear  both  gloves  and  shoes  wlien  they  were  thus 
put  to  flight,  otherwise  the  stones  and  herbage  they  trod 
and  the  balustrades  of  the  bridges  that  they  handled  in  croi 
would,  according  to  popular  belief,  have  become  poisonooe. 

And  all  this  time,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  disgusting 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  this  unfortunate  people.  There  was 
nothing  about  them  to  countenance  the  idea  of  their  being  lepers 
— the  most  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  the  abhorrence  in 
which  they  were  held.  They  were  repeatedly  examined  by  learned 
doctors,  whose  experiments,  althon^  singular  and  rude,  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  humanity.  For  instance,  the 
surgeoia  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  sixteen  hundred,  bled  twenty- 
two  Cagots,  in  order  to  examine  and  analyze  their  blood.  Tboy 
were  young  and  healthy  people  of  both  sexes ;  and  tlio  doctors 
seem  to  have  expected  that  they  shoold  have  been  able  to  extract 
sorae  new  kind  of  salt  from  their  blood  which  might  account  for 
the  wonderful  heat  of  their  bodies.  But  their  blo^  was  jnst  like 
that  of  other  people.  Some  of  these  medical  men  have  left  us  a 
description  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  unfortunate  race,  at 
B  timfi  when  they  were  more  numerous  and  leas  intermixed  than 
they  are  now.     The  families  existing  in  the  south  and  west  of 
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France,  who  are  reputed  to  be  of  Cagot  descent  at  this  daj,  ai^ 
like  their  uicGBtorB,  tail,  htrgelj  made,  and  powerAil  in  frame; 
fair  and  ruddj  in  complexion,  with  graj-btue  eyes,  in  which  soma 
obeerverB  see  a  pensive  heavinesB  of  look.  Their  lipe  are  thick, 
bat  well-formed.  Some  of  the  reports  name  their  sad  expression 
of  countenance  with  surprise  and  suspicion — "  Thej  are  not  gaj, 
like  other  folk,"  The  wonder  would  be  if  they  were.  Dr.  Gnyon, 
the  medical  man  of  the  last  century  who  has  loft  the  clearest 
report  on  the  health  of  the  Oagots,  speaks  of  the  vigorooe  old  age 
they  attain  to.  In  one  family  alone,  be  found  a  man  of  serenty- 
fonr  years  of  age ;  a  woman  as  old,  gathering  cherries ;  end 
another  woman,  aged  eighty-three,  was  lying  on  the  gross,  haring 
her  hair  combed  by  her  great-grandchildren.  Dr.  Guyon  and 
other  Burgeons  ezaimned  into  the  sabject  of  the  horribly  infections 
smell  which  the  Cagote  were  said  to  leave  bohind  thom,  and  upon 
everything  they  touched ;  bnt  they  could  perceive  nothing  unusual 
on  this  head.  They  also  examined  their  ears,  which  according 
to  common  belief  (a  belief  existing  to  this  da^,  were  differently 
shaped  from  those  of  other  people ;  being  round  snd  gristly,  with- 
out the  lobe  of  flesh  into  whicli  the  car-ring  is  instirted.  Tliey 
decided  that  most  of  the  Cagote  whom  they  examined  hod  the 
ears  of  this  round  shape  ;  but  they  gravely  added,  that  they  saw 
no  reason  why  this  should  exclude  them  from  the  good-will  o' 
men,  and  trom  the  power  of  holding  office  in  Church  and  State. 
They  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  children  of  the  towns  ran  baaing 
after  any  Cagot  who  hod  beon  compelled  to  come  into  the  streets 
to  make  purchases,  in  allusion  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  shape  of 
the  ear,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ears  of  the  sheep  u 
they  are  cut  by  the  shepherds  in  this  district.  Dr.  Qnyon  names 
the  case  of  a  beautiful  Cagot  girl,  who  sang  most  sweetly,  utd 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  sing  canticles  in  the  organ-loA.  The 
organist,  more  musician  tjutu  bigot,  allowed  her  to  come;  but  die 
indignant  congregation,  finding  out  whence  proceeded  that  clear, 
fresh  voice,  mslied  up  to  the  orgnn-loft,  and  chased  the  giri 
out,  bidding  her  "  remember  her  ears,'*  and  not  commit  the  sacn- 
lege  of  singing  praises  to  God  along  with  the  pure  race. 

But  this  meditiol  report  of  Dr.  Guyon's — bringing  {acta  and 
arguments  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  phyacd 
reason  why  the  Cagots  should  not  bo  received  on  terms  of  soci^ 
equality  by  the  rest  of  the  world — did  no  more  for  his  olienli 
than  the  legal  decrees  promulgated  two  centuries  before  had  d< " " 
The  French  proved  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  Sudibrafl — 

He  ttiat'B  convinced  aeninet  big  will 

Id  pf  tha  ainie  opinioD  etill. 
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And,  indeed,  the  being  convinced  by  Dr.  Guyon  tbiit  ttoy  onght 
to  receive  Cagote  hs  fellow-creatures,  onlymode  them  more  rabid 
in  doclBiing  tLat  they  would  not.  One  or  two  little  occmreDces 
which  uro  recorded,  Ehow  tlmt  the  bitterness  of  the  repugnance 
to  the  Cagots  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  just  preceding  the  firgt 
French  revolution.  There  was  a  M.  d'Abedos,  the  curate  of 
Lourboe,  and  brother  to  the  Beignour  of  the  neighbouring  castle, 
who  WBB  living  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty ;  he  waa  well- 
Mhicated  for  the  time,  a  travelled  man,  and  eessible  and  moderate 
in  bU  respects  but  that  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  Cagots :  he  would 
insolt  them  from  the  very  ultai',  colling  out  to  them,  bb  they  etood 
s&r  o^  "  Oh  I  ye  Cagots,  damned  for  evermore  1"  One  day,  a 
b^-blind  Cogot  stumbled  and  touched  the  censer  borne  before 
this  Abbfi  de  Lonrbes.  He  was  immediately  turoed  out  of  thu 
ohnrch,  and  forbidden  ever  to  ro-entor  it.  One  does  not  know 
how  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  very  brother  of  this  bigoted 
abb4,  the  seigneur  of  the  village,  went  and  nmrricd  a  Cagot  girl ; 
bnt  8o  it  was,  and  the  abbe  brought  a  legal  process  against  him, 
and  had  his  estates  token  from  hirn,  solely  on  acoouiit  of  his 
marriage,  which  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  Cagot,  against 
whom  the  old  law  was  still  in  force.  The  descendanta  of  this 
Seigneur  de  Lourbes  are  simple  peaBonts  at  this  very  day,woik- 
ing  on  the  lands  which  belonged  to  their  grandfather. 

This  prejudice  against  mixed  maiTJages  remained  prevalent 
nntil  very  lately.  The  tradition  of  the  Cagot  descent  lingered 
vnong  the  people,  long  after  the  laws  gainst  the  accursed  race 
were  abolished,  A  Breton  girl,  within  the  last  lew  years,  having 
two  lovers  each  of  reputed  Cagot  descent,  employed  a  notary  to 
examine  their  pedigrees,  and  see  which  of  the  two  had  least  Cagot 
in  him ;  and  to  that  one  she  gave  her  hand.     In  Brittany  the 

Srejudice  seems  to  have  been  more  virulent  than  anywhere  else. 
C.  Bmile  Sonvestre  records  proofs  of  the  hatred  home  to  them 
in  Brittany  so  recently  as  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-live. 
Just  lately  a  baker  at  Hcnnebon,  having  married  a  girl  of  Cagot 
descent,  lost  all  hia  custom.  Tlie  godfather  and  godmother  of 
a  Cagot  child  became  Cagots  themselves  by  the  Breton  laws, 
mileGB,  indeed,  the  poor  little  baby  died  before  attaining  a  certain 
nimiber  of  days.  They  had  to  eat  the  hutchere'  meat  condemned 
as  unhealthy ;  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they  were  considered 
to  have  a  right  to  every  cut  Inef  turned  upside  down,  with  its 
cot  side  towards  the  door,  ani.  .jiight  enter  any  house  in  which 
they  saw  a  loaf  in  this  position,  and  carry  it  away  with  them. 
About  thirtj  years  ago,  there  was  the  skeleton  of  a  haud  bauj ' 
^^"  ■"    '       'a  Breton  church  near  Quimperle,  and 
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tradition  was,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  rich  Ct^ot  who  had  dmi 
to  take  holy  water  out  of  the  usual  b^nitier,  some  time  at  the 
begioniiig  of  the  reigs  of  Louis  the  Sixteeath ;  which  an  i^ 
BoMier  witnesaing,  he  lay  in  wait,  and  the  next  time  the  ofiender 
approached  the  b^nitier  he  cnt  off  hiB  hanil,  and  hnng  it  up,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  as  an  offeiing  to  the  patrun  saint  of  the  chimh. 
The  poor  Cagots  in  Brittany  petitioned  iigainst  their  opprobiioos 
name,  and  begged  to  be  distingiuBhod  by  the  appelation  of  Malan- 
drina.  To  English  eats  one  is  mach  the  same  as  the  other,  »b 
neither  conTeye  any  meaning  ;  but,  to  this  day,  the  descendants 
of  the  Cagots  do  nut  like  to  have  this  name  applied  to  them,  pre- 
ferring  that  of  Malandrin. 

The  French  Cagots  tried  to  destroy  all  the  records  of  their 
pariah  descent,  in  the  oonunotiona  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-niuQ ;  bnt  if  writings  have  disappeared,  the  tradition  yet 
remains,  and  points  out  such  and  such  a  &mily  as  Cagot,  or 
Uolandrin,  or  Oiselier,  according  to  the  old  terms  of  abhorrence. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  learned  men  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  nniTersal  repugnance  in  which  this  well-made, 
powerful  race  are  held.  Some  say  that  the  antipathy  to  them 
took  its  rise  in  the  days  when  leprosy  was  a  dreadfully  preTsleut 
disease  ;  and  that  the  Cagots  are  more  liable  than  any  other  men 
to  a  kind  of  skin  disease,  not  precisely  leprosy,  bnt  resembling 
it  in  some  of  its  symptons ;  such  as  dead  wlutoness  of  compleuon, 
and  swellings  of  the  &oe  and  extremities.  There  was  also  some 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Jewish  custom  in  respect  to  lepers,  in 
the  habit  of  the  people ;  who  on  meeting  a  Cagot,  called  out, 
"  Cagote  1  Cagote  ?"  to  which  they  were  bound  to  reply,  "  Porlota ! 
perlute  !"  Iieprosy  is  not  properly  an  infectious  complaint,  in 
spite  of  the  horror  in  which  the  Cagot  fumitnre,  and  the  clstb 
woven  by  them,  are  held  in  some  places ;  the  disorder  is  heredi- 
tary, and  hence  (say  thia  body  of  wise  men,  who  have  troubled 
themselves  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Cngoterie)  the  reasonable- 
ness and  the  justice  of  preventing  any  mixed  marriagee,  by  whioli 
this  terrible  tendency  to  leprous  complaints  might  be  spread  &r 
and  wide.  Another  authority  says,  that  though  the  Cagota  an 
fine-looking  men,  hard-working,  and  good  mechanics,  yet  \iiBJ 
bear  in  their  faces,  and  show  in  their  actions,  reasons  for  the 
detestation  in  which  they  are  hold :  their  glance,  if  you  meet  U. 
is  the  jettatura,  or  evil-eye,  and  they  are  spiteful,  and  omel,  uu! 
deceitful  above  aU  other  men.  All  those  qualities  they  doBW 
from  their  ancestor  Qehozi,  the  servant  of  Elisho,  together  wilb 
their  tendency  to  leprosy. 

Agiiin,  it  is  said  that  Uiey  ore  descended  &om  the  Arias  Gotbt 
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Iiangnedoo,  after  ttteii  defeat  bj  King  Clovia,  oa  condition  thnt 
they  abjured  their  heresy,  and  kept  theniBelveH  separate  from  all 
other  men  for  ever.  The  princijial  reason  alleged  in  support  of 
this  Hnpposition  of  their  Gothie  descent,  is  tho  specious  one  of 
derivation, — Chiene  Gots,  Cans  Gots,  Cagots,  equivalent  to  Dogs 
of  Goths. 

Again,  they  were  thought  to  be  Saracens,  coming  from  Syria, 
In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  was  the  belief  that  all  Cagota  were 
possessed  by  a  horrible  smell.  The  Lombarde,  also,  were  an 
unfragrant  race,  or  so  reputed  among  the  Italians:  witness  Pope 
Stephen's  letter  to  Charlemagne,  diasiiading  him  from  marrying 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Didier,  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombarda 
boasted  of  Eastern  descent,  and  were  noisome.  The  Cagots  were 
noisome,  and  therefore  must  be  of  Eastern  descent.  What  could 
be  clearer  ?  In  addition,  there  was  the  proof  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  Oagot,  which  those  maintaining  the  opinion  of  their 
Saracen  descent  held  to  be  Chiens,  or  Chasseurs  des  G  ots,  because 
the  Saracens  chased  the  Goths  out  of  Spain.  Moreover,  the 
Saracens  were  originally  Mahometans,  and  as  such  oblii 
bathe  seven  times  «-day  :  whence  the  badge  of  the  duck' 
A  duck  was  a  water-bird :  Mahometans  bathed  in  the 
Proof npon  proof! 

In  Brittany  the  common  idea  was,  they  were  of  Jewish 
descent.  Their  nnpleasant  smell  was  again  pressed  into  service. 
The  Jews,  it  was  well  known,  had  this  physical  infirmity,  which 
might  be  cured  either  by  bathing  in  a  certain  fountain  in  Egypt 
— which  was  a  long  way  from  Brittany — or  by  anointing  them- 
selves with  the  blood  of  a  Christian  child.  Blood  gashed  out  of 
the  body  of  every  Cagot  on  Good  Friday.  No  wonder,  if  they 
were  of  Jewish  descent.  It  was  the  only  way  of  accounting  for 
80  portentous  a  fact.  Again ;  the  Cagots  were  capital  carpenfers, 
which  gave  the  Bretons  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  ances- 
tors were  the  very  Jews  who  made  the  cross.  When  first  the 
tide  of  emigration  set  frum  Brittany  to  America,  the  oppressed 
Cagots  crowded  to  the  ports,  seeking  to  go  to  some  new  country, 
where  their  race  might  be  unknown.  Here  was  another  proof  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham  and  his  nomadic  people ;  and,  the 
forty  years'  wondering  in  the  wilderness  and  the  Wandering  Jew 
himself  were  pressed  into  the  service  to  prove  that  the  Cagcits 
derived  their  restlesaness  and  love  of  change  from  their  aneestors, 
the  Jews.     The  Jews,  also,  practised  arts-magic,  and  the  Cagots 
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tliey  had  been  previously  eDchantod— made  hollow  roclta  aiu 
give  out  etnuige  and  imeartlily  nuiaes,  and  sold  the  magical  Lei4j 
called  bon-snccee.  It  is  true  enough  that,  in  all  the  early  acts 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  laws  apply  to  Jews  as  to 
Oagots,  and  the  appellations  eeem  used  indiscriminately ;  but  their 
&ir  complesiona,  their  remarkable  devotion  to  all  the  oereinoniM 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  many  other  circumstaDceB,  conspire 
to  forhid  our  believing  them  to  be  of  Hebrew  deBcent. 

Another  very  plausible  idea  is,  that  they  are  the  deecendajitB 
ot  unfortunate  individunlB  afflicted  with  goitres,  which  is,  even 
to  this  day,  not  mi  uncommon  disorder  in  the  gorges  and  valleys 
of  the  PyreneoB.  Bomo  havo  oven  derived  the  word  goitre  from 
Got,  or  Goth ;  but  their  name,  Crestia,  is  not  unlike  Cretin, 
and  the  some  symptoms  of  idiotism  were  not  unueual  among 
the  Cagots ;  although  sometimes,  if  old  tradition  is  to  be  credited, 
their  malady  of  the  brain  took  rather  the  form  of  violent  delirinm, 
which  attacked  them  at  new  and  full  moons.  Then  the  work- 
men laid  doivn  their  tools,  and  rushed  off  &om  their  labour  to 
play  mad  pranks  up  and  down  the  country.  Perpetual  motion 
was  requi^  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  fury  that  seized  upon  the 
Cagots  at  such  times.  In  this  desire  for  rapid  movement,  the 
attack  resembled  the  Ifeapoliten  tarantella ;  while  in  the  mad 
deeds  tlioy  performed  during  such  attacks,  they  were  not  Tralike 
the  northern  Berserker.  In  Beam  especially,  those  sufferiDg 
from  this  mndnosa  were  dreaded  by  the  pure  race  ;  the  Bearnaifl, 
going  to  cut  their  wooden  clogs  in  the  great  forests  that  lay 
around  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  feared  above  all  things  to  go 
too  near  the  periods  when  the  Cagoutelle  seized  on  the  oppressed 
andaccuTsed  people;  from  whom  it  was  then  the  oppreBeors' turn 
to  fly.  A  man  was  living  within  the  memory  of  some,  who  had 
married  a  Ci^ot  wife  ;  he  used  to  bent  her  right  soundly  when 
he  saw  the  first  symptoms  of  the  Cagoutelle,  and,  having  rednwd 
her  toa  wholesome  state  of  exhaustion  and  insensibility,  he  looked 
her  np  until  the  moon  had  altered  her  shape  in  tJie  heaveita 
If  he  had  not  taken  such  decided  steps,  say  the  oldest  inhabt- 
tants,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened. 

Prom  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are  facts  enough  to  prove  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which 
this  unfortunate  race  was  held ;  whether  called  Cagots,  or  Gahetc 
in  Pyreuoan  districts,  Caqneaui  in  Brittany,  or  VaqueroB  in 
Aeturias.  The  great  French  revolution  biMught  some  good  oat 
of  its  fermeutation  of  the  people :  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  tried  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  the  Cagots, 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  there  was  a  famous  csose 
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8  nt  Biarritz  relating  to  Cagot  righta  (ind  priTilegos.  There 
was  a  wealtty  miller,  Etienne  Amauld  by  uarae,  of  the  race  of 
Gutz,  Quagota,  Bisigotz,  Astrogotii,  or  Guhotz,  na  his  people  are 
described  in  the  legal  docwnent.  He  married  a  i  heiress,  a  Gotte 
(or  Oagot)  of  Biarritz  ;  and  the  newly-married,  well-to-do  couple 
Baw  no  reason  why  they  should  stand  near  the  Juor  in  the  church, 
nor  why  he  should  not  hold  some  civil  ofBce  in  the  commune,  of 
which  he  waa  the  principal  inhabitant.  Accordingly,  he  peti- 
tioned the  law  that  ho  and  his  wife  might  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  gallery  of  the  church,  and  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  hia 
civil  disabilities.  This  wealthy  white  miller,  Ettonne  Amauld, 
pursued  his  righta  with  some  vigour  against  the  Baillie  of  La- 
bourd,  the  dignitary  of  the  neighbourhood.  Whereupon  the 
inhabitants  of  Biarritz  met  in  the  open  air,  on  the  eighth  of  ATay, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Baillie  in  rejecting  Amauld,  made  a  eabacription,  and  gave 
all  power  to  their  lawyers  to  diifond  the  cause  of  the  pure  race 
against  Etienne  Amauld — "  that  Btranger,"  who,  having  married  a 
girl  of  Cftgot  blood,  onght  also  to  be  expelled  from  the  holy  places. 
This  lawsuit  waa  carried  through  all  the  local  courts,  and  ended  hj , 
im  appeal  to  the  highest  court  in  Paris  ;  where  a  decision 
given  against  Basque  superstitions ;  and  Etienne  Amauld 
thenceforward  entitled  to  enter  the  gallery  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  the  inhabitants  of  Biarritz  were  all  the  more  fero- 
raous  for  havingbeeuconi^ucred;  and,  four  years  later,  a  carpen- 
ter, named  Mignel  Legaret,  suspected  of  Cagot  descent,  having 
placed  himself  in  the  church  among  other  people,  was  dragged 
out  by  the  abbe  and.  two  of  the  jurets  of  the  parish.  Legaret 
defended  himself  with  asharp  knife  at  the  time,  and  went  to  law 
afterwards ;  the  end  of  which  was,  that  the  abbe  and  his  two 
accomplices  were  condemned  to  a  public  confession  of  penitence, 
to  be  uttered  while  on  their  knees  at  the  church  door,  just  after 
high-mass.  They  appealed  to  the  parKament  of  Bourdeaus 
against  this  decision,  but  met  with  no  bettor  eucceas  than  the 
opponenta  of  the  miller  Amauld.  Legaret  was  confirmed  in  his 
right  of  standing  where  he  would  in  the  parish  church.  That 
a  living  Cagot  had  equal  rights  with  other  men  in  the  town  of 
Biarritz  seemed  now  ceded  to  them ;  but  a  dead  Cagot  was  a 
difierent  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  pure  blood  struggled  long 
and  hard  to  be  interred  apart  from  the  abhorred  race.  The 
Gagots  were  equally  persistent  in  claiming  to  have  a  common 
bniying-ground.  Again  the  tests  of  the  Old  Testament  wero 
referred  to,  and  the  pnre  blood  quoted  triumphantly  the  precedent 
of  Uzziah  the  leper  {twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
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ChronicleB),  who  was  buried  in  tho  field  of  tbe  Sepulcliree  of  the 
RingH,  not  in  the  sepulchres  thsmselves.  The  Cagota  pleaded 
that  the;  were  health;  and  able-bodied ;  nith  no  taint  of  leproe; 
Dear  them.  The;  were  mot  by  tho  strong  argmnent  so  difBcult 
to  be  refuted,  which  I  quoted  before.  Leproe;  was  of  two  kiods, 
perceptible  and  imperceptible.  If  the  Cagots  were  suffering 
from  the  latter  kind,  who  could  tell  whether  they  were  free  from 
it  or  not  f   That  decieion  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

One  atordy  Cogot  family  alone,  Belone  by  name,  kept  up  a 
lawBuit,  claiming  the  privilege  of  common  sepulture,  for  forty- 
two  years ;  although  the  cur^  of  Biarritz  had  to  pay  one  hundred 
livrea  for  every  Cagot  not  interred  in  the  right  place.  The  in- 
habitants indemnijied  the  curate  for  all  these  fines. 

M.  de  Romagne,  Bishop  of  Tarhes,  who  died  in  aeventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  was  the  first  to  allow  a  Cagot  to  fill  any 
office  in  the  Church.  To  be  sure,  some  were  so  spiritless  as  to 
reject  ofGce  when  it  was  offered  to  them,  because,  by  so  claimiDg 
their  equality,  they  had  to  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  men,  in- 
stead of  the  Bancale  or  pole-tas  levied  on  the  Gagote  ;  the  col- 
lector of  which  had  also  a  right  to  claim  a  piece  of  bread  of  » 
certain  size  for  his  dog  at  every  Oagot  dwelling. 

Even  in  the  present  century,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some 
churches  for  the  archdeacon  of  the  district,  followed  by  all  his 
clergy,  to  pass  out  of  the  small  door  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Cagotg,  in  order  to  mitiguto  the  superstition  wMch,  even  so 
lately,  mode  the  people  refuse  to  mingle  with  them  in  tlie  house 
of  God.  A  Cagot  once  played  the  congregation  at  Larroque  ft 
trick  suggested  by  what  I  have  just  named.  He  sHly  locked  the 
^at  pariah-door  of  the  church,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
inliabitaiktB  were  assietuig  at  ma^s  inside ;  put  gravel  into  the 
lock  itself  BO  as  to  prevent  the  nee  of  any  duplicate  key,— and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  proud  pure-blooded  people  file 
out  with  bended  head,  through  the  small  low  door  used  by  the 
abhorred  Cagots. 

We  are  naturally  shocked  at  discovering,  from  &cts  such  ■■ 
these,  the  causeless  rancour  with  which  innocent  and  indnstriool 
people  were  so  recently  persecuted.  Tho  moral  of  the  history 
of  the  accursed  race  may,  perhaps,  be  best  oonveyed  in  the  words 
of  an  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Mary  Hand,  who  lies  buried  in  the  ohnrcb* 
yard  of  Stratford-on-Avon  : — 

What  feulta  joa  biiw  in  me, 

Pray  etri™  to  ehoii ; 
And  iaok  at  liome;  theis's 

Bomvthing  to  be  dune. 
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Fob  some  time  past  I  had  observed  that  Miss  Dtmcan  made  a 
good  deal  of  occupation  for  herself  in  writing,  but  that  she  did 
not  like  me  to  notice  her  employment.  Of  course  this  made  me  all 
the  more  curious ;  and  many  were  my  silent  conjectures — some 
of  them  so  near  the  truth  that  I  was  not  much  surprised  when, 
after  Mr.  Dawson  had  finished  reading  his  Paper  to  us,  she 
hesitated,  coughed,  and  abruptly  introduced  a  little  formal 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  noted  down  an  old  Welsh  story 
the  particulars  of  which  had  offcen  been  told  her  in  her  youth,  as 
she  lived  close  to  the  place  where  the  events  occurred.  Every- 
body  pressed  her  to  read  the  manuscript,  which  she  now  produced 
fiK>m  her  reticule ;  but,  when  on  the  point  of  beginning,  her 
nervousness  seemed  to  overcome  her,  and  she  made  so  many 
apologies  for  its  being  the  first  and  only  attempt  she  had  dver 
xnade  at  that  kind  of  composition,  that  I  began  to  wonder  if  we 
should  ever  arrive  at  the  story  at  all.  At  length,  in  a  high« 
piftohed,  ill-assured  voice,  she  read  out  the  title : 

*'The  Doom  of  thb  Gsiffiths." 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

I  HAVx  always  been  much  interested  by  tlie  traditionB  whicti  are 
scattered  up  and  down  North  Wales  relating  to  Owen  Glendowar 
(Owain  Glendwr  is  the  natioital  epelliog  of  the  name),  and  I  fnlly 
enter  into  the  feeling  which  makes  the  Welsh  peasant  still  look 
upon  him  as  the  hero  of  his  eonntiT.  There  was  great  joy  among 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  when  the  sabject  of 
the  Welsh  prize  poem  at  Oxford,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean 
ago,  was  announced  to  be  "  Owoin  Glendwr."  It  was  the  most 
proudly  national  subject  that  had  been  given  for  years. 

Pei'hapa,  some  may  not  be  aware  that  this  redoubted  chieftain 
is,  even  in  the  present  days  of  enlightenment,  as  famous  among 
his  illiterate  countrymen  for  his  magical  powers  as  for  his  patriot- 
ism. He  Bays  himself — or  Shakespeare  says  it  for  him,  which  if 
much  the  same  thing — 

'At  my  nativilj 
Tlio  front  or  licareu  woa  full  of  fiury  sliapca 

Of  burning  cresseU 

....    I  van  call  spirits  from  tlie  vasty  deep.' 

And  few  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  principalis  wonU 
tb'"!'  of  asking  Hotspur's  irreverent  question  in  reply. 

Among  other  traditions  preserved  relative  to  tlus  part  of  (Iw 
Welsh  hero's  character,  is  the  old  family  prophecy  whieli  gifea 
title  to  this  tale.  When  Sir  David  Gam,  "  as  black  a  traitor  M 
if  he  had  been  born  in  Builth,"  sought  to  murder  Owen  at 
Machynlleth,  there  was  one  with  him  whose  name  Qlendm 
little  dreamed  of  having  associated  with  his  enemies,  fih^ 
ap  Gryfydd,  his  "  old  familiar  Mend,"  his  relation,  his  more  than 
brother,  had  consonted  unto  his  blood.  Sir  David  Gam  might 
bo  forgiven,  but  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who  hod  betnyed 
him,  conld  never  be  forgiven,  Glendwr  was  too  deeply  read  in 
the  humaii  heart  to  kill  him.  No,  he  let  bini  live  on,  the  loatii- 
tng  and  scorn  of  his  compatriots,  and  the  victim  of  bitber: 
The  mark  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 
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Ehefore  he  went  forth — while  he  yet  stood  a  priBonar,..! 
-MiWdrmg  beneath  hie  consoience  before  Owaiu  Glendwr — that  J 
chieftain  pnBsed  a  doom  upon  him  ojid  his  race ;  ¥ 

"  I  doom  tlice  to  live,  because  I  know  thou  wilt  pray  for  death.  M 
Thoa  elialt  live  on  beyond  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  muii,,i 
the  eoorn  of  all  good  men.     The  very  ohildrcai  ehall  point  to-1 
*iiee  with  hiBsing  tonguo,  and  say, '  Thore  goes  one  who  would  .1 
have   shed  a  brother'a  blood  I'     For  I  loved  thee  moi-e  thira  a  ' 
brother,  oh  Ehysap  Gryfydd  !     Thou  aholt  live  on  to  aoo  oU  of  ' 
thy  honse,  except  the  weakling  in  arme,  perish  by  the  Bword, 
Thy  race  Bhall  he  acenreed.     Each   generation  Bholl  Eoe  their 
landfl  melt  away  like  Enow  ;  yea  their  wealth  shall  vanish,  though 
they  may  labour  night  and  day  to  heap  np  gold.     And  when 
nine  generations  have  passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thy 
blood  shall  no  longer  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  human  being.     Id 
those  days  the  last  male  of  thy  race  shall  avenge  me.     The  son 
shall  slay  the  iather." 

Such  was  the  traditionary  account  of  Owain  Glendwr's  speech 
to  hJH  once-trusted  friend.  And  it  was  declared  that  the  doom 
had  been  fulfilled  in  all  things  ;  that  live  in  as  miseriy  a  manner 
as  they  would,  the  Griffiths  never  wore  wealthy  and  prosperous 
— indeed  that  their  worldly  stock  diminished  without  any  yisible 
cause. 

But  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  almost  deadened  the  wonder- 
inspiring  power  of  the  whole  cm'se.  It  was  only  brought  forth 
from  the  hoards  of  Memory  when  some  untoward  event  happened 
to  the  Griffiths  family  ;  and  in  the  eighth  generation  the  faith 
in  the  prophecy  was  nearly  destroyed,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Griffiths  of  that  day,  to  a  Miss  Owen,  who,  unexpectedly,  by  the 
death  of  a  brother,  became  an  heiress — to  no  considerable  amount, 
to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  make  the  prophecy  appear  reversed. 
The  heiress  and  her  husband  removed  &om  his  small  patrimonial 
estate  in  Merionethshire,  to  her  heritage  in  CaemarvoaBhire,  and 
for  a  time  the  prophecy  ley  dormant. 

Kyott  go  from  Tremadoc  to  Criccaeth,  you  pass  by  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Ynysynhanam,  situated  in  a  boggy  valley  running 
from  the  mountains,  which  shoulder  up  to  the  Bivals,  down  to 
Cardigan  Bay.  This  tract  oflandhaseveryappearanceof  having 
been  redeemed  at  no  distant  period  of  time  from  the  sea,  and  has 
all  the  desolate  roukness  often  attendant  upon  such  marshes. 
But  the  valley  beyond,  aimilar  in  character,  hod  yet  more  of 
gloom  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  In  the  higher  part  thera  were 
lai^  plimtationa  of  firs,  set  too  closely  to  attain  any  size,  and  re- 
maining stunted  in  height  and  scrubby  in  appearance.     '    "      '    ~ 
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many  of  the  Bmallcr  and  more  weafely  liad  died,  and  the  % 
fidlen  down  on  the  brown  soil  neglectod  and  nnuottced.  lliew' 
ireeB  hod  a  gkaetly  appearance,  with  their  white  tranks,  seen  by 
the  dim  light  which  struggled  throngh  the  thick  boughs  above, 
Nearer  to  the  soa,  the  valley  asBumod  a  more  open,  though  hardly 
a  more  cheerful  character ;  it  looked  dark  and  overhung  by  Bet- 
fog  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  even  a  farm-hoitBe, 
which  neiially  imparts  somothing  of  cheorfulness  to  a  landscape, 
tidied  to  do  so  here.  This  vaUey  formed  the  greater  pari  of 
the  estate  to  which  Owen  GrifSths  became  entitled  by  right  of 
bis  wife.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  wae  situated  Qie  bmily 
mansion,  or  rather  dwelling-house,  for  "  mansion  "  ie  too  gnmd 
a  word  to  apply  to  the  clumay,  hut  substantially-built  Bodowen. 
It  was  square  and  heavy-looking,  with  just  that  much  pretension 
to  ornament  necessary  to  distinguiBh  it  from  the  mere  fum- 

In  this  dwelling  Mrs.  Owen  Griffiths  bore  her  husband  two 
eons— Llewellyn,  the  futnra  Squire,  and  Eobert,  who  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church.  The  only  difference  in  thoir  situation, 
up  to  the  time  when  Bobert  was  entered  at  Jesna  College, 
that  the  older  was  invariably  indulged  by  all  around  him,  i 
Bobert  was  thwarted  and  indulged  by  turns ;  that  Llewellyu 
never  learned  anything  from  the  poor  Welsh  parson,  who  was 
nominally  his  private  tutor ;  while  occasionally  Squire  GriStbe 
made  a  great  point  of  enforcing  Eohert's  diligence,  telling  him 
that,  as  he  had  his  bread  to  earn,  he  must  pay  attention  to  his 
learning.  There  is  no  knovring  how  far  the  very  irregular  edn- 
oation  he  had  recoivod  would  have  oarriod  Robert  throu^  bis 
collie  examinations  ;  but,  luckily  for  him  in  this  respect,  before 
snch  a  trial  of  his  learning  came  round,  he  heard  of  ttie  death  of 
bia  elder  brother,  after  a  short  illness,  brought  on  by  a  bud 
drinking-bout.  Of  course,  Bobert  was  Bummoned  home,  and  it 
seemed  quite  as  much  of  course,  now  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  him  to  "  earn  his  bread  by  his  learning,"  that  he  should  not 
return  to  Orford.  80  the  half-educated,  but  not  unintelligent, 
yonng  man  continued  at  home,  during  the  short  remainder  ^  his 
parent's  lifetime. 

His  was  not  an  uncommon  character.  In  general  he  was  mild, 
indolent,  and  easily  managed ;  but  once  thoroughly  roused,  his 
passiona  were  vehement  and  fearful.  He  seemod,  indeed,  almost 
afraid  of  himself,  and  in  common  hardly  dared  to  give  vrsj  to 
justifiable  anger— so  much  did  he  dread  losing  his  self-contioL 
Had  he  been  judiciously  educated,  he  would,  probably,  ha» 
distingoisbed  himself  in  those  branches  of  literature  which  call 
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e  and  imagiaatioii,  rather  than  aaj  exertion  of  reflection 
r  jndgment.  As  it  was,  liia  literary  taate  showed  itself  in 
making  coUoctiona  of  Cambriim  antiqnitieB  of  every  description, 
tin  hie  stock  of  Wokh  MSS.  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  Dr. 
Fngb  hi  """'If,  liad  he  been  alive  at  the  time  of  wliich  I  write. 

There  is  ono  charactcristio  of  Eohert  Griffiths  which  I  have 
omitted  to  note,  and  which  was  peculiar  among  his  class.  He 
was  no  hard  drinlcer  ;  whether  it  yfaa  that  his  heod  was  easily 
ejected,  or  that  hie  parti ullj-refinod  taste  led  him  to  disliko 
intoxication  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
at  five-and-twenty  Robert  GriflithB  was  habitually  sober — a 
thing  HO  rare  in  Llyn,  that  he  was  almost  shunned  as  a  churlish, 
nnaociable  being,  and  paoaed  much  of  hia  time  in  Bolitude. 

About  this  time,  ho  had  to  appear  in  some  case  that  was  tried' 
at  the  CaemarTon  assises  ;  and  while  there,  was  a  guest  at  the 
house  of  hie  agent,  a  shrewd,  sensible  Welsh  attorney,  with  one 
daughter,  who  bad  charms  enough  to  captivate  Kobert  Griffiths. 
Though  he  remained  only  a  few  days  at  her  fitther's  house,  they 
were  sufficient  to  decide  his  affections,  and  short  was  the  period 
allowed  to  elapse  before  he  brought  home  a  mistress  to  Bodowen, 
The  new  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  a  gentle,  yielding  person,  full  of 
love  toward  her  husband,  of  whom,  nevertbelesB,  she  stood 
Bomething  in  awe,  partly  arising  &om  the  difference  in  their  ages, 
partly  from  his  devoting  much  time  to  studies  of  which  sha 
could  understand  nothing. 

She  soon  made  him  the  father  of  a  blooming  little  daughter, 
called  Augharad  after  her  muther.  Then  tliere  came  several 
uneventful  years  in  the  househuld  of  Budowyn ;  and  when  the 
old  women  had  one  and  all  declared  that  the  cradle  would  not 
rock  again,  Mrs,  Griffitha  bore  the  son  and  heir.  His  birth  wnfi 
Boon  followed  by  his  mother's  death :  she  had  been  ailing  and 
low-spirited  during  her  pregnancy,  and  she  seemed  to  lack  the 
buoyancy  of  body  and  mind  requisite  to  bring  her  round  after 
her  time  of  trial.  Her  husband,  who  loved  her  all  the  more  from 
having  few  other  claims  on  his  affections,  was  deeply  grieved  by 
her  early  death,  and  his  only  comforter  was  the  sweet  little  boy 
whom  she  had  left  behind.  That  part  of  the  squire's  character, 
which  was  so  fender,  and  almost  feminine,  seemed  called  forth 
by  the  helpless  situation  of  the  little  infant,  who  stretched  out 
me  arms  to  his  &ther  with  the  some  earnest  cooing  that  happier 
children  make  use  of  to  their  mother  alono.  Augharad  wb8 
almost  neglected,  while  the  little  Owen  was  king  of  the  house 
still,  next  to  his  &ther,  none  tended  liii"  so  lovingly  as 
Bister.     She  was  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  him  that  it 
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no  longer  ft  liardahip.  Bj  night  and  by  day  Owen  was 
staut  companion  of  hia  fitthor,  and  incrtusmg  years  seemed  only 
to  eonfirm  the  oiiatom.  It  woe  un  mmatuial  life  for  the  child, 
eeeing  no  bright  little  taoea  peering  into  bis  own  (for  Angharad 
watt,  ftB  1  said  before,  fivo  or  %is  years  older,  and  her  fiice,  poor 
motiierless  girl  I  was  often  anything  hnt  bright),  bearing  no  din  of 
clear  ringing  Toioea,  but  day  after  day  aharing-  the  otherwise 
solitary  boura  of  his  fetber,  whether  in  tJie  dim  room,  sun-oaoded 
by  wizard-like  antiquities,  or  pattering  hie  little  feet  to  keep  np 
with  hia  "  tada"  in  hia  mountain  ramblea  or  shooting  excursions. 
When  the  pair  eame  to  some  little  foaming  brook,  whcro  the 
stepping-fltonea  were  far  and  wide,  the  father  carried  hia  little 
boy  across  with  the  tenderest  care ;  when  the  lad  wb8  weaij, 
they  rested,  he  cradled  in  his  father's  arms,  or  the  Squire 
would  lift  li'i"  up  and  carry  him  to  his  home  again.  The  hoy 
was  indulged  (for  bis  father  felt  flattered  by  the  doaire)  in  hia 
wish  of  sharing  his  meals  and  keeping  the  same  hours.  All 
this  indulgence  did  not  render  Owen  unomiable,  bat  it  made 
him  wilful,  and  not  a  happy  child.  He  had  a  tboughtfol  look, 
not  common  to  the  fece  of  a  young  boy.  He  knew  no  gamea, 
no  merry  sports ;  bis  information  was  of  an  imaginative  and 
speculative  character.  Hia  father  delighted  to  interest  bim  in 
bjs  own  studies,  without  considering  how  far  they  were  hoaJthy 
for  so  young  a  mind. 

Of  oonree  Squire  Griffiths  was  not  unaware  of  the  prophecy 
which  was  to  be  fullilled  in  hia  generation.  He  would  occasion' 
ally  refer  to  it  when  among  hie  fiiends,  with  sceptical  levity  j  hot 
in  trath  it  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge. 
His  strong  imagination  rendered  bim  peculiarly  impreasible  on 
encb  subjects ;  while  his  judgment,  seldom  exercised  or  fortified 
by  severe  thought,  could  not  prevent  hia  continually  recurring 
to  it.  He  used  to  gaze  on  the  half-sad  countenance  of  the  child, 
who  sat  looking  up  into  his  face  with  hie  large  dork  eyes,  so  fondly 
yet  eo  inquiringly,  till  the  old  legend  swelled  around  his  heart, 
and  became  too  painful  for  bim  not  to  requite  sympathy.  Be- 
sides, the  overpowering  love  he  bore  to  the  cliild  seemed  to 
demand  fuller  vent  than  tender  words ;  it  made  him  like,  yet 
dread,  to  upbraid  its  object  for  the  fearful  contrast  foretold. 
Still  Squire  Griffiths  told  the  legend,  in  a  half-jesting  manner,  to 
his  little  son,  when  they  were  roaming  over  the  wild  heaths  ia 
the  autumn  days,  "  the  saddest  of  the  year,"  or  while  they  cat 
in  the  oak-wainscoted  room,  surrounded  by  mysterious  r«lin 
that  gleamed  strangely  forth  by  the  flickering  fire-light.  Tl» 
legend  was  wrought  into  the  boy'a  mind,  and  he  would  ciu'^ 
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mble,  to  hear  it  told  OTer  and  over  agiiiii,  while  the  wordBJ 
iagled  with  catesGes  and  quegtione  aa  to  his  love, 
Ocoaeionsdly  hia  loving  words  and  actions  were  cut  short  hy  hi* 
other's  light  yet  bitter  speech—"  Get  thee  awuy,  my  lad  ;  thou 
knoweBt  not  what  is  to  come  of  iJI  this  tovo." 

When  Augharad  was  seventeen,  and  Owen  eleven  or  twelve,, 
the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Bodowen  was  sitnated,  endear' 
Tonred  to  prevail  on  Sqniro  Grifiitiis  to  send  the  boy  to  school, 
Now,  this  rector  had  many  congenial  tastes  with  his  parishioner, 
and  was  hia  only  intimate ;  and,  by  repeated  arguments,  ho  sne- 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  Squire  that  the  unnatural  life  Owen 
was  leading  was  in  every  way  injurious.  Unwillingly  was  the 
father  wtuught  to  part  &om  hie  son  ;  hut  he  did  at  length  send 
him  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bangor,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  excellent  olaasic.  Here  Owen  ahowod  that  he  hud 
more  talents  than  the  rector  had  given  him  credit  for,  when  he 
affirmed  that  the  lad  had  been  completely  etnpefied  by  the  life 
he  led  at  Bodowen.  He  bade  fair  to  do  credit  to  the  school 
in  the  peculiar  bmncb  of  learning  for  which  it  was  £unoaB. 
But  he  was  not  popular  among  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  way- 
ward, though,  to  ft  certain  degree,  generous  and  imselflsh ;  he 
mis  reserved  but  gentle,  except  when  the  tremendous  burata  of 
pasBion  (similar  in  character  to  thoae  of  hia  father)  forced  their 
way. 

On  his  return  from  school  one  Christmo^-time,  when  he  had 
been  a  year  or  so  at  Bangor,  he  was  stunned  by  hearing  that  the 
undermined  Augharad  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  South  Wales,  residing  near  Aheryetwith.  Boya  seldom 
appreciate  their  siBtera  ;  but  Owea  thought  of  the  many  slights 
with  which  he  had  requited  the  patient  Augharad,  and  he  gave 
way  to  bitter  regrets,  which,  with  a  selfish  want  of  control  over 
Ms  words,  he  kept  expressing  to  his  father,  until  the  Squire  was 
thoroughly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  repeated  exclamations  of 
"  What  shall  wo  do  when  Augharad  is  gone  ?"  "  How  dull  we 
Bball  be  when  Augharad  is  married  I"  Owen's  holidays  were  pro- 
longed a  few  weeks,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  present  at  the 
wedding ;  and  when  all  the  festiTities  were  over,  and  the  bnde 
and  bridegroom  had  left  Bodowen,  the  boy  and  his  fitther 
really  felt  how  much  they  missed  the  quiet,  loving  Augharad. 
Bbe  had  performed  so  many  thoughtful,  noiseless  little  offices, 
on  which  their  daily  comfort  depended ;  and  now  she  was  gone, 
fte  household  seemed  to  miss  the  spirit  that  peaoeflilly  kept  it  in 

Rthe  servants  roamed  about  in  search  of  commands  a) 
OB,  the  t'ooms  had  no  longer  the  unobtrusive  ordering 
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taste  to  make  them  cbeeifnl,  tlie  nay  fires  bimied  dim,  and  «m 
always  einldtig  down  into  doll  heaps  of  gnj  ashes.  Allogslltf 
Owen  did  not  regret  his  retTun  to  Bangor,  and  lltia  ■]■»  (be 
mortified  parent  perceiTed.    Sqnire  Griffiths  was  k  BcJfi^  panat 

Iietters  in  those  days  were  a  r»re  occmrence.  OwBn  dbo^j 
receiTed  one  dnring  bis  half-yearly  abeences  from  bome,  lad 
occ&Bioaally  his  father  paid  him  a  visit.  This  half-year  the  be; 
had  DO  viait,  nor  even  a  letter,  till  veiy  near  the  time  of  hu 
leaving  school,  and  then  he  was  agtoimded  by  the  i 
that  his  iather  was  married  again. 

Then  came  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  rage ;  the  more  djaastrou 
in  its  effects  apon  his  character  becanse  it  conld  find  no  vent  ia 
action.  Independently  of  sKght  to  the  memory  of  die  fint 
wife,  which  chUdron  arc  eo  apt  to  fancy  ench  an  action  implies 
Owen  had  hitherto  considered  himself  (and  with  justice)  the 
first  object  of  his  father's  life.  Thej  hod  been  so  mnch  to  escb 
othei ;  and  now  a  shapeless,  but  too  real  something  had  oome 
between  him  and  his  father  there  for  ever.  He  felt  as  if  his 
permission  shonld  have  been  asked,  as  if  be  should  have  been 
consulted.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have  been  told  of  the  intended 
event.  So  the  Squire  felt,  and  honce  his  constrained  letter, 
which  had  so  much  increased  the  bittemesa  of  Owen's  feelings. 

With  all  this  anger,  when  Owen  saw  his  stepmother,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  beantifiil  a  woman  for  her  age ; 
for  she  was  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  yonth,  being  a  widow 
when  his  father  married  her.  Her  manners,  to  the  Welsh  lad, 
who  had  seen  little  of  female  grace  among  the  families  of  the 
few  antiquarians  with  whom  his  father  visited,  were  bo  fascina- 
ting that  be  watched  her  with  a  sort  of  breaUiless  admiration. 
Her  measured  grace,  her  faultlosa  movements,  her  tones  of  Ttnos, 
sweet,  till  the  ear  was  sated  with  their  sweetness,  made  Oweo 
less  angry  at  his  father's  marriage.  Yet  he  felt,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  clond  was  between  him  and  bis  father  ;  that  the  has^ 
letter  he  had  sent  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of  Ms  wed' 
ding  was  not  forgotten,  although  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
it.  He  was  no  longer  his  father's  confidant— hardly  ever  his 
&tber's  companion,  for  the  newly-married  wife  was  all  in  all  to  the 
Squire,  and  his  son  felt  himself  almost  a  cipher,  where  he  had  so 
long  been  everything.  The  lady  herself  had  ever  the  softeet  con- 
sideration for  her  stepson ;  almost  too  obtrusive  was  the  attention 
paid  to  his  wishes,  bat  still  he  fancied  that  the  heart  had  no  fmil 
in  the  winning  advEnces.  There  was  a  watchful  glance  of  the 
eye  that  Owen  once  or  twice  caught  when  she  had  imagined 
herself  unobserved,  andmanyothernameleselittle    ' 
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^ve  him  a  Htrong  feeling  of  want  of  sinceritf  in  Iiis  step- 
mother. Mra,  Owen  brought  with  het  into  the  family  her  little 
child  by  her  firet  htiHbsnd,  a  hoy  nearlj  throe  yours  old.  He 
was  one  of  those  elfish,  obsexvant,  mocking  chili&en,  over  whose 
feelings  yon  seem  to  have  no  control :  ngUe  and  miechiovoua, 
his  little  practical  jokes,  at  first  performed  in  ignorance  of  the 
pain  he  gave,  bntafterwwd  proceeding  to  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
Bofiering,  resJIy  seemed  to  aflbrd  some  ground  to  the  Bupersti- 
tioUB  notion  of  some  of  the  common  people  that  he  was  a  &ury 
changeling. 

Years  passed  on ;  and  as  Owen  grow  older  he  became  more 
observant.  He  saw,  even  in  his  occasional  Ttsita  at  home  (for 
&om  school  he  had  passed  on  to  college),  that  a  great  change 
bad  taken  place  in  the  outward  monifestatione  of  his  father's 
oharaoter ;  and,  by  degrees,  Owen  traced  this  change  to  the 
inflnenoe  of  his  stepmotiier ;  so  sUght,  so  imperceptible  to  the 
common  observer,  yet  so  resistloss  in  its  effects.  Squire  Grif- 
fiths caught  up  his  wife's  humbly  advanced  opinions,  and, 
nnawares  to  himself,  adopted  them  as  his  own,  defying  all  argu- 
ment and  opposition.  It  was  the  eamo  with  her  wishes  ;  they 
met  their  fulfilment,  from  the  extreme  and  delicate  art  with 
which  she  insinuated  them  into  her  husband's  mind,  as  his  own. 
She  saerifioed  the  show  of  authority  for  the  power.  At  last,  when 
Owen  perceived  some  oppressive  act  in  his  other's  condnot 
toward  his  dependants,  or  some  nnacoonntable  thwarting  of  his 
own  wishes,  he  fancied  he  saw  his  stepmother's  secret  influence 
thus  displayed,  however  much  she  might  regret  the  injustice  ot 
his  father's  actions  in  her  conversations  with  him  when  they 
were  alone.  His  father  was  fast  losing  his  temperate  habits, 
and  &eqnent  intoxicatian  soon  took  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
temper.  Yet  even  here  was  the  apell  of  his  wife  upon  him. 
Before  her  he  placed  a  restraint  upon  his  passion,  yet  she  was 
perfectly  aware  of  his  irritable  disposition,  and  directed  it  hither 
and  thither  with  the  same  apparent  ignorance  of  the  tendency  of 
her  words. 

Meanwhile  Owen's  situation  became  peculiarly  mortifying  to 
a  yonth  whose  early  remembrances  afforded  such  a  contrast  to 
hia  present  state.  As  a  child,  he  hod  been  elevated  to  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  man  before  his  years  gave  any  mental  cheek  to  the 
selfiebnesB  which  snch  conduct  was  likely  to  engender  ;  he  could 
remember  when  his  will  was  law  to  the  servants  and  dependants, 
and  hia  sympathy  necessary  to  his  father :   now  he  was  as  a 

t.  his  father's  house  ;  and  the  Squire,  estranged  in  the  first 
by  a  feeling  of  the  injury  he  had  done  his  son  in  not 
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nia&eliBg  tDokiaarebll  poncHUB  <tf  kis  iimidwbeBhe 
had  lA  eolkgB,  nd  Rtwaad  bone  to  kad  •■  idk  and  porpoat- 
lMsIi&.  Jk«  Ike  har,fkaawa8  BO  wvddfyaeoeaBitr  for  exertion: 
Idafalfas'wia  too^ndiod'*  Wdrii  aqoire  to  dream  of  iIib  ntonl 
nrtirmitj,  tad  W  *■■— °f  lad  not  soficiat  Btna^th  of  odBd  lo 
decide  at  onoa  nMia  ■^—^^^"■wwg  a  ptf*>  *iwl  mode  of  lifo  ir]ii<Ji 
abotnided  in  dallj  noxtificalicHiB ;  yet  to  this  conrae  faia  jadg- 
DKot  was  bIowIj  tending,  wben  some  ciTcinnsUuices  oococred  to 
detain  him  at  Bodowen. 

It  waa  not  ta  be  cnpected  tbat  bannony  wonld  kmg  be  pre- 
cerred,  erea  in  qipeiBanee,  betn'een  an  angnarded  tmd  aourad 
yoaag  man,  ancli  aa  Owen,  and  his  wary  Etepmotber,  when  he 
had  onee  left  coDegEi,  and  come,  not  as  a  visitor,  bat  as  the 
heir  to  his  &llier'B  honee.  Some  cause  of  difference  occurred, 
where  the  wconan  eabdned  her  hidden  anger  snfBcienllj  to 
become  cooTuicod  that  Owen  was  not  entirely  the  dnpe  she  had 
believed  him  to  be.  Henceforward  there  was  no  peace  between 
them.  Nut  in  Tnlgor  altercations  did  this  abow  itself ;  but  in 
moodjT  reserve  on  Owen's  part,  and  in  nndieguised  and  cod- 
temptnons  porsnanoe  of  her  own  plans  bj  hia  stepmother.  Bo- 
dowen was  no  longer  a  place  where,  If  Owen  was  not  loved  or 
attended  to,  he  coidd  at  least  find  peace,  and  care  for  bimgelf : 
he  was  thwarted  at  every  step,  and  in  every  wish,  by  his  bthcr's 
desire,  apparently,  while  the  wife  sat  by  with  a  smile  of  tdnmph 
on  her  beantifnl  lips. 

So  Owen  went  forth  at  the  early  day  dawn,  sometimes 
rounifig  about  on  the  shore  or  the  nphmd,  shooting  or  fiehing, 
OS  the  season  might  be,  bat  oftener  "  Etretched  in  indolent  repowi" 
on  the  short,  sweet  grass,  indnlging  in  gloomy  and  morbid  revorics. 
He  would  iimcy  that  this  mortified  stats  of  existence  was  a 
dream,  a  horrible  dream,  from  which  he  should  awake  and  find 
himself  again  the  sole  object  and  darling  of  his  father.  And 
then  he  would  start  up  and  strive  to  shake  olf  the  inonhru. 
There   was  the  molton  sunact  of  hia  childish  memory ;  Ih4 
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3  piles  of  glory  in  tlie  west,  fading  away  into 
Die  cold  calm  light  of  the  rieiug  raonn,  while  boro  and  thera 
a  cloud  Boated  bciobb  the  nestem  heaven,  like  a  seraph'e  ming 
ia  its  flaming  beauty;  the  earth  wae  the  Eame  ob  in  biB 
cbildhood'e  days,  lull  of  gentle  evening  Bounds,  and  the  har- 
moniea  of  twilight — the  breeze  came  sweeping  low  over  the 
heather  and  blne-bella  by  bis  side,  and  the  tnrf  was  sending  np 
its  evening  incense  of  perfonie.  But  life,  and  heart,  and  hope 
were  changed  for  ever  since  those  bygone  days ! 

Or  he  wonld  seat  bimaelf  in  a  favourite  niche  of  tbe  rocks 
Moel  G&st,  hidden  by  a  stunted  growth  of  the  whitty, 
moimtain-ssb,  from  generd  observBtion,  with  a  ricb-tinti 
cushion  of  stone-crop  for  his  feet,  and  a  straight  precipii 
rock  rising  just  above.  Here  would  he  sit  for  hours,  gazing 
idly  at  tbe  bay  bolow  with  its  back-ground  of  purple  lulls,  and 
the  little  filing-sail  on  its  busom,  showing  white  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  gliding  on  in  such  harmony  with  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  glassy  sea ;  or  ho  would  piJl  out  an  old  school -volome, 
hia  companion  for  years,  and  in  morbid  accordance  with  the 
dark  legend  that  still  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind — a  shape 
of  gloom  in  those  innermost  haunts  awaiting  its  time  to  come 
forth  in  distinct  outline — would  he  turn  to  the  old  Gre(4l 
dramas  which  treat  of  a  family  foredoomed  by  an  avenging  Ffltftl 
The  worn  page  opened  of  itself  at  the  play  of  the  fEdipmt 
Tyrannufi,  and  Onen  dwelt  with  the  craving  disease  upon  the 
grophecy  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  concerned  himself. 
With  his  consciousness  of  neglect,  there  was  a  sort  of  solf- 
flattery  in  the  conseiiuence  which  the  legend  gave  him.  He 
almost  wondered  how  they  durst,  with  slights  and  insults,  thus 
provoke  the  Avenger. 

The  days  drifted   onward.       Often    he   would   vehemently 
pursue  some  sylvan  sport,  till  thought  and  feeling  were  lost  iii.1 
the  violence  of  bodily  esertion.    Occasionally  his  ev 
spent  at  a  small  public-bouse,  such  as  stood  by  the  unfii^nenti 
wayside,  where  the  welcome,  boartj,  though  bought,  seemed  i 
strongly  to  contrast  with   the  gloomy  negligence   of  home — 
nnsympathising  homo. 

One  evening  (Owen  might  be  four  or  five-and-twentj), 
wearied  with  a  day's  shooting  on  the  Clenneny  Moors,  he 
passed  by  the  open  door  of  "The  Goat"  at  Penmorfii,  The 
light  and  the  cheerinesa  within  teinptcd  him,  poor  self-exhausted 
man !  as  it  has  done  many  a  one  more  wi'etched  in  worldly 
eircnmstancee,  to  step  in,  and  take  bis  evening  meal  where 
least  bis  presence  was  of  some  consequence.     It  was  a  busy  dl 
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in  tbat  little  hostel.  A  Sock  of  sheep,  unonnting  to  eome 
hnndreda,  had  ajrived  at  Fenmorb,  on  their  road  to  England, 
and  thronged  the  space  before  the  hosse.  Inside  was  the 
shrewd,  kind-iearted  hosteee,  bustling  to  and  fro,  with  menj 
greeting  for  every  tired  drover  who  wae  to  pass  the  night  in  her 
house,  while  the  sheep  were  penned  in  a  field  close  bj.  Ever  and 
unon,  she  kept  attonding  to  the  second  crowd  of  gneete,  who  were 
celebrating  a  nual  wedding  in  her  bouse.  It  wae  biw^  work  to 
Martha  Thomae,  yot  her  Bmile  never  flagged  ;  and  when  0mm 
GriflStbs  had  finished  hie  evening  meal  she  wsb  there,  ready  with 
a  hope  that  it  hud  done  him  good,  and  was  to  his  mind,  and  a  word 
of  intelligence  that  the  wedding-folk  were  about  to  dance  in  Ihe 
kitchen,  and  the  harper  was  the  iamous  Edward  of  Corwen. 

Owen,  portly  from  good-natured  compliance  with  his  hoBtes^B 
implied  wish,  and  partly  from  cnrioeity,  lounged  to  the  pass^ 
which  led  to  the  kitchen — not  the  every-day,  working,  cooking 
kitchen,  which  was  behind,  but  a  good-sizod  room,  where  the 
mistress  sat,  when  her  work  was  done,  and  where  the  conntiy 
people  were  commonly  entertained  at  anch  morry-makingB  as  the 
present.  The  lintels  of  ike  door  formed  a  frame  for  the  animated 
picture  which  Owen  saw  within,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  in 
the  dark  passage.  The  red  light  of  the  fire,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  falling  piece  of  tnif  sending  forth  a  fresh  blaze,  shone  fbll 
upon  four  young  men  who  were  dancing  a  meBsnre  something  like 
a  Scotch  reel,  keeping  admirable  time  in  their  rapid  movements  to 
the  capital  tune  the  harper  was  playing.  They  had  their  hats  cm 
when  Owen  first  took  his  stand,  bat  as  they  grew  more  and 
more  animated  tboy  flnng  them  away,  and  presently  their  shoes 
were  kicked  off  with  like  disregard  to  the  spot  where  they 
might  happen  to  alight.  Shouts  of  applause  followed  anj 
remarkable  exertion  of  agility,  in  which  each  seemed  to  ti;  M 
excel  iiis  companions.  At  length,  wearied  and  exhansted,  tii^ 
sat  down,  and  the  harper  gradually  changed  to  one  of  thon 
wild,  inspiring  national  airs  for  which  he  was  so  fitmons.  The 
thronged  audience  sat  earnest  and  breatblegs,  and  yon  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  except  when  some  maiden  pn^ed 
hurriedly,  with  flaring  candle  and  busy  look,  through  to  the 
real  kitchen  beyond.  When  he  had  finished  his  beautifril  tlwDS 
on  "  The  March  of  the  men  of  Harlech,"  he  changed  tho  moaetn 
again  to  "  Tri  chant  o'  bunnan"  (Thi«e  hundred  pounds),  aaA 
immediately  a  most  unmusical-looking  man  began  cbantllig 
"  Ponnillion,"  or  »  sort  of  recitative  stanzas,  which  were  aoon 
taken  up  by  another,  and  this  amusement  laetod  eo  Ions  Qui 
Owen  grew  weary,  and  was  thinking  of  retreating  from  ha  {flri 
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^ly  the  door,  when-Bomo  little  bnstle  was  occaaioned,  on  iKe^^^^^ 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  by  the  entrance  of  a  middle-aged  man', 
Hid  a  young  girl,  apparently  hie  daughter.     The  mttn  advanced 
to  the  bench  occupied  by  the  Boniorsof  the  party,  who  welcomed  , 

Um  with  the  usual  pretty  Welsh  greeting,  "  Fa  sut  uiae  dy  { 

gdoD  ?"  ("  Hiivr  is  thy  heart '/")  and  ilrinlting  his  health  passed 
Ml  to  him  the  cup  of  excellent  eiiriB.  The  girl,  evidently  a 
tillage  belle,  was  as  WEinnly  greeted  by  the  yonug  men,  nhile 
tite  girls  e,^  her  rather  aSiMiee  with  a  holf-jealonB  look, 
which  Owesa  set  down  to  the  score  of  her  extreme  prcttiness. 
Like  most  Welsh  women,  she  was  of  middle  size  ae  to  height, 
bat  beautifully  made,  with  the  most  perfect  yet  delicate  round- 
nese  in  erery  limb.  Her  little  mob-cap  was  carefully  adjusted 
to  a  face  which  was  excessively  pretty,  though  it  never  could 
be  called  haudeomo.  It  also  was  ruund,  with  the  slightest 
tendency  to  the  oval  shape,  richly  coloured,  though  somewhat 
olive  in  complexion,  with  dimples  in  cbeok  and  chin,  and  the' 
most  scarlet  lips  Owen  had  ever  seen,  that  were  too  short 
ffleut  over  the  small  pearly  teeth.  The  nose  was  the  lui 
defective  feature ;  bat  the  eyes  were  splendid.  They  were 
long,  so  lustrous,  yet  at  times  so  very  soft  nnder  their  thick 
fringe  of  eyelash  1  The  nut-brown  hair  was  carefully  braided 
beneath  the  border  of  delicate  lace  :  it  ivas  evident  the  little  villiige 
beauty  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  all  her  attractions,  for  (he 
gay  colours  which  were  displayed  in  her  neckerchief 
complete  harmony  with  the  complexion. 

Owen  was  much  attracted,  while  yet  he  was  amused,  by  the 
evident  coquetry  the  girl  displayed,  collecting  around  her  ft' 
whole  bevy  of  young  fellows,  for  eaeh  of  whom  she  seemed  to 
have  some  gay  speech,  some  attractive  look  or  action.  In  a  few 
minutes  young  GrifGths  of  Bodowen  was  at  her  side,  brought 
tliither  by  a  variety  of  idle  motives,  and  as  her  undivided 
attention  was  given  te  the  Welsh  heir,  her  admirers,  one  by  one, 
droppod  o^  to  seat  themselves  oy  some  less  fascinating  but  more 
sttentive  fair  one.  The  more  Owen  conversed  with  the  girl, 
tiie  more  be  was  taken ;   she  bad  more  wit  and  talent  than  he 

I  bad  fancied  possible ;  a  self-abandon  and  thonghtfulm 
boot,  that  seemed  full  of  charms ;  and  then  her  voice 
eleor  anrl  sweet,  and  her  actions  so  tiill  of  grace,  that  Ow 

'      &auinatod  before  he  was  well  aware,  and  kept  looking  into 

I      bright,  blushing  face,  till  her  uplifted  flashing  eye  fell  beneu 
bis  earnest  gaze. 
I  Wliiio   it    thus  happened  that   they  were   fiiient- 

confuiiiijii  at  the  unexpected  ivnnuth  of  his  adiairatioii,  he 
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an  nnconscinuKDeBs  of  anything  but  tlte  beantiful  changes 
Aszilo  coiinleiianco — the  msji  whom  Owen  took  for  het  fafliar 
came  up  and  addressed  some  obeorvatioii  to  his  d&nghter,  frunj 
whenne  he  glided  into  some  commonplace  though  lespectfnl 
remark  to  Owen,  and  at  length  engaging  him  in  some  Blight, 
local  convcrsatioD,  he  led  the  waj  to  the  accomit  of  a  spot  en 
the  penJnBula  of  Fenthnrn,  where  teal  abounded,  and  concloded 
with  begging  Onen  to  allow  him  to  ehow  him  the  exact  place, 
saying  that  whenever  the  jonng  Squire  felt  so  inclined,  if  he 
would  honom-  him  by  a  call  at  hie  bouse,  he  wonld  take  him 
acrosa  in  hie  boat.  While  Owen  listened,  his  attention  was  net 
so  much  absorbed  as  to  be  unaware  that  the  little  beauty  at  hii 
side  was  refiising  one  or  two  who  endeaToured  to  draw  her  from 
her  place  by  invitations  to  dance.  Flattered  by  his  own 
Gonetrnction  of  her  re^isale,  he  again  directed  all  his  attention 
to  hei,  till  she  was  called  away  by  her  father,  who  was  leaving 
the  scene  of  festivity.  Before  he  left  he  reminded  Owen  of  bis 
promise,  and  addod^ 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  EUis 
Pritchard,  and  I  live  at  Ty  Glas,  on  this  side  of  Moel  Gest;  any 
one  can  point  it  out  to  yon." 

When  the  father  and  daughter  had  left,  Owen  slowly  prejiared 
for  his  ride  home ;  but  encountering  the  hostess,  he  could  nut 
resist  asking  a  few  questions  relative  to  Ellis  Pritchnrd  and  hie 
pretty  daughter.  She  answered  shortly  but  respectfully,  and 
then  said,  rather  hesitatingly — 

"  Master  Griffiths,  you  know  the  triad,  '  Tri  pheth  tebyg  y 
uaill  i'r  llall,  ysgnbwr  heb  yd,  mail  deg  heb  ddiuwd,  a  mercn 
deg  heb  ei  geirda '  (Three  things  are  alike  :  a  line  bam  without 
corn,  a  fine  cup  without  drink,  a  fine  woman  without  her 
reputation)."  She  hastily  quitted  him,  and  Owen  rode  slowly  to 
liis  imhappy  home. 

Ellis  Fritchord,  half  farmer  and  half  fisherman,  was  shron^ 
RUd  keen,  and  worldly ;  yet  he  was  good-natured,  and  sufficient^ 
generous  to  have  become  rather  a  popular  man  among  bis  equals- 
He  bad  been  strack  with  the  young  Squire's  attention  to  bis 
pretty  danghtor,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it  Nest  would  not  be  the  first  peasant  girl,  by  any 
means,  who  had  beeu  transplanted  to  a  Welsh  mouor-bouse  U 
its  mistress ;  and,  accordingly,  her  lather  hod  shrewdly  givui 
the  admiring  young  num  some  pretext  for  further  opportonitiijS 
*  seeing  her. 

As  for  Nest  herself,  she  hod  somewhat  of  her  father's  world- 
liaess,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the  superior  station  of  hei  oevt 
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;  and  quite  prepared  to  eliglil  all  her  old  sweethearts 
on  his  account.  But  then  she  had  aomethiug  more  of  feeling  m 
ber  Teckouing ;  she  hud  iiot  been  mseDsibls  to  the  earnest  yet 
comparatively  refined  humage  which  Owen  paid  her ;  she  had 
noticed  his  eipreesive  and  occasionally  handsome  counteBance 
with  admiration,  and  was  flattered  by  his  so  immediately  singling 
her  out  from  her  oompaniona.  As  to  the  hint  which  Martha 
Thomas  had  thrown  out,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Neet  was  very 
giddy,  and  that  she  was  mctherlesa.  She  had  high  spirits  and  a 
great  love  of  admimtion,  or,  to  use  a  eoftor  term,  she  loved  to 
please  ;  men,  women,  and  ehildreu,  all,  she  delighted  to  gladden 
with  her  amile  and  voice.  She  coquetted,  and  flirted,  and  went 
to  the  extreme  lengths  of  Welsh  courtship,  till  the  seniors  of  the 
village  shook  their  heads,  and  cautioned  their  daughters  against 
hep  aoquaintance.  If  not  absolutely  giulty,  she  had  too  frequently 
been  on  the  verge  of  guilt. 

Even  at  the  time,  Martha  Thomas's  hint  made  but  little  im- 
preeaion  on  Owen,  for  his  senses  were  otherwise  occupied;  but 
in  a  few  days  the  recollection  thereof  hud  wholly  died  away,  and 
one  warm  glorious  summer's  day,  he  bent  hia  steps  toward  Ellis 
Pritchard's  with  a  beating  heart  ;  for,  except  some  very  slight 
flirtatious  at  Oxford,  Owon  had  never  been  touched;  histhonghts 
his  &ncy,  had  been  otherwise  engaged. 

Ty  Glas  was  built  agiiinEt  one  of  the  lower  rocks  of  Moel 
G€et,  which,  indeed,  formed  a  side  to  the  low,  lengthy  house. 
The  materials  of  the  cottage  were  the  shingly  stones  which  had 
&llen  &om  above,  plastered  rudely  together,  with  deep  recesses 
for  the  small  oblong  windows.  Altogether,  the  exterior  wae 
much  ruder  than  Owen  had  espected ;  but  inside  there  seemed 
no  lack  of  comforts.  The  house  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  large,  roomy,  and  dark,  into  which  Owen  entered 
immediately ;  and  before  the  blushing  Nest  came  from  the  inner 
chamber  (for  she  had  seen  the  young  Squire  coming,  and  hastily 
0one  to  make  some  alteration  in  her  dress),  he  hod  hod  time  to 
look  around  him,  and  note  the  various  little  particulars  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  wmdow  (which  commanded  a  magnificent 
view)  was  an  oaken  dresser,  rtptete  with  drawers  and  cupboards, 
and  brightly  polished  to  a  nth  dark  colour.  In  the  farther  port 
of  the  room  Owen  could  at  first  distinguish  little,  entering  as  he 
did  from  the  glaring  sunlight,  but  ho  soon  saw  that  there  were 
two  oaken  beds,  closed  up  after  the  manner  of  the  Welsh 
fact,  the  domitoriea  of  ElHs  Fritchard  and  the  man  who  sei 
imdor  him,  both  on  sea  aud  on  land.  There  was  the  large  wh< 
DHcd  for  sjiiuniug  wool,  left  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  floi 
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«s  if  in  use  only  a  few  minutes  before ;  BJid  around  the  mnple 
chimney  hung  ditches  of  bacon,  dried  kids'-fleBh,  and  fish,  ual 
w&B  in  proceBB  of  smoking  for  winter's  store. 

Before  Nest  had  shyly  dared  to  enter,  her  father,  who  had 
been  mending  his  nets  down  below,  and  seen  Owen  winding  np 
to  the  house,  came  in  and  gave  >iitn  a  hearty  yet  respectAil  wel- 
come ;  and  then  Noet,  downcast  and  hlnahong,  foil  of  the  con- 
Boiouaness  which  het  father's  advice  and  conversation  bad  not 
failed  to  inspire,  ventured  to  join  them.  To  Owen's  mind  this 
reserve  and  shyness  gave  her  new  chftrma. 

It  was  too  bright,  too  hot,  too  anything  to  think  of  going  to 
shoot  teal  till  later  in  the  day,  and  Owon  was  delighted  to  accept 
a  hesitating  invitation  to  share  the  noonday  meal.  Some  ewe- 
milk  cheese,  very  hard  and  dry,  oat-cake,  slips  of  the  dried  Hds'- 
fiesh  broiled,  after  having  been  previously  soaked  in  water  for  ■ 
few  minutes,  delicious  butter  and  fresh  butter-milk,  with  a  liquta 
called  "  died  griafol "  (made  from  the  berries  of  the  Sorbaa  aufu- 
paria,  infused  in  water  and  then  fermented),  composed  the  &n^ 
repast ;  but  there  was  something  so  clean  and  neat,  and  withal 
such  a  true  welcome,  that  Owen  had  seldom  enjoyed  a  meal  so 
much.  Indeed,  at  IJiat  time  of  day  the  Welsh  nquires  diflcTed 
from  the  farmers  more  in  the  plenty  and  rough  abundnnoe  of  theit 
manner  of  living  than  in  the  refinement  of  style  of  their  table. 

At  the  present  day,  down  in  Llyii,  the  Welah  gentry  are  not  a 
wit  behind  their  Saxon  eq^uals  in  the  expensive  elegances  of  life ; 
but  then  (when  there  was  tint  one  pewtei^service  in  all  Northmn- 
berland)  there  was  nothing  in  EUis  PritchtLfd's  mode  of  living 
that  grated  on  the  young  Si^nire's  sense  of  refinement. 

Little  was  said  by  that  young  pair  of  wooers  during  the  meal  j 
the  father  had  all  the  oonversation  to  himself,  apparently  heed- 
less of  the  ardent  looks  and  inattentive  mien  of  his  guest.  At 
Owen  became  more  seriong  in  his  feelings,  he  grew  more  tiioid 
in  their  expression,  and  at  night,  when  they  retmned  from  their 
shooting-exaursion,  the  caress  he  gave  Nest  was  almost  as  baeb- 
folly  ofiered  as  received. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  days  devoted  to  Nest  in 
reality,  though  at  first  he  thought  some  little  disguise  of  Ms 
olg'ect  was  necessary.  The  past,  the  futm^,  was  aU  forgotten  in 
those  happy  days  of  love. 

And  every  worldly  plan,  every  womanly  wile  was  put  in 
practice  by  Ellis  Pritchard  and  his  daughter,  to  render  his  vimt* 
agreeable  and  alluring.  Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  welcome  was  enough  to  attract  the  poor  young  man,  to 

hom  tlio  feeling  so  produced  was  new  and  full  of  charms.     H» 
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left  a  home  where  the  certainty  of  being  thwarted  made 
chary  in  espieemtg  his  wiehcB ;  where  to  tones  of  love  ever 
on  his  ear,  save  those  addressed  to  others ;  where  his  presence 
absence  was  a  matter  of  utter  indiflerenco ;  and  when  ' 
Ty  Gins,  all,  down  to  tho  little  cur  which,  with  clamorouB  bark- 
ings claimed  a  part  of  his  attention,  seemed  to  rejoice.  Hie  ac- 
count of  hia  day's  employment  found  a  willing  listeiier  in  iEUlis ; 
ami  when  ho  passed  on  to  Nest,  busy  at  lier  wheel  or  at  her  chnm, 
the  deepened  colour,  the  oonBoioua  eye,  and  the  gradual  yielding 
of  herself  op  to  his  lover-like  caress,  bad  worlds  of  charms.  Ellis 
Pritehard  was  a  tenant  on  the  Bodowen  estate,  and  therefore  had 
reasons  in  plenty  for  wishing  to  keep  the  young  Squire's  visits 
secret ;  and  Owen,  unwilling  te  distorb  tho  sunny  calm  of  these 
halcyon  days  by  any  sterm  at  home,  was  ready  to  use  all  the 
artifice  which  EUis  suggested  as  to  the  mode  of  his  oallfi  at  Ty 
Glas.  Nor  was  he  unaware  of  the  probable,  nay,  tho  hoped-for 
termination  of  these  repeated  days  of  happiness.  Ee  was  quite 
COQscious  that  the  iotherwished  for  nothing  better  than  the  niam- 
Bge  of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  Bodoweu  ;  and  when  Nest  had 
hidden  her  face  in  his  neck,  whioh  was  enciruled  by  her  clasping 
arms,  and  murmured  into  his  ear  her  acknowledgment  of  love, 
he  felt  only  tuo  desirous  of  finding  some  one  to  love  biin  for 
ever.  Though  not  highly  principled,  ho  would  not  have  tried  to 
obtain  Nest  on  other  terms  save  those  of  marriage  :  he  did  ao 
pine  after  enduring  love,  and  fancied  he  should  have  bound  her 
heart  for  evermore  to  his,  when  they  hod  taken  the  solemn  oaths 
of  matrimony. 

There  was  no  gi'eat  difSculty  attending  a  secret  marriage  at 
such  a  plaee  and  at  such  a  time,  One  gusty  autumn  day,  EUlis 
fernod  them  round  Penthryn  to  Llondutrwyn,  aud  there  saw  his 
little  Nest  become  future  Lady  of  Bodowen. 

How  often  do  we  see  giddy,  coquetting,  restless  girls  become 
Bobered  by  marriage  ?  A  great  object  in  life  ia  decided. ;  one  on 
which  their  thoughts  have  been  running  in  all  their  vagaries, 
and  they  seem  to  verify  the  beautiful  fable  of  Undiiiu.  A  new 
flonl  beams  out  in  the  gentleness  and  repose  of  their  future  lives, 
An  indeseribable  softness  and  lendemeaa  tokus  place  of  the 
wearying  vanity  of  their  former  endeavours  to  attioct  admiration. 
Something  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Nest  Fritchard.  If  at  first 
she  hod  been  anxious  to  attract  the  young  Squire  of  Bodowen, 
long  before  her  marriage  this  feeling  had  merged  into  a  truer  lovo 
than  she  had  ever  felt  before  ;  and  now  that  he  was  her  own,  hex 
hosband.  her  whole  soul  waa  bent  toward  making  him  umesd^ 
iti  in  her  lay,  for  the  misery  which,  with  a  woroaa's  ta<d, 
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ahs  saw  that  ho  had  to  endure  at  his  home.     Her  ^  ^ 

abounding  in  delicately-expressed  love ;  her  study  of  his  taslea 
on  wearying,  in  the  arrangomont  of  her  dress,  her  time,  her  voiy 
thoughta. 

No  wonder  that  he  looked  bach  on  his  weddtng-day  with  a 
thankfuluGse  which  is  seldom  the  result  of  uneqnaJ  Btoiri^es. 
Kci  wonder  that  his  heart  beat  aloud  as  fonnerlj  when  he  womict 
up  the  little  path  to  Tj  Glas,  and  bbw— keen  though  the  winter's 
wind  might  bo — that  Nest  was  standing  out  at  the  door  to  watch 
for  hie  dimly-Been  approach,  while  the  candle  flared  in  the  little 
window  as  a  beacon  to  guide  him  aright. 

The  angry  words  and  unkind  actions  of  home  fell  deadened 
on  his  heart ;  he  thought  of  the  love  that  was  surely  liia,  and  of 
tho  new  promise  of  love  that  a  short  time  would  bring  forth,  and 
lie  could  almost  have  smiled  at  the  impotont  efforts  to  disturb 
his  peace. 

A  few  more  months,  and  the  young  fether  was  greeted  by  a 
feeble  little  cry,  when  he  hastily  entered  Ty  Glas,  one  morning 
early,  in  oonscqnence  of  a  summons  conveyed  mysterionaly  to 
Bcdowen  ;  and  the  pale  mother,  smiling,  and  fuebly  holding  ap 
her  babo  to  its  father's  kiss,  seemed  to  him  oven  more  lovely 
than  the  brL<rLt  gay  Nest  who  hod  won  his  heart  at  the  little  inn 
of  Penmorfa. 

But  the  curse  was  at  wort  1  The  fulfilment  of  tlie  prapheqy 
was  nigh  at  hand  I 


CUAPTEE  IL 
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It  was  the  aiitmnn  after  the  birth  of  their  hoy  ;  it  had  been  ■ 
glorious  summer,  with  bright,  hot,  snnny  weather  ;  and  now  the 
year  was  fading  away  as  soasouably  into  mellow  days,  with 
momings  of  silver  miatB  and  clear  &OBty  nights.  The  bloom- 
ing look  of  the  time  of  fiowere,  wub  past  and  gone ;  hat  instead 
there  were  even  richer  tints  abroad  in  the  snn-coloured  leaves, 
the  lichens,  the  golden  blossomed  faizo ;  if  it  was  the  time  of 
fading,  there  was  a  glory  in  tlio  decay. 

Nest,  in  her  loving  anxiety  to  smronnd  her  dwelling  with 
every  eharm  for  her  husband's  sake,  had  turned  gardener,  and 
the  little  comers  of  the  rude  court  before  Ijie  house  nere  filled 
with  many  a  delicate  mountain-flower,  transplanted  mora  for  its 
beauty  tlwm  its  rarity.  The  ewectbrior  bush  may  even  yet  be 
Been,  old  and  ^'my,  which  she  and  Owen  planted  a  grceo  stipling 
beneath  the  window  of  her  little  chomher.      In  those  morueuU 
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Owen  forgot  all  beeides  the  preeont ;  aJl  the  caroe  and  grieC 
be  had  knunu  in  the  p&Et,  and  all  that  might  await  him  of  woi 
and  death  in  the  fntTire,  The  hoy,  too,  was  as  lovely  a  child  as 
the  fondest  parent  was  ever  bleeeed  with ;  and  ciowod  with 
delight,  and  clapped  his  little  hands,  as  bis  mother  held  h'l"  in 
her  arms  at  the  cottage-door  to  watch  his  father's  nscent  up 
the  rough  path  that  led  to  Ty  Gloa,  one  bright  autumnal  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  the  three  entered  the  honse  together,  it  was 
difficult  to  Bay  whieh  was  the  happiest.  Owen  carried  hia  boy, 
and  tossed  aod  played  with  him,  while  Nest  sought  out  Bome 
little  article  of  work,  and  seated  herself  on  the  dreBEor  beneath 
the  window,  where  now  busily  plying  the  needle,  and  then 
again  looking  at  her  husband,  she  eagerly  told  him  the  little 
pieces  of  domestic  intelligence,  the  winning  ways  of  tho  child, 
the  reBult  of  yesterday's  fiahing,  and  such  of  the  gossip  of 
Fenmorfa  as  came  to  tho  oars  of  the  now  retired  Nest.  She 
noticed  that,  when  she  mentioned  any  little  circumstance  which 
boro  the  slightest  reference  to  Bodowen,  her  husband  ajipoared 
cliafod  and  uneasy,  and  at  last  avoided  anything  that  might  in 
the  least  remind  him  of  home.  In  truth,  he  had  been  sudering 
much  of  late  from  the  irritability  of  bis  father,  shown  in  trifles 
to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  galling  on  that  account,  I 

While  tbey  were  thus  talking,  and  caressing  each  other  and!<l 
the  child,  a  shadow  darkened  the  room,  and  before  they  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  tho  object  that  had  occasioned  it,  it  vunished, 
and  Sc|uire  Grif&ths  lifted  the  door-latch  and  stood  before  them. 
He  stood  and  looked — £rst  on  his  son,  so  different,  in  his 
buoyant  expression  of  content  aod  enjoyment,  with  hiB  r 
child  in  his  arms,  like  a  proud  and  happy  father,  as  he 
from  the  depressed,  moody  young  man  ho  too  often  appeared  ft 
Bodowen  ;  then  on  Nest— poor,  trembling,  sickened  N 
who  dropped  her  work,  hut  yet  durst  not  stir  from  her  s 
the  dresser,  while  she  looked  to  her  husband  as  if  for  protectioa.'f 
from  hiB  father. 

The  Squire  was  silent,  as  ho  glared  from  one  t 
his  features  white  nith  restrained  passion.     When  he  spoke,  1 
words  came  most  distinct  in  their  forced  composure. 
his  son  be  addressed  himself; 

"  That  woman  1  who  is  she  ?" 

Owen  hesitated  one  moment,  and  then  replied,  in 
yet  ijuiet  voice : 

"I'ather,  that  woman  is  my  wife." 

He  would  have  added  some  apology  for  the  long  co 
f.JuB  marriage;  have  appealed  to  his  Other's  forgive 
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the  foam  flew  from  Squire  Owen's  lips  u  he  bnrBt  forth  mth 
mv&!tiv6  against  Nest : — 

"Ton  have  married  her  !  It  is  bs  they  told  me  !  Married 
Nest  Pritcliard  ji  bnteo !  And  70D  stand  there  as  if  yon  had 
not  disgraced  yonrself  for  ever  and  ever  with  your  accursed 
wiving  I  And  the  fair  harlot  sits  there,  in  her  moddng  modesty, 
practising  the  niimming  airs  that  will  become  her  state  as  fature 
Lady  of  Bodowen.  But  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  before 
that  fiilBe  woman  darken  the  doora  of  my  Other's  house  as 


I 


All  this  was  said  nith  such  mpidity  that  Owen  had  do  time 
for  the  words  that  thronged  to  hie  lips.  "  Father !"  (ho 
burst  forth  at  length)  "  Father,  whosoever  told  you  that  Nest 
Fritchord  was  a  harlot  told  yon  a  lie  as  &lse  as  hell  I  Ay !  a 
lie  as  false  as  hell  1"  be  added,  in  a  voice  of  thmider,  while  he 
advanced  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  the  Squire.  And  then,  in  a 
lower  tone,  he  said — 

"  She  is  as  pore  as  your  own  wife ;  nay,  God  help  me  !  as 
tho  dear,  precious  mother  who  brought  me  forth,  and  then 
left  me — with  no  refoge  in  a  mother's  heart — to  stra^l«  oo 
tbrongh  life  alone.  I  tell  yon  Nest  is  as  pore  >s  that  Aen, 
dead  mother  I" 

"  Fool — poor  fool  1" 

At  this  moment  the  child— the  little  Owen — who  had  h&fi 
gazing  irom  one  angry  countenance  to  tho  other,  and  with 
earnest  look,  trying  to  understand  what  had  brought  the  fierce 
glare  into  the  f^ce  where  till  uow  he  had  read  nothing  hot  love, 
in  some  way  attcucted  the  Squire's  attention,  and  iucieosed  his 

"  Yes,  ho  continued,  "  poor,  weak  fool  that  you  are,  hnggiag 
the  child  of  another  as  if  it  were  your  own  offspring  I"  Owen 
involuntarily  caiessed  the  afbighted  child,  and  half  smiled  at  da 
implication  of  his  father's  words.  This  the  Squire  peroeivod,  aad 
raising  his  voice  to  a  scream  of  rage,  he  went  on  : 

"  I  bid  you,  if  you  call  yourself  my  son,  to  coat  amy  that 
miserable,  shnmoleee  woman's  of^iing ;  cast  it  away  thia  iudud 
— this  instant !" 

In  this  ungovernable  rage,  seeing  that  Owen  was  for  {eod 
Domplying  with  his  command,  ho  snatched  the  poor  infiut  bun 
the  loving  arms  that  held  it,  and  throwing  it  to  his  mother,  left 
the  house  inarticulate  with  fuiy. 

Neat^who  had  been  pale  and  still  as  marble  during  this 
terrible  dialogue,  looking  on  and  listening  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
words  that  smote  her  heart— opened  her  anns  to  receive  and 
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b  her  praoioua  babe ;  but  the  boy  wa*  not  deeldiied  to  reacli 
tiie  wbite  refnge  of  her  breast.  The  furioiu  action  of  the 
Squire  had  been  almost  without  aim,  and  the  in&nt  fell  agaiiist 
Uie  sharp  edge  of  the  dresBor  down  on  to  the  stone  floor. 

Owes  spiaiig  np  to  take  the  child,  but  he  lay  so  still,  so 
motionlcm,  that  the  awe  of  death  came  OTet  the  &ther,  and  he 
stooped  down  to  gaze  more  closely.  At  that  moment,  the 
upturned,  filmy  eyea  rolled  oonvulaiTely — a  spasm  paBsed  along 
the  body — and  the  lipSj  yot  warm  with  kiesing,  quivered  into 
overltteting  rest. 

A  word  from  her  husband  told  Nest  all.  She  slid  down  troja 
htsr  seat,  and  lay  by  her  little  son  as  corpse-like  as  he,  unheeding 
all  the  agonizing  endearments  and  paaaiouate  adjurations  of  her 
boflbasd.  And  that  poor,  desolate  husband  and  father  I  Scarce 
one  little  qnarter  of  an  hour,  and  be  had  been  so  blessed  in  his 
OonsciousneBB  of  love  1  the  bright  promise  of  many  years  on  his 
infant's  ^oe,  and  the  new,  ^ah  soul  beaming  forth  in  its 
awakened  intelligence.  And  there  it  was ;  the  little  clay  image, 
that  wonld  never  more  gladden  up  at  the  eight  of  him,  nor 
stretch  forth  to  meet  his  embrace ;  whose  inarticulate,  yot  most 
eloquent  oooings  might  hannt  him  in  his  dreams,  but  would 
never  more  be  heard  in  waking  life  again  I  And  by  the  dead 
babe,  almost  as  utterly  inseneate,  the  poor  mother  had  fallen  in  n 
merciful  femt  —  the  slandered,  heart-pierced  Nest  I  Owen 
struggled  gainst  the  siclmesa  that  came  over  hinij  and  busied 
hims^  in  vain  attempts  at  her  restotation. 

It  was  now  near  noon-day,  and  Ellis  Pritchord  come  home, 
little  dreaming  of  the  sight  that  awaited  b'"! ;  but  though 
stunned,  he  was  able  to  take  more  ofToctual  measures  for  his  poor 
daughter's  recovery  than  Owen  had  done. 

By-and-by  she  rfiowed  symptoms  nf  returning  sense,  and  was 
placed  in  her  own  little  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  where,  without 
ever  waking  to  complete  cosscionsnesB,  she  fell  asleep.  Then  it 
was  that  her  husband,  suffocated  by  pressure  of  miserable 
thought,  gently  drew  his  band  &om  her  tightened  clasp,  and 
printing  one  long  soft  kiss  on  her  white  wosen  forehead,  hastily 
stole  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house, 

Near  the  base  of  Moel  G@st — ^it  might  be  n  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Ty  Glas — ^wna  a  little  neglected  solitary  copse,  wild  and 
tangled  with  the  trailing  branches  of  the  dog-rose  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  white  bryony.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  thicket 
lay  a  deep  crystal  pool — ^a  clear  mirror  for  the  blue  heavens 
•Dove — and  round  the  margin  floated  the  broad  green  leaves  of 
"""  9  water-lily,  and  when  the  regal  sua  shone  down  in  his  noon- 
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day  gLorj  the  fiowera  arose  from  their  cool  depths  to  welcoma 
and  greet  him.  The  oopse  wae  mneical  with  munj'  Boonda ;  the 
warbling  of  birda  rejoicing  in  its  shsdes,  the  ceaBeleee  hum  of 
the  insects  that  hovered  oTer  the  pool,  the  chime  of  the  diHtant 
wftterfftll,  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  from  the  moanluii- 
top,  were  all  blended  into  the  delicions  harmony  of  nature. 

It  had  been  one  of  Owen's  thvourite  resorts  when  he  had  been 
a  lonely  wanderer — s  pilgrim  in  search  of  love  in  the  yesTB 
gone  by.  And  thither  he  went,  aa  if  b j  instinct,  when  he  left 
Ty  Glas ;  qnelling  the  uprieing  agony  till  he  should  reach  that 
little  eolitajy  spot. 

It  was  the  time  of  day  when  a  change  in  the  aepect  of  tite 
weather  bo  frequently  takes  place ;  and  the  little  pool  was  do 
longer  the  reflection  of  a  blue  and  annny  sky :  it  sent  bock  the 
dark  and  slaty  clouds  above,  and,  every  now  and  then,  «  rough 
gnat  shook  the  painted  anturnn  leaves  from  their  branches,  and  iH 
other  music  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  the  wild  winds  piping  down 
from  the  moorlands,  which  lay  up  and  beyond  the  cleda  in  the 
mountain-side.     Presently  the  rain  come  on  and  beat  down  in 


But  Owen  hooded  it  not.  He  sat  on  the  dank  gronnd,  his  &ce 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  strength,  physical  and  mental, 
employed  in  qnelling  the  rush  of  blood,  which  roso  and  boiled 
and  gurgled  in  his  brain  as  if  it  would  madden  him. 

The  phantom  of  his  dead  child  rose  ever  before  him,  and 
seemed  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  And  when  the  poor  young 
man  thought  upon  the  victim  whom  he  required  in  his  wild 
longing  for  revengo,  he  shuddered,  for  it  was  bis  father ! 

Again  and  again  he  tried  not  to  think ;  but  still  the  circle  of 
thought  came  round,  eddying  through  his  brain.  At  length  he 
mastered  his  passiona,  and  they  were  calm ;  then  he  forced  him- 
self to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  (nture. 

He  hod  not,  in  the  passionate  hurry  of  the  moment,  seen  that 
his  father  had  left  the  cottage  before  he  was  aware  of  the  &tal 
accident  that  befell  the  child.  Owen  thought  he  had  seen  all; 
and  once  he  planned  to  go  to  the  Squire  and  tell  him  of  the 
anguish  of  heart  he  had  wrought,  and  awe  him,  as  it  were,  by  the 
dignity  of  grief.  But  then  again  he  durst  not — he  distrnsted 
his  self-control — the  old  prophecy  roae  up  in  its  horror — he 
di'caded  his  doom. 

At  last  he  determined  to  Icnvo  hia  father  for  ever ;  to  take 
K'est  to  some  distant  country  where  she  might  forget  ttnr  firat- 
bom.  and  where  he  himself  might  gain  a  livelihood  b;  his  on 
exeftions. 
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But  when  he  tried  to  descemd  to  the  Torious  little  nnnnge-  ' 
menta  which  were  involved  ia  the  csecntion  of  this  plan,  he 
lemembered  that  all  hia  money  (and  in  this  respect  Bquire  Grif- 
fiths was  no  niggnrd)  was  looked  up  in  his  escritoire  at  Bod owen. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  do  away  with  this  matter-of-fact  difficulty  }.■ 
go  to  Bodowen  he  must ;  and  hie  only  hopo^nay  his  detem  ' 
Dfttion — was  to  avoid  his  father. 

He  rose  and  took  a  by-path  to  Bodowen.  The  house  lookein 
even  more  gloomy  and  desolate  than  nsnal  in  the  heavy  down- 
pouring  rain,  yet  Owen  gazed  on  it  ivith  something  of  regret — 
for  eorrowful  as  his  days  in  it  had  been,  he  was  about  to  leave 
it  for  many  many  years,  if  not  for  ever.  He  entered  by  a  side 
door  opening  into  a  passage  that  led  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
kept  his  books,  hisguns,  his  fishing-tackle,  his  writing  materials, 
et  cetera. 

Here  he  hnrriodly  began  to  Kelect  the  few  articles  he  intended 
to  take ;  for,  besides  the  dread  of  intormption,  he  was  feverishly 
anxious  to  travel  far  that  very  night,  if  only  Nest  was  capable 
of  performing  the  journey.  As  he  was  thus  employed,  he  tried 
to  conjectnre  what  his  father's  feelings  would  be  on  finding  that 
Ub  once-loved  son  was  gone  away  for  ever.  Would  he  then 
awaken  to  regret  for  the  conduct  which  had  driven  bim  from 
home,  and  bitterly  think  on  the  loving  and  caressing  boy  who 
haunted  his  footsteps  in  former  days  ?  Or,  alas  1  would  he  only 
feel  that  an  obstacle  to  his  daily  happiness — to  his  contentnient 
vith  his  wife,  and  his  strange,  doting  affection  for  the  child- — was 
taken  away  ?  Would  they  make  merry  over  the  heir's  departure  ? 
Then  he  thought  of  Neat — the  young  childless  mother,  whoBe 
heart  had  not  yet  realized  her  fulness  of  desolation.  Poor 
Nest !  so  loving  ae  she  was,  so  devoted  to  her  child— how  should 
he  console  her?  He  pictured  her  away  in  a  strange  land, 
pining  for  her  native  mountains,  and  refiising  to  be  comforted 
because  her  child  was  not. 

Even  this  thought  of  the  homo-sickness  that  might  possibly 
beset  Nest  hardly  made  him  hesitate  in  his  determination ;  so 
strongly  had  the  idea  taken  possession  of  him  that  only  by 
putting  miles  and  leagues  between  him  and  his  father  could  he 
avert  the  doom  which  seemed  blending  itself  with  the  very 
purposes  of  his  life  aa  long  as  he  stayed  in  proximity  with  the 
slayer  of  his  child. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  hasty  work  of  preparation, 
and  was  full  of  tender  thonghts  of  his  wife,  when  the  doop 
opened,  and  the  elfish  Ituhcrt  peered  in,  in  soorch  of  s 
bis  brother's  possessions.     On  seeing  Owen  he  hesitated,  bnt^ 
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tben  came  boldly  furwurd,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Baying, 

"  Nesta  jT  bnten !     How  ia  Nert  yr  buten  ?" 

Ho  looked  maliciously  into  Owen's  face  to  mark  the  eSbot  of 
btB  words,  bat  was  terrified  at  the  expreseioD  be  read  there.  He 
started  off  and  ran  to  the  door,  whilo  Owen  tried  to  check  him- 
self,  saying  continually,  "  Ho  ia  but  a  ehild.  He  does  not 
imderstand  the  menning  of  what  he  aays.  He  is  but  a  child  1" 
Still  Eobert,  now  in  fancied  aeonrity,  kept  calling  out  his  in- 
Bolting  words,  and  Owen's  hand  was  on  his  gun,  grasping  it  as  if 
to  restrain  his  rising  fury. 

But  when  Robert  passed  on  daringly  to  mocking  words 
relating  to  the  poor  dead  child,  Owen  could  boar  it  no  louget; 
and  before  the  boy  was  well  aware,  Owen  was  fiercely  holding 
him  in  an  iron  clasp  with  one  hand,  while  ho  struck  him  hard 
with  the  other. 

In  a  minute  he  checked  himself.  He  paused,  relaxed  his  grasp, 
and,  to  hie  horror,  he  saw  Bohert  sink  to  the  ground ;  in  &d, 
the  lad  was  half-stnnned,  half-frightened,  and  thought  it  best  to 
assume  insensibility. 

Owen — miaerable  Owen — seeing  him  lie  there  prostrate,  was 
bitterly  repentant,  and  would  have  dragged  liim  to  tho  carved 
settle,  and  done  all  he  could  to  ri^tore  him  to  his  senses,  but  at 
this  instant  the  8quire  came  in. 

Probably,  when  the  household  at  Bodowen  rose  that  moni- 
ing.  there  was  but  one  among  them  ignorant  of  the  heir't 
relation  to  Nest  Pritehard  and  her  child ;  for  secret  as  ha  tiied 
to  make  his  visits  to  Ty  Olas,  they  had  been  too  frequent  not  to 
be  noticed,  and  Nest's  altered  conduct — no  longer  freqnenting 
dances  and  merry-makingH  —was  a  strongly  earrohoratiTe  cir- 
cnnistance.  But  Mrs.  Griffiths'  influence  reigned  paramount,  if 
unacknowledged,  at  Bodowen,  and  till  she  sanctioned  the  diS' 
closure,  none  would  dare  to  toll  the  Squire. 

Now,  however,  the  time  drew  near  when  it  suited  her  to  maka 
her  husband  aware  of  the  conneotionhia  son  had  formed;  BO,  with 
Inany  tears,  and  much  seeming  reluctance,  she  broke  the  inteHi- 
gonce  to  him— taking  good  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  htm 
of  tho  light  character  Nest  hnd  borne.  Nor  did  she  confine  tbii 
evil  reputation  to  her  conduct  before  her  marriage,  but  insinuated 
that  even  to  this  day  she  was  a  "  woman  of  the  grove  and  brake" 
— for  centuries  the  Welsh  term  of  opprobrium  for  tho  loosest 
fbmale  characters. 

Squire  Gritfiths  easily  tracked  Owen  to  Ty  Glas :  and  without 
any  aim  but  the  gratification  of  hia  furious  anger,  followed  him 
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to  iqtbttud  as  we  have  aeen.  Bnt  he  loft  the  cottage  even 
enraged  againet  hie  boh  thiui  be  had  enterod  it,  and  returned  home 
to  hear  the  evil  suggestions  of  the  etepmother.  He  had  beard  a 
eljgbt  scuffle  in  wbieh  he  caught  the  tones  of  Bofaert'H  Toioe,  as 
he  pasEsd  along  the  hall,  and  an  instant  afterwards  he  saw  the 
apparently  lifelees  body  of  hiti  little  favonrite  dragged  along  by 
the  culprit  Owen— the  markH  of  strong  poBsion  yet  vigiblo  on  bis 
fiice.  Not  loud,  bot  bitter  and  deep  were  the  evil  words  which 
the  father  bestowed  on  the  son  ;  and  as  Owen  stood  proudly  and 
sullenly  silent,  diedainiug  all  eicolpatioa  of  himself  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  had  wrought  him  so  much  graver — ao  fetnl 
ftn  injury— Eobert'a  mother  entered  the  room.  At  sight  of  her 
natural  emotion  the  wrath  of  the  Squire  was  redoubled,  and  his 
wild  BUBpiciona  that  this  violence  of  Owen's  to  Eobert  was  a 
premeditated  act  appeared  lihe  the  proven  truth  through  the  mists 
of  riige.  Ee  summoned  domostice  as  if  to  guard  his  own  and  hia 
wife's  life  from  the  attempts  of  his  son ;  and  the  Bervants  stood 
wondering  around — now  gazing  at  Mrs.  Urifiiths,  alteniiitely 
scolding  and  sobbing,  while  she  tried  to  restore  the  lad  fi-om  hia 
really  bruised  and  half-UDConscions  state  ;  now  at  the  tierce  and 
BAgty  St^nire ;  and  now  at  the  sad  and  silent  Owen.  And  he — 
he  was  hardly  aware  of  their  looks  of  wonder  and  terror ;  his 
Other's  words  fell  on  a  deadened  ear ;  for  before  his  eyes  there 
rose  a  pole  dead  babe,  and  in  that  lady'a  violent  aounds  of  grief 
Le  heard  tho  wiitling  of  a  more  sad,  more  hopeless  mother.  For 
by  this  time  the  lad  Bobert  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  though 
evidently  eufforing  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  Owen's  blows, 
was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

Had  Owen  been  left  to  hia  own  nature,  his  heart  wonld  have 
worked  itaelf  to  doubly  love  the  boy  whom  he  had  injured ;  but 
he  was  stuhbom  from  injustice,  and  hardened  hy  suffering.  Be 
refused  to  vindicate  himself;  he  made  no  effort  to  resist  the 
imprisonment  the  Squire  had  decreed,  until  a  surgeon's  opinion 
of  the  real  extent  of  Bobert's  injuries  was  made  known.  It  was 
not  until  the  door  was  locked  and  barred,  as  if  upon  some  wild 
dud  ftjrious  beast,  that  the  recollection  of  poor  Neet,  without  his 
comfortiiig  presence,  came  into  hia  mind.  Oh  I  thought  he,  how 
cQie  would  be  wearying,  pining  for  his  tender  sympathy ;  if^ 
indeed,  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  mind  sufBcienCly  to  be 
sensible  of  consolation  I  What  would  she  think  of  his  absence  ? 
Could  she  imagine  he  believed  his  father's  words,  and  had  left 
her,  in  this  her  sore  trouble  and  bereavement  ?  The  thought 
BUtdened  him,  and  he  looked  nmnnd  for  some  mode  of  escape. 
^^^^  bad  been  confined  in  a  sniall  onfumi  shed  room  en  theftiM 
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floor,  wainacotcd,  and  carved  all  round,  with  a  mossy  door,  colcn- 
'lated  to  resist  the  attempts  of  a  dozen  strong  men,  even  hod  he 
afterward  been  able  to  eeciape  &om  the  honso  unseen,  unheard. 
The  window  was  placed  {us  is  common  in  old  Welsh  houses)  over 
the  fire-place ;  with  branching  chimneys  on  either  hand,  forming 
a  sort  of  projection  on  the  outside.  Bj  this  outlet  bia  escape 
was  easy,  even  had  he  been  less  dotenuined  and  desperate  than 
he  was.  And  when  he  had  descended,  with  a  little  care,  a  litlJe 
winding,  he  might  elude  all  observation  ood  pursue  b'H  original 
intention  of  going  to  Ty  Glas. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  watery  aunbeams  wore  gilding  the 
bay,  as  Owen  descended  from  the  window,  aud,  stealing  along  in 
the  broad  afternoon  shadows,  made  his  way  to  the  little  plataan 
of  green  turf  in  the  garden  at  the  top  of  a  steep  precipitous  rock, 
down  the  abrupt  face  of  which  ho  had  often  dropped,  by  means 
of  a  well-Beciired  rope,  into  the  small  soiling-boat  (his  father's 
present,  alas  I  in  days  gone  by)  which  lay  moored  in  the  deep 
Bea-water  below.  Ho  had  always  kept  his  boat  there,  because  it 
was  the  uoarost  iivaiJable  spot  to  the  house ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  place — unh^ss,  indeed,  he  crossed  a  broad  sun-li^tad 
piece  of  ground  in  full  view  of  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the 
nouse,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  single  sheltering  tree  or 
shrab — he  had  to  skirt  round  a  rude  semicircle  of  underwood, 
which  would  have  been  considered  as  a  shrubbery  had  any  one 
taken  pains  with  it.  Step  by  step  he  stealthily  moved  along — 
hearing  voices  now,  again  seeing  hia  father  and  stepmother  in  no 
distant  walk,  the  Sr[uire  evidently  caressing  and  coq^oling  his 
wife,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  some  point  with  great  vehemonoo, 
agnin  forced  to  crouch  duwn  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  cook, 
returning  from  the  rude  kitchen-garden  with  a  handful  of  herbci 
This  was  tho  way  the  doomed  heir  of  Bodowen  left  his  ancestral 
house  for  ever,  and  hoped  to  leave  behind  him  his  doom.  At 
length  ho  reached  the  plateau — he  breathed  more  freely.  B« 
stooped  to  discover  the  hidden  coil  of  rope,  kept  safe  and  dn  in 
a  hole  under  a  great  round  flat  piece  of  rock :  his  head  was  benl 
down;  he  did  not  see  his  father  approach,  nor  did  he  hearllU 
footstep  for  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head  in  tho  stooping  effort 
of  lifting  the  stone ;  tho  Squire  had  grappled  with  him  bwtre  he 
rose  up  again,  before  he  fully  knew  whose  hands  detained  liiUt 
now,  when  his  liberty  of  person  and  action  seemed  secnrei  He 
made  a  vigorous  etrugj;lc  tu  free  himself ;  he  wrestled  wilJt  bfl 
father  far  a  moipcnt — he  pushed  him  hard,  and  drove  him  onto 
the  great  displaced  stone,  all  unsteady  in  its  balance. 

Down  weut  the  Squire,  doivn  into  the  deep  waters 
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nflior  him  went  Owen,  htilf  CDDBcionely,  half  imconsciouslf, 
partly  comptllod  by  the  sudden  cesaation  of  any  oppoeing  body, 
partly  from  a  vehement  irrepressible  impnlBe  to  rescue  bia  &ther. 
But  he  had  instinctively  chosen  a  safer  place  in  tbe  deep  sea- 
water  pool  than  that  into  which  hia  push  had  sent  his  father. 
The  Squire  bad  hit  hia  head  with  much  violence  against  the  side 
of  the  boat,  in  his  fall ;  it  ia,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  was  not 
lilted  before  ever  he  sajik  into  the  sea.  But  Owen  knew  nothing 
eave  that  the  awful  doom  seemed  even  now  present.  He  plunged 
down,  he  dived  below  the  water  in  search  of  the  body  which  had 
none  of  the  elasticity  of  life  to  buoy  it  up ;  he  saw  hia  father  in 
those  depths,  he  clutched  at  him,  he  brought  him  up  and  cast 
him,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  boat,  and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he 
had  begun  himself  to  sini  again  before  he  inatinctively  strove  to 
rise  and  climb  into  the  rockuig  boat.  There  layhis&ther,  with 
a  deep  dent  in  the  side  of  his  head  where  the  skull  had  beea^ 
fractured  by  his  lall ;  his  face  blackened  by  the  arrested  C' 
of  the  blood.  Owen  felt  his  puleo,  his  heart--~all  was  still. 
called  him  by  his  name, 

"Father,  father  1"  ho  cried,  "come  back  1  comeback! 
never  knew  how  I  loved  you  1  bow  I  could  love  you  still^ 
Oh  God  1" 

And  the  thought  of  his  little  child  rose  before  bi'tn.     " 
fatiier,"  he  cried  afresh,  "  you  never  knew  how  he  fell — how  h 
died  1     Oh,  if  I  had  but  had  patience  to  tell  you !    If  you  n 
but  have  borne  with  me  and  listened  1    And  now  it  is  over  I    Ub 
&ther!  &ther  I" 

Whether  ahe  had  heard  this  wild  wailing  voice,  or  whether  it 
was  only  that  eko  missed  her  husband  and  wanted  bim  for  some 
little  evcry-day  question,  or,  as  was  perhaps  more  likely,  she  had 
discovered  Owen's  escape,  and  como  to  inform  her  husband  of  it, 
I  do  not  know,  but  on  the  rock,  right  above  his  head,  as  it 
Beamed,  Owen  heard  his  stepmother  calling  her  husband. 

He  was  silent,  and  softly  pushed  the  boat  right  under  the  rock  till 
the  sides  grated  against  the  stones,  and  the  overhanging  branches 
concealed  him  and  it  from  all  not  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
Wet  as  he  was,  he  lay  down  by  his  dead  fiither  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himself;  and,  somehow,  the  action  recalled  those  early  daya 
of  childbood — the  first  in  the  Squire's  widowhood — when  Owen 
had  shared  his  father's  bed,  and  used  to  waken  bJTii  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hear  one  of  the  old  Welsh  legends.  How  long  he  lay 
thus— body  chilled,  and  brain  hard-working  through  the  heavy 
prcsaure  of  a  reality  as  terrible  as  a  nightmare— he  never  knew  ; , 
but  at  length  he  roused  himself  up  to  think  of  Nest. 
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Drawing  out  a  great  s&il,  be  covered  up  the  body  of  his  father 
with  it  where  he  la/  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Then  with  his 
numbed  bandit  he  took  the  oars,  and  pulled  oat  into  the  mora 
open  sea  toward  Criccaeth.  Ue  skirted  along  the  coast  till  he 
foimd  a  shadowed  eleft  in  the  dark  rocks ;  to  that  point  be  rowed, 
and  anchored  bis  boat  close  in  land.  Then  he  mounted,  stagger- 
ing, half  longing  to  fall  into  the  dark  naters  and  be  at  rest—half 
inatinctiTely  finding  ont  the  Barest  foot-reste  on  that  precipitous 
&CG  of  rock,  till  be  was  high  up,  safe  landed  on  the  turiy  emt 
He  Tan  oflu  as  if  pursued,  toward  Pemnorfit ;  he  ran  nitb  i 
dened  energy.  Suddenly  he  paused,  turned,  ran  again  with  the 
some  speed,  and  threw  himself  prone  on  the  summit,  looking 
down  into  his  boat  with  straining  eyes  to  see  if  there  had  been 
any  movement  of  life — any  displacement  of  a  fold  of  sail-cloth. 
It  was  all  quiet  deep  down  below,  bat  as  he  gazed  the  shifting 
light  gave  the  appearance  of  a  sb'ght  moToment.  Owen  ran  to  a 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  stripped,  plonged  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  boat.  When  there,  all  was  stUl— nvrfolly  still  I  For 
a  minnte  or  two,  ho  dared  not  lift  up  the  cloth.  Then  reflecting 
that  the  same  terror  might  bosot  him  again — of  leaving  his  &ther 
unaided  while  yet  a  spark  of  life  lingered — he  removed  the  shroud- 
ing cover.  The  eyes  looked  into  his  with  a  dead  stare!  He 
closed  the  lids  and  bound  up  the  jaw.  Again  he  looked.  This 
timo  ho  raised  himself  ont  of  the  water  and  kissed  the  brow. 

"  It  was  my  doom,  father  I  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
died  at  my  birth  !" 

Daylight  was  fading  away.  Precious  daylight  I  He  swam 
hack,  dressed,  and  set  off  afresh  for  Fenmorfa.  When  he  opened 
the  door  of  Ty  Glas,  Ellis  Fritahard  looked  at  him  roproacMoUy, 
from  his  seat  in  the  darkly-abadowcd  chimney-comer. 

"Ton'ro  come  at  last,"  said  he.  "One  of  our  kind  (i.  «,, 
station)  would  not  have  left  his  wife  to  mourn  by  herself  over 
her  dead  child  ;  nor  would  one  of  our  kind  have  let  his  fiithtf 
kill  his  own  true  son.  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  her  from  fon 
for  ever." 

"  I  did  not  toll  him,"  cried  Nest,  looking  piteously  at  tei 
inshand ;  "  ho  made  me  tell  him  part,  and  giiesaed  the  rest." 

She  was  nursing  hor  babo  on  her  knee  as  if  it  was  aliva.  Owen 
stood  before  EUis  Pritehard, 

■■  Be  silent^"  said  he,  quietly.  "  Neither  words  nor  deeds  Imt 
irhat  are  deereed  can  come  to  pass.  I  was  set  to  do  my  work. 
this  hundred  years  and  more.  The  time  waited  for  me,  and  U» 
man  waited  for  me.     I  liave  done  what  was  foretold  of  ms  fbr 
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Ellis  Pritchard  knew  the  old  tale  of  the  prophecy,  and  be- 
lieyed  in  it  in  a  dull,  dead  kind  of  way,  but  somehow  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  pass  in  his  time.  Now,  however, 
he  understood  it  all  in  a  moment,  though  he  mistook  Owen's 
nature  so  much  as  to  believe  that  the  deed  was  intentionally 
done,  out  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  boy ;  and  viewing  it  in 
this  light,  Ellis  thought  it  little  more  than  a  just  punishment  for 
the  cause  of  all  the  mid  despairing  sorrow  he  had  seen  his  only 
child  suffer  during  the  hours  of  this  long  afternoon.  But  he 
knew  the  law  would  not  so  regard  it.  Even  the  lax  Welsh 
law  of  those  days  could  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  death  of  a 
man  of  Squire  Griffith's  standing.  So  the  acute  "RHig  thought 
how  he  could  conceal  the  culprit  for  a  time. 

"  Come,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  look  so  scared  !  It  was  your  doom, 
not  your  fault ;"  and  he  laid  a  hand  on  Owen's  shoulder. 

"  You're  wet,"  said  he,  suddenly.  "  Where  liave  you  been  ? 
Nest,  your  husband  is  dripping,  drookit  wet.  That's  what  makes 
him  look  so  blue  and  wan." 

Nest  softly  laid  her  baby  in  its  cradle ;  she  was  half  stupefied 
with  crying,  and  had  not  understood  to  what  Owen  alluded,  when 
he  spoke  of  his  doom  being  fulfilled,  if  indeed  she  had  heard  the 
words. 

Her  touch  thawed  Owen's  miserable  heart. 

"  Oh,  If  est  1"  said  he,  clasping  her  in  his  arms ;  "  do  you  love 
me  still — can  you  love  me,  my  own  darling  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  she,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  I  only 
love  you  more  than  ever,  for  you  were  my  poor  baby's  father  1" 

"  But,  Nest—    Oh,  teU  her,  Ellis  !  ym  know." 

"No  need,  no  need!"  said  Ellis.  "She's  had  enough  to 
think  on.     Bustle,  my  girl,  and  get  out  my  Sunday  clothes." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Nest,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
head.  "  What  is  to  tell  ?  and  why  are  you  so  wet  ?  God  help 
me  for  a  poor  crazed  thing,  for  I  cannot  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  your  words  and  your  strange  looks !  I  only  know  my  baby  is 
dead  I"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  Nest !  go  and  fetch  him  a  change,  quick  1"  and  as 
fihe  meekly  obeyed,  too  languid  to  strive  further  to  understand, 
Ellis  said  rapidly  to  Owen,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice — 

"  Are  you  meaning  that  the  Squire  is  dead  ?  Speak  low,  lest 
she  hear  ?  Well,  well,  no  need  to  talk  about  how  he  died.  It 
was  sudden,  I  see ;  and  we  must  all  of  us  die  ;  and  he'll  have  to 
be  buried.  It's  well  the  night  is  near.  And  I  should  not  wonder 
now  if  you'd  like  to  travel  for  a  bit ;  it  would  do  Nest  a  power 
of  good ;  and  then — there's  many  a  one  goes  out  of  Ids  own 
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house  cind  never  ootaes  liock  again  ;  eaid — I  tiiist  he's  not  T 
in  hie  own  boiise — aad  tbero's  a,  etir  for  a.  bit,  tmd  a  seorcli,  and 
a  wonder— and,  by-and-by,  tbe  beir  just  steps  in,  as  quiet  a 
can  bo.  And  tbat's  wbat  you'll  do,  and  bring  Nost  to  Bodowen 
after  all.  Nay,  cbild,  better  etockinga  nor  tboBe  ;  find  the  bine 
woollens  I  bought  at  Llanrwst  fair.  Onlj'  don't  loBe  beart 
It'8  done  now  and  can't  be  heljMjd.  It  was  the  piece  of  work 
set  yon  to  do  from  tho  days  of  the  Tudora,  they  say.  And  he 
deserved  it.  Look  in  yon  cradle.  So  tell  ns  where  he  ' 
I'll  take  heart  of  grace  and  Bee  wbat  can  be  done  for  him 

But  Owen  eat  wot  and  haggard,  looking  into  the  peat  fire  as  if 
forvisioiie  of  tbe  paat,  and  never  heeding  a  word  Ellis  said.  StK 
did  he  move  when  Nest  brongbt  the  annful  of  dry  cloth 

"  Come,  roiiee  np,  man  !"  said  EUie,  growing  impatu 

But  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?"  asked  Nest,  bewilder 

EUis  kept  on  watching  Owen  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  O 
daughter's  repetition  of  the  question,  be  said — 

"Ask  him  yourself,  Nest." 

"  Oh,  husband,  wbat  ia  it  ?"  eaid  she,  kneeling  down  and 
bringing  her  &oe  to  a  level  with  bis. 

"  Don't  yon  know  ?"  eaid  he,  heavily.  "  Tou  won't  love  me  when 
you  do  know.    And  yet  it  was  not  my  doing;  it  was  my  doom." 

"  What  does  he  mean,  father  ?"  asked  Neat,  looking  up  ;  but 
she  caught  a  gesture  from  Ellia  urging  her  to  go  on  questioning 
her  husband. 

"  I  will  love  you,  husband,  whatever  has  happened.  Only  let 
roe  know  the  worst." 

A  pause,  during  which  Ncet  and  Ellis  bung  breathless. 

"My  father  is  dead,  Nest." 

Nest  caught  her  breath  with  a  sharp  gasp. 

"  God  forgive  him  I"  said  she,  thinking  on  her  babe. 

"  God  forgive  me  /"  said  Owen. 

"  Tou  did  not—"     Nest  stopped. 

"  Tea,  I  did.  Now  you  know  it.  It  was  my  doom.  How 
could  I  help  it  ?  The  dovil  helped  me — he  placed  the  stone  aa 
that  my  father  felL  I  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  him.  I 
did,  indeed.  Nest.  I  was  nearly  drowned  myself.  But  be  *« 
dead— dead— killed  by  the  fiiU  I" 

"  Then  bo  ia  safe  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea  ?"  said  Ellifl,  with 
hungry  eflgemesa. 

"  No,  he  is  not ;  he  lies  in  my  boot,"  said  Owen,  shive 
little,  more  at  the  thought  of  his  last  glimpse  at  his  fitth^^C 
than  from  cold. 
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**  Oh,  husband,  chftngo  your  wet  clotheBl"  pleaded  Neet,  to 
nhom  the  death  of  the  old  man  v/ae  Bimply  &  horror  with  which 
she  had  nothing  to  do,  while  her  huaband's  diacomfort  was  u 
preseat  trouble. 

While  she  helped  liim  to  tojce  off  the  wet  garments  which  he 
would  never  have  had  energy  enough  to  remove  of  himself,  Ellia 
was  busy  preparing  food,  and  mixing  a  great  tumbler  of  spirits 
and  hot  water.  He  stood  oiei  the  unfortunate  yonng  man  and 
compelled  him  to  cat  and  drink,  and  made  Neet,  too,  taste  some 
mouthfiils — all  the  while  planning  in  his  own  mind  how  best 
to  conceal  what  had  been  done,  and  who  had  done  it ;  not  alto- 
gether without  a  certain  feeling  of  vulgar  triumph  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  Nest,  as  she  stood  there,  carelessly  diessed,  dishevelled 
in  her  grief,  was  in  reality  the  mistress  of  Bodowen,  than  which 
Ellis  IVitchard  had  never  seen  a  grander  house,  though  he 
believed  such  might  exist. 

By  dint  of  a  few  dexterous  questionH  he  fonnd  out  all  he 
wanted  to  know  from  Owen,  na  he  ate  and  drank.  In  fact,  it 
was  almoBt  a  relief  to  Owen  to  dilute  the  horror  by  talking  about 
it.  Before  the  meal  was  done,  if  meal  it  conld  he  called,  Ellis 
knew  all  he  cared  to  know. 

"Now,  Nest,  on  with  your  cloak  and  haps.  Pack  up  what 
needs  to  go  with  you,  for  both  you  and  yom  hnsbond  must  be 
half  way  to  Liverpool  by  to  morrow's  mom.  I'll  take  yon  past 
Ehyl  Sands  in  my  fishing-boat,  with  yours  in  tow ;  anil,  once 
over  the  dangerous  part,  111  rotuni  with  my  cargo  of  hsh,  and 
leom  how  much  stir  there  is  at  Bodowen.  Once  safe  hidden  in 
Liverpool,  no  one  will  know  where  you  ore,  and  you  may  stay 
quiet  till  your  time  comes  for  returning."  i 

"  I  will  never  como  homo  again,"  sold  Owen,  do^edly.  "  The ' 
place  is  aoeursed  I" 

"  Hoot  I  be  guided  by  me,  man.  Why,  it  was  but  an  accident, 
after  all  I  And  we'll  land  at  the  Holy  Island,  at  the  Point  of 
Llyn ;  there  is  an  old  cousin  of  mine,  the  poreon,  there — for  tho 
Pritchards  have  known  better  days,  Sqnire — ^and  we'll  bury  him 
there.  It  was  hut  an  accident,  man.  Hold  up  your  head  I  You 
and  Nest  will  come  home  yet  and  fill  Bodowen  with  children, 
and  I'll  live  to  see  it." 

"  Never  I"  said  Owen.  "  1  am  the  last  male  of  my  race,  and 
the  son  has  murdered  his  iuther  !" 

Nest  came  in  laden  and  clottkod.    Mlis  was  for  hurrying  tl 
olL     The  flro  was  ertingoished,  the  door  was  locked. 

"  Here,  Nest,  my  darling,  let  mo  take  your  bundle  while 
plido  you  down  the  steps."     But  her  husband  beut  his  head, 
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epoke  DeveT  a  word.  Nest  gave  ber  father  tbe  bimdlo  (slretjf 
loaded  with  eucb  things  bx  he  Hmself  had  Been  fit  to  take),  but 
cloBped  another  softly  and  tightly. 

"  No  one  shall  lielp  mo  with  thie,"  eaid  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

Her  father  did  not  understand  her ;  her  bnsband  did,  and 
p^ced  his  strong  helping  arm  round  her  waiat,  and  bleaeed  hvT. 

"  We  will  all  go  together,  Ncet,"  said  be.  "  But  where  ?" 
and  he  looked  up  at  the  storm-tossed  clouds  coming  np  fimn 
windward. 

"  It  is  a  dirty  night,''  said  Ellis,  turning  his  head  round  to 
apeak  to  bis  companions  at  laat.  "  But  never  fear,  well  weather 
it  ?"  And  he  made  for  the  place  where  his  Teasel  was  moored, 
Tben  he  stopped  and  thought  a  moment. 

"  Stay  here  I"  said  he,  addressing  his  compfmiona.  "  I  may 
meet  folk,  and  I  sh^,  maybe,  have  to  hear  and  to  speak.  You 
wait  here  till  I  come  back  for  you."  So  they  eat  down  close 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  path, 

"Let  me  look  at  him,  Nest !"  said  Owen. 

Sbo  took  her  little  dead  son  out  from  under  ber  shani  ;  they 
looked  at  his  waxen  face  long  and  tenderly;  kissedit,  and  covered 
it  up  reverently  and  softly, 

"  Nest,"  said  Owen,  at  last,  "  I  feel  as  thongh  my  fethet's 
spirit  bad  been  near  us,  and  as  if  it  bad  bent  over  onr  poor 
little  one,  A  strange  chilly  air  met  me  as  I  stooped  over  him. 
J  could  fancy  the  spirit  of  our  pure,  blameless  child  goiding 
my  father's  safe  over  the  paths  of  the  sky  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  escaping  those  accursed  dogs  of  hell  that  were 
darting  up  from  the  north  in  porenit  of  souls  not  five  minutce 

"  Don't  talk  ao,  Owen,"  said  Nest,  curling  up  to  him  in  the 
^  darkness  of  the  copse.     "Who  knows  what  may  he  listening?" 

The  pair  were  silent,  in  a  kind  of  nameless  terror,  till  tlicy 
beard  Ellia  Pritchord'a  loud  whisper.  "  Where  are  ye?  Como 
along,  soft  and  steady.  There  were  folk  about  oven  now,  ud 
the  Squire  is  missed,  and  madam  in  a  fright." 

They  went  swiftly  down  to  the  little  harbour,  and  embarked 
on  board  Ellis's  boat.  The  sea  heaved  and  rocked  even  Qiere ; 
the  torn  clouds  went  hurrying  overhead  in  a  wild  tumnltncms 


They  put  out  into  the  hay ;  still  in  silence,  escopt  when 
Bome  word  of  command  was  spoken  by  EUis,  who  took  the 
management  of  the  vessel.  They  made  for  the  rocky  aborCi 
""'  "!  Owen's  boat  had  been  moored.  It  was  not  there.  II 
ruken  loose  and  disappcorod. 
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Owen  sat  down  and  covered  his  face.  This  last  event,  so 
simple  and  natural  in  itself,  struck  on  his  excited  and  super- 
stitious mind  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  had  hoped  for  a 
certain  reconciliation,  so  to  say,  by  laying  his  father  and  his 
child  both  in  one  grave.  But  now  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
there  was  to  be  no  forgiveness ;  as  if  his  father  revolted  even 
in  death  against  any  such  peaceful  union.  EUis  took  a  practical 
view  of  the  case.  If  the  Squire's  body  was  found  drifting  about 
in  a  boat  known  to  belong  to  his  son,  it  would  create  terrible 
suspicion  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  At  one  time  in  the 
evening,  Ellis  had  thought  of  persuading  Owen  to  let  him  bury 
the  Squire  in  a  sailor's  grave  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sew  him 
up  in  a  spare  sail,  and  weighting  it  well,  sink  it  for  ever.  He 
had  not  broached  the  subject,  from  a  certain  fear  of  Owen's 
passionate  repugnance  to  the  plan ;  otherwise,  if  he  had  con- 
sented, they  might  have  returned  to  Penmorfa,  and  passively 
awaited  the  course  of  events,  secure  of  Owen's  succession  to 
Bodowen,  sooner  or  later;  or  if  Owen  was  too  much  over- 
whelmed by  what  had  happened,  Ellis  would  have  advised  him 
to  go  away  for  a  short  time,  and  return  when  the  buzz  and  the 
talk  was  over. 

Now  it  was  different.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  leave  the  country  for  a  time.  Through  those  stormy 
waters  they  must  plough  their  way  that  very  night.  Ellis 
had  no  fear — ^would  have  had  no  fear,  at  any  rate,  with  Owen 
as  he  had  been  a  week,  a  day  ago ;  but  with  Owen  wild,  despair- 
ing, helpless,  fate-pursued,  what  could  he  do  ?" 

They  sailed  into  the  tossing  darkness,  and  were  never  more 
seen  of  men. 

The  house  of  Bodowen  has  sunk  into  damp,  dark  ruins ;  and 
a  Saxon  stranger  holds  the  lands  of  the  Griffiths. 
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You  cannot  think  how  kindly  Mrs.  Dawson  thanked  Miss 
Duncan  for  writing  and  reading  this  story.  She  shook  my  poor, 
pale  governess  so  tenderly  by  the  hand  that  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  the  colour  into  her  cheeks. 

"  I  thought  you  had  b^en  so  kind ;  I  liked  hearing  about 
Lady  Ludlow ;  I  fiEmcied,  perhaps,  I  could  do  something  to  give 
a  little  pleasure,"  were  the  half-finished  sentences  Miss  Duncan 
stammered  out.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  wish  to  earn  similar  kind 
words  from  Mrs.  Dawson,  that  made  Mrs.  Preston  try  and  rum- 
mage through  her  memory  to  see  if  she  could  not  recollect  some 
fact,  or  event,  or  history,  which  might  interest  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  the  little  party  that  gathered  round  her  sofiEi.  Mrs.  Preston 
it  was  who  told  us  the  following  tale : 

<<HaLF  a  Lmfi-TDfB  aoo.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Hau  a  life-time  ago,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  WeetmoreUncI 
dkleB  a  single  woman,  of  the  name  of  Susan  Dixon.  Blie  t 
owner  of  the  BmaU  fonn-houso  whcic  ehe  resided,  and  of  eome 
tfairtf  or  forty  aorea  of  land  by  which  it  waa  surrounded.  She 
had  also  an  hereditary  right  to  a  sheep-walk,  extending  to  the 
wild  feile  that  overhang  Blca  Tarn,  In  the  langoage  of  the 
country  she  iras  a  Stutoswoman.  Her  huuee  is  yet  to  be  seen 
on  the  Osenfell  road,  between  Skelwith  and  Coniston.  Ton  go 
along  a  moorland  track,  made  by  the  carte  that  occaaionally 
came  for  turf  from  the  Osenfell.  A  brook  babbles  and  brattles 
by  the  wayside,  giving  you  a  sense  of  companionship,  which 
relieTee  the  deep  solitude  in  which  this  way  is  usually  traverBed. 
Some  niiles  on  this  side  of  Coniston  thero  is  a  farmstead — a 
gray  stone  house,  and  a  square  of  farm-hiuldin^  surrounding  a 
green  space  of  rough  tiu^  in  the  niidst  of  which  stands  a 
mighty,  funereal  umbrageous  yew,  making  a  solemn  shadow, 
as  of  death,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  brightest  summer  day.  On  the  side  away  from  the  house, 
this  yard  slopes  down  to  a  dark-hrouii  pool,  which  is  supplied 
with  &Dsh  water  from  the  overflowings  of  a  atone  cistern,  into 
which  some  rivulet  of  the  brook  before-mentioned  continually 
and  melodiously  falls  bubbling.  The  cattle  drink  out  of  thie 
cistern.  The  household  bring  their  pitchers  and  fill  them  with 
drinking-water  by  a  dilatory,  yet  pretty,  process.  The  water- 
carrier  brings  with  her  a  leaf  of  the  hound's-tonguo  fcm,  and, 
inserting  it  in  the  crevice  of  the  gray  rock,  mokes  a  cool,  gr 
Bpoat  for  the  sparkling  stream. 

The  house  is  no  specimen,  at  the  present  day,  of  what  it  waa  ] 
in  the  lifetime  of  Susan  Diion.  Then,  every  small  diamonS 
pane  in  the  windows  glittered  with  cleanliness.  You  might 
have  eaten  off  the  floor ;  you  aould  see  yourself  in  the  pewter 
plates  and  tho  polished  oaken  awmry,  or  dresser,  of  the  state 
IdtcheB  into  which  you  entered.     Few  straugers  penetrated 
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fiirtber  than  tluB  room,  Onco  or  twice,  wandering  tnnrisU, 
BttfH^tcd  by  the  lonolj  pictnreequeneBS  of  the  eitnatioii,  and  the 
exquisite  cleaulineES  of  the  houee  iteelf,  made  their  way  into 
this  liouse-place,  and  offered  money  onongh  (as  they  thonght)  to 
tempt  the  hostess  to  receive  them  aa  lodgers.  They  vonld  give 
no  tronble,  they  said ;  they  would  be  ont  rumbling  or  sketching 
all  day  long;  would  be  perfectly  content  with  a  share  of  the 
food  which  she  provided  for  herself;  or  would  procure  what 
they  required  from  the  Waterhead  Inn  at  Conieton.  But  no 
liberal  snm — no  fair  words — moved  her  from  her  etony  manner, 
or  her  monotonous  tone  of  indifferont  refusal.  No  perguaaion 
could  induce  her  to  show  any  more  of  the  house  than  that  £tGt 
room  ;  no  appearance  of  &tigue  procured  for  the  weary  an  in- 
vitation to  sit  down  and  rest ;  and  if  one  more  bold  and  lev 
delicate  did  so  without  being  asked,  Susan  stood  by,  cold  aiA 
apparently  deaf,  or  only  replying  by  the  briefest  monoeyllablM, 
till  the  unwelcome  visitor  had  deported.  Yet  tliose  wiUi  whom 
she  had  dealings,  in  the  way  of  soiling  her  cattle  or  ber  hna 
produce,  spoke  of  her  as  keen  after  a  biu^n — a  hard  one  to 
have  to  do  witli ;  and  eho  never  spared  herself  exertion  or 
fatigne,  at  market  or  in  the  field,  to  make  the  most  of  liet 
produce.  She  led  the  hay-makers  vrith  her  swift,  steady  n " 
and  ber  noiseless  evenness  of  motion.  She  was  about  tan 
the  earliest  in  the  market,  examining  samples  of  oats,  pricing 
them,  and  then  turning  with  grim  satisfaction  to  her 
cleaner  com. 

She  was  served  faithfully  and  long  by  those  who  were  ra 
ber  fellow-labourers  than  her  servants.  She  was  even  snd  jnrt 
in  her  dealings  with  them.  K  she  was  peculiar  and  eilent,  tbey 
knew  her,  and  knew  that  she  might  be  relied  on.  Borne  n 
them  hod  known  ber  from  her  childhood  ;  and  deep  in  their 
hearts  was  an  imspoken^almoet  imconBcions— pity  ft»  her, 
for  they  knew  her  story,  though  they  never  spoke  of  it. 

Yes ;  the  time  had  been  when  that  tall,  gaimt.  hard-featsred, 
angular  woman — who  never  fimiled,  and  hardly  over  aptdn 
an  unnecessary  word — had  been  a  fine-looking  girl,  bnght- 
spiiited  and  rosy;  and  when  the  hearth  at  the  Yew  Nook  uS 
been  as  bright  as  she,  with  family  love  and  youthful  hope  ni 
mirth.  Fifty  or  fifty- one  years  ago,  William  Dixon  and 
his  wife  Margaret  were  alive ;  and  Snson,  their  danghto, 
was  about  eighteen  years  old — tea  yeors  older  than  tho  only 
other  child,  a  boy  named  after  bis  father.  William  aid 
Margaret  Diion  were  rather  superior  people,  of  a  cluintctv 
belonging— as  far  as  I  have  seen— eiclusivcly  to  the  elan  ft 
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^Weetmaielaiid  and  Cumberliind  Bbitesmen — ^jnet,  independent,'" 
I  hpright ;  not  given  to  mnch  speaking ;  kind-hoartcd,  but  not 
I  damooBtTBtiTe ;  disliking  cbange,  and  new  ways,  and  new 
people ;  eeneiblo  and  Hbrewd  ;  each  bonsebold  eelf-contained, 
and  itB  members  baving  little  emiosilj  ae  to  their  neigbbouTB, 
with  whom  thoy  rarely  met  for  any  social  intercourse,  save  at 
the  stated  times  of  rfieep-ehoaring  and  Ohristmas ;  having  a 
oertain  kind  of  Sober  pleasure  in  amassing  money,  which 
oocnsicmally  made  them  mieerable  (as  they  coll  minerly  people 
np  in  the  north)  in  their  old  ngo ;  rending  no  fight  or 
ephemeral  literature,  but  the  grave,  solidbooks  brought  round 
l^  the  pedlars  (aueh  as  the  "ParadiBQ  Lust  "  and  "Regained," 
"  The  Death  of  Abel,"  "  The  Spiritual  Quixote,"  and  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "),  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  houso :  tho 
men  occasionally  going  off  lakiug,  i.e.  playing,  i.e.  drinking  for 
days  togellier,  and  having  to  be  hunted  up  by  anxious  wives,  who 
dared  not  loave  their  htishanda  to  the  chances  of  the  wild 
precipitous  rouds,  but  walked  miles  and  miles,  lantern  in  band, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  discover  and  guide  tho  solemnly- 
dnmkoQ  husband  home  ;  who  had  a  di'eadM  headache  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after  that  camo  forth  as  grave,  and  sober,  and 
▼irtaouB  looking  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  malt  and 
Bpiritnona  liquors  in  the  world  ;  and  who  were  seldom  reminded 
Of  their  misdoings  by  their  wives,  to  whom  snch  occasional 
oatbreoka  were  as  things  of  course,  when  once  the  immediate 
fluiioty  produced  by  them  was  over.  Such  were — such  are^the 
oharoetfiri sties  of  a  class  now  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the 
land,  as  their  compeers,  tho  yeomen,  have  done  before  them. 
Of  such  was  William  Dixon.  He  was  a  shrewd  clever  farmer,  in 
his  day  and  generation,  when  shrewdness  was  rather  shown  in 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  slirBp  imd  cattle  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  Owing  to  this  character  of  his,  statesmen  from 
a  distance  from  beyond  Kendal,  or  from  Borrowdale,  of  greater 
wealth  than  he,  would  send  their  sons  to  be  farm-servants  for  a 
year  or  twowithhim,  in  order  to  learn  some  of  his  methods  before 
Betting  up  on  land  of  their  oWn.  When  Susan,  his  daughter,  woe 
about  seventeen,  one  Michael  Hurst  wasfarm-servant  at  Yew  Nook. 
He  worked  with  the  master,  and  lived  with  the  family,  and  was 
in  all  re^tects  treated  as  an  equal,  except  in  the  field.  Ilis 
fether  was  a  wealthy  stntesman  at  Wythburne,  np  beyond 
Grosinere ;  and  through  Michael's  servitude  the  fitmilies  had 
become  ocqiiainted,  and  tho  Disons  went  over  to  the  High  Beck 
sheep- shearing,  ajid  the  Hursts  caino  down  by  Red  Bank  and 
Loughrig  Tarn  and  across  the  Osenfoll  when  there  was  the 
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CbriBtmas-tide  feasting  at  Yew  Nook.  The  ftttliera  BtroUei 
round  the  fields  together,  eEamined  cattle  and  eheep,  and  looked 
knowing  over  each  other's  horses.  The  mothers  inspected  the 
dairiea  and  household  arrangeEaouts,  each  opeulj  admiring  the 
plans  of  the  other,  but  eecretlj  preferring  their  own.  Both 
fathers  and  mothers  cast  a  glance  from  time  to  time  at  Michael 
and  Susan,  who  were  tlunkiug  of  nothing  less  than  farm  or 
dairj,  but  whose  tuifipoken  attachment  woe,  in  all  ways,  so 
anitable  and  natural  a  thing  that  each  parent  rejoiced  over  it, 
although  with  cLaracterietic  reserre  it  was  never  spokeQ  abont — 
not  even  between  hnsbond  and  wife. 

Susan  had  been  a  strong,  independent,  healthy  girl ;  a  cleror 
help  to  her  mother,  and  a  spirited  companion  to  her  iather; 
more  of  a  man  in  her  (as  he  often  soid)  than  her  delicate  little 
brother  over  would  have.  He  was  his  mother's  darling,  altbongb 
she  loved  Susan  well.  There  was  no  positive  engagement 
between  Michael  and  Susan — I  doubt  whether  even  plain  words 
of  love  had  been  spoken  ;  when  one  winter-time  Margaret  Diiuu 
was  seized  with  inHammatiou  consequent  upon  a  neglected  cold, 
Bhe  hud  always  been  strong  and  notable,  and  Lad  been  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  early  eymptoms  of  lUiiess.  It  would  go  off,  sh^ 
Baid  to  the  woman  who  helped  in  the  kitchen ;  or  if  she  did  not 
feel  bettor  when  they  had  got  the  hams  and  bacon  out  of  hand, 
she  would  take  some  heib-tea  and  nnrso  up  a  bit.  But  Death 
could  not  wait  till  the  hama  and  bacon  were  cured  :  be  came  on 
with  rapid  strides,  and  shooting  arrows  of  portentous  agony. 
Susan  had  never  seen  illness — never  knew  how  much  she  loved 
her  mother  till  now,  when  she  felt  a  dreadfni,  instinctiTe 
certainty  that  she  waH  losing  her.  Her  mind  was  thronged  with 
tecolloctions  of  the  many  times  she  had  sUghted  her  mother's 
wishes ;  her  heart  was  full  of  the  echoes  of  careless  and  angry 
replies  that  she  had  spoken.  What  would  she  not  now  give  to 
have  opportunities  of  service  and  obedience,  and  trials  of  ber 
patience  and  love,  for  that  dear  mother  who  lay  gasping  in 
torture  I  And  yet  Susan  had  been  a  good  girl  and  an  i^eo- 
tionate  daughter. 

The  sharp  pain  went  off,  and  delicious  ease  came  on  ;  yet  still 
her  mother  sunk.  In  the  midst  of  this  languid  peace  she  ww 
dying.  She  motioned  Susan  to  her  bedside,  for  she  could  only 
whisper ;  and  then,  while  the  father  was  out  of  the  room,  she 
spoke  as  much  to  the  eager,  himgoring  eyes  of  hor  daughter  bj 
the  motion  of  her  lips,  as  by  the  slow,  feeble  sounds  of  her 

"  Susan,  lass,  thou  must  nut  fret,     It  is  God's  will,  and  thoQ 
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wili  have  a,  deal  to  do,  Keep  fether  straight  if  thou  caimt ;  ani* 
if  lie  goes  out  UlTeretone  waye,  see  that  tliou  meot  him  before  be 
gets  to  tlie  Old  Quany.  It's  a  dree  bit  for  a  man  who  has  had 
a  drop.  Aa  for  lile  Will  "—Here  the  poor  woman's  iaoe  began 
to  work  and  her  fingers  to  move  nerrously  as  they  lay  on  the 
bed-quilt— "lile  Will  wiil  misa  me  moat  of  all.  Father's  often 
vesed  with  liim  because  he's  not  a  quick  strong  lad ;  he  ia  not, 
iny  poor  lile  chap.  And  iather  thinke  he's  saucy,  because  he  cannot 
olwaya  stomach  oat-cako  and  porridge.  'There's  better  than 
three  ponnd  in  th'  old  black  tea-pot  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board. Just  keep  a.  pieue  of  luaf-hread  by  you,  Susan  dear,  for 
Will  to  come  to  when  he's  not  taken  hia  breakfast.  I  have,  may 
be,  spoilt  liini ;  but  there'll  bo  no  one  to  spoil  him  now." 

She  began  to  ciy  a  low,  feeble  cry,  and  covered  up  her  faee 
that  SuBiui  might  not  sec  her.  That  dear  fiice !  those  precious 
momentB  while  yet  the  eyea  could  look  out  with  love  and 
intelligence.     Susan  laid  her  head  down  close  by  her  mother's 

"Mother  I'U  take  tent  of  WOl.  Mother,  do  you  hear?  He 
shell  not  want  ought  I  can  give  or  get  for  hint,  least  of  all  Qio 
kind  words  which  yon  had  ever  ready  for  us  both,  Blesa  yon  I 
bless  you  I  my  own  mother." 

"  Thou'lt  promise  me  that,  Susan,  wilt  thou  ?  I  can  die  easy 
if  thou'lt  take  charge  of  him.  But  he's  hardly  like  other  folk ; 
be  tries  father  at  times,  though  I  think  &ther'll  he  tender  of  him 
when  I'm  gone,  for  my  sake.  And,  Susan,  there's  one  thing 
more,  I  never  spoke  on  it  for  fear  of  the  bairn  being  called  a 
tell-tale,  bat  I  just  comforted  him  up.  He  vexes  Michael  at 
times,  and  Michael  has  atrack  him  before  now.  I  did  not  want-  ■ 
to  make  a  stir ;  but  he's  not  strong,  aud  a  word  from  thee,  Susan,  ] 
will  go  a  long  way  with  Michael."  ' 

Susan  was  as  red  now  as  she  hod  been  pale  before ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  her  influence  ever  Michael  had  been  openly 
ncknowledged  by  a  third  person,  aud  a  fiagh  of  joy  come  athwart 
the  solemn  sadness  of  the  moment.  Her  mother  had  spoken  too 
mnch,  and  now  came  an  the  miserable  faintneae.  She  never 
spoke  again  coherently  ;  but  when  her  children  and  her  husband 
stood  by  her  bedside,  she  took  lile  Will's  hand  and  put  it  into 
Susan's,  and  looked  at  her  with  imploring  eyes,  Susan  clasped 
her  arms  round  Will,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  his  little  curly 
one,  and  vowed  within  herself  to  bo  as  a  mother  to  him. 

Henceforward  she  waa  all  in  all  to  her  brother.     She  was  a 
more  spirited  and  amusing  companion  to  him  than  hia  mother 
^"^'1  been,  from  her  greater  activity,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  her 
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originality  of  ctaroctor,  wHcli  oileai  prompted  Ler  to  perform 
her  babitoal  aetioiiB  in  eome  new  and  racj  maTiner.  She  nss 
tender  to  lile  Will  when  ehe  was  prompt  and  ehaip  vith 
overybody  elae — with.  Miuhael  most  of  nil;  for  Bomehow  the 
girl  folt  that,  nnpioteoted  bj  her  mother,  she  muet  keep  np  her 
ovni  dignity,  and  not  allow  her  lover  to  see  how  strong  a  hold 
ho  hud  upon  her  heart.  He  called  her  haJMl  and  croel,  and  left 
her  BO  ;  and  iha  enuled  softly  to  herself,  when  his  back  was 
turned,  to  think  how  little  he  guessed  how  deeply  he  was  loved. 
For  Susan  was  merely  comely  and  fine  looking  ;  Michael  was 
strikingly  handeome,  admired  by  all  the  girls  for  miles  round,  and 
quite  enoi^h  of  a  country  coscomh  to  know  it  and  plume  himself 
aecordingiy.  He  was  the  second  son  of  his  father ;  the  eldeet 
would  have  High  Boek  farm,  of  course,  but  there  was  ft  good 
penny  in  the  Eendal  bonk  in  store  for  Michael.  When  harvest 
was  over,  he  wont  to  Chapel  Langdolo  to  leam  to  dance  ;  and  at 
night,  in  his  merry  moods,  he  wonld  do  his  steps  on  the  fl^ 
floor  of  the  Yew  Nook  kitchen,  to  the  secret  admiration  of 
Susan,  who  had  never  learned  dancing,  but  who  flouted  him  per- 
petually, even  while  she  admired,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  rule  she 
seemed  to  have  mode  for  herself  ahout  keeping  him  at  a  distance  Bii 
long  as  he  lived  under  the  same  roof  witii  her.  One  evening  hs 
Bulked  at  some  saucy  remark  of  hers  ;  he  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
comer  with  his  arms  on  bis  knees,  and  his  bead  bent  forwank, 
lazily  gazing  into  the  wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  and  Inxoriating 
in  rest  after  a  hard  day's  labour ;  she  sitting  among  the 
geraniums  on  the  long,  low  window-seat,  trying  to  catch  the 
la.st  slanting  rays  of  the  autumnal  light  to  enable  her  to  fijusli 
stitching  a  shirt-collar  for  Will,  who  lounged  full  length  on  the 
flags  at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  to  Michael,  poking  the 
burning  wood  icam  time  to  time  with  a  long  hazel-stick  to  hriug 
out  the  leap  of  glittering  sparks. 

"  And  if  you  can  dimoo  a  threesome  reel,  what  good  does  it  do 
ye?"  Bfiked  Susan,  looking  aakonce  at  Michael,  who  had  jost 
been  vaunting  his  proficiency.  "  Does  it  help  yon  plough,  or 
reap,  or  even  climb  the  rocks  to  take  a  raven's  neat  ?  If  I 
were  a  man,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  give  in  to  auoh  softncsa." 

"  If  you  were  a  man,  you'd  be  glad  to  do  anything  which 
made  the  pretty  girls  stand  round  and  admire." 

"  As  they  do  to  you,  eh !  Ho,  Michael,  that  would  not  bo  mj 
way  o'  being  a  man  I" 

"  WTjat  would  then  ?"  asked  he,  after  a  pouse,  during  which 
he  had  eqMotuL  in  vain  that  she  would  go  on  wiUi  her  «£nt«iiOf. 
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"  I  shoiild  not  like  jon  as  a  man,  Susy ;  you'd  be  too  hard  and  ' 


a  I  hard  and  headstrong  ¥'  aeked  she,  with  as  indifferent 
a.  tone  as  she  could  Bsaiune,  bat  which  yet  had  a  ttjucli  of  pique 
in  it.     Hie  quick  ear  detected  the  inflexion. 

"  No,  Susy  I  Tou're  wilful  at  timeB,  and  that's  right  enough. 
I  don't  like  a  girl  without  Gpirit.  There'e  a  mighty  pretty  girl 
comes  to  the  dancing  class ;  Lut  gbe  is  all  miltr  uud  water.  Uer 
eyes  never  flash  like  yours  when  you're  put  out ;  why,  I  can  see 
them  flume  across  the  kitchen  like  a  cat'a  in  the  dark.  Now,  if 
you  were  a  man,  I  should  feel  queer  before  those  looks  of 
yours ;  as  it  is,  I  rather  like  them,  because — ~" 

"  Because  what  ?"  asked  she,  looking  up  and  perceiving 
he  had  stolen  close  up  to  her. 

"Because  I  can  make  all  right  in  this  way,"  said  he,  IdesiB^t 
Lor  suddenly, 

"  Can  you  ?"  said  she,  wrenching  herself  out  of  his  grasp  and 
panting,  half  with  rage.  "  Take  that,  by  way  oi  proof  that 
making  right  is  none  so  easy."  And  she  boxed  his  eai's  prelty 
sharply.  He  went  buck  to  Ins  seat  discomfited  and  out  of  temper. 
She  could  no  longer  see  to  look,  even  if  her  face  had  not  burnt 
and  her  eyes  dazzled,  but  she  did  not  choose  to  move  her  seat, 
BO  she  still  preserved  her  etooping  attitude  and  pretended  to  go 
on  sewing. 

"  Eleanor  Hebthwaito  may  be  milk-and-water,"  muttered  he, 
"  but —  Confound  thee,  lad  t  what  art  thou  doing  ?"  esclaimod 
Michael,  as  a  great  piece  of  burning  wood  was  cast  into  his  face 
by  an  unlucky  poke  of  Will's.  "  Thou  great  lounging,  clumsy 
chap,  I'll  teach  thee  better  I"  and  with  one  or  two  good  round 
kicks  he  sent  the  lad  whimpering  away  into  the  baek-kii«hen. 
Wben  he  had  a  little  recovered  himseK  from  his  passion,  he  saw 
Busan  standing  before  hint,  her  face  looking  strange  and  almost 
ghastly  by  Ibe  reversed  position  of  the  shadows,  arising  from  the 
firelight  shining  upwards  right  under  it. 

"  I  tell  thee  what,  Michafil,"  said  she,  "  that  lad's  motherless, 
but  not  friendless." 

"  His  own  iather  leathers  him,  and  why  should  not  I,  when 
he's  giveo  mo  such  a  bum  on  my  face?"  said  Michael,  putting 
np  his  hand  to  his  cheek  as  if  in  pain. 

"  His  father's  hie  father,  and  there  is  nought  more  to  bo  said. 
But  if  he  did  bum  thee,  it  was  by  accident,  and  not  o'  purpose  ; 
BS  thou  kicked  him,  it's  a  mercy  if  his  ribs  are  not  broken." 

"  He  howls  loud  enough,  I'm  sure.     I  might  ha'  kicked  many 
1  twice  as  hard,  and  they'd  ne'er  ha'  said  ought  but  '  damn 
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ye  ;'  but  ynu  lad  must  needs  crj  out  like  a  stuck  pig  if  one  toQchu 
liim ;"  replied  Miohael,  Bnllenly. 

Susan  went  back  to  the  window-Beat,  and  looked  absently  out 
of  the  window  at  the  drifting  clonde  for  a  minute  or  two,  wblie 
her  eyee  filled  with  tearB.  Then  she  got  up  and  made  for  tli« 
outer  door  which  led  into  the  bnck-kitcbon.  Before  she  roacbeJ 
it,  howoTer  she  hemd  &  low  voice,  whose  mnsio  mode  her  thrill, 

"  Susan.  Susan  I" 

Her  heart  molted  within  her,  but  it  soemed  like  treachery  to 
her  poor  hoy,  like  faithleasnesB  to  her  dead  mother,  to  turn  to 
her  lover  while  the  tears  which  he  had  caused  to  flow  wotb  vet 
unwiped  on  Will's  checks.  So  she  seemed  to  take  no  heed,  but 
passed  into  the  darkness,  and,  guided  by  the  sobs,  she  funnd 
ber  way  to  where  Willie  sat  crouched  among  the  disused  tubs 
and  chiims. 

"  Come  out  wi'  me,  lad  ;"  and  they  went  out  into  the  orchard, 
where  the  frnit-trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  hut  ghastly  in  their 
tattered  covering  of  gray  raoaa :  and  tho  soughing  November 
wind  came  with  long  sweeps  over  the  feUs  till  it  rattled  among 
the  crackling  boughs,  underneath  which  tho  brother  and  aister 
Bat  in  the  dark ;  he  in  her  kp,  and  she  hushing  his  head  against 
her  shoulder. 

"Thou  should'at  na'  play  wi'  fire.  It's  a  naughty  trick, 
Thoul't  sufEer  for  it  in  worse  ways  nor  this  before  thou'at  done, 
I'm  afeared.  I  should  ha'  hit  thee  twice  as  Inngeous  kicks  as 
Mike,  if  I'd  been  in  his  place.  He  did  oa'  hurt  thee,  I  am  snie," 
sho  assumed,  half  as  a  qnestion. 

"  Yea  but  he  did.  He  turned  me  quite  sick."  And  he  let  bis 
head  fall  languidly  down  on  his  sister's  breafit. 

"Come,  lad!  come,  lad!"  said  she  andonsly,  "Be  a  tnon. 
It  was  not  mush  that  I  saw.  Wkj,  when  first  the  rod  cow  came 
she  kicked  me  far  harder  for  offering  to  milk  her  before  her  legi 
were  tied.  See  thee  I  hero's  a  peppermint-drop,  and  I'll  make 
thee  a  pasty  to-night ;  only  don't  give  way  so,  for  it  hnite  loe 
Bore  to  think  that  Michael  has  done  thee  any  barm,  my  pret^." 

Willie  roused  himself  up,  and  put  back  the  wet  and  ruffled 
hair  from  his  heated  face ;  and  he  siid  Susan  rose  up,  and  hnd- 
in-hond  went  towards  the  house,  walking  slowly  and  quietly 
esccpt  for  a  kind  of  sob  which  Willie  could  not  repress.  Sana 
took  him  to  the  pump  and  washed  hie  tear-stained  &ce,  till  shs 
thought  she  had  obliterated  aU  traces  of  the  recent  distnrbaiLM^ 
arranging  his  curls  for  him,  and  then  she  kissed  him  tenderly, 

[1  led  him  in,  hoping  to  find  Michael  in  the  kitchen,  and  nuka 
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raiglit  botwoen  them.  But  tho  blaze  bud  dropped  dowft' 
into  darlmeHB ;  tlie  wood  was  a  Leap  of  gray  asLes  in  which  the 
aparke  ran  hither  and  thither ;  but  e^eE  in  the  groping  darkneBS 
Susan  knew  b;  the  sinking  at  her  beart  that  Michael  was  not 
there.  She  threw  another  brand  on  the  hearth  and  lighted  the 
oaadle,  and  sat  down  tiiber  work  in  silence.  Willie  cowered  on 
Mb  etool  bj  the  side  of  the  fire,  eyeing  his  sister  from  time  to  time, 
and  sorry  and  opprsfised,  be  knew  not  why,  by  the  sight  of  her 
grave,  aJmoBt  stem  face,  Ko  one  came.  They  two  were  in  the 
house  alone.  The  old  woman  who  helped  Susan  with  the  honse- 
hold  work  had  gone  out  fur  the  night  to  some  friend's  dwelling. 
William  Diion,  the  father,  was  up  on  the  fells  seeing  after  his 
sheep.     Susan  bad  no  heart  to  prepare  tbe  evening  meal. 

"Susy,  darling,  are  you  angry  with  me?"  said  Willie,  in  his 
little  piping,  gentle  voice.  He  had  stolen  up  to  bis  sieter's  side. 
"I  won't  never  play  with  tbe  fire  again;  and  I'll  not  cry  if 
Micbael  does  kick  me.  Only  don't  look  so  like  dead  mother 
^don't — don't — please  don't  I"  be  exclaimed,  hiding  his  face  on 
her  shoulder. 

"  I'm  not  angry,  Willie,"  said  rIic.     "  Don't  be  feared  on  i 
You  WMityour  supper,  and  you  shall  have  it;  aiid  don't  you 
feared  on  Michael.     He  shaJl  give  reason  for  every  hair  of  yoi 
head  that  ho  touelics— he  shall." 

When  William  Dixon  came  home  be  found  Susan  and  Willis 
sitting  together,  hand-in-hand,  and  apparently  pretty  cheorfiil, 
He  bade  them  go  to  bed,  foi  that  he  would  sit  up  for  Michael ; 
and  the  nest  morning,  when  Snsaa  came  down,  she  fonad  that 
Michael  bad  started  an  hour  before  with  tbe  cart  for  lime.  It 
woa  a  long  day's  work  ;  Susan  knew  it  would  be  late,  perhaps 
laterthanon  the  preceding  night,  before  he  returned — at  any  rate, 
past  her  usual  bed-time  ;  and  on  no  account  would  she  stop  up 
a  minute  beyond  that  hour  in  the  kitchen,  whatever  she  might 
do  in  her  bed-room.  Here  she  sat  and  watched  till  past  midnight ; 
and  when  she  saw  him  coming  np  the  brow  with  the  carta,  she 
knew  full  well,  even  in  that  faint  moonlight,  that  his  gait  was 
tbe  gnit  of  a  man  in  liquor.  But  though  she  was  annoyed  and 
JBortificd  to  find  in  what  way  he  had  ohnsen  to  forget  her,  the  fact 
did  not  disgust  or  shock  her  as  it  would  have  done  many  a  girl, 
even  at  that  day,  who  liad  not  been  brought  up  as  Susan  had, 
among  a  class  who  considered  it  no  crime,  but  rather  a  mark  of 
MHrit,  in  a  man  to  got  dnmk  occasionally.  NevertbelcBS,  she 
chose  to  bold  herself  very  high  all  the  nest  day  when  Michael 
perforce,  obliged  to  give  up  any  attempt  to  do  heavy  work, 
g  about  the  out-buildiofts  imd  farm  in  a  very  diseiiUBolata] 
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and  sickly  stote,  Willie  bad  fat  more  pity  on  bim  than  SuBftn. 
Befero  evening,  Willie  aad  ho  wore  ^t,  and,  on  his  side,  OEten- 
tatieus  friendB.  Willie  rode  the  IicrseB  down  to  water ;  Willie 
helped  Hm  to  cbop  wood.  Snsan  sat  gloomily  at  h^  moA, 
bearing  on  i&dietiiict  but  choerful  conversatioD  going  on  in  the 
ahippon,  while  the  cowb  were  being  milked.  She  almost  felt 
irritated  with  bor  little  brother,  as  if  he  were  a  traitor,  and  had 
gone  OTer  to  the  enemy  in  the  very  buttle  that  she  was  figl 
in  his  cause.  She  was  alone  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  while  tbej 
prattled  on  regardless  if  she  were  glad  or  sorry. 

Soon  Willie  burst  in,  "  Susan  I  Susan  !  come  with  mo ;  Tve 
eomothing  so  protty  to  show  you.  Bound  the  oomer  of  the  bull 
— run !  run  I"  (He  was  dragging  her  along,  half  reluctant,  half 
desirous  of  some  change  in  that  weary  day.  Round  the  comer 
of  the  ham ;  and  caught  hold  of  by  Michael,  who  stood  there 
awaiting  her. 

"  O  Willie  !"  cried  she  "  you  naugblj  boy.  There  is  not 
pretty— what  have  yon  brought  me  here  for  ?  Let  me  g 
won't  be  hold." 

"  Only  one  word.  Nay,  if  you  wish  it  so  much,  yon  may  go," 
said  Michael,  suddenly  loosing  his  hold  aa  she  struggled.  But 
now  she  was  free,  she  only  drew  off  a  step  or  two,  murmuring 
something  about  Willie, 

"  Yon  are  going,  then  ?"  said  Michael,  with  seeming  sadneBB. 
"  You  won't  hear  me  say  a  word  of  what  is  in  my  heart." 

"How  can  I  tell  whether  it  is  what  I  should  like  to  hear?" 
replied  she,  still  drawing  back. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  yon  to  tell  mo ;  I  want  you  to  hear 
it  and  then  to  tell  me  whether  yon  like  it  or  not." 

"  Well,  you  may  speak,"  replied  she,  taming  her  back,  u 
beginning  to  plait  the  hem  of  her  apron. 

Ho  camo  close  to  her  ear. 

"I'm  sorry  I  hurt  Willie  the  other  night.  He  has  for^ven 
me.    Can  you  ?" 

"  Yon  hurt  him  very  badly,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  are  right 
to  be  sorry.     I  forgive  you." 

"  Stop,  stop !"    said   he,   laying  his  hand  upon  her 
"  There  is  something  more  I've  got  to  say.     I  want  you  to  b» 
my what  is  it  they  call  it,  Susan  9" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  half-laughing,  hut  trying  to  Oil 
Qway  with  all  her  might  now  ;  and  she  was  a  strong  girl,  bttt  ut 
could  not  manago  it. 

"You  do.     My what  is  it  I  want  yon  to  be?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  know,  and  yuu  had  best  bo  quiet,  aadjul' 
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go  in,  or  I  sliall  tJiink  you're  aa  bad  now  as  you  were  last.l 

"  Ani  tow  did  yoB  know  wUat  I  wbb  last  night  ?  It  whb  pastr 
twelve  whtn  I  came  lioiae.  Were  you  watching  ?  Ah,  Buaan  I 
be  my  wife,  and  yoa  aholl  never  hiiTO  to  watch  for  a  drunlteii 
fausband.  If  I  wore  your  husband,  I  would  come  straight  home, , 
ai^  count  OTery  minute  an  hour  till  I  saw  your  bonny  face.  'Novri 
you  know  what  I  want  you  to  be.  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Will  you,  my  own  dear  Susan?" 

She  did  uot  apeak  for  eome  time.  Then  she  only  said  "  A  alt 
fiithar."  And  now  she  was  really  off  like  a  lapwing  round  the 
comer  of  the  bam,  and  np  in  her  own  little  room,  crying  with  all 
bar  might,  before  the  triumphant  amile  had  left  Micliaerg  face 
where  he  stood. 

The  "  Ask  father  "  was  a  mere  form  to  be  gone  through.  Old 
Daniel  Hurst  and  WiDiaiu  Dixon  had  talked  oyer  what  they 
oonld  respeetiTcly  give  their  children  before  this ;  and  that  waa 
file  parental  way  of  arranging  such  matters.  ^Vhen  the  probable 
Amount  of  worldly  gear  that  he  could  give  hia  child  had  been 
named  by  each  father,  the  young  folk,  as  they  said,  might  take 
their  own  time  in  coming  to  the  point  which  the  old  men,  with 
the  prescience  of  esperience,  saw  they  were  drifting  to  ;  no  need 
to  Jiurry  them,  for  tbey  were  both  young,  and  Michael,  though 
active  enaugh,  wae  too  thoughtless,  old  Daniel  said,  to  be  trusted 
with  the  entire  management  of  a  farm.  Meanwhile,  his  fethB(- 
would  look  about  him,  and  see  after  all  tho  iaxias  that  were  tOj 
be  let. 

Michael  Lad  a  shrewd  notion  of  this  preliminary  understand. 
iug  between  the  fathers,  and  so  felt  less  daunted  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  nt  making  the  application  for  Susan's  hand. 
It  was  all  right,  there  was  not  an  obstacle ;  only  a  dual  of  good 
advice,  which  the  lover  thought  might  have  as  well  been  spared, 
and  which  it  must  be  confossed  he  did  not  much  attend  to,  al- 
though he  assented  to  every  part  of  it.  Then  Susan  was  called 
down  stairs,  and  slowly  came  dropping  into  view  down  the  stops 
which  led  iront  the  two  iiuuily  apartments  into  the  hoUHO-place. 
She  tried  to  look  composed  and  quiet,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 
Bhe  etood  side  by  side  with  her  lover,  with  her  head  drooping, 
her  checks  bumiug,  not  daring  to  look  up  or  move,  while  her 
ftther  made  tho  newly-betrothed  a  somewhat  formal  address  in 
which  lie  gave  his  consent,  and  many  a  piece  of  worldly  wisdom 
beside,  Susan  listened  as  well  as  she  could  for  the  beating  of 
her  heart ;  but  when  her  father  aoleinnly  and  sadly  referred  tci 
his  own  lost  wife,  she  aould  Itnep  from  sobbing  uo  longer ;  butj 
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throwing  her  apron  over  her  face,  she  sal  down  oD  the  boncb  by 
the  dreaeer,  and  fairly  gave  wiiy  to  jKJut-uj)  tears.  Oh,  how 
strangely  awcet  to  be  comforted  as  she  was  comforted,  by  teDiler 
caress,  and  many  a  low-whispered  prostise  of  love  1  Her  fsither 
eat  by  the  fire,  tliinking  of  thu  days  that  were  gone  ;  Willie  me 
still  out  of  doore ;  but  Susan  and  Michael  felt  no  one's  pre«eiiU 
or  absence — they  only  knew  they  were  together  ae  betrolhwl 
husband  and  wife. 

In  a  week,  or  two,  thoy  wore  fonsally  told  of  the  arrangemento 
to  bo  made  in  their  favoiir.  A  small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
happened  to  &!1  vacant ;  and  Micha«rs  father  ofl'ared  to  take  it 
for  him,  and  bo  respimsible  for  the  rent  for  the  first  year,  whilfl 
Williani  Sizon  was  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  stuck,  and 
both  futhors  ware  to  help  towarda  the  famishing  of  the  honsa. 
Husau  received  all  this  information  in  a  quiet,  indificrent  way; 
she  did  not  c««  mneh  for  any  of  these  preparations,  which  were 
tn  hnrry  her  through  the  happy  hours ;  she  cared  least  of  all  fur 
the  money  amount  of  dowry  and  of  Bubstance.  It  jarred  oo  her 
to  he  made  the  confidante  of  occasional  slight  repiuings  of 
Miohnol's,  as  one  by  one  his  future  father-in-low  set  aside  ■ 
beast  or  a  pig  for  Susan's  portion,  which  were  not  always  the 
beet  n-nitiifflB  of  their  kind  upon  the  fiirm.  But  he  also  com- 
plained of  his  own  father's  stinginess,  which  somewhat,  thongh 
not  mnch,  alleviated  Susan's  dislike  to  being  awakened  out  o( 
her  pure  dream  of  lovo  to  the  consideration  of  worldly  wMltli. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  WOlie  moped  and  pined. 
He  had  the  same  chord  of  delicacy  running  through  his  mind 
that  made  his  body  feeble  and  weak.  He  kept  out  of  tba 
way,  and  was  apparently  occupied  in  whittling  and  carving  m- 
cDulh  heads  on  hazel-sticks  in  an  out-house.  But  he  positively 
avoided  Michael,  and  shrunk  away  even  from  Susan.  She  ww 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  this  at  first,  Michael  pointed  it 
out  to  her,  saying,  with  a  laugh, — 

"  Look  at  Willie  I  he  might  be  a  cast-off  lover  and  j«EdoiiB  of 
me,  he  looks  so  dark  and  downcast  at  me."  Michael  spoke  thi) 
jest  out  loud,  and  WiUie  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  out  of  tiie  honM 

"  Let  me  go.  Let  rae  go  1"  said  Susan  (for  her  lovei'a  oral 
iras  round  her  waist).  "  I  must  go  to  him  if  he's  fretting.  1 
promised  mother  I  would  !"  She  pulled  herself  away,  and  wont 
in  SI  arch  of  the  boy.  She  sought  in  byre  and  bom,  through  tb< 
( rchord,  where  indeed  in  thia  leafless  winter-time  there  wu  M 
great  concealment ;  up  into  the  room  where  the  wool  was  naiully 
stored  in  the  later  summer,  and  at  last  she  found  him,  sittiBJ 
at  bay,  like  some  hontcd  creature,  up  behind  the  wood-fitadL 
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e  seeking  you  everywhere  ?" 


^^"What  are  ye  gone  for,  lad,  and 
Bsked  she,  breathlesE. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  would  seek  me.  I've 
many  a  time,  and  no  one  lias  cored  to  eeek  me,"  said 
a&esh. 

"Nonsenee,"  replied  Suaon,  "don't  be  bo  foolish,  ye  Hi 
good-for-nonght,"     But  she  crept  up  to  him  in  the  bole  he  1 
made  ouderuoath  the  great,  brown  sheafs  of  wood,  and  squcei 
herself  down  bj  him.     "  What  for  should  folk  seek  after  yon, 
wlien  you  get  away  from  thorn  whenever  you  can  ?"  D,sked  she. 

"  They  don't  WEint  me  to  stay.  Nobody  wants  me.  If  I  go 
with  fnthor,  be  says  I  hinder  luoro  than  I  help.  You  used  to 
like  to  hove  ma  with  you.  But  now,  you've  taken  up  with 
Michael,  and  you'd  rather  I  was  away ;  and  I  con  just  bide 
Kway  ;  but  I  cunnot  Htund  Michael  jeering  at  me.  He's  got  yon 
to  love  him  and  that  might  serve  him." 

"  Bat  I  love  you,  too,  dearly,  lad  I"  said  she,  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck. 

"  Which  on  us  do  you  like  best  ?"  said  he,  wistfully,  after  a 
little  pause,  putting  her  arm  away,  so  that  he  might  look  '    ' 
&ce,  and  see  if  she  spoke  truth. 

she  went  very  red. 

*'  You  should  not  ask  such  questions.  They  are  not  £t  k 
you  to  ask,  nor  for  me  to  anawer," 

"  But  mother  bade  you  love  me  I"  said  he,  plaintively. 

"  And  so  I  do.  And  so  I  ever  will  do.  Lover  nor  husband 
shall  come  betwizt  thee  and  mo,  lad— ne'er  a  one  of  thorn.  That 
I  promise  thee  (as  I  promised  mother  before),  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  with  her  hearkening  now,  if  ever  she  can  hearken 
earthly  word  again.  Only  I  cannot  abide  to  have  thoe  frettiuj 
just  because  my  heart  is  large  enough  for  two.'' 

"  And  thou'It  love  me  always  ?" 

"  Always,  and  ever.  And  the  more — the  more  ttou'lt  loi 
Michael,"  said  she,  dropping  her 

"  I'll  try,"  said  the  boy,  sighing,  for  he  remembered  many  m-, 
harsh  word  SJid  blow  of  which  his  sister  knew  uothing.  She 
would  have  risen  up  to  go  away,  but  he  held  her  tight,  for  here 
and  now  she  was  all  his  own,  anil  he  did  not  know  when  such  a 
time  might  come  again.  So  the  two  sat  crouched  up  and  silent, 
till  they  heard  the  hom  blowing  at  the  field-gate,  which  was  the 
Bummons  home  to  any  wanderers  belonging  to  the  farm,  and  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening,  signified  that  supper  was  ready.  Then 
a  went  in. 
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^^H  BoBAH  and  Michael  were  to  be  married  in  April.  He  had  alreody 
^^^f  gone  to  take  puBsession  of  hia  new  fiirm,  three  or  four  milea  awaj 
from  Yew  Nook— but  that  ia  neighbonring,  accordiig  to  the 
acceptation  of  the  word  in  that  thinly-populated  district, — when 
William  Dixon  fell  iU.  He  came  home  one  evening,  complain- 
ing of  heud-ache  and  pains  in  hia  limbs,  but  seemed  to  loatbe 
■  the  posset  which  Susaa  prepared  for  him  ;  the  treade-posaet 
whioh  was  the  homely  country  reanedy  against  an  incipient  cold. 
Ho  took  to  hia  bed  with  a  sensation  of  exceeding  weariness,  and 
an  odd,  unnsual  looking-bai;k  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  ha 
was  a  lad  living  with  his  parents,  in  this  very  house. 

The  uest  morning  he  had  forgotten  all  his  life  Bince  thcB, 

and  did  nut  know  hia  own  children  ;  crying,  like  a  newly-weaned 

baby,  fur  his  mother  to  come  and  soothe  away  his  terrible  pwn. 

The  doctor  from  Coniaton  said  it  waa  the  typhus-fever,  nnd 

warned  Buaan  of  its  infoctious  character,  and  shook  his  head  over 

Ilia  patient.     There  were  no  near  frienda  to  come  and  share  her 

anxiety ;  only  good,  kind  old  Peggy,  who  waa  faithfulness  itsoUi 

and  one  or  two  lahoarerg'  wives,  who  would  fain  have  helped  her, 

had  not  their  hands  been  tied  by  their  responsibility  to  their  own 

I  families.     But,  somehow,  Susan  neither  feared  nor  flagged.    As 

^^H       for  fear,  inde^  she  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  it,  for  every 

^^ft      energy  of  both  body  and  mind  wbb  required.    Besidea,  the  yonng 

^^H      have  bad  too  little  experience  of  the  danger  of  infection  to  dieaa 

^^^f      it  much.     She  did  indeed  wish,  from  time  to  time,  that  Hiohul 

^^^       had  been  at  home  to  have  fakoa  Willie  over  to  his  father's  it 

High  Beck ;  but  then,  ^ain,  the  lad  waa  docile  and  naefnl  to 

her,  and  his  fecklesenosa  in  many  things  might  make  him  hanhly 

treated  by  atrangers ;  so,  perhaps,  it  was  oa  well  that  Michael 

■  was  away  at  Appleby  fair,  or  evenbeyond  that— gone  intoYork- 
shiro  after  horeos. 
Her  father  grow  worse  ;  and  the  doctor  insisted  on  sending  owr 
a  nurae  from  Coniston.  Not  a  professed  nurae — Coniston  could 
not  have  supported  such  a  cue  ;  but  a  widow  who  waa  ready  to 
go  where  the  doctor  sent  her  for  the  sake  of  the  payment.  Whea 
she  came,  Susan  suddenly  gave  way ;  she  waa  felled  by  the  fever 
heraelf^  and  lay  onconacious  for  long  weeks.  Her  conscionmert 
^^^"^    I  to  her  LiiKt  spring  afternoon ;  early  spring ;  April,—' 
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her  wodding-montii.  There  was  a  littla.fire  buming  i 
small  comer-grate,  and  tho  flickering  of  the  blaze  woh  esouga 
for  her  to  notice  in  her  woak  state.  8ha  felt  that  there  waa 
Bome  ouD  Bitting  on  the  window-side  of  hei  bed,  behind  thu 
Ciirtain,  bat  she  did  not  oare  to  know  who  it  was ;  it  wBfi  even 
too  great  a  tronble  for  hor  languid  mind  to  consider  who  it  was 
likely  to  be.  She  would  nLthec  shut  her  eyes,  and  melt  otf 
again  into  the  gentle  luxury  of  sleep.  The  nert  time  she 
wakened,  the  Couiston  nurse  perceived  her  movement,  and  mado 
her  A  onp  of  tea,  which  she  drank  with  eager  relish ;  but  still 
they  did  not  speak,  and  once  more  Susan  lay  motionless — not 
asleep,  but  strangely,  pleasantly  conscions  of  all  the  email 
chamber  and  household  sounds;  the  fall  of  a  cinder  on  tho 
heurth,  tho  fitful  singing  of  the  half-empty  kettle,  the  cattle 
tramping  out  to  field  again  after  they  had  been  mUked,  the  aged 
step  on  the  creaking  stair — old  Peggy's,  as  she  know.  It  came 
to  her  door ;  it  stopped ;  the  person  ontside  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  lifted  the  wooden  latch,  and  looked  in. 
The  watcher  by  the  bedside  arose,  and  went  to  her.  Susan 
would  have  boon  glad  to  see  Peggy's  face  onee  more,  but  wa.B 
far  too  weak  to  tnra,  so  she  lay  and  listened. 

"  How  ie  ehe  ?"  whispered  one  trembling,  aged  voice. 
"  Better,"  replied  the  other,     "  She's  been  uwaie,  and  had  a 
onp  of  tea.     She'll  do  now." 

"  Has  she  asked  after  him  ?"  J 

"  Ensh  I  No ;  she  has  not  spoken  a  word."  ■ 

"  Poor  lass  1  poor  laBs  !"  H 

The  door  was  shut.  A  weak  feeling  of  sorrow  and  self-pi^l 
csme  over  Suaan,  What  waa  wrong?  Whom  had  ehe  loTed? 
And  dawning,  dawning,  slowly  rose  tho  sun  of  her  former  life, 
and  oil  particulars  were  made  distinct  to  her.  She  folt  that 
aome  sorrow  waa  coming  to  her,  and  cried  over  it  before  she 
knew  what  it  was,  or  had  strength  enough  to  ask.  In  the  dead 
of  night,— and  she  had  never  slept  again, — she  softly  called  to 
the  watcher,  and  asked — 
"  Who  ■?' 

"  Who  what  ?"  replied  tho  woman,  with  a  conaciona  affi'ight, 
ill-veiled  by  a  poor  asauniption  of  case.  "  Lie  still,  there's  a 
darling,  and  go  to  sleep.  Sleep's  better  for  you  than  all  the 
"■  jctor's  staff." 

Fho  p"  repeated  Susan.  "  Something  ia  wrong.  Who  ?" 
Ih,  dear!"  aaid  the  woman.  "There's  nothing  wrong, 
e  hits  taken  the  turn,  and  is  doing  nicely," 
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"  Well  I  tis'a  all  right  now,"  ehe  answered,  looking  uiotluz 

way,  as  if  eeokiug  for  Bonmthiiig. 

"  Then  it's  Michael  1  Oh,  me  I  oh,  me  1"  She  eet  up  a 
ceBsion  of  weak,  pltuntive,  hjeterioal  criee  before  the  nurse  could 
jiacif  J  her,  by  detlaring  that  Michael  had  l>e6ii  at  the  house  not 
three  hours  before  to  ask  after  hor,  and  lookod  as  well  aoA  ss 
hearty  as  over  man  did. 

"  And  you  heard  of  no  harm  to  him  ainca  ?"  inquired  SoBon. 

"  Bless  the  lasa,  no,  for  sure  1  I'tc  ne'er  heard  his  name  muati 
since  I  eaw  him  go  out  of  the  yard  bb  stout  a  man  as  ever  Itod 
ehoe-leathor." 

It  was  well,  aa  the  nurse  said  afterwards  to  Peggy,  that 
SuE^m  hod  been  en  easily  pacified  by  the  equivocating  answiir  io 
res^iect  to  her  father.  If  ahe  had  preHsed  tiie  questions  home  in 
hilt  case  afi  she  did  in  Miohaol's,  she  would  Lave  leomt  that  he 
was  dead  and  buried  more  than  a  month  before.  It  was  well, 
too,  that  in  her  weak  state  of  conyalesceuce  (which  lasted  long 
after  this  firet  day  of  consciousness)  her  perceptions  were  no' 
eharp  enongh  to  observe  the  sad  change  that  bad  taken  place  h 
Willie.  His  bodily  strength  returned,  his  appetite  was  some 
thing  enormous,  but  his  eyes  wandered  continually  ;  his  regard 
could  not  be  arrested ;  his  speech  became  slow,  impeded,  and 
incoherent.  People  began  to  say,  that  ttie  fever  had  taken  awny 
the  little  wit  Willie  Dixon  had  ever  poEseased,  and  that  they 
feared  thut  he  would  end  in  being  a  "  natural,"  as  they  oall  U 
idiot  in  the  Dales. 

The  habitual  affection  and  obedience  to  Susan  lasted  loi^sr 
than  any  other  feeling  that  the  boy  hod  had  previous  to  his  ill- 
ness ;  and,  perhaps,  this  made  her  be  the  last  to  peroeive  what 
every  one  else  hod  long  anticipated.  She  felt  the  awakening 
rude  when  it  did  come.     It  was  in  this  wise  :— 

One  June  evening,  she  sat  out  <ii  doors  under  the  yew-tree, 
knitting.  She  was  pale  still  from  her  receut  illness ;  and  her 
languor,  joined  to  the  fact  of  her  black  dress,  made  her  look 
more  than  usually  interesting.  She  was  no  longer  the  buoymt 
eelf-Bufficient  Susan,  eqnal  to  every  occasion.  The  men  ^ 
bringing  in  the  cows  to  bo  milked,  and  Michael  was  abont  ii 
yard  giving  orders  and  directions  with  somewhat  the  ais  ■ 
master,  for  the  &rm  belonged  of  right  to  Willie,  and  Susan  had 
ieded  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother.  Michael  and  b1 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough — ^so,  pe: 
haps,  his  authoritative  manner  was  justified ;  but  the  labonrcn 
did  not  like  it,  although  they  said  little.  They  remembered 
{tripling  on  the  farm,  knowing  far  less  than  they  did,  anJ 
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often  glad  tn  Elielter  hia  ignorance  of  all  agricultural  loatterKB 
behind  their  euperior  knowledge,  Thoy  would  have  taken 
ordcrB  from  Suean  with  far  more  willingness ;  nay,  Willie  hini- 
Belf  might  have  conmianded  them ;  and  fcom  the  old  heredi- 
tary feeling  toward  the  owners  of  land,  they  would  have  oheyed 
him  with  far  greatej-  cordiality  than  they  now  showed  to  Michael. 
But  Susan  was  tired  with  even  throe  rounds  of  knitting,  and 
seemed  not  to  notice,  or  to  care,  how  things  went  on  arannd  lier ; 
and  Wmie— poor  Willie  I — there  he  stood  loimging  against  the 
door-sill,  enormously  grown  and  developed,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
reetleBB  eyes  and  ever-open  mouth,  and  every  now  and  then 
setting  up  a  strange  kind  of  howling  cry,  and  then  smiling  va- 
cantly to  himself  at  the  sound  he  had  made.  As  the  two  old 
labourers  paBsed  him,  they  looked  at  each  other  ominously,  and 
shook  their  heads. 

"  Willie,  darling,"  said  Susan,  "  don't  make  that  noise — it 
makes  my  head  ache." 

She  spoke  feebly,  and  Willie  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  at  any 
rate,  he  continued  his  howl  from  time  to  time. 

"  Hold  thy  noise,  wilt'a  ?"  said  Michael,  ronghly,  as  he  passed 
near  him,  and  threatening  him  with  his  fist.  Susan's  back  'nas 
turned  to  the  pair.  The  expression  of  Willie's  face  changed 
from  vacancy  to  fear,  and  ho  come  shomhling  np  to  Suean,  who 
put  her  arm  round  him,  and,  as  if  protected  by  that  ehelter,  he 
began  making  faces  at  Michael.  Susan  saw  what  was  going  on, 
and,  as  if  now  first  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  her  brother's 
manner,  she  looked  anxiously  at  Michael  for  an  explanation. 
Michael  was  irritated  at  Willie's  defiance  of  him,  and  did  not 
minoe  the  matter. 

"It's  jnst  that  the  fever  has  left  him  silly — he  never  was  es 
wiee  as  other  folk,  and  now  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  get  right." 

Susan  did  not  speak,  hot  ahe  went  very  palo,  and  her  lip  qui- 
TBted.  She  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  Willie's  &ce,  as  he 
watched  the  motion  of  the  dacks  in  the  great  stable-pool.  He 
langhed  softly  to  himsell'  every  now  and  then. 

'■  WiUie  likes  to  see  the  dnoks  go  overhead,"  said  Susan,  in- 
stinctively adopting  the  form  of  speech  she  would  have  nsed  to 
a  young  child. 

"  Willie,  boo  I  Willie,  boo  1"  he  replied,  clapping  his  bauds, 
and  avoiding  her  eye.  il 

"  Speak  properly,  Willie,"  sud  Susan,  making  a  strong  efibtt 
at  self-control,  and  trying  to  arrest  liis  attention. 

"yon  know  who  I  am — toU  me  my  name  !"     Sho  grasped  h 
"  WBt  painfully  tight  to  make  Lim  attend.     Now  he  look( 
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at  her,  and,  for  an,  inatant,  a  gleam  of  recognition  quivered  nver 
his  face  ;  but  tbo  exertion  waa  evidently  painful,  itnd  he  began 
to  cry  at  the  TainneBB  of  the  effort  to  recall  het  name.  He  hid 
'  '  (  face  upon  her  ehoulder  with  the  old  affectionate  trick  of 
,njicr.  Hhe  put  him  gently  away,  and  went  into  the  hotue 
lO  hor  own  little  bedroom.  She  locked  the  door,  and  did  not 
reply  at  all  to  Michael's  calls  for  her,  hardly  epoke  to  old 
Peggy,  who  tried  to  tempt  her  out  to  receive  some  homely  Bym- 
piithy,  and  through  the  open  casement  there  etill  come  ^is 
idiotic  sound  of  "  Willie,  boo  1  Willie,  boo  1" 
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Aptbr  the  stun  of  the  blow  came  the  realization  of  the  coaao- 
qnences,  Susan  would  sit  for  hours  trying  patiently  to  recall 
and  piece  together  fragments  of  reeolleotion  and  oonaciousDMS 
in  her  brother's  mind.  She  would  let  him  go  and  pursue  some 
Benseleaa  bit  of  play,  and  wait  until  she  could  eatch  his  eye  or 
his  attention  again,  when  she  would  resume  hor  self-imposed 
task.  Michael  complained  that  she  never  bod  a  word  for  him, 
or  a  minute  of  time  to  spend  with  him  now ;  but  ahe  only  said 
she  must  try,  while  thero  waa  yet  a  chance,  to  bring  ba*^  hef 
brother's  lost  wita.  As  for  marriage  in  this  state  of  uncertain^, 
she  had  no  heart  to  think  of  it.  Then  Michael  stormed.  Hid 
absented  himself  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
When  he  came  back,  he  saw  that  she  had  been  crying  till  her 
eyes  were  all  swollen  up,  and  bo  gatliered  from  Pe^y's  Bcold< 
inga  (which  she  did  not  spare  him)  that  Susan  had  eaten  nothing 
since  he  went  away.     But  she  was  as  inflexible  as  ever. 

"  N^ot  just  yet.  Only  not  just  yet.  And  don't  say  again  Qui 
1  do  not  love  yon,"  said  she,  suddenly  hiding  herself  in  his  arms. 

And  so  matters  went  on  through  August.  The  crop  of  oaU 
was  gathered  in ;  the  wheat-field  waa  not  ready  as  yet,  when  one 
fine  day  Michael  drove  up  in  a  borrowed  sbandry,  and  offend  to 
take  Willie  a  ride.  His  manner,  when  Susan  asked  him  wfaete 
he  was  going  to,  was  rathor  confused ;  but  the  answer  ins 
straight  and  clear  enough. 

He  had  bueinesB  in  Ambleside.  He  would  never  lose  ught 
of  the  lad,  and  have  him  back  safe  and  sound  before  doiL" 
6o  Susan  let  him  go. 

Before  night  they  were  at  home  again  :  Willie  in  high  delight 
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T^sEttle  rattling  paper  windmill  that  Michael  had  bought  for 
him  in  the  street,  and  striving  to  imitate  thie  new  Bound  with 
perpetual  bnzzings.  Michael,  too,  looked  pleaeed,  Susan  knew 
the  look,  although  afterwards  she  rememhered  that  he  had  tried 
to  veil  it  from  her,  and  had  aseTuned  a  grave  appearance  of 
Borrow  whenever  he  caught  her  eye.  He  put  up  his  horse  ;  for, 
althongh  he  had  three  miles  further  to  go,  the  moon  was  up — 
the  bonny  harveet-moon — and  ho  did  not  care  how  late  he  had 
to  drive  on  such  a  road  by  such  alight.  After  the  supper  which 
Susan  had  prepared  for  the  travellers  was  over,  Peggy  went 
np-etairs  to  eeo  Willie  safe  in  hed  ;  for  he  hod  to  have  tie  some 
care  taken  of  him  that  a  little  child  of  four  years  old  requires. 

Michael  drew  near  to  Snsao. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  I  took  Will  to  see  Dr.  Preston,  at  Kendt 
He's  the  first  doctor  in  the  county,  I  thought  it  were  bettor  ft 
BH^for  yon^to  know  at  once  what  chaace  there  wen 

"Wolir'said  Susan,  looking  eageriy  up.     She  sai 
strange    glance   of    eatisfacticn,   the  same  instant  change  tc 
apparent  regret  and  pain,      "  Whet  did  he  say  7"  said  she. 
"  Speak  1  can't  you  ?" 

"  He  said  he  would  never  get  better  of  his  weakness." 

"  Never  1" 

"No;  never.  It's  a  long  word,  and  hard  to  bear, 
there's  worse  to  come,  dearest.  The  doctor  thinks  he  will  get 
badder  from  year  to  year.  And  he  said,  if  he  was  ua^ — yon — 
he  would  send  him  off  in  time  to  Lancaster  Asylum.  They've 
nays  there  both  of  keeping  such  people  in  order  and  making 
them  happy.  I  only  tell  you  what  he  said,"  continued  he,  seeing 
the  gathering  storm  in  her  face. 

"  There  was  no  harm  in  his  saying  it,"  she  replied,  with  great 
self-constraint,  forcing  herself  to  speak  coldly  instead  of  angrily. 
"  Folk  ia  welcome  to  their  opinions." 

They  eat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  her  breast  heaving  wiA' 


"  He's  counted  a  very  clever  man,"  said  Michael  at  length. 

"  He  may  be.  He's  none  of  my  clever  men,  nor  am  I  going 
to  be  guided  by  him,  whatever  he  may  think.  And  I  don't 
thank  them  that  went  and  took  my  poor  lad  to  have  such  harsh 
notions  formed  about  him.  If  I'd  been  there,  I  could  have 
called  out  the  sense  that  is  in  him." 

"  Well  1  I'll  not  say  more  to-night,  Susan.     You're  not  taking 
it  rightly,  and  I'd  best  be  gone,  and  leave  you  to  think  it  o 
111  not  deny  they  are  bard  words  to  hear,  but  there's  sonS' 
them,  as  I  take  it ;    and  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  come  I 
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'em.  Anyhow,  it's  a  bad  way  of  thankiiig  me  for  my  pains,  mi 
1  don't  take  it  woti  in  joa,  Susan,"  suid  he,  getting  up,  u  if 
offend  ed. 

"Michael,  I'm  boBido  myself  with  Borrow,  Don't  blame  me 
if  I  Bpeak  sharp.  He  and  me  is  the  only  ones,  yon  see.  Aai 
mother  did  so  charge  me  to  hove  a  care  of  him  !  And  this  is 
what  he's  come  to,  poor  lile  chap  I"  She  began  to  cry,  and 
Michael  to  oomfort  her  with  careEBce. 

"  Don't,"  said  she.  "  It's  no  use  trying  to  make  me  forget 
poor  Willie  is  a  natural.  I  could  hate  myself  for  being  happy 
with  you,  eren  for  just  a  little  minute.  Go  away,  and  leave  me 
to  face  it  out." 

"  And  you'll  think  it  over,  Susan,  and  remember  what  the  doc- 
tor saya  9" 

"  I  can't  forget,"  said  she.  She  meant  she  could  not  forget 
what  the  doctor  had  said  about  the  hopelessneEs  of  her  brother's 
case  ;  Michael  had  referred  to  the  plan  of  Bonding  Willie  to  an 
asylum,  or  madhouse,  as  they  were  called  in  that  day  and  place. 
The  idea  had  been  gathering  force  in  Michael'B  mind  for  some 
time ;  he  had  talked  it  over  with  his  father,  and  secretly  rejoiced 
orer  the  poBsession  of  the  iiinn  and  land  which  would  then  be 
his  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  by  right  of  his  wife.  He  had  always 
considered  the  good  penny  her  father  could  give  her  in  hie 
catalogue  of  Susan's  charms  and  attractions.  Bat  of  late  he  had 
grown  to  cBteem  her  &b  the  heiress  of  Yew  Nook.  He,  too, 
should  have  land  like  his  brother — land  to  possess,  to  onltiYate, 
to  make  profit  from,  to  bequtwith.  For  some  time  he  bad  won- 
dered that  Susan  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  Willie's  present, 
that  she  had  never  seemed  to  look  forward  to  his  future,  slate. 
Michael  had  long  felt  the  boy  to  be  a  trouble ;  but  of  late  he 
had  absolutely  loathed  him.  His  gibbering,  his  uncouth  ges- 
tures, his  loose,  shambling  gait,  all  irritated  Michael  ineipras- 
sibly.  He  did  not  come  near  the  Tew  Nook  for  a  conple  of 
days.  He  thought  that  he  would  leave  her  time  to  become 
aniious  to  see  him  and  reconciled  to  his  plan.  They  were 
strange  lonely  days  to  Susan.  They  were  the  first  she  had  spent 
&oe  to  face  with  the  sorrows  that  had  turned  hor  from  a  girl 
into  a  woman ;  for  hitherto  Michael  hod  never  let  twenty-four 
hours  pass  by  without  coming  to  see  her  since  she  hod  had  tha 
fever.  Now  that  he  was  absent,  it  seemed  as  though  some  caaN 
of  irritation  was  removed  from  Will,  who  was  much  more  geotls 
and  tractable  than  he  hod  been  for  many  weeks.  Susan  thought 
that  sho  observed  him  making  efibrts  at  her  bidding,  and  Qiera 
Vos  Bomething  piteous  in  the  way  in  which  ho  crept  np  to  hot, 
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^HS  looked  wiBtfiilly  in  her  face,  as  if  asking  her  to  restore 
the  fivcnltioe  that  he  felt  to  bo  wanting. 

"  1  never  will  let  thee  go,  lad.  Never  !  There's  no  knowing 
where  they  would  take  thoe  to,  or  what  they  would  do  with  thee. 
Ab  it  Bays  in  the  Bible,  'Nought  but  death  shall  part  thoe  and  me  1' " 

The  country-side  was  full,  in  those  days,  of  stories  of  the 
brutal  treatment  offered  to  the  insane ;  stories  that  were,  in  fact, 
bnt  too  well  founded,  and  the  truth  of  one  of  which  only  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  strong  prejudice  casting 
against  all  such  places.  Each  suoceeding  Lour  that  Susan 
passed,  alone,  or  with  the  poor  affectionate  lad  for  her  sole  com- 
panion, served  to  deepen  her  solemn  resolution  never  to  paj^ 
with  him.  So,  when  Michael  came,  he  was  annoyed  and  sur- 
prised by  the  calm  way  in  which  she  spoke,  as  if  following 
Dt,  Preston's  advice  was  utterly  and  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  expected  nothing  less  than  a  consent,  reluctant  it 
might  be,  bat  still  a  consent ;  and  he  was  extremely  irritated. 
He  conld  have  repressed  fais  anger,  but  ho  chose  rather  to  give 
way  to  it ;  thinking  that  he  could  thus  best  work  upon  Susan's 
a&ction,  so  as  to  gain  his  point.  But,  somehow,  he  over-reached 
biniself ;  and  now  he  was  astonished  in  his  turn  at  the  passion 
of  indignation  that  she  burst  into. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  bide  in  the  same  house  with  him,  say'st  thou  ? 
There's  no  need  for  thy  hiding,  as  f ni  aa  I  can  tell.  There's 
Boleum  reason  why  I  should  bide  with  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
ftnd  keep  to  the  word  I  pledged  my  mother  on  her  death-bed 
but,  as  for  theo,  there's  no  tie  that  I  know  on  to  keep  thee  fro' 
going  to  America  or  Butany  Bay  this  very  night,  if  that  were  thy 
inclination.  1  wiU  have  no  more  of  your  throats  to  make  me 
send  my  boiiii  away.  If  thou  marry  me,  thoult  help  me  to  take 
charge  of  Willie.  If  thou  doesn't  choose  to  marry  me  en  those 
terms — why,  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  thee,  never  fear,  I'n 
80  fer  gone  in  love  as  that.  But  I  will  not  have  thee,  if 
eaj'st  in  such  a  hectoring  way  that  Willie  ihust  go  out  of 
honse — and  the  house  bis  own  too^hefore  thoul't  set  foot 
it.     Willie  bides  here,  and  I  bide  with  him." 

"Thou  host  may-he  spoken  a  word  too  much,"  said  Michael, 
palo  with  rage.  "  If  I  am  free,  as  thou  say'st,  to  go  to  Canada, 
or  Botany  Bay,  I  reckon  I'm  free  to  live  where  I  like,  and  that 
will  not  be  with  a  natural  who  may  turn  into  a  madman  some 
day,  for  aught  I  know.  Choose  between  him  and  me,  Susy,  for 
I  swear  to  thee,  thou  shan't  have  both." 

"I  have  chosen,"  said  Susan,  now  perfectly  composed 
Btill.     "  Whaterer  comes  of  it,  I  bide  with  Willie." 
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"Very  wisll,''  replied  Michael,  trying  to  aasmae  an  oqnal 
composure  of  manuer.  "  Tlien  I'll  wish  you  a  very  good  night" 
He  went  out  of  the  housti  door,  hall-eipectisg  to  be  colled  back 
again ;  but,  ineteBil,  he  heard  a  hasty  step  inside,  and  s  bolt 

"  Whew  1"  said  he  to  himself, "  I  think  I  moat  leava  mv  lady 
alone  for  a  week  or  two,  and  give  hor  time  to  come  to  her  senses 
She'll  not  find  it  so  easy  as  she  tliinlin  to  let  mo  go." 

So  he  went  past  the  kitchen-window  in  noneholaot  bMq.  and 
was  not  seen  again  nt  Yow  Nook  for  some  weeks.  How  did  hs 
pass  the  time  ?  For  the  first  day  or  two,  he  wttsunusuaUy  cross 
with  all  things  and  people  tluit  came  athwart  him.  Thiju 
wbest-haTTeBt  hegon,  and  he  was  busy,  and  exultant  about  his 
heavy  crop.  Then  a  man  come  from  a  distance  to  bid  for  tbti 
leBBe  of  his  iarm,  which,  by  hie  fatlier's  advice,  had  been  offered 
for  sale,  as  ho  himseU  was  so  soon  likely  to  remove  to  the  Ten 
Nook.  He  bad  bo  little  idea  that  Susan  really  would  remun 
firm  to  her  determination,  that  ho  at  onoe  began  to  haggle  witii 
the  man  who  come  after  hie  farm,  showed  him  tlie  crop  just  got 
in,  and  managed  skilfully  enough  to  make  a  good  bargain  for 
himself.  Of  course,  the  bni^uiu  had  to  be  sealed  at  tlie  pnbliu- 
houso ;  and  the  companions  he  met  with  there  soon  beeanie 
friends  enough  to  tempt  him  into  Langdale,  where  again  he  met 
with  Eleanor  Hebthwaite. 

How  did  Susan  pass  the  time  ?  !Por  the  first  day  or  so,  she 
was  too  angry  and  ofieuded  to  cry.  She  went  aboat  her  boiue- 
hold  duties  in  a  quick,  sharp,  jerking,  yet  absent  way ;  shrink- 
ing one  moment  from  Will,  ovej'whelming  him  with  remoreefal 
caresses  the  next.  The  third  day  of  MichiLers  absence,  die  hod 
the  relief  of  a  good  fit  of  crying ;  and  after  that,  she  grew  soAer 
mtd  more  tender ;  she  felt  how  harshly  she  hod  spoken  to  bim, 
and  remembered  how  angry  she  had  hocn.  She  made  excnses 
for  hitn.  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  he  had 
been  vexed  with  h^r  ;  and  no  wonder  he  would  not  give  in,  when 
she  had  never  tried  to  speak  gently  or  to  reason  with  him.  SM 
was  to  blame,  and  she  would  tell  him  so,  and  tell  hiin  once  ^un 
all  that  her  mother  had  bade  her  to  be  to  Willie,  and  all  the 
horrible  stories  she  had  heard  about  madhouses,  and  he  would 
be  on  her  side  at  once." 

And  so  she  watched  for  his  coming,  intending  to  apolo^sc  U 
Boon  as  ever  she  saw  him.  She  hurried  over  her  household  woA, 
in  order  to  sit  qaioUy  at  her  sewing,,  and  hear  the  first  distant 
(bound  of  his  well-known  step  or  whistle.  But  ev(>n  the  soimd 
of  her  flying  needle  aeeiued  too  loud — perhaps  feho  was  losing  ta 
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Ete  inBtant  of  anticipation ;  so  she  atoppod  eewing,  en J' 
loDginglj  out  through  the  geranium  I<!aves.  in  order  th&t 
beT  eye  might  catch  the  firat  stir  of  tbe  branches  in  the  wood- 
path  by  wluch  he  gener&llj-  came.     Now  and  then  a  bird  might 
spring  ont  of  the  covert;  otherwise  the  leaves  were  heavily  Etill 
in  the  sultry  weather  of  early  autumn.     Then  she  would  take  np 
her  flewing,  and,  with  a  Bpasni  of  resolution,  she  would  detennine 
that  a  certain  tnsk  ebould  be  fulfilled  before  she  would  again  allow 
horaelf  the  poignant  luxury  of  oipectation.    Sick  at  beait  was  hI: 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  and  the  chances  of  that  day  dim: 
niahed.    Yet  she  etayed  up  longer  tbon  usual,  thinking  that  if  U 
wore  coming — if  he  were  only  passing  along  the  distant  rend— ^ 
the  sight  of  a  light  in  the  window  might  encourage  him  to  mako 
his  appearance  even  ut  that  lato  hour,  while  seeing  the  house  pll 
darkened  and  shut  up  might  quench  any  such  intention. 

Veiry  sick  and  weary  at  heart,  she  wont  to  bed ;  too  desolate 
and  despairing  to  cry,  or  mako  any  muau.  But  in  the  mora '  "^ 
hope  come  a&eah.  Another  day — ^another  chance  1  And  s 
went  on  for  weeks.  Peggy  understood  her  young  mistress's  i 
full  well,  and  respected  it  by  her  silence  on  the  subject, 
seemed  happier  now  that  the  irritation  of  Michael's  prosenco  w 
removed ;  for  the  poor  idiot  had  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  Mii:hnul, 
which  was  a  kind  of  hoort's  echo  to  the  repugnance  in  which  tho 
latter  held  him.  Altogether,  Just  at  this  time,  WiUie  was  the 
happiest  of  the  three. 

As  Susan  went  into  Coniston,  to  sell  her  butter,  one  Saturday, 
some  inconsidetate  person  told  hor  that  she  had  seen  Michael 
Hurst  the  night  beforo.  I  said  inconsiderate,  but  I  might  rather 
liavo  said  unobservant ;  for  any  ono  who  had  spent  half-an-hour 
in  Susan  Dixon's  company  might  have  seen  that  she  disliked 
having  any  reference  made  to  the  subjects  nearest  her  heart,  weiu 
they  joyous  orgrievons.  Now  she  went  a,  little  palor  than  u 
(and  she  had  never  recovered  her  coloui'  since  ^e  had  had  t 
fever),  and  tried  to  keep  silence.  But  an  irrepressible  pang  foroe 
ont  the  qnestioi 

"Where?" 

"  At  Thomas  Applotkwaite's,  in  Langdale.  Thoy  had  a  kind 
flf  harvest-homo,  and  he  were  there  among  the  young  folk,  and 
■rory  thick  wi'  NcUy  Hebtbwaito,  old  Thomas's  niece.  Thou'lt 
have  to  look  after  him  a  bit,  Susan  !" 

She  neither  smiled  nor  sighed.     The  neighbour  who  had  b 
speaking  to  her  was  struck  with  the  gray  stillnoaB  of  her  fi 
'  ■"■    in  herself  felt  how  well  her  self-command  w      '        ' ' 
b  muscle,  and  said  to  herself  in  her  Sparta 
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bear  it  withoat  either  wincing  or  blenching."  She  went  hone 
early,  at  a  tearing,  paesLonate  pace,  trampling  and  breakbg 
through  all  obBtaclea  of  briar  or  bush.  Willie  was  moping  in  her 
abeeuue — hanging  listleEaly  on  the  iarm-yard  gate  to  watch  for 
When  he  saw  her,  ho  sot  up  one  of  his  strange,  inarticnhite 
of  which  she  was  now  learning  the  meaning,  and  oama 
towarda  her  with  hie  loose,  gnUoping  mn,  bead  and  limbs  all 
shaking  and  wagging  with  pleasant  excitement.  Suddenly  she 
turned  from  him,  and  borst  into  tears.  She  Bat  down  on  a  st^me 
by  the  wayside,  not  a  himdred  yards  from  home,  and  buried  her 
iaue  in  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  pasHion  of  pent-up  sorrow ; 
60  terrible  and  full  of  agony  were  her  low  cries,  that  the  idiot 
stood  by  her,  aghast  and  silent.  All  hia  joy  gone  for  the  time, 
hut  not,  like  her  joy,  tvuraed  into  ashes.  Some  thought  strock 
him.  Yea  I  the  sight  of  her  woe  made  him  think,  great  as  the 
exertion  was.  He  ran,  and  stumbled,  and  shambled  home,  boK- 
sing  with  hia  lips  all  the  time.  She  nerer  missed  him.  HenuDO 
back  in  a  trice,  bringing  with  him  his  cherished  paper  windmiU, 
bought  on  that  fatal  day  when  Michael  had  taken  him  into 
Koudal  to  have  liis  doom  of  perpetual  idiotcy  prononnced.  H» 
thrust  it  into  Susan's  face,  her  hands,  her  lap,  regardless  of  the 
injury  his  frail  plaything  thereby  received.  He  leapt  before  her 
to  think  how  he  had  ckkA  all  heart-aorrow,  buzzing  louder  than 
ever.  Susan  looked  up  at  him,  and  that  glance  of  her  sad  eyes 
sobered  him.  He  began  to  whimper,  he  knew  not  why  :  and  she 
now,  comforter  in  her  turn,  tried  to  soothe  him  by  twirling  his 
windmill.  But  it  was  broken  ;  it  made  no  noiae  ;  it  would  not  go 
lound.  This  seemed  to  afflict  Susan  more  Qmu  him.  She  tried 
to  make  it  right,  although  she  saw  the  task  was  hopeleas;  and 
while  she  did  so,  the  tears  rained  down  unheeded  traia  her  bent 
head  on  the  paper  toy. 

"It  won't  do,"  said  she,  at  last.  "It  will  never  do  agun." 
And,  somehow,  she  took  the  accident  and  her  words  as  cmens  id 
the  love  that  was  broken,  and  that  she  feared  could  never  be  pieced 
tugether  more.  She  rose  up  and  took  Willie's  hand,  and  the  tm) 
went  slowly  into  the  house. 

To  her  surprise,  Michael  Hurst  sat  in  the  honse-place.  HodM' 
place  is  a  sort  of  better  kitchen,  where  no  cookery  is  dona,  bd 
which  is  reserved  for  state  occasions.  Michael  hod  gone  in  then 
because  he  was  aacompanied  by  his  only  sister,  a  woman  oHiS 
than  himself,  who  waa  well  married  beyond  Keswick,  and  who  now 
came  for  the  first  time  to  make  acquaintance  with  Susan.  Mieliwl 
had  primed  his  sister  with  hts  wishes  reganling  Will,  and  Iha 
position  in  which  he  stood  with  Susan;  and  arriving  at  TewHoi 
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in  tbe  absence  of  the  latter,  be  had  not  ecrapled  to  conduct  hia 
BiBtcr  into  the  gncBt-rnom,  ae  bo  hold  Mrs.  Crale's  worldly  posi- 
tion in  respect  and  admiration,  and  therefore  wished  het  to  be 
fevoarably  impressed  with  aU  tbe  signs  of  property  which  ho  was 
beginning  to  consider  as  Susan's  greatest  charms,      He  bad 
aeoretly  said  to  hiniaelf,  that  if  Eleanor  Hohtbwaite  and  Susan  f 
I}ixon  were  equal  in  point  of  ricboe,  be  would  sooner  have  Eleanoi 
by  fax.     Ho  had  begun  to  consider  Susan  as  a  termagant ;  and  I 
ffben  be  thought  of  hia  intercourse  with  her,  recollections  at  I 
ber  somewhat  warm  and  haaty  temper  came  fiir  more  readily  I 
to  bis  mind  than  any  remembrance  of  her  generous,  loving  I 
nature. 

And  now  she  stood  face  to  face  with  him ;  her  eyes  tear-swollen, 
ber  garments  dusty,  and  heJ«  and  there  torn  in  consequence  of 
ber  rapid  progress  through  the  bushy  by-paths.     She  did  not  I 
make  a  favonrable  impression  on  the  weU-cIod  Mrs.  Gale,  dressecl    : 
in  her  best  silk  gown,  and  therefore  nnueually  susceptible  to  the 
appearance  of  another.     Nor  were  Susan's  mumere  gracious  or 
cordial.      Plow  could  they  be,  when  she  remembered  what  had 
passed  between  Michael  and  herself  tbe  last  time  they  met  ?   For   , 
ber  penitence  had  faded  away  under  tbe  daily  disappointment  J 
of  these  last  weary  weeks. 

Bat  she  was  hospitable  in  substance.  She  bade  Peggy  h 
on  the  kettle,  and  busied  herself  among  the  tea-cups,  than 
that  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Gale,  as  a  stranger,  would  prevent  the 
immediate  recurrence  to  the  one  subject  which  she  felt  must  be 
present  in  Michael's  mind  as  well  as  in  her  own.  But  Mrs.  GaJe 
was  withheld  by  no  siicb  feelings  of  delicacy.  She  had  come 
ready-printed  with  tlio  case,  and  had  undertaken  to  bring  the 
girl  to  reason.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  had  been  pre- 
arranged between  the  brother  and  sistoi  that  be  was  to  stroll  out 
into  Sta  farm-yard  before  his  sister  introduced  the  subjeot ;  bat 
she  was  so  confident  in  the  success  of  her  arguments,  that  she  must 
needs  have  the  triumph  of  a  victory  as  soon  as  possible ;  and, 
(tocordingly,  she  brought  a  hail-storm  of  good  reasons  to  bear 
upon  Snsan.  Susaa  did  not  reply  for  a  long  time ;  she  was  so 
indignant  at  this  intermeddling  of  a  stranger  in  the  deep  family 
BOFFDw  and  shame.  Mrs.  Gale  thought  she  was  gaining  tbe  day, 
and  urged  her  arguments  more  pitilessly.  Even  Micluel 
winced  for  Susan,  and  wondered  at  her  silence.  He  shmnk  out 
of  sight,  and  into  the  shadow,  hoping  that  bis  sister  might  pre- 
Tail,  but  annoyed  at  tbe  hard  way  in  which  she  kept  patting  the 

ty  Susan  turned  round  from  the  occupatdon  she  had^^^H 
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pretended  to  be  engaged  in,  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  Toica,  *Kd 
yet  not  only  ribrateil  itseli^  but  made  its  heu'ers  thrill  throo^ 
all  their  obtnBecess : 

"  Michael  Hurat !  does  jnw  sister  speak  truth,  think  jon 

Both  women  looked  at  him  for  his  BJiewer ;  IVLrs.  Gale  wi^imt 
anxiety,  for  hod  she  net  said  the  Tery  words  they  had  gp 
together  before  ?  had  she  not  used  the  very  Brgmnents  tlut  he 
himself  had  snggested  ?  Susan,  on  the  contrary,  looked  to  hii 
answer  aa  settliug  her  doom  for  lil'e ;  and  in  the  gloom  a' ' 
eyes  you  might  have  read  more  despair  than  hope. 

He  Ehuffled  his  position.     He  shufiled  in  his  words. 

"  What  is  it  you  aak  ?     My  sister  has  said  many  thin^* 

"  1  ask  yon,"  said  Susan,  trying  to  give  a  crystal  clearness  bodi 
to  her  expressions  and  her  prouimciation,  "if,  knowing  as  yoi 
how  Will  is  afflicted,  you  will  help  me  to  take  that  charge  of 
which  I  promised  my  mother  on  her  death-bed  that  I  wnnld  do ; 
and  which  means,  that  I  shall  keep  him  always  with  me,  ind  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  his  life  happy.  If  you  will  do  thii^  I 
will  be  your  wife ;  if  not,  I  remain  unwed," 

"  But  ho  may  get  dangerous  ;  he  can  be  but  a  tronbls ;  hiabei&f 
here  is  a  pain  to  you,  Susan,  not  a  pleasm^e." 

"  I  ask  you  for  either  yea  or  no,"  said  she,  a  little  oontODpt  at 
his  evading  her  qnestion  mingling  with  her  tone.  He  peioemd 
it,  and  it  nettled  him. 

"  And  I  have  told  yon.  I  answered  your  question  the  lut  tinH 
I  was  here.  I  said  I  would  ne'er  keep  house  with  an  idiot;  at 
more  I  will.     So  now  you've  gotten  your  answer," 

"I  have,"  said  Susan.     And  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gale,  encouraged  by  the  sigh  j ' 
would  think  you  don't  love  Michael,  Susan,  to  be  so  ataibboRiiii 
yielding  to  what  I'm  sure  would  be  best  for  the  lad." 

"Ohl  she  does  cot  care  for  me,"  said  Michael.  "I  dont 
believe  she  over  did." 

"Don't  I?  Haven't  I?"  asked  Susan,  her  eyes  blazing  onl 
fire.  She  left  the  room  directly,  and  scut  Peggy  in  to  make  ti» 
tea;  andcatchingat  Will,  who  was  loungingabout  in  the  kitchen, 
she  went  up-staira  with  him  and  bolted  herself  in.  straining  the 
boy  to  her  heart,  and  keeping  almost  breathless,  lest  any  neifie 
she  made  might  cause  him  to  break  out  into  the  howls  and  soaudc 
which  she  could  not  bear  that  those  below  should  hoar. 

A  knock  at  the  door.     It  was  Peggy. 

"Ho  wants  for  to  see  you,  to  wish  you  good-bye." 

"  I  cannot  come.     Oh,  Peggy,  send  thera  away." 

It  was  her  onlj  cry  fur  eymputhy ;  and  the  old  servant  mlde^ 
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llooJ  it.   She  aent  tbetn  away,  somehow;  not  politely, 
been  given  to  nndorstsjid. 

"  (Sjod  go  with  them,"  said  Peggy,  aa  she  grimly  watched  theij; 
retreating  figures.  "  We're  rid  of  had  rubbish,  anyhow."  And 
ehe  turned  into  tho  houso,  with  the  intention  of  making  ready 
eome  te&eshment  for  Sustm,  after  Lor  hard  day  at  the  market, 
Kod  her  harder  eTening.  But  in  the  kitchen,  to  which  ehe  paBSed 
through  the  empty  house-place,  making  a  face  of  contemptnouB 
dislike  at  the  need  tea-cups  and  fragments  of  a  meal  yet  stand- 
ing there,  she  found  Susan,  with  hei  sleevos  tucked  np  and  her 
working  apron  on,  bnsied  in  preparing  to  make  olap-bread,  one 
of  the  hardest  and  hottest  domestic  to^e  of  a  Daleawoman.  She 
looked  up,  and  first  met,  and  then  avoided  Peggy's  eye ;  it 
too  Aill  of  symptithy.  Ecr  own  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
own  eyes  were  dry  and  burning. 

"Where's  the  board,  Peggy?  "We  need  clap-hread;  and,  T 
reckon,  I've  time  to  get  through  with  it  to-night."  Her  voice 
had  a  sharp,  dry  tone  in  it,  and  her  motions  a  jerking  angolarity 
ftbout  them. 

Teggy  said  nothing,  but  fetched  her  nil  that  she  needed.  Susan 
beat  her  cakes  thin  with  vehement  force.  Aa  she  stooped  over 
tbem,  regardless  even  of  the  task  in  wliich  she  seemed  so  much 
occupied,  she  was  surprised  by  a  tunch  on  her  month  of  some- 
tbing — what  she  did  not  see  at  first.  It  was  a  cup  of  tea,  deli- 
cately sweetened  and  cooled,  and  held  to  her  lips,  when  exactly 
ready,  by  the  fiiithful  old  woman.  Susan  held  it  off  a  hand's 
breath,  and  looked  into  Peggy's  eyes,  while  her  oivn  filled  with 
the  stiMige  relief  of  tears. 

"Lass  I"  said  Peggy,  solemnly,  "thonhast  done  well. 
not  long  to  hide,  and  then  the  end  will  come," 

"  But  you  arc  very  old,  Peggy,"  said  Susan,  quivering. 

"  It  is  bnt  a  day  sin'  I  were  young,"  replied  Peggy ;  but  shs 
stopped  the  conversation  by  again  pushing  the  cup  with  gentle 
force  to  Susan's  dry  and  thirsty  lips.  When  she  had  drunken 
she  fell  again  to  her  labour,  Peggy  heating  the  heoriih,  and  doing 
all  that  she  knew  would  be  required,  but  never  speaking  another 
void.  Willie  basked  close  to  the  ftre,  enjoying  the  BuimaJ  Inxury 
of  warmth,  for  the  autumn  evenings  were  beginning  to  be  chilly. 
It  was  one  o'clock  before  they  thought  of  going  to  bed  ou  that 
memorable  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Thb  TQliemence  with  which  SuBon  Dixon  threw  herself  into  occu- 
pation could  not  laet  for  ever.  Times  of  Iimgnor  and  Konem- 
brance  would  coiii& — timee  when  she  recurred  with  a  passicauts 
y^amiiig  to  bygone  Aaja,  the  rccoUection  of  which  was  eo  vind 
and  doliciouB,  that  it  aeeiDsd  as  though  it  were  the  reality,  and 
the  present  bleak  bareness  the  dream.  She  smiled  anew  ti  the 
magical  sweetness  of  eomo  touch  or  tone  which  in  memcay  shs 
felt  and  hoard,  and  drank  the  delicious  cup  of  poison,  althongb 
at  the  very  time  she  knew  what  tho  cousequencee  of  racking 
would  be. 

"  This  time,  last  year,"  thought  she,  "  we  went  nutting  toge&ei 
— this  very  diiy  last  year ;  just  such  a  day  as  to-day.  Puti^ 
gold  were  the  lighte  on  the  hills ;  the  leaves  were  jnst  ton 
hrown ;  here  and  there  on  the  eunny  alopes  the  etnbble-fields 
looked  tawny ;  donTi  in  a  cleft  of  yon  parple  slate-rock  the  beck 
fell  like  a  silver  glancing  thread ;  all  just  as  it  is  to-day.  And 
he  climbed  the  slender,  swaying  nut-trees,  and  bent  the  hrancheB 
for  TOO  to  gather ;  or  made  a  passage  through  the  hazel  copses, 
irom  time  to  time  clniming  a  toll.  Who  could  have  thought  he 
loved  me  so  Uttle  ?— who  ?— who  ?  " 

Or,  as  the  evening  closed  in,  she  would  allow  heredf  to  ima- 
gine that  she  heard  his  coming  step,  just  that  she  might  recall 
the  feeling  of  exquisite  delight  which  had  passed  by  without  tlM 
duo  and  passionate  relish  at  the  time.  Then  she  would  wondet 
how  she  could  have  had  strength,  the  cruel,  self-piercing  Etreugdi, 
to  say  what  she  hod  done  ;  to  stab  herself  with  that  stem  resola- 
tion,  of  which  the  sear  would  remain  till  her  dying  day, 
inight  have  been  right ;  but,  as  she  sickened,  she  wished  she  hii 
not  instinctively  chosen  the  right.  How  luiurions  a  life  haimted 
by  no  etem  sense  of  duty  must  be  1  And  many  led  this  kjod  of 
life ;  why  could  not  she  9  O,  for  one  hour  again  of  his  awet* 
company  I  If  he  came  now,  she  would  agree  to  whatoTer  bi 
proposed. 

It  was  a  fever  of  the  mind.  She  passed  through  it,  and  canu 
out  healthy,  if  weak.  She  was  capable  onco  mole  of  taking  ^^ 
snre  in  following  an  unseen  guide  through  briar  and  brukv.  &)» 
returned  with  tenfold  afiectiou  to  hei  protecting  core  of  Willie- 
She  (icknowledged  to  herself  that  he  was  to  bo  her  aU-in-aHiii 
Bho  mode  him  her  constant  companion.      For  hie  sake,  ■■ 
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il  owner  of  Tew  Nook,  and  she  as  his  steward  aad  guardian, 

jhe  began  tliat  course  of  careful  saving,  and  that  love  of  ocquiHi- 
iion,  which  afterwarda  gftinod  for  her  the  reputation  of  being 
:]iiaerly.  She  Btill  thought  that  he  might  regain  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  sense — enough  to  require  some  simple  pleasures  and  es- 
citement,  which  would  cost  money.  And  money  Ghould  not  be 
wanting.  Peggy  rather  assisted  her  in  the  formation  of  her 
.larsimonious  habits  than  otherwise ;  economy  was  the  order  of 
the  district,  and  a  uertain  degree  of  respectable  avarice  thQ 
characteristic  of  her  age.  Only  Willie  was  never  stinted  noi' 
hindered  of  anything  that  the  two  women  thought  could  give  him ' 
pleasure,  for  want  tS  money. 

There  was  one  gratification  which  Susan  felt  was  needed  for 
the  restoiatien  of  her  mind  to  its  more  healthy  state,  aft«r  she 
bad  passed  through  the  whirling  fever,  when  duty  was  as  nothing, 
and  anarchy  reigned ;  a  gratification  that,  somehow,  was  to  be 
her  last  burst  of  lutreasoaableneEs ;  of  which  she  knew  and  recog- 
iiised  pain  as  the  sure  consequence.  She  must  see  him  once 
more,- — herself  unseen. 

The  week  before  the  Christmas  of  this  memorable  year,  she 
went  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  early  winter  evening,  wrapped  close 
in  shawl  and  cloak.  She  were  her  dark  shawl  under  her  cloak, 
putting  it  over  her  head  in  lien  of  a  bonnet ;  for  she  knew  that 
she  might  have  to  wait  long  in  concealment.  Then  she  tramped 
over  the  wet  foU-path,  shut  in  by  misty  rain  for  miles  and  miles, 
tail  she  came  to  Ute  place  where  he  was  lodging ;  a  fium-house 
in  Langdale,  with  a  steep,  stony  lane  leading  up  to  it :  this  lane 
was  entered  by  a  gate  out  of  the  main  road,  and  by  the  gate  were 
A  few  bushes—  thoms ;  but  of  them  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and 
they  offered  no  concealment :  an  old  wrock  of  a  yew-tree  grew 
among  them,  however,  and  undemeath  that  Susan  cowered  down, 
Bbrouding  her  face,  of  which  the  colour  might  betray  her,  with 
a,  ooraer  of  her  shawL  Long  did  she  wait ;  cold  and  cramped 
she  became,  too  damp  and  stiff  to  change  her  posture  readily. 
And  after  all,  ho  might  never  come  I  But,  she  would  wait  till 
daylight,  if  need  were  ;  and  she  pulled  out  a  crust,  with  which 
ahe  had  providently  supplied  herself.  The  rain  had  ceased, — a 
dull,  stUl,  brooding  weather  had  succeeded ;  it  was  a  night  to 
hear  distant  sounds.  She  heard  horses'  hoofs  striking  and  splash- 
ing in  the  stones,  and  in  the  poob  of  the  road  at  her  back.  Two 
horses  ;  not  well-ridden,  or  evenly  guided,  as  she  could  tell, 

Michael  Enrst  and  a  companion  drew  near ;  not  tipsy,  but  not 
■ober.  They  stopped  at  the  gate  to  bid  each  other  a  maudlin 
feiewell.     Michael  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  latch  with  '' 
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book  of  the  stick  which  he  carried ;  he  dropped  the  stick,  and  iTV 
fell  with  one  end  close  to  tinean, — indeed,  with  the  alightert 
change  of  posture  she  could  haye  opened  the  gate  for  him.  He 
Bwore  a  great  oath,  and  struck  hie  horse  with  hie  closed  fist,  u 
if  that  animal  hod  been  to  blame ;  then  he  dismounted,  opened 
the  gate,  and  fumbled  abont  for  his  etick.  When  he  had  foimd 
it  (SuBon  had  touched  the  other  end)  his  first  use  of  it  was  to  flog 
hie  horse  well,  and  she  had  much  ado  to  avoid  its  kicks  and 
plunges.  Then,  still  swearing,  he  staggered  up  the  lane,  for  it 
was  evident  he  was  not  sober  enough  to  remount. 

By  daylight  Susan  wois  hack  and  at  her  daily  labours  at  Yew 
Nook.  When  the  spriog  came,  Michael  Hurst  was  marriod  to 
Eleanor  Hebthwaite.  Others,  too,  were  married,  and  chriaten- 
ings  made  their  flresidea  merry  and  glad ;  or  they  travelled,  and 
came  back  after  long  yeai's  with  many  wondrous  tales.  Hore 
rarely,  perhaps,  a  Dalesman  changed  hia  dwelling.  Bet  to  all 
households  more  change  come  thoii  to  Yew  Nook.  There  the 
seasons  came  round  with  monotonous  sameness  ;  or,  if  they 
brought  mutation,  it  was  of  a  slow,  and  decaying,  and  depressing 
kind.  Old  Peggy  died.  Her  silent  sympathy,  concealed  under 
much  roughness,  was  a  loss  to  Susan  Dixon.  Suean  was  not  yet 
thirty  when  this  happened,  but  she  looked  a  middle-aged,  not  to 
say  an  elderly  woman.  People  affirmed  that  she  hod  never  re- 
'  covered  her  complexion  since  that  fever,  a  dozen  years  ago,  which 
killed  her  father,  and  left  Will  Dixon  an  idiot.  But  besides  her 
gray  sallownoBS,  the  lines  in  her  face  were  strong,  and  deep,  and 
bald.  The  movements  of  her  eyohalls  were  slow  and  heavy ;  the 
wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  planted  firm 
and  sure ;  not  an  ounce  of  unneceHsary  flesh  was  there  on  ha 
bones — every  mnscle  started  strong  and  ready  for  use.  Shfl 
needed  all  this  bodily  strength,  to  a  degree  that  no  human  ore*> 
ture,  now  Peggy  was  dead,  knew  of:  for  Willie  had  grown  vp 
large  and  strong  in  body,  and,  in  general,  docile  enough  in  mind; 
but,  every  now  and  then,  he  become  lirst  moody,  and  then  violeot 
These  paroxysms  lasted  but  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  was  Susan's 
annons  care  to  keep  their  very  existence  hidden  and  uubiowiu 
It  is  true,  that  occai^ional  passers-by  on  that  lonely  rood  heard 
Bounds  at  night  of  knocking  abont  of  furniture,  blows,  and  critfi 
OB  of  some  tearing  demon  within  the  solitary  feim-house;  M 
these  fits  of  violence  usually  occurred  in  the  night ;  and  wbatemr 
had  been  their  consequence,  Susan  had  tidied  and  redded  np  iB 
signs  of  aught  unusual  before  the  morning.  For,  above  kll,  ibl 
dixaded  lost  some  one  might  find  out  in  wfaat  daagor  and  p«(il 
she  ocoasionally  was,  and  might  assume  a  right  to  take  am^te 
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Bier  from  hor  care.     The  one  idea  of  taking  charge  of  hini  " 
had  deepened  and, deepened  with  years.     It  was  graven  into  her 
mind  ae  the  ohject  for  which  she  lived.      The  eaorifioe  she  had 
mode  for  this  object  onljinado  it  more  precious  to  her.   Besides, 
she  separated  the  idea  of  the  docile,  affectionate,  loutish,  indolent  ■ 
Will,  and  kept  it  distinct  from  the  terror  whii^  the  demon  that~^ 
occasionally  possessed  h'li  inspired  her  with.    The  one  was  b 
flesh  and  her  blood^ — the  child  of  her  dead  mother ;  the  other  w 
some  fiend  who  came  to  torture  and  convulse  the  creature  she  so 
loved.     She  believed  that  she  fought  her  brother's  battle  in 
holding  down  those  tearing  hands,  in  binding  whenever  she 
oonld  those  uplifted  restless  anna  prompt  and  prone  to  do  mis- 
chief.    All  the  time  she  aubdnod  him  with  her  cunning  or  her 
strength,  she  spoke  to  him  in  pitying  murmurs,  or  abused  the 
third  person,  the  fiendish  enemy,  in  no  nnmeBSnred  tones.     To- 
wards morning  the  paro^sm  was  exhausted,  and  ho  would  fall 
asleep,  perhaps  only  to  waken  with  efil  and  renewed  vigour. 
But  when  he  was  laid  down,  she  would  sally  out  to  taste  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  work  off  her  wild  sorrow  in  cries  and  mutterings  to 
herself.    The  early  labourers  saw  her  gestures  at  a  distance,  and 
thought  her  as  crazed  as  the  idiot-brother  who  made  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  a  haunted  place.      But  did  any  chance  person  call  «t 
Yew  Nook  later  on  in  the  day,  he  would  find  Susan  Dixon  cold, 
oabn,  collected ;  her  manner  curt,  her  wits  keen. 

Onoe  this  fit  of  violence  looted  longer  than  usual.  Susan's 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body  was  nearly  worn  out ;  she 
wrestled  in  prayer  that  somehow  it  might  end  before  she,  too, 
was  driven  mad  ;  or,  worse,  might  be  obliged  to  give  up  life's 
aim,  and  consign  Willie  to  a  madhouse.  From  that  moment 
of  prayer  (as  she  afterwards  superatitiouslj  thought)  Willie 
calmed — and  then  he  drooped — and  then  he  sank — and,  last  of 
ftll,  he  died  in  reality  from  physical  exhaustion. 

Bnt  he  was  so  gentle  and  tender  as  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed ; 
SDch  strange,  child-like  gleams  of  returning  intelligence  came 
over  his  face,  lung  after  the  power  to  make  his  dull,  innrtica- 
late  sounds  had  departed,  that  Susan  wsfi  attracted  to  him  by  a 
stronger  tie  than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  It  was  something  to 
have  even  an  idiot  loving  her  with  dumb,  wistful,  animal  afieo- 
tion  ;  something  to  l«ive  any  croatnre  looking  at  her  with  such 
beseeching  eyes,  imploring  protection  from  the  insidious  enemy 
stealing  on.  And  yet  she  know  that  to  him  death  was  no 
onem;,  but  a  true  friend,  restoring  light  and  health  to  his  poor 

tmind.     It  was  to  her  that  death  was  an  enemy  ;  to  her, 
ivor,  when  Willie  died  ;    there  was  no  one  to  love  hatiM 
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1  eartb  for  her  I 


Worse  doom  stiU,  thwe  was  no  oi 

Yoa  now  koow  why  no  wandering  tourist  could  pereuadeber 
to  receive  him  oa  a  lodger  ;  why  no  tired  traveller  could  nwU 
her  heart  to  afford  him  reet  and  refreahment ;  why  long  hatuts  of 
aeolueion  had  given  her  a  moroEeness  of  manner,  and  bow  can 
for  the  interests  of  another  hod  rendered  her  keen  and  miserly. 

But  there  was  a  third  act  in  the  drama  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 
In  Spite  of  Peggy's  prophecy  that  Susan's  life  should  not  seem 
long,  it  did  seem  wearisome  and  endless,  as  the  years  alow^ 
miooiled  their  monotonous  circlea.  To  be  sure,  she  might  have 
made  change  for  herself,  but  she  did  not  care  to  do  it.  It  irai, 
indeed,  more  than  "  not  coring,"  which  merely  implies  a  oertun 
degree  of  vis  inertuB  to  be  auLdned  before  an  object  can  be 
attained,  and  that  the  object  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  out  the  requisite  energy.  On  the 
oontrDry,  Susan  exerted  herself  to  avoid  change  and  varie^. 
She  had  a  morbid  dread  of  new  facoa,  which  originated  in  her 
desire  to  keep  poor  dead  Willie's  state  a  profound  secret.  She 
had  a  contempt  for  new  customs ;  and,  indeed,  her  old  w»y« 
prospered  so  well  under  her  active  hand  and  vigilant  eya,  tw 
it  was  difficult  to  know  how  they  could  be  improved  npoo. 
Bhe  was  regularly  present  in  Coniston  market  with  the  beet 
butter  and  the  earliest  chickens  of  the  season.  Those  wore  the 
common  farm  prodnce  that  every  farmer's  wife  about  had  lo 
sell ;  hut  Susan,  after  she  hod  disposed  of  the  more  feminise 
articles,  turned  to  on  the  man's  aide,  A  better  judge  of  a  horse 
or  cow  there  was  not  in  all  the  countty  round.  Yorkshire 
itself  might  have  attempted  to  jockey  her,  and  would  faave 
feilcd.  Her  com  was  soimd  and  clean ;  her  potatoes  well 
preserved  to  the  latest  spring.  People  began  to  talk  of  tbt 
hoards  of  money  Susan  Dison  must  have  laid  np  Bomewhew; 
and  one  young  ne'er-do-weel  of  a  fitrmer's  son  undertook  to 
make  love  to  the  woman  of  forty,  who  looked  fifty-five,  if  a  diff. 
He  made  up  to  her  by  opening  a  gate  on  the  road-path  home,  » 
Bhe  was  riding  on  a  bare-backed  horse,  her  purchase  not  an  hour 
ago.  Bhe  was  off  before  him,  refusing  his  civility ;  but  tbe 
remounting  was  not  bo  easy,  and  rather  than  fait  she  did  not 
ohooee  to  attempt  it.     She  walked,  and  he  walked  alongnde, 
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improTing  his  (ipportimiiy,  wliich,  aa  he  yainly  Ihongbt,  haA  ' 
been  coiisciously  granted  to  him.  As  they  drew  near  Yew 
Nook,  he  ventured  on  some  expression  of  a  wish  to  keep 
compoQj  with  her.  His  words  were  vague  and  clumsily 
uranged,  Susan  turned  round  and  coolly  s&ked  him  to  explain 
himself.  He  took  courage,  oa  he  thought  of  her  reputed  wealdi, 
and  expresBcd  his.  wishes  this  second  time  pretty  plainly.  To 
"liB  Burprise,  the  reply  she  mode  woe  in  a  ecrioa  of  smaii:  strokes 
-arose  his  shoulders,  administered  through  the  medium  of  a 
supple  haaeUswitcb, 

"Take  that  I"  eaid  ehe,  almoet  breathless,  "to  teach  theQ 
how  thou  dorest  moke  a  fool  of  an  honest  woman  old  enough 
to  be  thy  mother.  If  thou  com'st  a  step  nearer  the  house, 
there's  a  good  horse-pool,  and  there's  two  stont  fellows  who'll 
like  no  better  fun  than  ducking  thee.     Be  off  wi'  thee  I" 

And  she  strode  into  her  own  premises,  never  looking  rotmd 
to  Bee  whether  he  obeyed  her  injunction  or  not. 

Sometiinos  three  or  four  years  would  pass  over  without  her 
hearing  Michael  Hurst's  nome  mentioned.  She  used  to  wonder 
at  such  times  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  by  the  dying  embers  of  her  hre  on  a  winter's  evening, 
trying  to  recall  the  scenes  of  her  youth ;  trying  to  bring  up 
living  pictures  of  the  faces  she  hod  then  known — Michael's 
most  especially.  She  thought  it  was  possible,  so  long  had 
been  the  lapse  of  years,  that  she  might  now  pass  by  him  ii 
street  unknowing  and  unknown.  Uis  outward  form  she  might)  fl 
not  recognize,  bnt  himself  she  should  feel  in  the  thrill  of  he«  I 
whole  being.     He  could  not  pass  her  unawares.  I 

What  little  she  did  hoar  about  him,  all  testified  a  downward 
tendency.  He  drank — not  at  stated  times  when  there  was  no 
other  work  to  be  done,  but  continually,  whether  it  was  seed- 
time or  harvest.  His  children  were  all  lU  at  the  same  time ; 
then  one  died,  while  the  others  recovered,  but  were  poor  sickly 
things.  No  one  dared  to  give  Susan  any  direct  intelligence  of 
her  former  lover ;  many  avoided  all  mention  of  bis  name  in  hex 
presence ;  but  a  few  spoke  out  either  in  iudifierence  to,  of  i 
Ignorance  of,  those  bygone  days,  Susan  heard  every  woidg^ 
flveiy  whisper,  every  sound  that  related  to  him.  But  her  e  ~ 
never  changed,  nor  did  a  muscle  of  her  face  move. 

Late  one  November  night  ebe  sat  over  her  fire ;  not  a  human 
being  besides  herself  in  the  house  ;  none  but  she  bad  ever  slept 
there  since  Willie's  death.  The  fium-labourers  had  foddered 
the  «attle  and  gone  home  hours  before.  There  were  crickets 
chirping  all  ronnd  the  warm  hearth-stones  ;  there  was  the  cloak 
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tickmg  with  t)ie  peculiar  beat  SoBan  had  known  &um  her  child* 
hood,  and  which  then  and  ever  dnce  ehe  hod  oddlj  aseueiated 
with  the  idea  of  a  mother  &nd  child  talking  together,  oiie  load 
tick,  and  quick—a  feeble,  eharp  one  folloiving. 

The  day  had  been  keen,  and  piercingly  cold.  The  whole  lift 
of  heaven  seemed  a  dome  of  iron.  Black  and  &OBt-bound 
^VBs  the  earth  under  the  cruel  east  wind.  Now  the  wind  bad 
dropped,  and  as  the  darknesB  had  gathered  in,  the  weather-wiae 
old  labourers  prophesied  nauw.  The  Eonnds  in  the  air  arose 
again,  as  Susan  sat  etill  and  silent.  They  were  of  a  different 
character  to  what  thej  had  been  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
east  wind.  Then  they  had  been  shrill  and  piping  ;  now  fliey 
were  like  low  distant  growling  ;  not  unmngicBi,  bat  Htrangely 
threatening.  Suj^an  went  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside  t}» 
little  curtain.  The  whole  world  was  white — the  air  wao  blinded 
with  the  ewift  and  heavy  fall  of  enow.  At  present  it  cane 
down  straight,  but  Susan  knew  those  distant  sonnds  in  &a 
hoUows  and  giilleys  of  the  hills  portended  a  driving  wind  and 
a  more  cruel  etonn.  She  thought  of  her  sheep  ;  were  they  all 
folded?  the  new-bom  calf,  was  it  bedded  well?  Before  the 
driftB  were  formed  too  deep  for  her  to  pass  in  and  out — and  by 
the  morning  she  judged  that  they  would  be  six  or  seven  feet 
deep— she  would  go  out  and  aoe  after  the  comfort  of  her  beasts, 
She  took  a  lantern,  aai  tied  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  went 
out  into  the  open  nir.  She  had  tenderly  provided  for  (til  hef 
animals,  and  was  returning,  when,  borne  on  the  blast  as  if  Boms 
BpiritH^ry — for  it  seemed  to  come  r&ther  down  from  the  skies 
than  from  any  creature  standing  on  earth's  level— she  heaid  ■ 
voice  of  agony ;  she  conld  not  disttnguiah  words  ;  it  seemed 
rather  as  if  some  bird  of  prey  was  being  caught  in  the  whirl  of 
the  icy  wind,  and  torn  and  tortured  by  its  violence.  Again ! 
np  high  above  I  Susan  put  down  her  lantern,  and  shouted  loud 
in  return ;  it  was  an  instinct,  for  if  the  creature  were  not 
human,  which  she  had  doubted  but  a  moment  before,  what  good 
could  her  responding  cry  do?  And  her  cry  was  seized  on  by 
the  tyrannous  wind,  and  borne  farther  away  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  from  which  the  call  of  agony  had  proceeded. 
Again  she  listened ;  no  sound :  then  again  it  rang  throngli 
space ;  and  this  time  she  was  sure  it  was  human.  She  toned 
into  the  hoMe,  and  heaped  turf  and  wood  on  the  fire,  which, 
careless  of  her  own  sensations,  she  had  allowed  to  fade  auJ 
almost  die  out.  She  put  a  new  candle  in  her  lantern ;  abl 
changed  her  shawl  for  a  maud,  and  leaving  the  door  on  litel^ 
she    sallied   out.      Just  at   the  moment   when  her    eu  ftnl 
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oioonntered  the  woird  noieea  of  the  storm,  on 
into  the  open  air,  she  thought  she  heard  the  worde,  "  0  God  I 
O  help  I"  They  were  a  guide  to  hor,  if  words  they  were,  for 
they  came  straight  &om  a  rock  not  a.  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Yew  Kook,  but  only  to  be  reached,  on  aceount  of  its 
precipitous  charaeter,  by  a  roand-ahout  pnth.  Thither  she 
steered,  defying  wind  find  anow ;  giiidod  by  here  a  thorn- 
tree,  there  an  old,  doddered  oah,  which  had  not  qnito  loat 
their  identity  under  the  whelming  mask  of  snow.  Now  and 
then  she  stopped  to  listen ;  but  neyer  a  word  or  Boond  htmrd 
she,  till  right  from  wh<jre  the  copse-wood  grew  thick  and 
tangled  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  round  which  she  was  winding, 
Bhe  heard  a  moan.  Into  the  brake— all  suow  in  appeanmco — 
almost  D,  plain  of  snow  looked  on  from  the  little  eminence 
where  she  stood— she  plunged,  breaking  down  the  buah,  stum- 
bling, bruieing  herself,  fighting  her  way ;  her  lantern  held  be- 
tween her  teeth,  and  she  herself  using  head  as  well  aa  hands 
to  butt  away  a  passage,  at  whatever  east  of  bodily  injury.  As 
ahe  climbed  or  staggered,  owing  to  the  uaevenness  of  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  where  the  briars  and  weeds  of  years  were 
tangled  and  matted  together,  her  foot  felt  something  strangely 
aoft  and  yielding.  She  lowered  her  lantoru  ;  there  Isy  a  man, 
prone  on  his  face,  nearly  covered  by  the  fast-falling  flakea ;  he 
must  have  fallen  from  tho  rock  abovn,  as,  not  knowing  of  the 
drcnitons  path,  he  had  tried  to  descend  its  steep,  slippery  £iGe, 
Who  could  tell?  it  waa  no  time  for  thinking,  Susan  lifted 
hini  np  with  her  wiry  strength ;  he  gave  no  help — no  sign  of 
life  ;  bnt  for  all  that  be  might  be  alive ;  be  was  still  warm ; 
ehe  tied  her  maud  round  him  ;  she  fastened  the  lantern  to  her 
ftpron-EtrLDg ;  ahe  held  bim  tight :  half-carrying,  half-iln^ging 
— what  did  a  few  bruiaoa  signify  to  him,  compared  to  dear  life, 
to  precious  life  1  Slie  got  him  through  the  brake,  and  down 
the  path.  There,  for  an  instant,  she  stopped  to  take  breath; 
but,  as  if  stung  by  the  Fories,  she  pushed  on  again  with  almost 
Buperbuman  strength.  Clasping  him  round  the  waist,  and 
leaning  his  dead  weight  against  the  lintel  of  the  door,  she  tried 
to  undo  the  latch ;  but  now,  just  at  this  moment,  a  trembling 
faintnees  came  over  bar,  and  a  fearful  dread  took  possession  of 
her — -that  here,  on  tho  very  threshold  of  her  home,  she  might 
be  found  dead,  and  buried  under  tho  snow,  when  the  forra- 
Bervants  came  in  the  morning.  This  terror  stirred  her  up  to 
one  more  effort.  Then  she  and  her  companion  were  in  the 
ith  of  the  quiet  hftvon  of  that  kitchen  ;  she  laid  him  on 
I,  and  sank  on  the  floor  by  his  side.     How  long  she 
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mained  in  this  swoon  she  conld  not  t«l] ;  not  rery  long  eba 
judged  hj  the  firs,  which  was  still  red  and  sullenly  glowing 
when  she  come  to  herself.  She  lighted  the  candle,  and  bent 
over  her  late  burden  to  ascertain  if  indeed  he  were  dead.  She 
stood  long  gazing.  The  man  lay  dead.  There  conld  be  no 
doubt  abont  it.  His  iilmy  eyes  glared  at  her,  nnshut.  But  Busan 
was  not  one  to  bea&ightedby  the  stony  aspect  of  death.  It  waa 
not  that ;  it  was  the  bitter,  woeful  recognition  of  Michael  Hurst  I 

She  was  coDvincod  he  was  dead ;  but  after  a  while  she  refused 
to  bolicre  in  her  conviction.  She  stripped  off  his  wet  oater- 
garments  with  trembling,  hurried  hands.  She  brought  a  blanket 
down  from  her  own  bed ;  she  made  up  the  fire.  Sho  emUhad 
him  in  freah,  wann  wrappings,  and  laid  him  on  the  flags  before 
the  fire,  sitting  herself  at  his  head,  and  holding  it  in  her  lap, 
while  she  tenderly  wiped  his  loose,  wet  hair,  ourly  still,  althongh 
its  coloor  had  changed  from  nut-brown  to  iron-gray  since  ehe 
hEid  seen  it  last.  From  time  to  time  she  bent  over  the  &ce 
afresh,  sick,  and  fain  to  believe  that  the  flicker  of  the  fire-light 
was  some  slight  convulsive  motion.  But  the  dim,  storing  tyea 
struck  chill  to  her  heart.  At  last  she  ceased  her  delicate,  bnsy 
cares ;  but  she  still  held  the  head  softly,  as  if  caressing  it.  Sho 
thought  over  all  the  possibilities  and  chances  in  the  mingled 
yam  of  their  lives  that  might,  by  so  slight  a  tnm,  have  ended 
fikr  otherwise.  If  her  mother's  cold  had  been  early  tended,  so 
that  the  responsibility  as  to  her  brother's  weal  or  woe  had  not 
fallen  upon  her ;  if  the  fever  had  not  token  such  rough,  crnd 
hold  on  Will ;  nay,  if  iVIrs.  Gale,  that  hard,  worldly  sister,  had 
not  accompanied  him  on  his  lost  visit  to  Yew  Nook — his  vety 
last  before  this  fatal,  stormy  night ;  if  she  hod  heard  his  cty, — 
cry  uttered  by  those  pale,  dead  lips  with  sach  wild,  despimng 
agony,  not  yet  three  hours  ago  1—0  I  if  she  hod  but  heard  it 
sooner,  he  might  have  been  saved  before  that  blind,  false  et^ 
had  precipitated  lijm  down  the  rock !  In  going  over  this  weuy 
chain  of  imrealized  possibilities,  Susan  learnt  tha  force  m 
Peggy's  words.  Life  was  short,  looking  bock  upon  it.  It  seemsd 
bat  yesterday  since  all  the  love  of  her  being  had  boen  poured 
ont,  and  run  to  waste.  The  intervening  years — the  long  mono- 
tonous years  that  had  turned  her  into  an  old  woman  before  bet 
time — were  but  a  dream. 

The  labourers  coming  in  the  dawn  of  the  vrinler's  day  wera 
eniprised  to  see  the  fire-light  through  the  low  kitchen- windoir. 
They  knocked,  and  hearing  a  moaning  answer,  they  entered, 
fearing  that  something  had  befallen  their  mistress.  For  aQ 
BXplaiuition  they  got  these  words 
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*'  It  is  Michael  Hurst.  He  wiw  belated,  and  fell  dowa  tho 
BaTen's  Crag.     Where  does  Eleanor,  his  wife,  live  ?" 

How  Michael  Hurst  got  to  Yew  Nook  no  one  bat  Susan  ever 
knew.  They  thought  he  had  dragged  himself  there,  with  some 
sore  internal  bruiae  sapping  away  hia  minuted  life.  They 
oonld  not  have  believed  the  superhuman  exertitm  which  hod 
first  sought  him  out,  and  then  dragged  lijtn  hither.  Only  Susan 
knew  of  that. 

She  gave  liitn  into  the  charge  of  her  Bervonts,  and  went  out 
and  finddiod  her  horse.  Where  the  wind  had  drifted  the  snow 
on  one  side,  and  the  read  was  clear  and  hare,  she  rode,  and 
rode  fast ;  where  the  soft,  deceitful  heaps  were  massed  up,  she 
dismounted  and  led  her  steed,  plonging  in  deep,  with  fierce 
energy,  the  pain  at  her  heart  urging  her  onwards  with  a  sharp, 
digging  spur. 

The  gray,  solemn,  winter's  noon  woe  more  night-like  than 
the  depth  of  summer's  night ;  dim-purple  brooded  the  low  skies 
over  the  white  earth,  as  Susan  rode  up  to  what  had  been 
Michael  HuTst'a  abode  while  living.  It  was  a  small  farm-house 
oareleasly  kept  outside,  slfttternly  tended  within.  The  pretty 
Nelly  Eebthwaite  was  prett;  etill;  her  delicate  face  had  never 
Hufiered  from  any  long-enduring  feeling.  If  anything,  its  ex- 
pression was  that  of  plaintive  sorrow;  but  the  soft,  light  hair 
bad  scarcely  a  tinge  of  gray;  the  wood-rose  tint  of  complexion 
yot  roraained,  if  not  so  brilliant  as  in  youth ;  the  straight  nose, 
the  small  month  were  untouched  by  time.  Susan  felt  tho 
contrast  even  at  that  moment.  She  know  that  her  own  iddn 
was  weather-beaten,  furrowed,  brown, — that  her  teeth  were  gone, 
and  her  hair  gray  and  ragged.  And  yet  she  was  not  two  years 
older  than  NeLIy,^6he  hid  not  been,  in  youth,  when  she  took 
socount  of  those  things,  Nelly  stood  wondering  at  the  strange- 
enough  horse-woman,  who  stopped  and  panted  at  the  door, 
holding  her  horse's  bridle,  and  rofusiog  to  enter. 

"  Where  is  Michael  Hnrst  ?"  asked  Susan,  at  last. 

"Well,  I  can't  rightly  say.  He  should  have  been  at  home 
last  night,  but  he  was  off,  seeing  after  a  public-house  to  be  let 
Bit  Ulverstone,  for  our  farm  does  not  answer,  and  we  were 
thinking ' ' 

"He  did  not  come  home  last  night?"  said  Susan,  cutting 
short  the  story,  and  half-afSmiing,  half-questioning,  by  way  of 
letting  in  a  ray  of  the  awful  light  before  ^e  let  it  full  in,  in  its 
consuming  wrath, 

"  No  1  he'll  be  stopping  somewhere  out  Ulverstone  ways, 
^^ia  BUM  we've  need  of  hint  at  home,  for  I've  no  one  but  aU.^ 
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Tommy  to  help  me  tend  the  beaete,  Ihiiige  have  not  gone  well 
with  us,  and  we  don't  keep  s  aervant  now.  But  you're  trembUng 
&U  over,  mii'am.  You'd  better  come  in,  and  take  eomethmg 
warm,  while  your  horee  resta.  That's  the  stable-door,  to  yonr 
left." 

SuBan  took  her  horse  there  ;  looeened  his  girthe,  and  nibbed 
him  down  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  Then  sLe  looked  about  her 
for  hay ;  but  the  place  was  bare  of  food,  and  smelt  damp  and 
unused.  She  went  to  the  house,  thankful  for  the  respite,  and 
got  some  clap~bread,  which  she  mashed  up  in  a  pailful  of  luke- 
warm water.  Every  momeut  was  a  respite,  and  yet  eyery 
moment  made  her  dread  the  more  the  task  that  lay  before  her. 
It  would  be  longer  than  she  thought  at  first.  She  took  the 
saddle  off,  and  hung  about  her  horse,  which  seemed,  Bomehow, 
more  like  a  friend  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  She  laid 
her  cheek  against  ita  neck,  and  routed  there,  before  returmng  to 
the  house  for  the  last  time, 

Eleanor  had  brought  down  one  of  her  own  gowns,  which 
hung  on  a  chair  against  the  fire,  and  hod  made  her  unknown 
visitor  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  Susan  could  hardly  bear  all  these 
little  attentions :  they  choked  her,  and  yet  she  woa  bo  net,  bo 
weak  with  fatigue  sad  escitement,  that  she  could  neither  resist 
by  voice  or  by  action.  Two  children  stood  awkwardly  about, 
puzzled  at  the  scone,  and  even  Eleanor  began  to  wi^  for  some 
esplanation  of  who  her  strange  visitor  was. 

"  You've,  maybe,  heard  him  speaking  of  mc  ?  Fm  c^Ied 
Susan  Dixon," 

Nelly  coloured,  and  avoided  meeting  Susan's  eye, 

"  I've  heard  other  folk  speak  of  you.     Ho  never  named  yon 

This  respect  of  silence  come  liko  balm  to  Susan :  balm  BOl 
felt  OF  heeded  at  the  time  it  was  applied,  but  very  gtHtefril  in 
its  effects  for  all  that. 

"  He  is  at  my  house,"  continued  8u£an,  determined  out  to 
stop  or  ijUQver  in  the  operation — the  pain  which  mugt  he  in- 
flicted. 

"At  your  house?  Yew  Nook?"  questioned  Eleanor,  sur- 
prised. "How  came  he  there  ?"— half  jealously.  "Did  he 
take  shelter  from  the  coming  storm  ?  Tell  me, — ^there  is  Bome- 
thing^tell  me,  woman  1" 

*'  He  took  no  shelter.     Would  to  God  he  had  1" 

"  0 1  would  to  (jod !  would  to  God  !"  shrieked  out  EleaiKiT, 
learning  nil  from  the  wofol  import  of  those  dreary  eyos.  Her 
dies  thrilled  through  the  houBe  ;  the  children's  piping  wailing) 
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'knd  passionate  cries  on  "Daddy  I  Daddy  I"  pi^iTced  into  Susui'a 
Teiy  mBirow,  But  she  remained  as  still  and  tearless  as  the 
great  round  face  npon  the  clack. 

At  l&Et,  in  a  lull  of  ciying,  she  said, — not  exactly  qoestioniiig, 
but  as  if  partly  to  herself 

"  You  loved  him,  then  ?" 

"LoTed  himl  he  waa  my  hushand  1  He  WM  the  father  of 
three  bonny  boims  that  lie  dead  in  Graameie  churchyard.  I 
nish  yon'd  go,  Susan  Dixon,  and  let  me  weep  witliout  yonr 
watching  me  1   I  wish  you'd  never  come  near  the  place," 

"Alaal  alas  I  it  would  not  have  brought  him  to  life,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  own  to  save  hie.  My  life  has  been  bo  veiy 
sad  !     No  one  would  have  cared  if  I  Lad  diod.     Alas  I  aloe !" 

The  tone  in  which  slie  said  this  waa  so  utterly  mournful  and 
despairing  that  it  awed  Nelly  into  quiet  for  a  time.  But  by- 
and-by  she  said,  "  I  would  not  turn  a  dog  out  to  do  it  harm ; 
but  the  night  is  clear,  and  Tommy  shall  guide  you  to  the  Bed 
Cow.  But,  oh,  I  want  to  be  alono  1  If  you'll  come  back  to- 
morrow, I'll  be  better,  and  I'll  hear  all,  and  thank  you  for 
every  kindneas  you  have  shown  bim,^ — and  I  do  believe  you've 
showed  him  kindness, — though  I  don't  know  why," 

Susan  moved  heavily  and  strangely. 

She  aaid  something — her  words  came  thick  and  aniutelligible. 
She  bad  bad  a  paralytic  stroke  since  she  had  last  spoken.  She 
could  not  go,  even  if  she  would.  Nor  did  Eleanor,  when  she 
became  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case,  wish  her  to  leave.  She 
had  her  laid  on  her  own  bed,  and  weeping  silently  all  the  while 
for  her  lost  huabnnd,  she  nursed  Susan  like  a  sister.  She  did 
not  know  what  her  guest's  worldly  position  might  be ;  and  she 
might  never  be  repaid.  But  ehe  sold  many  a  little  trifle  to 
puTcbase  such  small  comforts  as  Susan  needed.  Busun,  lying 
still  and  motioidess,  learnt  much.  It  waa  not  a  severe  stroke ; 
it  might  be  the  forerunner  of  others  yet  to  come,  but  at  some 
diBtance  of  time.  But  for  the  present  she  recovered,  and  re- 
gained much  of  her  former  health.  On  her  sick-bed  she  matured 
hep  plans.  When  she  returned  to  Tew  Nook,  she  took  Michael 
Hurst's  widow  and  children  with  her  to  Kve  there,  and  fill  up 
the  hannted  beuiih  with  living  forms  that  should  banish  the 


Whxh  thli  narrative  wae  finished,  Mrs.  Dawson  called  on 
two  geutlomeu,  Signer  Bpemno  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  told  i 
that  the;  had  liitberto  h&m  anmsed  or  interoeted,  but  that  itwB8 
now  their  tnm  to  amuse  or  interest.  They  looked  at  each  otber 
BB  if  this  application  of  hers  took  them  bj  surprise,  and  seemed 
altogether  as  much  abashed  us  well-grown  men  oan  ever  be. 
Signer  Sperano  was  the  first  to  recover  himself :  after  HiinWng 
B  little,  ho  Bftid— 

"  Your  will,  dear  lady,  is  law.  Next  Monday  evening,  I  will 
bring  you  an  old,  old  story,  which  I  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  good  old  priest  who  first  welcomed  me  to  England.  It  was 
bat  a  poor  return  for  hie  generous  Idndneas ;  but  I  had  tha 
opportunity  of  nursing  liinn  through  the  cholera,  of  which  he 
died.  He  left  me  all  that  he  had — no  money — but  his  scan^ 
furniture,  bis  book  of  prayers,  his  crucifix  and  rosary,  and  hia 
papers.  How  some  of  those  papers  came  into  his  bands  I  know 
not.  They  had  evidently  been  written  many  years  before  &e 
venerable  man  was  horn ;  and  I  doubt  whetiier  he  had  oret 
eiamined  the  bundles,  which  had  come  down  to  T'i'"  from  some 
old  anceetor,  or  in  some  strange  bequest.  Hie  life  was  too  bn^ 
to  leave  any  time  for  tbe  gratification  of  mere  cnricnity ;  I,  alae  1 
have  only  had  too  much  leisure," 

Next  Monday,  SignorSporano  road  tons  the  etorywhiolillffl 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Dkmmhbe  12t!i,  1747.^My  life  hrva  boon  strangely  bound  up  i 
with  extraordinary  incidonts,  eome  of  which  oecnrred  heforo  I 
had  any  connection  with  the  principal  actors  in  them,  or  indeed, 
before  I  even  knew  of  their  existence.  I  suppose,  most  old  men 
are,  like  me,  more  given  to  looking  back  upon  their  own  career 
witji  a  kind  of  fond  interest  and  affectionate  romombrance,  than 
to  watching  the  eventB — though  these  may  have  far  more  intereHt 
for  the  multitude  ^immediately  passing  before  thoir  eyes.  If 
this  shonld  be  the  cose  with  the  generality  of  old  people,  how  much 
more  so  with  me  1  .  .  ..  If  I  am  to  enter  upon  tlint  strange 
story  connected  with  poor  Lucy,  I  must  begin  a  long  way  hack. 
I  myself  only  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  family  history  after 
I  knew  her;  but,  to  make  the  tale  clear  to  any  ono  else,  I  must 
arrange  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  oecnrred— not  that  in 
which  I  become  acquainted  with  them. 

There  is  a  great  old  hall  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire,  in 
a  part  they  called  the  Trough  of  Bolland,  adjoining  that  other 
district  named  Craven.  Storkey  Manor-house  is  rather  like  a, 
number  of  rooms  clustered  round  a  gray,  massive,  old  keep  than 
a  regnlarly-buHt  hall.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  the  house  only 
consisted  of  a  great  tower  in  the  centre,  in  the  days  when  the 
Scots  made  their  raids  terrible  as  for  south  as  this ;  and  that 
aiter  the  Stuarts  came  in,  and  there  was  a  little  more  security  of 
property  in  those  parts,  the  Slarkeya  of  that  time  added  the 
lower  building,  which  runs,  two  t-tories  high,  all  round  the  base 
of  the  keop.  There  has  been  a  grand  garden  laid  ont  in  my 
days,  on  the  southern  slope  near  the  house ;  but  when  I  Bisi 
knew  the  place,  the  kitchen-garden  at  tho  iarm  was  the  only 
piece  of  oultisated  gronnd  belonging  to  it.  The  deer  used  to 
come  within  sight  of  tho  drawing-room  windows,  and  might  have 
browsed  quite  close  up  to  the  house  if  they  had  not  been  too  wild 
and  Ehy.  Stitrkey  Manov-hnnse  itself  stood  on  a  projection  or 
peninBola  of  high  land,  jutting  out  &om  the  abrupt  hills  thu 
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fonn  tho  Bides  of  the  Trough  of  Bolland.  Theee  liill't  were 
Toeky  and  bleak  enough  towards  their  Btunmit ;  lower  down  thej 
were  clothed  with  tangled  copsewood  and  green  depths  of  fern, 
ont  of  which  a  gray  giant  of  an  ancient  forest-tree  would  tower 
here  and  there,  throwing  up  its  ghastlj  white  brtmcheB,  as  if  in 
imprecation,  to  the  sky.  These  trees,  thej  told  me,  were  the 
remnants  of  that  forest  which  existed  in  the  dojs  of  the  Hept- 
archy, and  were  even  then  noted  as  landmarks.  No  wonder  that 
their  npper  and  more  exposed  branches  were  leufless,  tmd  tlut 
the  dead  bark  had  peeled  away,  from  Bapleas  old  ago. 

Not  far  from  the  house  there  were  a  few  cottages,  apparently 
of  the  same  date  aa  the  keep  ;  probuhly  bnilt  for  some  retaineiB 
of  the  fiimily,  who  aonght  shelter— they  and  their  families  and 
their  small  flocks  and  herds — at  the  hands  of  their  feadal  lord. 
Some  of  them  had  pretty  much  fidlen  to  decay.  They  were 
bnilt  in  a  strange  fashion.  Strong  beams  had  been  sunk  firm  in 
the  ground  at  the  requisite  distance,  and  their  other  ends  had 
been  fastened  together,  two  and  two,  so  as  to  form  the  shape  of 
one  of  those  rounded  waggon-headed  gipsy-t«ats,  only  very  much 
liirger.  The  spaces  between  wei'e  filled  with  mud,  stones;,  osiers, 
rubbish,  mortar — anything  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  firei 
were  mode  in  the  centre  of  these  rude  dwellings,  a  bole  in  the 
roof  forming  the  only  chimney.  No  Highland  hat  or  Itieh  cbUd 
oonld  be  of  rougher  construction. 

The  owner  of  this  property,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preseol 
century,  was  a  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne  Slarkey.  His  family  had  kept 
to  the  old  &ith,  and  were  stanch  Boman  Catholics,  esteeming 
it  even  s  sin  to  marry  any  one  of  Protestant  descent,  however 
willing  he  or  she  might  have  been  to  embrace  the  BomiBli 
religion.  Mr.  Patrick  Starkey's  father  had  been  a  follower  of 
•Tamos  the  Second ;  and,  during  the  disastrous  Irish  oampaign 
of  that  monarch  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  Irish  beauty,  i 
Miss  Byrne,  as  zealous  for  her  religion  and  for  the  Btnnrts  h 
himself.  He  had  returned  to  Ireliuid  after  his  escape  to  Fiuaix, 
and  married  her,  bearing  her  back  to  tlie  coifft  at  St,  GermainB. 
!But  some  licence  on  the  part  of  the  disorderly  gentlemen  vhu 
surrounded  King  Junes  in  his  esile,  had  insulted  his  beanbftil 
wife,  and  disgusted  him ;  eo  he  removed  from  St.  Germaine  to 
Antwerp,  whence,  in  a  few  years'  time,  he  quietly  retomed  to 
Btarkey  Manor-house — some  of  his  Lancashire  neighboui 
having  lent  their  good  offices  to  reconcile  him  to  the  powen  tint 
wore.  He  was  as  firm  a  Catholic  as  ever,  and  as  stancli  IB 
advocate  for  the  Stuarts  and  the  divine  rights  of  kingsj  butUl 
~  'igion  almost  amounted  to  asceticisni,  raid  the  conduct  of  tkoM 
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iriQi  ^TllOIIl  lie  hod  been  brongM  in  such  close  contact  e^  E 
Germaina  would  little  beaf  the  inspection,  of  a.  stem  moraliet. 
80  he  gave  hie  allegiance  where  he  conW  not  giye  his  esteem,  and 
learned  to  respect  sincerely  the  npright  and  moral  eharatiter  of 
one  whom  he  yet  regarded  as  an  uanrper.  King  William's 
government  had  little  need  to  fear  SHcb  a  one.  So  he  returned, 
as  I  have  said,  with  a  sobered  heart  and  impoverished  foitnnes, 
to  his  iLDcestral  house,  which  bod  fallen  sadly  to  ruin  while  the 
owner  bad  been  a  comtior,  a  soldier,  and  an  exile.  The  roads 
into  the  Trough  of  Bolland  were  little  more  than  cert-mts; 
indeed,  the  way  up  to  the  house  lay  along  a  ploughed  field 
before  you  came  to  the  deer^patli.  Madam,  ae  tbe  country-folk 
used  to  cnll  lUrs.  Starkey,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband, 
holding  on  to  him  with  a  li^t  hand  by  his  leather  riding-belt, 
liittle  master  (he  that  was  afterwards  Squire  Patrick  Byrne  Star- 
key)  WHS  held  on  to  his  pony  by  a  serving-man.  A  woman  past 
middle  age  walked,  with  a  firm  and  strong  stop,  by  the  cart  that 
held  much  of  the  baggage ;  and  high  up  on  the  mails  and  boxes, 
eat  a  girl  of  dazzling  beauty,  perched  lightly  on  the  topmost 
trunk,  and  swaying  herself  feoclessly  to  and  fro,  as  the  cait 
rocked  and  shook  in  Uie  heavy  roads  of  hite  autumn.  The  girl 
wore  tho  Antwerp  faille,  or  black  Spanish  mantle  over  her  imd, 
and  altogether  her  appearance  was  such  that  the  old  cottier, 
who  described  the  possession  to  me  many  years  after,  said  that 
all  the  country-folk  took  her  for  a  foreigner.  Some  dogs,  and 
the  boy  who  held  them  in  charge,  made  up  the  company.  They 
rode  silently  along,  looking  with  grave,  serious  eyes  at  the 
people,  who  came  out  of  the  scattered  cottages  to  bow  or  cnrtay 
to  the  real  Squire,  "come  back  at  lost,"  and  giized  after  the 
little  proccasion  with  gaping  wonder,  not  deadened  by  tho  sound 
of  the  foreign  language  in  which  the  few  neoessary  words  that 
passed  among  them  were  spoken.  One  lad,  called  from  bis 
etaring  by  tho  Squire  to  come  and  help  about  the  cart,  accom- 
panied them  to  tho  Manor-house.  Ho  said  that  when  the 
lady  had  descended  from  her  pillion,  the  middle-aged  woman 
nhom  I  have  described  as  walking  while  the  others  rode,  stepped 
qnickly  forward,  and  taking  Madam  Starkey  (who  was  of  a  slight 
and  delicate  figure)  in  her  arms,  she  lifted  her  over  the  threshold, 
and  set  her  down  in  her  husband's  house,  at  the  same  time 
nttering  a  passionate  and  outlandish  blessing.  The  Squire  stood 
by,  emiling  gravely  at  first ;  bnt  when  the  words  aS  blessing 
were  pronounced,  he  took  off  his  fine  feathered  hat,  and  henthia 
bead.  The  girl  with  the  black  mantle  stepped  onward  into  Ulh_ 
eLadow  of  the  dark  hoU,  and  kissed  the  lady's  hand ; 
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yna  all  the  lad  could  tell  to  the  group  that  gfttWed  roimd  Inin 
on  his  retnm,  eager  to  hear  everything,  and  to  know  how  moch 
the  Sqnire  had  given  him  for  hie  Bervices. 

From  all  I  could  gather,  the  Manor-house,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Squire'e  return,  was  in  the  moet  dilapidated  state.  The  Etoat 
gray  nulle  remained  firm  and  entire ;  bat  tbe  inner  chambers 
had  boen  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposee.  The  great  witb- 
drnwing-room  had  been  a  bam  ;  the  Btate  tapoBtry-chambor  had 
held  wool,  and  bo  on.  But,  hy-and-by,  they  were  cleared  out; 
and  if  the  Squire  had  no  money  to  spend  on  new  lunuture,  he 
and  hie  wife  hod  tho  knack  of  making  the  best  of  the  old.  He 
was  no  despieahle  joiner ;  she  had  a  kind  of  grace  in  whatever 
she  did,  and  imparted  an  air  of  olegant  picturesquenees  to  what- 
ever she  touched.  Besides,  they  had  brought  majty  rare  thii^ 
from  tho  Continent ;  perhapa  Z  shoold  rather  say,  things  that  were 
rare  in  that  part  of  England — -carvings,  and  orosseE,  and  beantiM 
pictures.  And  then,  again,  wood  was  plentiful  in  the  Trough  ot 
Bolland,  nnd  great  log-fires  danced  and  glittered  in  all  the  dark, 
old  rooms,  and  gave  a  look  of  home  and  comfort  to  everything. 

Why  do  1  tell  you  aU  Uub  ?  I  have  little  to  do  with  the 
Sq^uiro  and  Madame  Starkey ;  and  yet  I  dwell  upon  them,  as  if 
I  were  unwilling  to  come  to  the  real  people  with  whom  my  life 
was  BO  strougoiy  mixed  np.  Madam  had  been  nursed  in  Ireland 
by  the  very  woman  who  lifted  her  in  her  arms,  and  welcomed 
her  to  her  husband's  home  in  Lancashire.  Excepting  for  the 
ahort  period  of  her  own  married  life,  Bridget  Fitzgerald  hod 
never  left  her  nursling.  Her  marriage— to  one  above  hor  in 
rank — had  been  unhappy.  Her  husband  had  died,  and  left  hor 
in  even  greater  poverty  than  that  in  which  she  was  when  he  bad 
firBt  met  with  her.  She  had  one  child,  the  beantifal  daughter 
who  come  riding  on  the  waggon-load  of  fiuniture  that  wm 
brought  to  the  Manor-house.  Madame  Starkey  had  token  het 
again  into  her  service  when  she  became  a  widow.  She  and  hci 
daughter  had  followed  "  the  miBtress  "  in  all  her  fortunea  ;  flwj 
had  lived  at  St.  Germains  and  at  Antwerp,  and  wore  now  come 
to  her  home  in  Lancashire.  As  soon  ae  Bridget  had  urived 
there,  the  Squire  gave  her  a  cottage  of  her  own,  and  took  nuat 
pains  in  furnishing  it  for  her  than  he  did  in  anything  eke  ool 
of  his  own  house.  It  was  only  nominally  her  residence.  Bb* 
was  couBtantly  up  at  the  great  house ;  indeed,  it  was  but  a  short 
cut  across  the  woods  from  her  own  home  to  the  home  of  her 
nursling.  Her  daughter  Mary,  in  like  manner,  moved  from  ono 
house  to  the  other  at  her  own  will,  Madam  lovod  both  motha 
child  dearly.     They  had  great  influence   over  her,  aai. 
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^^fesjUgli  ter,  over  hei  hnaband.  Wlatever  Bridget  or  Mary^^^^ 
willed  was  sure  to  come  to  pnsH,  Thoj  were  not  cUsliked ;  for, 
khougli  wild  fuid  passionate,  thoy  were  also  generous  by  nature. 
But  the  other  ecrvante  were  afraid  of  them,  as  being  in  eecret 
the  roling  spirits  of  the  household.  The  Squire  had  loet  hie 
interest  in  oU  secular  things ;  Madam  was  gentle,  affeotionate, 
and  yielding.  Both  husband  and  wife  were  tcadorly  attached 
to  each  other  ond  to  their  boy ;  but  they  grew  more  and  more 
to  shun  the  trouble  of  decision  on  any;  point ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  Bridget  could  eiert  such  despotic  power.  But  if  every- 
one else  yielded  to  her  "  m^cof  a  superior  mind,"  herdaughtor 
not  unfrequently  rebelled.  She  and  her  mother  were  too  much 
alike  to  agree.  There  were  wild  quarrels  between  them,  and 
wilder  recouciliationa.  There  were  times  when,  in  the  beat  of 
pasaion,  they  could  have  stabbed  each  other.  At  all  other  times 
they  both — Bridget  especially — would  have  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  for  one  another.  Bridget's  love  for  her  ehild  lay 
very  deep — deeper  than  that  daughter  ever  knew;  or  I  should 
think  she  would  never  have  wearied  of  home  as  she  did,  and 
prayed  her  mistress  to  obtain  for  her  some  situation^afl  waiting- 
tnaid — beyond  the  seas,  in  that  more  cheerful  continental  life, 
among  the  sconeB  of  which  so  many  of  her  happiest  years  had 
been  spent.  She  thought,  as  yonth  thinks,  that  life  would  last 
for  over,  and  that  two  or  three  years  were  but  a  small  portion  of 
it  to  pass  away  from  her  mother,  whose  only  child  she  was. 
Bridget  thought  differently,  but  was  too  prond  ever  to  show 
what  she  felt.  If  her  child  wished  to  leave  her,  why — she 
should  go.  But  people  said  Bridget  became  ten  years  older  in 
the  course  of  two  months  at  this  time.  She  took  it  that  Mary 
wanted  to  leave  her.  The  truth  was,  that  Mary  wanted  for  a 
time  to  leave  the  placo,  and  to  seek  some  change,  and  would 
-thankfully  have  taken  her  mother  with  her.  Indeed  when 
Madam  Starkey  had  gotten  her  a  sitnation  with  some  grand  lady 
abroad,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  her  to  go,  it  was  Mary  who 
clung  to  her  mother  with  passionate  embrace,  and,  with  floods 
of  tears,  declared  tlmt  she  would  never  leave  her;  and  it  was 
Bridget,  who  at  lost  loosened  her  arms,  and,  grave  and  tearless 
berself^  bade  her  keep  her  word,  and  go  forth  into  the  wide 
world.  Sobbing  aloud,  and  looking  back  continually,  Mary 
went  away.  Bridget  was  Etdll  aa  death,  scarcely  drawing  her 
breath,  or  closing  her  stony  eyes ;  till  at  last  she  turned  back 
into  her  cottage,  and  heaved  a  ponderous  old  settle  against  the 
w.  Tharo  she  sat,  motionless,  over  the  gray  ashes  of  her 
ingnished  fire,  deaf  to  Madam's  sweet  voice,  as  she  begged 
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leave  to  enter  and  comfort  her  nurse.  Deaf,  etonT',  and  motioil* 
less,  she  sat  for  more  than  twenty  hours ;  till,  for  the  third  time^ 
Mftdnm  came  acroes  the  snowy  path  from  the  great  honse,  catrj- 
ing  with  her  a  young  epaniel,  which  had  been  Mary 'b  pet  up  at 
the  hall ;  and  which  had  not  ceueed  all  night  long  to  seek  for 
its  absent  mistruss,  and  to  whine  and  moan  after  her.  With 
tears  Madam  told  this  story,  tJiroQgh  the  closed  door — tean 
eicited  by  the  terrible  looh  of  anguish,  so  steady,  so  im- 
movable— BO  the  Bamo  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday — on  her 
norse'e  face.  The  little  ereature  in  her  arms  began  to  utter  its 
piteouR  cry,  as  it  shivered  with  the  cold.  Bridget  stirred  ;  she 
moved — she  listened.  Agiiin  that  long  whine ;  she  thought  it 
ivBS  for  her  daughter ;  and  what  she  had  denied  to  her  nursling 
and  mietress  she  granted  to  the  dumb  creature  that  Mary  had 
cherished.  She  opened  the  door,  and  took  the  dog  &om 
Madam's  arms.  Then  Madam  came  in,  and  kissed  and  com- 
forted the  old  woman,  who  took  but  little  notice  of  her  or 
anything.  And  sending  up  Master  Patrick  to  the  hall  for  fire 
and  food,  the  sweet  young  lady  never  left  her  nurse  all  that 
night.  Nest  day,  the  Squire  himself  came  down,  carrying  a 
beautiful  foreign  picture — Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  He&rt,  the 
Papists  call  it.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  her  heart  pierced 
with  arrowB,  each  arrow  representing  one  of  her  great  woes. 
That  picture  hung  in  Bridget's  cottage  when  I  first  saw  her;  I 
have  that  picture  now. 

Years  went  on.  Maty  was  still  abroad.  Bridget  was  still 
and  stem,  instead  of  active  and  pas^onate.  The  little  di:^ 
Mignon,  was  indeed  her  darling.  I  have  hoard  that  she  talked 
to  it  contiauaUy ;  although,  to  most  people,  she  was  so  silent. 
The  Squire  and  Madam  treated  her  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion, and  well  they  might ;  for  to  them  she  was  as  devoted  and 
feithful  as  ever.  Mary  wrote  pretty  often,  and  seemed  satisfied 
with  her  life.  But  at  length  the  letters  ceased — I  hardly  know 
whether  before  or  after  a  great  and  terrible  sorrow  came  upon 
the  house  of  the  Storkeys.  The  Squire  sickened  of  a  putrid 
fever ;  and  Madam  caught  it  in  nnrsing  him,  and  died.  Yoo 
may  be  sure,  Bridget  let  no  other  woman  tend  her  but  herself; 
and  in  the  veiy  arms  that  had  received  her  at  her  birlJi,  that 
sweet  young  woman  laid  her  head  down,  and  gave  up  her 
breath.  The  Squire  recovered,  in  a  fasliion.  He  was  neve* 
strong — he  had  never  the  heart  to  smile  again.  He  fasted  and 
prayed  more  than  evor ;  and  people  did  say  that  he  tried  to  cut 
off  the  entail,  and  leave  all  the  property  away  to  found  b 
inonastery  abroad,  of  which  he   prayed  Uiat  some  day  little 
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Squire  Patrick  might  be  the  reverend  fether.  Bnt  ho  oonld  not 
do  this,  for  the  strictness  of  the  entail  and  the  laws  against  the 
Papists.  Bo  he  conld  only  appoint  gentlemen  of  his  onu  faith 
as  guardians  to  his  son,  with  many  charges  about  the  lad's  soul, 
and  a  few  abont  the  land,  and  the  way  it  waa  to  be  held  while 
he  was  a  minor.  Of  oourse,  Bridget  was  not  forgotten.  He 
sent  for  her  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  rather  have  a  sum  down,  or  have  a  small  annuity  settled 
upon  her.  She  said  at  once  she  would  have  a  sum  down  ;  for  Bhe 
thought  of  her  dangbter,  and  how  she  could  heqneath  the  money 
to  her,  whereas  an  annuity  would  have  died  with  her.  So  the 
Bqnire  left  her  her  cottage  for  life,  and  a  &ir  Bum  of  money. 
And  then  he  died,  with  as  ready  and  willing  a  heart  as,  I  suppose, 
over  any  gentleman  took  out  of  this  world  with  him.  The  yoimg 
Squire  was  carried  off  by  his  guardians,  and  Bridget  was  left  alone. 

I  liave  said  that  she  had  nut  heard  from  Mary  for  some  time. 
In  her  last  letter,  she  had  told  of  travelling  about  with  her 
mistresH,  who  waa  the  English  wife  of  some  great  foreign  officer, 
and  had  spoken  of  her  chances  of  making  a  good  marriage, 
without  naming  the  gentleman's  name,  keeping  it  rather  back  as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  mother ;  his  station  and  fortune  being, 
as  1  had  afterwards  reason  to  know,  far  superior  to  anything 
she  had  a  right  to  expect.  Then  camo  a  long  silence ;  and 
Madam  was  dead,  and  the  Sqnirewas  dead  ;  and  Bridget's  heart 
was  gnawed  by  anxiety,  and  she  knew  not  whom  to  ask  for  news 
of  her  child.  She  could  not  write,  and  the  Squire  had  manuged 
her  communication  with  her  daughter.  She  walked  off  to  Hurst ; 
and  gut  a  good  priest  there — one  whom  she  had  known  at 
Antwerp — to  write  for  her.  But  no  answer  came.  It  was  like 
crying  into  the  awful  stillness  of  night. 

One  day,  Bridget  waa  misaed  by  thoae  neighbours  who  had 
been  aecufitomed  to  mark  her  goinga-out  and  comings-in.  She 
had  never  been  sociable  with  any  of  them  ;  but  the  sight  of  her 
had  become  a  part  of  their  daily  lives,  and  alow  wonder  arose  in 
their  minds,  as  morning  after  morning  came,  aud  hor  house- 
door  remained  closed,  her  window  dead  &um  any  glitter,  or 
light  of  fire  within.  At  length,  some  one  tried  the  door;  it 
was  locked.  Two  or  three  laid  their  heads  together,  before 
daring  to  look  in  through  the  blank  unshuttered  window.  But, 
at  last,  they  summoned  up  conrago ;  and  then  saw  that  Bridget's 
absence  from  their  little  world  was  not  the  result  of  [locidont  or 
death,  hut  of  premeditation.  Such  small  articles  of  funvitura 
u  could  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  time  and  damp  by  being 
~     iked  up,  were  stowed  away  in  buses.     The  picture  of  tha 
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MB^onna  v/os  taken  down,  and  gone.  In  a  word,  Bridget  bad 
Stolen  away  from  her  home,  and  left  no  tmae  whither  she  wu 
departed.  T  know  sfterwaide,  that  she  and  her  little  dog  bad 
waadered  oS  on  the  long  eeatch  for  hex  loet  dan^tCF.  Sbe 
was  too  illiterate  to  have  fiuth  in  letters,  even  had  ^e  had  ibe 
means  of  writing  and  sending  many.  But  ebe  had  fuitb  in  her 
own  strong  love,  and  believed  that  her  p&Bsionat«  instinct  would 
guido  her  to  hec  child.  Besides,  foreign  travel  was  no  new 
tiling  to  her,  and  eha  could  epeok  enough  of  French  to  explua 
the  object  of  her  jonmey,  and  had,  moreovor,  the  advantage  of 
being,  from  her  &ith,  a  wdoome  object  of  charitable  hospitality 
at  manj  a  distant  convent.  But  the  country  people  ruonJ 
Starkoy  Manor-house  knewnothing  of  all  this.  They  wundewd 
what  bad  become  of  her,  in  a  torpid,  lazy  taahion,  and  then  left 
o<f  thinking  of  her  altogether.  Several  yeora  passed.  Boll) 
Masor-hoiise  and  cottt^e  were  deserted.  The  young  Sqniro 
lived  for  away  nnder  the  direction  of  his  guardians.  Thete 
were  inroads  of  wool  and  com  into  the  sitting-roonia  of  the 
Hall ;  and  there  woe  some  low  talk,  &om  time  to  time,  unong 
the  hinds  and  country  people  whether  it  would  not  be  ae  well  to 
break  into  old  Bridget's  cottage,  and  save  such  of  her  goods  u 
were  left  from  the  motb  and  rust  which  most  bo  making  sad 
havoc.  But  this  idea  was  always  quenched  by  ibB  reooUoe- 
tion  of  her  strong  character  and  passionate  anger ;  and  tales  o( 
her  masterful  spirit,  and  vehement  force  of  will,  were  wbispoed 
about,  till  the  very  thought  of  offending  her,  by  touching  uy 
article  of  hers,  became  invested  with  a  kind  of  horror :  it  WM 
believed  that,  dead  or  olive,  she  would  not  &il  to  avenge  it. 

Suddenly  she  camo  home ;  with  as  little  noise  or  note  of 
preparation  as  she  had  departed.  One  day  some  one  noticed  > 
thin,  blue  curl  of  smoke  ascending  from  her  cliinmey.  Her 
door  stood  open  to  the  noonday  sun  ;  and,  ere  many  hoim  had 
elapsed,  some  one  had  seen  an  old  travel-and-sorrow-stained 
woman  dipping  her  pitcher  in  the  well ;  and  said,  that  the  dark, 
ei>tenm  eyes  that  looked  up  at  him  wore  more  like  Bridget 
Fitzgerald's  than  any  one  else's  in  this  world;  and  yet,  if  it 
were  she,  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  scorched  in  Uie  flamei 
of  hell,  so  brown,  and  scared,  and  fierce  a  creatnre  did  she  Beeia 
Ey-and-by  many  saw  her ;  and  those  who  met  her  eye  once 
cared  not  to  be  caught  looking  at  her  again.  She  bad  got  into 
Ibe  habit  of  perpetually  toUdng  to  herself ;  nay,  more,  answering 
herself  and  vai'ying  her  tones  according  to  the  side  she  took  ^ 
the  moment.  It  wbb  no  wonder  that  those  who  dared  to  "  ' 
outside  her  door  at  night,  believed  that  she  hold 
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I  spirit ;    in  short,   she  was    nnconsciuusly    etimiiig    for   '. 
herself  the  dreadful  reputation  of  a  witch.  1 

Ker  little  dog,  which  had  wandered  half  over  the  Continent  ] 
with  her,  was  her  only  companion  j  a  dumb  remembrancer  of  ' 
happier  days.  Once  he  was  ill ;  and  she  carried  him  more  than 
three  miles,  to  ask  about  his  management  from  one  who  had  heen 
groom  to  the  last  Squire,  and  had  then  been  notod  for  his 
skill  iu  all  diseases  of  animals.  Whatever  this  man  did, 
the  dog  recovered ;  and  they  who  heard  her  tbaiiks,  inter- 
mingled with  blessings  (that  were  rather  promises  of  good 
furtmie  than  prayers),  looked  grave  at  his  good  luck  when, 
next  year,  his  ewes  twinned,  and  his  moadow-gTass  was  heavy 
Euid  thick, 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  about  the  year  seventeen  hmidred 
and  eleven,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  squire,  a  certain 
Sir  Philip  Tempest,  bethought  him  of  the  good  shooting  there 
must  be  on  his  ward's  property ;  and  in  consequence  he  brought 
down  four  or  five  gentlemen,  of  his  friends,  to  stay  for  a  week  or 
two  at  the  Hall.  From  all  accounts,  they  royst«red  and  spent 
pretty  freely.  I  never  heflrd  any  of  their  names  but  one,  and 
that  was  Squire  Gisbome's.  He  was  hardly  a  middle-aged  man 
then ;  he  hod  been  much  abroad,  and  there,  I  believe,  he  had 
known  Sir  Philip  Tempest,  and  done  him  some  service.  He  was 
a  daring  and  dissolute  fellow  in  those  days ;  careless  and 
fearless,  and  one  who  would  rather  be  in  a  quarrel  than  out  of  it. 
He  had  his  fits  of  ill-temper  bcsidoe,  when  he  would  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast.  Otherwise,  those  who  knew  ln'm  well, 
nsed  to  say  he  had  a  good  heart,  when  he  was  neither  drunk,  nor 
angiy,  nor  iu  any  way  vexed.  He  had  altered  much  when  I 
came  to  know  him. 

One  day,  the  gentlemen  had  all  been  out  shooting,  anil  with 
but  little  success,  I  believe ;  anyhow,  Mr.  Gisbome  had  none, 
and  was  in  a  black  humour  accordingly.  He  was  coming  home, 
having  his  gun  loaded,  sportsmon-likc,  when  little  Mignon 
crossed  his  path,  juat  as  he  turned  out  of  the  wood  by  Bridget's 
cottage.  Partly  for  wantonness,  pai'tly  to  vent  his  spleen  upon 
some  living  creature,  Mr.  Gisbome  took  his  gun,  and  fired — he 
had  better  have  never  fired  gun  again,  than  aimed  thot  unlucky 
shot,  he  hit  Mignon,  and  at  the  creature's  sudden  cry,  Bridget 
came  out,  and  saw  at  a  glance  what  hod  been  done.  She  took 
Mignon  up  in  her  arms,  and  looked  bard  at  the  wound ;  the 
poor  dog  looked  at  her  with  his  glazing  eyes,  and  tried  to  wag 
hia  tail  and  lick  her  hand,  all  covered  with  blood. 
a  spoke  in  a  kind  of  sullen  penitence  : 
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'■Ton  should  have  kept  the  dog  out  of  my  wBy — a  littla 
poaching  varmint." 

At  this  very  moment,  Mignon  stretched  out  his  legs, 
stiffened  in  hor  utiib— her  lost  Marj's  dog,  who  had  wanderod 
and  sorrowed  with  her  for  yeare.  She  walked  right  into 
Mr,  Giabome'a  path,  and  fiiod  his  nawilling,  sollen  look,  mtii 
her  dark  and  terrible  eye. 

"  Those  never  throve  that  did  me  harm,"  said  she,  "  I'm  alons 
In  the  world,  and  helpless ;  the  more  do  the  saints  in  heaven 
hear  my  prayers.  Hoar  me,  ye  blessed  ones  I  hear  me  while  I 
ask  for  sorrow  on  this  bad,  omel  man.  He  has  killed  the 
only  creature  that  loved  me—  the  dmub  beast  that  I  loved. 
Bring  down  heavy  sorrow  on  his  head  for  it,  0  ye  saints  t  Ha 
tliought  that  I  was  helpless,  bocaiiae  he  saw  me  lonely  and 
poor ;  but  ore  not  the  armies  of  heaven  for  the  like  of  me  ?" 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  half  remorseful,  hut  not  one  whit 
a&aid.  "  Here's  a  crown  to  buy  thee  anothur  dog.  Take  it, 
and  leave  off  cursing  I     I  care  none  for  thy  threats." 

"Don't  you?"  said  she,  coming  a  step  closer,  and  changing 
her  imprecatory  cry  for  a  whisper  which  made  the  gamekeeper's 
lad,  following  Mr.  Oisbome,  creep  all  over.  "  Yon  ahall  live 
to  see  the  creature  you  love  best,  and  who  alone  loves  you — ay, 
a  hunuin  creature,  but  aiS  innocent  and  fond  ae  my  poor,  dead 
darling — you  shall  see  this  creature,  for  whom  death  would  be 
too  huppy,  become  a  terror  and  a  loathing  to  all,  for  this  Uood'a 
Bake.  Hear  me,  0  holy  saints,  who  never  fail  them  that  havs  no 
other  help  1" 

She  throw  np  her  right  hand,  filled  with  poor  Mignon's  life- 
drops  ;  they  spirted,  one  or  two  of  them,  on  his  shooting -dreaa, — as 
ominous  sight  to  the  follower.  But  the  maater  only  laughed  a 
little,  forc^  scornful  laugh,  and  went  on  to  the  Hall.  Before 
he  got  there,  however,  he  took  out  a  gold  piece,  -and  bade  the 
boy  carry  it  to  the  old  woman  on  his  return  to  the  village.  ITia 
lad  was  "afeared,"  as  he  told  me  in  after  years  ;  he  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  hovered  about,  not  daring  to  enter.  Ho  peeped 
through  the  window  at  last ;  and  by  the  flickering  wood-fiuoe, 
he  saw  Bridget  kneeling  before  the  pictm*  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Heart,  with  dead  Mignon  lying  between  her  and  tb« 
Madonna.  She  was  praying  wildly,  as  her  outstretched  ami 
betokened.  The  lad  shrunk  away  in  redoubled  terror;  and 
contented  himself  with  slipping  the  gold  piece  undw  &» 
ill-fitting  door.  The  next  day  it  was  thrown  out  upon  tba 
midden  ;  and  there  it  lay,  no  one  daring  to  touch  it. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gisbome,  half  curious,  half  uneasy,  thooghl 
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sen  His  imcotnfortable  foelinge  bj  aEking  Sir  Pkilip  irbo 
Bridget  waa?  He  could  only  describe  her— he  did  not  know 
her  name.  Sir  Philip  was  equally  at  a  loas.  But  an  old 
semknt  of  the  Storkeys,  who  hod  reeuaiod  hie  livery  at  the  Hall 
on  this  occasion — a  scoundrel  whom  Bridget  had  saved  from 
diEmigsal  more  thaji  once  during  her  palmy  days— said  : — 

"  It  will  be  the  old  witch,  that  bis  wor^p  means.  Bhe 
needs  a  ducldiig,  if  ever  a  woman  did,  does  that  Bridgot 
Fitzgerald." 

"  Fitzgerald  1"   said  both  the  gentlemen  at  once. 
Philip  was  the  first  to  continue : —  _ 

"  I  must  have  no  talk  of  ducking  her,  Dickon.  Why,  shs 
must  be  the  very  woman  poor  Starbey  bade  me  have  a  cexo  of; 
bnt  when  I  came  here  last  she  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
I'll  go  anil  see  her  to-morrow.  But  mind  you,  sirrah,  if  any 
harm  comes  to  her,  or  any  more  talk  of  her  being  a  witch — I've  a 
pack  of  hounds  at  home,  who  can  follow  the  scent  of  a  lying 
knave  as  well  as  ever  they  followed  a  dog-fox ;  so  take  care  hew 
yon  talk  about  ducking  a  faithful  old  servant  of  your  dead 
master's." 

"  Had  she  ever  a  daughter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gishome,  after  a^ 

"  I  don't  know — yes !  I've  a  notion  she  had ;  a  kind  C 
waiting  woman  to  Madam  SlArkey." 

"  Please  yonr  worship,"  said  humbled  Dickon,  "  Mistreas 
Bridget  had  a  daughter — one  Mistress  Mary— who  went  abroad, 
and  has  never  been  heard  on  sinco ;  and  folk  do  say  that  has 
crazed  her  mother," 

Mr.  Gisbomo  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  I  could  wish  she  had  not  cursed  me,"  he  muttered.  "  She  maj*  J 
have  power— no  one  else  could."     After  a  while,  he  said  alond^fl 
no  one  understanding  rightly  what  he   meant,    "Tush  I    it  if 
impossible  1" — and  called  for  claret ;    and  he  and  the  o&ti. 
gentlemen  set-to  to  a  driuking-buut. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

I  HOW  come  to  the  time  in  which  I  myself  was  mixed  up  w 
the  people  that  I  have  been  writing  about.  And  to  make  you 
nnderstaud  how  I  became  connected  with  them,  I  must  give  yen 
some  little  account  of  myself.  My  father  was  the  younger  son 
of  B,  Devonshire  gentleman  of  moderate  property ;  my  eld«  ' 
tmcle  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  forefathers,  my  second  h 
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osme  on  enusent  attornej  in  London,  and  my  father  took  o 
Like  moBt  poor  clergymen,  he  had  a  large  family  ;  and  I  Iibts 
na  dimLt  wus  glatl  enough  when  my  London  uncle,  who  wag  ■ 
hacbelor,  ofierod  to  take  charge  of  mo,  and  bring  me  np  to  be  bifl 


In  this  way  I  came  to  live  in  London,  in  my  node's  hoose, 
not  for  &om  Gray's  Inn,  and  to  be  treated  and  esteemed  as  tiii 
sun,  and  to  kibour  with  him  in  his  office.  I  woa  very  fond  of 
the  old  gentleman.  He  was  the  confidcntiBl  agent  of  many 
country  equiros,  and  had  attained  to  his  present  poeitioii  u 
much  by  tmowledge  of  human  nature  as  by  knowledge  of  lav ; 
though  he  was  learned  enough  in  the  latter.  He  used  to  say  hid 
bnainess  was  law,  his  pleasure  heraldty.  From  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  family  history,  and  all  the  tragic  conrsi 
life  therein  involved,  to  hear  bim  talk,  at  leisiire  times,  about 
any  coat  of  arms  that  come  across  his  path  was  as  good  as  a  play 
or  a  romance.  Many  cases  of  disputed  property,  dependent  on 
a  luve  of  genealogy,  were  brought  to  hint,  as  to  a  great  anthonly 
on  such  points.  If  the  lawyer  who  came  to  consult  him  wu 
young,  he  would  take  no  fee,  only  give  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  attending  to  heraldry ;  if  the  lawyer  was  of 
mature  age  and  good  standing,  he  would  mulct  him  pretty  well, 
and  abuse  liim  to  me  afterwards  as  negligent  of  one  great  brancli 
of  the  profosBioo.  His  house  was  in  a  stately  new  street  called 
Ormond  Street,  and  in  it  he  hod  a  handsome  library ;  but  all 
the  books  treated  of  things  that  were  post ;  none  of  them  planned 
or  looked  forward  into  the  future.  I  worked  away — xx^7  ^ 
the  sake  of  my  femily  at  home,  partly  because  my  nncle  hii 
really  taught  mo  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  practice  in  which  ho  him- 
self took  such  delight.  I  suspect  I  worked  too  hard ;  at  aiff 
Tate,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen  I  was  £3^  &am  wdt 
and  my  good  uncle  was  disturbed  by  my  ill  looks. 

One  day,  he  rang  the  bell  twice  into  the  clerk's  room  at  tba 
dingy  office  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  It  was  the  smnmcmg  for  va, 
and  I  went  into  his  private  room  just  as  a  gentleman — whom  I 
knew  well  enough  by  sight  ns  an  Irish  lawyer  of  more  repatttion 
than  he  deserved — was  leaving. 

My  uncle  wae  dowly  rubbing  his  bonds  together  and  eon- 
sidering.  I  was  there  two  or  three  minutes  before  he  spcia- 
Then  he  told  me  that  I  must  pack  op  my  portmanteau  that  my 
afternoon,  and  start  that  night  by  post-horse  for  Wert  Chestu. 
I  should  get  there,  if  all  went  well,  at  the  end  of  five  daya'  tiiWi 
and  must  then  wait  for  a  packet  to  cross  over  to  Dublia  ;  fim 
thenc«  I  must  proceed  to  a  certain  town  named  Kildoon,  md  is 
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that  Deighbonrtood  I  was  to  remain,  niakiiig  certain  inqniritw 
Bs  to  tlie  existence  of  anj  desGendante  of  the  younger  branch  of 
a  familj  to  whom  some  valnable  estateB  bod  deBcended  in  tbo 
fenmle  line.  The  Irieh  lawyer  whom  I  fand  eoon  was  v/eary  of 
the  case,  and  would  willingly  bave  given  np  the  property,  with- 
out further  ado,  to  a  man  who  appeared  to  claim  them ;  bnt  on 
laying  his  tables  and  trees  before  my  nncle,  the  latter  had  fore- 
seen 80  many  poBsible  prior  claimanta,  that  the  lawyer  had 
begged  him  to  uudertake  the  managemont  of  the  whole  bueineBs. 
In  his  youth,  my  uncle  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
going  over  to  Ireland  himself,  and  ferreting  out  every  scrap  of 
paper  or  parchment,  and  every  word  of  tradition  reepecting  the 
&mily.    As  it  waa,  old  and  gouty,  ho  deputed  me. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  Eildoon,  I  snapect  I  had  something'  1 
of  ay  uncle's  delight  in  following  up  a  genealogical  scent,  for  | 
I  'Very  soon  found  out,  when  on  tbo  spot,  that  Afr.  Rooncy,  the 
Irish  lawyer,  would  have  got  both  bim^clf  and  the  first  claimant 
into  a  terrible  Ecrape,  if  he  had  pronounced  hie  opinion  that  the 
estates  ought  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Thei'e  were  three  poor 
IriBh  fellows,  each  nearer  of  kin  to  the  last  poseeBSor ;  but,  a 
generation  before,  there  waa  a  still  nearer  relation,  who  had 
never  been  accounted  for,  nor  his  existence  ever  discovered  by 
the  lawyers,  I  venture  to  think,  till  I  rented  him  out  &om  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  old  dependants  of  the  jkrnily.  What  had 
become  of  him  ?  I  travelled  backwards  and  forwards ;  I  crossed 
over  to  Prance,  and  came  back  again  'with  a  slight  clue,  which 
ended  in  my  discovering  that,  wild  and  dissipated  himself  he 
had  left  one  child,  a  son,  of  yet  worse  character  than  his  father ; 
that  this  same  Hugh  Fitzgerald  had  married  «  very  beantifol 
serving-woman  of  the  Bymea — a  person  below  him  in  hereditary 
rank,  but  above  bim  in  character  :  that  ho  bad  died  soon  after 
his  marriage,  leaving  one  child,  whether  a  boy  or  a  giil  I  oonld 
not  leam,  and  that  the  mother  bad  rctiuned  to  live  in  the  family 
of  the  Bymea.  Now,  the  chief  of  this  latter  fiimily  was  serving 
in  the.  Duke  of  Berwick's  tegiment,  and  it  waa  long  before  I 
could  hear  &om  him  ;  it  waa  more  than  a  year  before  I  got  a 
ehort,  haughty  letter^I  fancy  he  had  a  soldier's  contempt  for  a 
civilian,  on  Irishman's  hatred  for  an  Englishman,  an  exiled 
Jacobite's  jealousy  of  one  who  prospered  aud  lived  tranquilly 
ondcr  the  government  he  looked  upon  as  an  usurpation. 
"Bridget  Fitzgerald,"  he  said,  "had  been  faithful  to  the  for- 
tunes of  bis  sister — bad  followed  her  abroad,  and  to  England 
when  Mrs.  Starkoy  bad  thought  fit  to  return.  Both  bis  sister  and 
her  husband  were  dead,  he  knew  nothing  of  Bridget  Fitzgerald 
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at  tho  present  time  :  probably  Sir  Philip  Tempest,  his  nephew') 
guardian,  might  bo  able  to  give  me  aome  information,"  I  hara 
not  given  the  little  contemptuoua  terms ;  the  way  in  which 
faithful  service  was  meant  to  imply  more  than  it  said — all  ttut 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  Sir  Philip,  when  applied  to, 
told  me  that  he  paid  an  annuity  regulailj  to  an  old  womaii 
named  Fitzgerald,  living  at  Coldholme  (the  village  near  Starkey 
Manor-house).  Whether  she  had  any  descendants  he  could  not 
Bay. 

One  bleak  March  ovoning,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  places  de- 
scribed at  the  beginning  of  my  story.  I  could  hardly  under- 
stand the  rude  dialect  in  which  tho  direction  to  old  Bridget's 
house  was  given. 

"  Yo'  see  yon  furleets,"  all  run  together,  gave  mo  no  idea  that 
I  was  to  guide  myself  by  the  diatait  lights  that  shone  in  the 
windows  of  the  Hall,  occupied  for  the  time  hy  a  farmer  who 
held  the  post  of  steward,  while  the  Squire,  now  four  or  &re  and 
twenty,  was  making  the  grand  tour.  However,  at  last,  I  reached 
Bridget's  cottage — a  low,  moss-grown  place;  the  palingg  that 
had  once  surrounded  it  were  broken  and  gone ;  and  the  under- 
wood of  tho  forest  came  up  to  the  walls,  and  must  have  darkened 
the  windows.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock — not  late  to  my 
London  notions — but,  after  Imocking  for  some  tiine  at  the  door 
and  receiving  no  reply,  I  waa  driven  to  conjecture  th»t  the 
occupant  of  the  house  was  gone  to  bed.  So  1  betook  myself  to 
the  nearest  church  I  had  seen,  three  mUes  back  on  Uie  roftd  I 
had  come,  sure  that  close  to  that  I  should  find  an  inn  of  some 
kind;  and  early  the  nert  morning  1  aet  off  back  to  Coldholme, 
by  a  field-path  which  my  host  assured  me  I  should  find  a  shorter 
cut  than  the  road  I  had  taken  the  night  before.  It  was  a  cold, 
sharp  morning ;  my  feet  left  prints  in  the  Gprinkling  of  faouv 
frost  that  covered  tho  ground ;  nevertheless,  I  saw  an  old 
woman,  whom  I  instinctively  suspected  to  be  the  object  of  my 
search,  in  a  sheltered  covert  on  one  side  of  my  path.  I  lingered 
and  watched  her.  She  must  hare  been  considerably  above  the 
middle  size  in  her  prime,  for  when  she  raised  herself  &om  the 
stoopiug  position  in  which  I  first  saw  her,  there  was  something 
fine  and  commanding  in  the  erectness  of  her  6gQre,  She 
drooped  again  in  a  minuto  or  two,  and  seemed  looking  for 
something  on  the  ground,  as,  with  bent  head,  she  turned  off  from 
the  spot  where  I  gazed  upon  her,  and  was  lost  to  my  sight,  I 
fancy  I  miaaed  my  way,  and  made  a  round  in  spite  of  the  land- 
lord's directions ;  for  by  the  time  I  hitd  reached  Bridget's  eotta^ 
thote,  wWi  no  aesQWanca  of  hurried  walk  or  diecom* 
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poBOre  of  any  kind.  The  door  was  slightlj  ajar.  I  knocked, 
and  the  majestic  figure  stood  before  me,  siJeiitly  awaiting  the 
explanation  of  mj  errand.  Hot  teeth  were  all  gone,  go  the  nose 
and  chin  were  brought  near  together;  tho  gray  eyehrowe  were 
Btnught,  and  ftlmost  hung  over  her  deep,  cavemone  eyes,  and  the 
thick  white  hair  lay  in  silvery  masaea  over  the  low,  wide,  wrink- 
led forehead.  For  a  moment,  I  stood  uncertain  how  to  shape 
my  aDEwer  to  the  eolenm  questioning  of  her  ailenee. 

"  Your  name  ia  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  I  bolieTe  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent, 

"I  hftTe  something  to  Bay  to  you.  May  I  come  in?  I  ami 
unwilling  to  keep  you  standing." 

"  Yon  cannot  tire  ma,"  she  etiid,  and  at  first  she  seemed 
inolincd  to  deny  me  the  eholtcr  of  her  roof.  But  the  next 
moment — she  had  aearched  the  very  soul  in  me  with  her  eyes 
during  that  instant^sho  led  me  in,  and  dropped  tho  shadowing 
hood  of  her  gray,  draping  cloak,  which  had  previously  hid  part 
of  the  character  of  her  countenance.  The  cottage  was  rude  and 
bare  enough.  But  before  tho  picture  of  the  Virgin,  of  whith  I 
have  made  mention,  there  stood  a  little  cup  filled  with  fresh 
primrosea.  While  she  paid  her  reverence  to  the  Madonna,  1 
onderetood  why  she  had  been  out  seeking  through  the  clumps  of 
green  in  the  sheltered  copse.  Then  she  turned  round,  and 
bade  me  be  seated.  The  esprosaion  of  her  face,  which  all  this 
time  I  was  studying,  was  not  had,  as  the  stories  of  my  last 
night's  landlord  had  led  me  to  expect ;  it  was  a  wild,  stem, 
fierce,  indomitable  coimtenance,  seamed  and  scairod  by  agonies 
of  solitary  weeping ;  but  it  was  neither  cunning  nor  malignant. 

"  My  name  is  Bridget  Fitzgerald,"  said  she,  by  way  of  opening 
otu?  conversation. 

"  And  your  husband  was  Hugh  Fitzgerald,  of  Knock-Mahon, 
near  Kildoon,  in  Ireland  ?" 

A  fidnt  light  came  into  the  dark  gloom  of  her  eyes. 

"  He  was." 

"  May  I  ask  if  yon  had  any  children  by  him  ?" 

The  light  in  htr  eyes  grew  quick  and  red.  She  tried  to  speak, 
I  could  see  ;  but  something  rose  in  her  throat,  and  choked  her, 
and  nntil  she  could  speak  calmly,  aha  would  fain  not  speak  at  all 
before  a  stranger.     In  a  minute  or  so  she  said — 

"  1  had  a  daughter — one  Mary  Fitzgerald," — then  her  strong 
nature  mastered  her  strong  will,  and  she  cried  out,  with  a 
trunibling  wailing  cry:  "Oh,  man  1  what  of  her?^what  of 
Ik  r  ?" 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  came  and  clu.tcki^^  B.t  m^  ura^^^iDi^ 
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locked  in  1117  ejee.  There  she  read,  as  I  Bnppoae,  1117 
ignorance  of  what  had  hecome  oi  her  child ;  fur  she  wssl 
blindly  back  to  her  chair,  and  sat  rocking  herself  and  gofUj 
moaning,  aa  if  1  were  not  there ;  I  not  daring  to  epeak  to  tha 
lone  and  awful  woman.  After  a  little  pause,  she  knelt  down 
before  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Heart,  and  Hpfko  to 
her  by  all  the  iauciful  and  poetic  names  of  the  Litany. 

"  0  Hose  of  Sharon  1  O  Tower  of  Darid  I  O  Star  of  the 
Sea  1  have  ye  no  comfort  for  my  sore  heart  ?  Am  I  for  ever  to 
hope  ?  Grant  me  at  least  despair  !"^and  so  on  she  went,  heed- 
less of  my  presence.  Her  prayers  grew  wilder  and  wihier,  till 
they  seemed  to  me  to  touch  on  the  borders  of  madness  and 
blasphemy.     Almost  involuntarily,  I  spoke  as  if  to  stop  her. 

"  HoTe  you  any  reason  to  think  that  youi  daaghter  is  dead  ? 

She  rose  &om  her  knees,  and  came  and  stood  before  me. 

"  Mary  Fitzgerald  is  dead,"  said  she.  "  I  shall  oever  Bee  her 
again  in  the  flesh.  No  tongue  ever  told  me ;  but  I  know  she  is 
dead.  1  have  yearned  so  to  see  her,  and  my  heart's  will  is 
fearful  and  strong :  it  would  haye  drawn  her  U>  me  before  nov, 
if  she  hud  heeu  a  ^TandereI  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
I  wonder  often  it  has  not  drawn  her  out  of  the  grave  to  coma 
and  stand  before  me,  and  hear  me  tell  Ler  how  I  loved  her. 
Tor,  sir,  we  parted  unfriends." 

I  knew  nothing  hut  the  dry  particulars  needed  for  my  lawyer's 
quest,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  desolate  woman ;  and 
she  must  have  read  the  imusuol  sympathy  with  her  wistfol  eyes. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  did.  She  never  knew  how  I  loved  her ;  and  we 
parted  unfriends  ;  and  I  fear  me  that  1  wished  her  voyage  might 
not  turn  out  well,  only  moaning, — 0,  blessed  Virgin  1  you  know 
I  only  meant  that  she  should  come  home  to  hex  mother's  arms  iB 
to  the  happiest  place  on  earth ;  but  my  wishes  are  terrible— 
their  power  goes  beyond  my  thought— and  there  is  no  hope  fat 
me,  if  my  words  brought  Mary  harm," 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  know  that  she  is  dead.  Even 
now,  you  hoped  she  might  be  alive.  Listen  to  me,"  and  I  told 
her  the  tale  I  have  already  told  yon,  giving  it  all  in  tbo  drieel 
manner,  for  I  wanted  to  recall  the  clear  sense  that  I  felt  almost 
sure  she  Lad  posaesaed  in  Ler  younger  days,  and  by  keeping  up 
her  attention  to  detaila,  restrain  the  vague  wildneas  of  her  grief. 

She  listened  with  deep  attention,  putting  from  time  to  tiini> 
such  questions  as  oonvinced  me  I  had  to  do  with  no  common 
intelligence,  however  dimmed  and  shorn  by  solitude  and  myste- 
rious Borrow.  Then  she  took  up  her  tfdo ;  and  in  few  brivf 
wonli,  told  me  oi  b.eT  wanderin^aa-broad  in  vain  search  after  het 
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iUngBter ;  eometimes  in  the  wake  of  armies,  sometimes  in  camp, 
sometimes  in  city.  The  ladj,  whose  naiting-womiui  Mur;  h^ 
gone  to  be,  had  died  soon  after  the  date  of  her  lust  letter  homo  ; 
her  husband,  the  foreign  officer,  had  been  Borring  in  Hnugary, 
whither  Bridget  had  followed  him,  bat  too  late  to  find  him. 
Tagne  romom^s  reached  her  that  Mary  had  made  a  great  mar- 
riage :  and  tkiB  sting  of  doubt  was  added, — whether  the  mother 
might  not  be  cloee  to  her  child  mider  her  new  name,  and  even 
hearing  of  her  every  day,  and  yet  never  recognizing  the  lost 
one  nnder  the  appellation  she  theu  bore.  At  length  the  thought 
took  posBeBsion  of  her,  that  it  was  poEsible  that  all  this  tima 
Haiy  might  be  at  home  at  Coldholme,  in  the  Troogh  of  BoUimd, 
in  Lancaghire,  in  Elngland ;  and  home  came  Bridget,  in  that 
vain  hope,  to  her  desolate  hearth,  [ind  empty  cottage.  Here  she 
had  thought  it  safest  to  remain ;  if  Mary  was  is  life,  it  was  herp 
she  would  seek  for  her  mother. 

I  noted  down  one  or  two  ptirticnlars  out  of  Bridget's  narra- 
tive  that  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  me :  for  I  waB  stimulated 
to  further  search  in  a  Etrango  and  extraordinary  manner.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  wero  impressed  upon  me,  that  I  must  take  up 
the  quest  where  Bridget  had  laid  it  down ;  and  thie  for  no  reason 
that  had  previoualy  influenced  me  (auch  as  my  uncle's  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  my  own  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  so  on),  but  from 
Bome  strange  power  which  had  taken  posBossion  of  my  will  only 
that  very  morning,  and  which  forced  it  in  the  direction  it  chose. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  I,  "  I  will  spare  nothing  in  the  aeareh 
Trust  to  me.  I  will  leom  all  that  can  be  learnt.  You  shall 
know  all  that  money,  or  pains,  or  wit  can  discover.  It  is  tma 
Bho  may  be  long  dead :  but  she  may  have  left  a  child." 

"  A  child  I"  she  cried,  as  if  for  the  first  time  this  idea 
struck  her  mind,     "  Hear  him,  Bleaacd  Virgin  1  he  says  she  i 
have  left  a  child.     And  you  have  never  told  me,  though  I  have 
prayed  bo  for  a  sign,  waking  or  sleeping  I" 

"  Nfly,"  said  I,  "^  I  know  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me.  Yon 
say  yon  heard  of  her  marriage." 

But  she  caught  nothing  of  what  I  said.  She  was  praying  to 
the  Virgin  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  which  seemed  to  render  ber 
unconscions  of  my  very  presence. 

From  Coldholme  I  went  to  Sir  Philip  Tempest's.  The  wife 
of  the  foreign  officer  had  been  a,  cousin  of  his  father's,  and  from 
him  I  thoi^ht  I  might  gain  some  particularB  as  to  the  eriatence 
of  the  Count  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  where  I  could  find 
him  ;  for  I  know  qucstious  de  v'fe  voix  aid  the  flagging  recol- 
lection, and  I  was  detenainod  to  Iu&q  ao  <^\idiu^  ^t  -v^m^  ^ 
G  G 
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trouble.  But  Sir  Philip  haii  gone  abroad,  oud  it  would 
time  before  1  could  receive  an  answer.  So  I  followed  mj 
tmclo's  advice,  to  whom  I  had  moatieited  bow  weaned  I  Mt, 
botb  iu  body  and  mind,  by  my  will-o'-the-wiap  seardi.  He 
immediately  told  me  to  go  to  Harrogate,  tbere  to  await  811 
Philip's  reply.  I  sbonld  be  Dear  to  duo  of  the  places  Dounected 
with  my  search,  Coldholme ;  not  far  from  Sir  Philip  Tempesl,  b 
caae  he  returned,  and  I  wished  to  ask  hip  any  further  queetioDft ; 
and,  in  cuncluaion,  my  imcle  bade  me  try  to  forget  all  about  mj 
business  for  a  time. 

Thie  was  far  easier  said  than  done.  I  have  seen  a  chilil  od  a 
common  blown  along  by  a  high  wind,  without  power  of  standing 
still  and  resisting  the  tempestuous  force.  I  was  somewhat  in 
the  same  predicament  as  regarded  my  mental  state.  Something 
resistless  seemed  to  urge  my  thoughts  on,  through  every  posaihle 
course  by  which  there  was  a  chance  of  attaining  to  my  object 
X  did  not  see  the  sweeping  moors  when  I  walked  out :  when  I 
held  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  read  the  words,  their  sense  did  not 
penetrate  to  my  brain.  If  I  slept,  I  went  on  with  the  same 
ideas,  always  flowing  in  the  same  direction.  This  oould  not 
last  long  without  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  body.  I  had  on 
illness,  which,  although  I  was  racked  with  pain,  was  a  positive 
relief  to  me,  iiB  it  compelled  me  to  live  in  the  present  s^ering, 
and  not  in  the  visionary  researches  I  had  been  continually 
making  before,  My  kind  nnclo  came  to  nurse  me  ;  and  aflcx 
the  immediate  danger  was  over,  my  life  seemed  to  slip  awaj  in 
delicious  languor  for  two  or  three  months.  I  did  not  a^ — so 
much  did  I  dread  falling  into  the  old  channel  of  thonght — 
whether  any  reply  had  been  received  to  my  letter  to  Sir  Philip. 
1  turned  my  whole  imagination  right  away  from  all  that  snbje«L 
My  uncle  remained  with  me  until  nigh  midsummer,  and  then 
returned  tu  his  business  in  London ;  leaving  me  perfectly  well, 
although  not  completely  strong.  I  was  to  follow  him  in  » 
fortnight ;  when,  as  he  said,  "  we  would  look  over  letters,  snd 
talk  about  several  things."  I  know  what  this  little  spooch 
alluded  to,  and  shrank  from  the  train  of  thonght  it  euggeelcd, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  my  first  feoCnga  uf 
illness.  However,  I  had  a  fortnight  more  to  roam  on  thoes 
invigorating  Yorkshire  moors. 

In  those  days,  there  was  one  largo,  rambling  inn,  at  Harrogate^ 
close  to  the  Medicinal  Spring ;  but  it  was  already  becoming  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  tlio  influx  of  visitors,  and  nuif 
I'ldgcl  rounii  about,  in  the  fnnu-houses  of  the  district,  It  «» 
Su  eurly  in  the  staaun,  that  1  had  the  inn  pretty  much  to  myself  i 
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^Tifl,  indeed,  felt  rather  like  s  vieitor  in  a  private  honse,  t 
fatimate  bod  tLe  liindlord  and  landlady  biecomo  with  Cw 
during  my  long  ill]iee&  S1i6  would  chide  me  fur  being  ont  so 
late  OB  die  luoors,  or  for  baying  been,  too  long  witbont  food, 
quite  in  a  motherly  way ;  nhile  he  consulted  mo  about  vintages 
and  winoH.  and  taught  me  many  a  Yorkshire  vrinkle  about 
LorsoB.  In  my  walis  I  met  other  strangere  feom  time  to  time. 
Even  before  my  uncle  hod  left  me,  I  hod  noticed,  with  balf- 
torpid  curiosity,  a  yonng  lady  of  very  striking  appearance,  who 
went  about  always  accompanied  by  an  elderly  companion,— 
hardly  a  gentlewoman,  but  with  something  in  her  look  that 
prepoBflessed  me  in  her  favonr.  The  yoanger  lady  always  put 
Ber  Teil  down  v/hea  any  ono  approached ;  so  it  had  been  only 
Onca  or  twice,  when  I  had  come  upon  her  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  path,  tiiitt  1  bad  even  had  a  gllmpso  at  her  face.  I  am  not 
Bore  if  it  was  beautiful,  though  in  after-life  1  grew  to  think  it 
SO,  Bnt  it  was  at  this  time  overshadowed  by  a  Badness  that 
never  raried  :  a  pale,  quiet,  resigned  look  of  intense  suffiiring, 
that  irresistibly  attracted  me, — not  with  love,  but  with  a  aeiise 
of  infinite  compassion  for  one  so  young  yet  so  hopelessly 
unhappy.  The  companion  wore  something  of  the  same  looi  : 
qniet  melancholy,  hopeless,  yet  resigned.  I  asked  my  landlord 
who  tbey  were.  He  said  they  were  called  Clarke,  and  wished 
to  be  considered  as  mother  and  daughter  ;  but  that,  for  his  pai't, 
he  did  not  believe  that  to  bo  their  right  name,  or  that  there  was 
any  aucb  relationship  between  them.  They  hod  been  in  the 
nei^boorhood  of  Harrogate  for  some  time,  lodging  in  a  remote 
fanu-honse.  Tho  people  there  would  tell  nothing  abrmt  them  ; 
saying  that  they  paid  hondaomely,  and  never  did  any  harm ; 
so  why  shonld  they  be  spooking  of  any  strange  things  that  might 
happen  i  That,  as  the  limdlord  shrewdly  observed,  showed  there 
was  something  out  of  the  common  way  :  he  had  heard  that  the 
elderly  woman  was  a  cnasin  of  the  farmer's  whore  they  lodged, 
and  so  the  regard  existing  between  relations  might  help  to  keep 
them  qniet. 

"  What  did  he  think,  then,  was  the  reason  for  their  extreme 
seclusion  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Nay,  he  could  not  tell, — net  he.  He  had  heard  that  the  young 
lady,  for  all  as  quiet  as  she  seemed,  played  strange  pranks  at 
times."  He  shook  his  head  nhen  I  asked  him  for  more  par* 
tuTDlorg,  and  refused  to  give  them,  which  made  me  doubt  if  he 
knew  any,  for  he  was  in  general  a  talkative  and  communicative 
"  wn.  In  deiault  of  other  interests,  after  my  uncle  le&,,'i.  ■«*■ 
nrfelf  to  watch  these  two  people.     1  IxoieieA  ^'loS.  '^evx  -siS&a 
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diawTi  towarcU  them  vritb  a  strange  fascinatioD,  wbioh  w&s  not 
dJmiiUBhed  by  their  evident  annoyance  at  so  frequently  meeting 
me,  One  day,  I  had  the  sndden  good  fortune  to  he  at  huid 
when  they  were  alanoed  by  the  attack  of  a  bull,  which,  in  IhoBo 
imencloaed  grazing  distsriots,  was  a  particularly  dangaow 
pcuurronce.  I  have  other  and  more  intpoi'ttuit  things  to  relate, 
tlian  to  tell  of  the  accident  which  gave  nie  an  opportunity  of 
reacuisg  them ;  it  le  enough  to  Bay,  that  this  event  was  the  be- 
ginning of  on  acquaintance,  relnctajttly  acquiesced  in  by  tbeffl, 
but  eagerly  prosecuted  by  me.  I  can  hardly  tell  when  intense 
curiosity  became  merged  in  love,  but  in  loss  than  ton  days  aiiter  mj 
uncle's  dopartoro  I  was  passionately  enamoured  of  Mistroee  Lucy, 
as  her  attendant  culled  her  ;  carefully— for  this  I  noted  well- 
avoiding  any  address  which  appeared  as  if  there  was  an  eqnalilj 
of  Gtatiun  between  them.  I  noticed  also  that  Mrs.  Cl&rke,  tbc 
elderly  woman,  after  her  first  relnctunoe  to  allow  me  to  pay  ibem 
any  attentions  had  been  overcome,  was  cheered  by  my  eviduil 
attachment  to  the  young  girl;  it  soomod  to  lighten  her  beaTj 
burden  of  care,  and  she  evidently  favoured  my  visits  to  tlie  &rm- 
bouse  where  they  ludged.  It  was  not  so  with  Lucy.  A  more 
attractive  person  I  never  saw,  in  spite  of  her  depression  of  mnnnGT, 
and  shrinking  avoidance  of  me.  I  felt  sure  at  once,  tliat  what- 
ever was  the  aouioe  of  her  grief,  it  rose  from  no  fault  of  her  osm. 
It  was  difficult  to  draw  her  into  conversation  ;  but  when  at  times, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  1  beguiled  her  into  talk,  I  could  see  a  we 
intelligence  in  her  fkce,  and  a  grave,  trusting  look  in  the  soft, 
gray  eyes  that  wore  raised  for  a  minute  to  mine.  I  made  evei; 
excuse  I  possibly  could  for  going  there.  I  sought  wild  flowcn 
for  Lucy's  sake  ;  I  planned  walks  for  Lucy's  soke  ;  I  watched 
the  heavens  by  night,  in  hopes  that  some  unusual  beauty  of  sl^ 
would  justify  me  in  tempting  Mrs,  Clarke  and.Lni^  forth  upc« 
the  moors,  to  gaze  at  the  great  purple  dome  above. 

It  soemt^  to  me  that  Lucy  was  aware  of  my  love ;  but  tItfL 
for  some  motive  which  I  could  not  guess,  she  would  fiun  have 
repelled  me ;  but  then  again  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  that  ho 
heart  spoke  in  my  &vout,  and  that  there  was  a  struggle  goinK  on 
in  her  mind,  which  at  times  (I  loved  so  dearly)  I  conlil  £hV« 
begged  her  to  spore  herself,  even  though  the  happineM  d  mj 
whole  life  should  have  been  the  sacrifice ;  for  her  conipldioti 
grew  pnlcr,  her  aspect  of  anrrow  more  hopeless,  her  delicate  baxm 
I  yet  eCghter.  During  this  period  I  had  written,  I  should  say,  b> 
[  my  uncle,  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  prolong  my  stay  at  Uano- 
gate,  not  giving  any  reason;  but  such  waa  his  lendniMK 
towards  me,  that  in  a  few  days  I  heard  from  him,  giving  me  » 
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willing  peimission,  and  only  oh»Tging  me  to  take  care  of  myself 
and  not  use  too  mnch  exertion  during  the  hot  weather. 

One  tsmltrj  evening  I  drew  near  the  farm.  The  windows  of 
their  parlour  were  open,  and  I  heard  voices  when  I  tamed  the 
comer  of  the  honse,  as  I  passed  the  first  window  (there  were  two 
windows  in  their  little  gronnd-floor  room).  I  saw  Lncy  dis- 
tinctly ;  bat  when  I  had  knocked  at  their  door — the  hoose-door 
stood  always  ajar — she  was  gone,  and  I  saw  only  Mrs.  Clarke, 
taming  over  the  work-things  lying  on  the  table,  in  a  nervous 
and  purposeless  manner.  I  felt  by  instinct  that  a  conversation 
of  some  importance  was  coming  on,  in  which  I  should  be 
expected  to  say  what  was  my  object  in  paying  these  frequent 
visits.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity.  My  uncle  had  several 
times  alluded  to  the  pleasant  possibility  of  my  Inringing  home  a 
young  wife,  to  cheer  and  adorn  the  old  house  in  Ormond  Street. 
He  was  ridi,  and  I  was  to  succeed  him,  and  had,  as  I  knew,  a 
fair  reputation  for  so  young  a  lawyer.  So  on  my  side  I  saw  no 
obstacle.  It  was  true  that  Lucy  was  shrouded  in  mystery ;  her 
name  (I  was  convinced  it  was  not  Clarke),  birth,  parentage,  and 
previous  life  were  xmknown  to  me.  But  I  was  sure  of  her  goodness 
and  sweet  innoc^ice,  and  although  I  knew  that  there  must  be 
something  painful  to.  be  told,  to  account  for  her  mournful  sad- 
ness, yet  I  was  willing  to  bear  my  share  in  her  grieij  whatever 
it  mi^t  be. 

Mrs.  Clarke  began,  as  if  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  plunge  into 
the  subject. 

^  We  have  thought,  sir — at  least  I  have  thought — that  you 
knew  very  little  of  us,  nor  we  of  you,  indeed ;  not  enough  to 
warrant  ihe  intimate  acquaintance  we  have  Mien  into.  I  beg 
vour  pardon,  sir,"  she  went  on,  nervously ;  ''  I  am  bulr  a  plain 
idnd  of  woman,  and  I  mean  to  use  no  rudeness ;  but  I  must  say 
straight  out  that  I — we — think  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to 
come  so  often  to  see  us.     She  is  very  unprotected,  and " 

<f  Why  should  I  not  come  to  see  you,  dear  madam  ?"  asked  I, 
eagerly,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  myself.  '*  I  come, 
I  own,  because  I  have  leamt  to  love  Mistress  Lucy,  and  wish  to 
teach  her  to  love  me." 

Mistress  Clarke  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  Don't,  sir — neither  love  her,  nor,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold 
sacred,  teach  her  to  love  yon  I  If  I  am  too  late,  and  you  love 
her  already,  forget  her, — forget  these  last  few  weeks.  0  1 1  should 
never  have  allowed  you  to  come  I'*  she  went  on  passionately ; 
*'bnt  whatam  Ito  do  ?  We  are  forsaken  by  all,  except  the  great 
God,  and  ev^n  He  permits  a  strange  and  evil  power  to  afflict  ua 
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—what  am  I  to  do  I  Where  is  it  to  end?"  Sho  wrnng  lin 
hands  in  her  dietrees ;  then  she  turned  to  me  :  "  Go  away,  bit  I 
go  away,  before  you  leara  to  cote  any  more  for  her.  I  ask  it  for 
yonr  own  sabo— I  implore  1  Yon  have  been  good  unA  kind  to 
ns,  and  n^e  shall  always  recollect  you  with  gratitude ;  bat  go  away 

w,  and  never  conic  book  to  cross  oar  fatal  path  I" 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  aaid  I,  "  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Yon  urge 
it  for  my  own  sake.  I  have  no  fear,  so  ui^ed — nor  wish,  except 
to  hear  more —  all.  I  cannot  have  seen  Mistress  Lucy  in  all  the 
intimacy  of  this  last  fortnight,  without  acknowledging  bor  good- 
ness and  innocence ;  and  without  seeing— pardon  mo,  madam — 
that  for  some  reason  yon  are  two  very  lonely  women,  in  some 
mysterious  sorrow  and  distress.  Now,  though  I  am  not  powerful 
myself,  yet  I  have  friends  who  are  so  wise  and  kind  that  they 
may  bo  said  to  poBsese  power.  Tell  mo  some  particnlars.  Why 
are  you  in  grief^what  is  your  secret — why  are  you  here?  I 
declare  solemnly  that  nothing  you  have  said  has  dannted  me  in 
my  wish  to  become  Lucy's  husband ;  nor  will  I  shrink  from  any 
difQculty  that,  as  such  an  aspirant,  I  may  have  to  encoonter. 
Yon  say  yon  are  friendleas — why  cast  away  on  honest  friend  ?  I 
will  tell  you  of  people  to  whom  you  may  write,  and  who  will 
answer  any  qnestions  as  to  my  character  and  prospects.  I  do 
not  shun  inquiry." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "Yon  had  better  go  away,  sir.  You 
know  nothing  about  ub." 

"  I  know  your  names,"  said  I,  "  and  I  have  hoard  you  allude 
to  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  you  came,  which  I  happen 
to  know  as  a  wild  and  lonely  place.  There  are  so  few  people 
living  in  it  that,  if  I  chose  to  go  there,  1  conld  easily  ascertain  all 
about  you;  but  I  would  rather  hoar  it  from  yourself."  Yonsee 
I  wanted  to  pique  her  into  telling  me  something  definite. 

"  You  do  not  know  our  true  names,  sir,"  said  she,  hastily. 

Well,  I  may  have  conjectured  as  much.  But  toll  me,  then,  I 
conjure  you.  Givo  mo  your  reasons  for  distrusting  my  willing- 
ness to  stand  by  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  Mistress  Lnoy." 

"  Oh,  what  can  Ido?"  exclaimedshQ.  "If  I  am  tnming  ansy 
n  true  fnend,  aa  he  Bays  ? — Stay  !"  cowing  to  a  andden  deciaon 
—"  I  will  tell  you  something^I  cannot  tellyou  all — yoo  would 
not  believe  it.  But,  perhaps,  I  can  tell  you  enough  to  prevent 
your  going  on  in  your  hopeless  attachment,  lam  not  Lncy's 
mother." 

"  So  I  oonjeotured,"  I  said.     "  Go  on." 

"  I  do  not  even  knowwhether  she  is  the  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
xoate  child  of  heifatfoei,    Biii. tie  ia  cmolly  turned  against  her; 
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uiil  Ler  motlier  ie  long  dead ;  end  for  a  tenible  reason,  Rha 
baa  no  othei  creature  to  keep  conBtunt  to  her  but  m 
only  two  years  ago  — sneb  a,  darling  and  such  a  pride  in  her  fatLet'F 
boose  I  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  mjatery  that  might  happen  in  con- 
nection with  her  any  moment ;  and  then  you  would  go  away  like 
all  the  rest ;  and,  when  yon  next  heard  her  name,  you  would 
loathe  her.  Others,  who  have  loved  her  longer,  have  done  bo 
before  now.  My  poor  child  1  whon)  neither  God  nor  mnn  haa 
mercy  npon — or,  surely,  she  would  die  1" 

The  good  woman  waa  stopped  by  her  crying.  I  confess,  I 
was  a  little  stunned  by  her  last  words ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
At  any  rate,  till  I  knew  definitely  what  was  this  mysterious  stain 
npon  one  so  simple  and  pure,  as  Lucy  seemed,  I  would  not  desert 
her,  and  so  I  said  ;  and  she  made  me  answer  : — 

"  If  yon  are  dsuing  in  your  heart  to  think  harm  of  my  child, 
BIT,  after  knowing  her  as  yoa,  have  dono,  yon  are  no  good  man 
yourself;  but  I  am  so  foolish  and  helpless  in  my  great  sorrow, 
tbat  I  would  fain  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  you.  I  eannot  help 
trusting  that,  aUhongh  you  may  no  longer  feel  toward  her  as  a, 
loTcr,  you  will  have  pity  upon  us ;  and  perhaps,  byyour  leaming 
you  can  tell  ua  where  to  go  fot  aid." 

"  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  what  this  mystery  is,"  I  cried,  al*.' 
most  maddened  by  thie  enspense. 

"  1  cannot,"  said  she,  solemnly.  "  I  am  under  a  deep  vow  of 
secrecy.  If  you  are  to  be  told,  it  must  be  by  ber."  She  left  the 
room,  and  I  remained  to  ponder  over  this  strange  interview. 
1  mechenicolly  turned  over  the  few  hooks,  and  wilb  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  at  the  time,  examined  the  tokens  of  Lucy's  frequent 
presence  in  that  room. 

When  I  got  homo  at  night,  I  remembered  how  all  these  trifles 
spoke  of  a  pure  and  tender  heart  and  innocent  life.  Mistress 
Clarke  returned ;  she  had  been  crying  sadly. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "it  is  as  I  feared  :  she  loves  yoa  so  much 
tbat  abe  is  willing  to  run  the  feaHnl  risk  of  telling  you  all  her- 
self — she  acknowledges  it  ia  but  a  poor  chance ;  but  your  sym- 
pathy will  be  a  balm,  if  you  give  it.  To-morrow,  oomo  here  at 
ten  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  you  hope  for  pity  in  your  hour  of , 
^ony,  repress  all  show  of  fe  ir  or  repugnance  you  may  feel  to- 
wards one  BO  grievously  ofilicted." 

I  half  smiled.    "  Have  no  fear,"  I  said.     It  seemed  too  a1 
to  imagine  my  feeling  dislike  to  Lucy. 

"  Her  father  loved  her  well,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  yet  he 

itmt  like  some  monstrous  thing." 
Mt  at  thia  moment  cume  a  pcol  of  ringing  laughter  from 
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^__    _      H  Xmc^b  voice ;  it  eomided  as  if  she 

}}i^t  (a  tmo  side  of  Lhe  open  cafiemtnt — sail  as         _    

jj„  eiicUeai;^  stined  to  merrimeiit— merriment  verging  m 
bwlM  ■■■»"' n"  'T  ^^  doings  or  eajings  of  Bom^  other  puiHOL 
I  CM  aeanel;  Mf  why,  bnt  the  Botmd  jarred  on  mo  inexpFcasiblf • 
S^  knaw  the  eabject  of  our  conTcrsation,  and  must  have  bMB 
•t  k^  >tnre  of  the  state  of  agitation  her  friend  was  in ;  ^ 
^Bftftt  oboaOj  so  gentle  and  qniet.  I  half  rose  to  go  to  tbt 
irindinr,  and  satisfy  my  instinctive  CTUioeity  as  to  what  h>d  [BO- 
YPtwJ  this  buret  of  ill-timed  laughter ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  tbiw 
bcr  whole  weight  and  power  npon  the  hand  with  which  she 
pKiB^  and  kept  me  down. 

"  Fc>r  God's  sake  I"  she  Esid,  white  and  trembling  all  oro, 
"sit  still;  be  qniet.  Oh  1  be  patient.  To-morrow  you  will 
kni"  alL  Leave  ns,  for  we  ore  fdl  sorely  aftUctod.  So  not  seek 
h»  know  moTO  about  us." 

Again  that  laugh — so  musical  in  sound,  yet  so  discordant  to 
my  heart.  She  held  me  tight — tighter ;  without  positive  vio- 
lence I  could  not  have  risen.  I  was  sitting  with  my  hack  to  tiiB 
nindovr,  but  I  felt  a  shadow  pass  between  the  sun's  warmth  and 
me,  and  a  strange  shudder  ran  through  my  frame.  In  a  miunb) 
or  two  she  released  me. 

"Go,"  repeated  she.  "  Bo  warned,  I  ask  you  onco  more.  I 
do  not  think  yon  can  stand  this  knowledge  that  you  seek.  If  I 
had  had  my  own  way,  Lucy  should  never  have  yielded,  and  pro- 
mised to  tell  you  all.     Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  ?" 

"  I  am  firm,  in  my  wish  to  know  all.  I  return  at  (en  to- 
morrow morning,  and  then  expect  to  see  MistresB  Lucy  heraolt" 

I  turned  away ;  having  my  own  suspicions,  I  confess,  u  to 
Mistress  Clarke's  sanity. 

Conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  hints,  and  unconifortillB 
thonghts  connected  with  that  strange  laughter,  filled  my  miiuL 
1  could  hardly  sleep.  I  rose  early ;  and  long  before  the  hour  I 
had  appointed,  I  was  on  the  path  over  the  common  that  led  to 
tlie  old  farm-house  where  they  lodged.  I  suppose  that  Lucy 
had  passed  no  bettor  a  night  than  I ;  for  there  she  woe  alsa, 
slowly  pacing  with  her  even  step,  her  eyes  bent  down,  her  whole 
look  most  saintly  and  pure.  She  started  when  I  came  close  lo 
her,  and  grew  paler  as  I  reminded  hor  of  my  appointment,  and 
spoke  wiUi  something  of  the  impatience  of  obstaclae  that,  seeing 
her  once  more,  had  colled  up  afresh  in  my  mind.  All  stntigo 
and  terrible  hints,  and  giddy  merriment  were  forgotten.  My 
heart  gave  forth  words  of  fiie,  and  my  tongue  uttered  thsO' 
Her  colour  went  and  came,  as  she  listened;  but,  wT       "'* 
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said— 
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my  posaionata  Gpeechee,  she  lifted  her  soil  eyes  to  in 


"  But  yon  know  that  yon  have  eomothing  to  leam  about  n 

St.  I  only  want  to  Hay  this  :  I  shall  not  think  lees  of  you— 
IS  well  of  you,  I  metia— if  you,  too,  fall  away  from  me  when  ' 
you  lixLOW  all.  Stop  !"  eaid  she,  a.a  if  fearing  uiother  hurst  of 
mad  words.  "  Lintea  to  me.  My  fiither  m  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  I  never  knew  my  mother ;  she  must  have  died  when  I 
was  very  yoimg.  When  first  I  remember  anything,  I  waa  liying 
in  a  great,  louely  house,  with  my  dear  and  faithAil  Mistress 
Clarke.  My  father,  even,  was  not  there;  he  waa — he  is — a 
soldier,  and  hiB  dutiea  lie  ahrood.  But  he  como  from  time  ta 
time,  and  every  time  I  thinli  he  loved  me  more  and  more.  HScfl 
brought  me  rarities  from  foreign  lands,  which  prove  to  n 
Low  much  he  must  have  thought  of  me  during  his  abseni 
can  sit  down  and  moaswe  the  depth  of  hia  lost  love  now,  by  si 
standards  as  theise.  I  never  thought  whether  he  loved  me 
not,  then  ;  it  was  so  nRturiil,  that  it  was  like  the  air  I  breathedjl 
Yet  he  was  an  angry  man  at  times,  even  then  ;  but  nev 
me.  He  waa  very  rcckleas,  too  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  heard  ii  i 
whisper  among  the  servants  that  a  doom  was  over  him,  and  that 
he  knew  it,  and  tried  to  drown  hia  knowledge  in  wild,  activity, 
and  even  sometimeB,  sir,  in  wine.  So  I  grew  up  in  thia  grand 
mansion,  in  that  lonely  place.  Everything  around  me  eeemed 
at  my  diepoBal,  and  I  think  every  one  loved  me ;  I  am  aure  Z 
loved  them.  Till  about  two  years  ago— I  remember  it  well — 
my  father  had  come  to  England,  to  ua ;  and  he  seemed  so  proud 
And  eo  pleased  with  me  and  all  I  had  done.  And  one  day  his 
tongue  eeemed  loosened  with  wine,  and  he  told  mo  much  that  I 
bad  not  known  till  then, — how  dearly  he  had  loved  my  mother, 
yet  how  his  wilful  usage  had  caused  her  death ;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  say  how  he  loved  me  better  than  any  creatm-e  on 
earth,  and  how,  eome  day,  he  hoped  to  take  me  to  foreign  places, 
for  that  he  could  hardly  bear  tfaeao  long  absences  from  his  only 
child.  Then  he  seemed  to  change  suddenly,  and  said,  in  a 
strange,  wild  way,  that  I  was  not  to  believe  what  he  said ;  that 
there  was  many  a  thing  he  loved  better— hia  horse— his  dog^I 
know  not  what. 

"  And  'twas  only  the  nest  morning  that,  when  I  came  into  his 
room  to  aak  his  bleaaing  as  wa«  my  wont,  he  received  me  with 
fierce  and  angry  words.  'Why  had  I,*  so  he  asked,  'been  de- 
lighting myself  in  suoh  wanton  mischief— dancing  over  the 
tender  plants  in  the  flower-beda,  all  set  with  the  famous  Dutch 
bolbs  he  hivl  brought  fi'om  Holland  V'     I  had  nevor  been  out  0 
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doora  tlmt  morning,  sir,  and  I  conld  not  concoivo  what  he  ni 
find  GO  I  sajd ;  and  tbtin  bo  awoie  at  me  fur  a  liar,  and  said  t 
waa  of  no  tme  bloud,  for  he  hod  seen  me  doing  all  that  mischief 
bimBelf — with  his  own  eyes.  What  could  I  saj  ?  He  would 
not  listen  to  me,  and  oven  my  tears  seemed  only  to  irritate  him. 
That  day  wm  the  beginning  of  my  great  sorrows.  Not  long 
nfter,  he  reproached  me  for  my  undue  familiarity — all  unbecom- 
ing a  gentlewoman— with  his  grooms.  I  hod  been  in  the  sCoble- 
ynrd,  laughing  and  talking,  he  said.  Now,  sir,  I  urn  something 
of  a  coward  by  nature,  and  I  had  always  dreaded  horses;  bo- 
Bides  that,  my  father's  HerrantB — those  whom  he  brought  witb 
him  bom  foreign  parts — were  wild  fellows,  whom  I  had  alwaja 
avoided,  and  to  whom  I  had  never  spoken,  except  as  a  lady  miiet 
needs  from  time  to  time  speak  to  her  father's  people.  Yet  my 
father  called  me  by  names  of  which  I  hardly  know  the  meaning, 
but  my  heart  told  me  they  were  sucb  e^s  shame  any  niudeet 
woman ;  and  from  that  day  he  tnmed  quite  against  me ; — MJ, 
sir,  not  many  weeks  after  that,  he  came  in  with  a  riding-whip  in 
his  hand ;  and,  accusing  me  harshly  of  evil  doings,  of  which  I 
knew  no  more  than  yon,  sir,  he  was  about  to  strike  me,  and  I, 
all  in  bewildering  tears,  was  ready  to  take  his  stripes  bb  great 
kindness  compared  to  hie  harder  words,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped  his  arm  mid-way,  gasped  and  staggered,  crying  out, 
'  The  enrse — the  curse  I'  I  looked  np  in  terror.  Id  the  grest 
mirror  opposite  I  saw  myself,  and  right  behind,  another  wicked, 
fearfnl  self,  so  like  me  that  my  soul  seemed  to  quiver  within  me, 
as  though  not  knowing  to  which  similitude  of  body  it  belonged. 
Hy  father  saw  my  double  at  the  same  moment,  either  in  ita 
dreadful  reality,  whatever  that  might  be,  or  in  the  scarcely  leffi 
terrible  reflection  in  the  mirror ;  but  what  came  of  it  at  tint 
moment  I  cannot  say,  for  I  suddenly  swooned  away ;  and  when 
I  canie  to  myself  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  my  faithiiil  Clatte 
sitting  by  me.  I  was  in  my  bed  fur  days  ;  and  even  while  1 1^ 
there  my  double  was  seen  hy  all,  flitting  about  the  house  and 
gardens,  always  aboiit  some  mischievous  or  detestable  work. 
What  wonder  that  every  one  shrank  from  me  in  dread — that  n^ 
father  drove  me  forth  at  length,  when  the  disgrace  of  which  1 
was  the  cause  was  past  his  patience  to  bear.  Mistress  Cluke 
came  with  me  ;  and  here  we  try  to  live  such  a  life  of  pie^  and 
prayer  as  may  in  time  set  me  free  from  the  curse." 

All  the  time  she  had  been  speaking,  I  hod  been  weighing  ha 
story  in  my  mind.  I  had  hitherto  put  cases  of  vritchcrafl  on 
one  side,  as  mere  superstitions ;  and  my  uncle  and  I  had  had 
many  an  argamient,  he  suuporting  himself  by  the  opinion  of  hii 
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_  lai  Sir  Matthew  Hole.     Yet  this  sounded  like  the  tele 

'  of  one  bewitched ;  or  was  it  merely  the  effiiut  of  a,  life  of  eitremo 
Beolusion  telling  on  the  nerves  of  a  sensitive  girl  ?  My  stepti- 
fifnn  inclined  me  to  the  latter  helief,  and  when  she  paueed  I 

"  I  fency  that   some   physician  could  hftTe   disahuaed   ; 
&ther  of  his  belief  in  visions " 

Just  at  that  instant,  standing  aa  I  was  opposite  to  her  in 
full  Bud  perfect  morning  light,  I  saw  behind  her  another  figure 
— a  ghastly  resemblance,  complete  in  likeness,  so  far  as  form  and 
feature  and  minotest  touch  of  dress  could  go,  but  with  a  loatb- 
Bome  demon  soul  looking  out  of  the  gray  eyee,  that  were  in 
tonia  mocking  and  voluptuoua,  My  heart  stood  still  within  me ; 
every  hair  rose  up  erect ;  my  flesh  crept  with  horror.  I  could 
not  see  the  grave  and  tender  Lucy — my  eyes  were  fliBcinated  by 
the  creature  beyond.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  clutch  it ;  I  grasped  nothing  but  empty  air,  and  my  whole 
blood  curdled  to  ice.  For  a  moment  I  coiild  not  see ;  then  my 
sight  came  back,  and  I  saw  Lnoy  standing  before  me,  alone, 
d^thly  pale,  and,  I  could  have  fancied,  almost,  ahnrnk  in  size. 

"It  has  been  near  me?"  she  said,  bm  if  asking  a  qnestion. 

The  sound  seemed  taken  out  of  her  voice ;  it  was  husky  as 
&e  notes  on  an  old  harpsichord  when  the  strings  have  ceased  to 
vibrate.  She  read  her  answer  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  for  I  could 
dot  speak.  Her  look  was  one  of  intense  foar,  but  that  died  away 
into  an  aspect  of  most  humble  patience.  At  length  she  seemed 
to  force  herself  to  &ce  behind  and  around  her:  she  SB 
pnrplo  moors,  the  bluo  distant  hills,  quivering  in  the  sunlight^  m 
but  nothing  elee. 

"  Will  yon  take  mo  home  ?"  she  said,  meekly. 

I  took  her  by  the  baud,  and  led  her  silently  through  the  bnd^ 
ding  heather — we  dared  not  speak ;  for  we  could  not  tell  bntl 
that  the  dread  creature  was  listening,  although  unseen, — Imt  that 
rr  might  appear  and  push  ub  aHnnder.  I  never  loved  her  more 
fondly  than  now  when— and  that  was  the  unspeakable  misery — 
the  idea  of  her  was  becoming  so  inestricahly  blended  with  the 
shuddering  thought  of  it.  She  seemed  to  miderstand  what  I 
mnst  be  feeling.  She  let  go  my  hand,  which  she  had  kept 
clasped  until  then,  when  we  reached  the  garden  gat«,  and  went 
forwards  to  meet  her  anxious  friend,  who  was  standing  by  tha 
window  looking  for  hor.  I  could  not  enter  the  house  ;  I  needed 
ailence,  society,  leisure,  change — I  knew  not  what — to  shake  off 
fciBensation  of  that  creature's  presence.  Yet  I  lingered  about 
—I  hardly  know  why ;  I  portly  suppose,  because  I J 
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f<iared  to  eacouitter  the  reaembLuice  again 

common,  where  it  bod  VEmished,  and  puitl;  £ram  a  feeling  ' 

eipresHiblu   compassion  for  Lucy.     In  a  few  minutt.-§  Miatresf 

Cluke  como  forth  and  joined  me.     "We  walkiid  Bome  jiaoes  is 

eile&co. 

"  You  know  all  now,"  said  she,  aolemnly, 

"  I  8BW  IT,"  Bnjd  I,  below  my  breath. 

"  And  you  gbrink  from  vs,  now,"  fihe  eaid,  with  a  hopelesmua 
which  atiired  np  all  that  was  brave  or  good  in  me. 

"  Not  a  whit, '  Baid  I.  "  Hinnan  fiesb  shrinkB  from  enoonnter 
with  the  powers  of  dorknees  :  and,  for  eome  reaaou  noknoHii  to 
mo,  the  pure  and  holy  Lucy  ia  their  yictim." 

"  The  sins  of  the  lathers  shall  be  viaited  upon  the  children," 
bLo  Boid. 

asked  1.  "  Knowing  as  miicli  ds  1  do, 
re — know  aU.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  yon, 
1  conjecture  respecting  thie  denumiac 


'  Who  ia  her  fether  7 
I  may  surely  know  m( 
madam,  all  that  you  ca: 
persecution  of  one  so  gt 

'  I  will ;  but  not  n 


I  must  g' 


Come  lliie 
afternoon,  I  will  see  you  alone ;  and  oh,  sir  1  1  will  trust  that 
you  may  yet  find  some  way  to  help  us  in  onr  sore  ti'onble  !" 

I  was  miserably  exhausted  by  the  swooning  affiight  which 
had  taken  poBaeasion  of  me.  When  I  reached  the  inn,  1  stag- 
gered in  like  one  overcome  by  wine,  1  went  to  my  own  private 
room.  It  was  aome  time  before  I  saw  that  the  weekly  post  had 
come  in,  and  brought  me  my  letters.  There  was  one  &om  mj 
uncle,  one  from  my  home  in  DeTonshire,  and  one,  re-direo(ed 
over  the  first  address,  sealed  with  a  great  coat  of  arms,  it  wM 
from  Sir  Philip  Tempest :  my  letter  of  inqiiiry  respecting  Miaj 
Fitzgerald  had  reached  bim  at  Li^ge,  where  it  ao  happened  that 
the  Count  do  I»  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  quartered  at  tbo  very 
time.  He  remembered  his  wife's  beautiful  attendant;  she  bail 
had  high  words  with  the  deceased  coustess,  respecting  her  intsr- 
course  with  an  English  gentleman  of  good  standing,  who  VM 
also  in  the  foreign  service.  The  countess  augured  cvQ  of  Ub 
intentions ;  while  Mary,  proud  and  vehement,  asserted  that  he 
would  soon  marry  her,  and  resented  her  mistress's  waminga  m 
an  insult.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  hod  left  Madame  Ae 
la  Tout  d'Auvergne's  service,  and,  as  the  Count  believed,  hod 
gone  to  live  with  the  Englishman ;  whetheT  he  had  married  her, 
or  not,  he  could  not  say.  "  But,"  added  Sir  Philip  Tempest, 
"you  may  easily  hear  what  particulara  you  wish  lo  know  ro- 
Biiecting  Mary  Fitzgerald  from  the  Englishman  himself  if,  as  I 
' ,  he  is  no  oi£ei  than  my  neighbour  and  former  acqnais- 
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tence,  Mr.  Gisbome,  of  SMpford  Hall,  in  the  West  Biding.  I 
am  led  to  the  belief  that  he  is  no  other,  by  seyeral  small  par- 
ticulars, none  of  which  are  in  themselyes  conclosiye,  bnt  which, 
taken  together,  famish  a  mass  of  presumptiye  eyidence.  As 
tea  as  I  could  make  out  from  the  Count's  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion, Gisbome  was  the  name  of  the  Englishman :  I  know  that 
Gisbome  of  Skipford  was  abroad  and  in  the  foreign  seryice  at 
that  time — ^he  was  a  likely  fellow  enough  for  such  an  exploit, 
and,  aboye  all,  certain  expressions  recur  to  my  mind  which  he 
used  in  reference  to  old  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  of  Coldholme,  whom 
he  once  encountered  while  staying  with  me  at  Starkey  Manor- 
house.  I  remember  that  the  meeting  seemed  to  haye  produced 
some  extraordinary  e£Eect  upon  his  mind,  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  discoyered  some  connection  which  she  might  haye  had 
with  his  preyious  life.  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of 
any  farther  service  to  you.  Your  uncle  once  rendered  me  a 
good  turn,  and  I  will  gladly  repay  it,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  his 
nephew." 

I  was  now  apparently  close  on  the  discovery  which  I  had 
striyen  so  many  months  to  attain.  But  success  had  lost  its 
zest.  I  put  my  letters  down,  and  seemed  to  forget  them  all  in 
thinking  of  the  morning  I  had  passed  that  very  day.  Nothing 
was  real  but  the  unreal  presence,  which  had  come  like  an  evil 
blast  across  my  bodily  eyes,  and  burnt  itself  down  upon  my 
brain.  Dinner  came,  and  went  away  untouched.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  fjEirm-house.  I  found  Mistress 
Clarke  alone,  and  I  was  glad  and  relieved.  She  was  evidently 
prepared  to  tell  me  all  I  might  wish  to  hear. 

"  You  asked  me  for  Mistress  Lucy's  true  name ;  it  is  Gis- 
bome,**  she  began. 

"  Not  Gisbome  of  Skipford  ?"  I  exclaimed,  breathless  vdth 
anticipation. 

"The  same,"  said  she,  quietly,  not  regarding  my  manner. 
**  Her  father  is  a  man  of  note ;  although,  being  a  Boman 
Catholic,  he  cannot  take  that  rank  in  this  country  to  which  his 
station  entitles  him.  The  consequence  is  that  he  lives  much 
abroad — has  been  a  soldier,  I  am  told." 

"  And  Lucy's  mother  ?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  knew  her,"  said  she.  "  Lucy 
was  about  three  years  old  when  I  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
her.     Her  mother  was  dead.'* 

"  But  you  know  her  name  ? — you  can  tell  if  it  was  Marv 
Fitzgerald?" 

She  looked  astonished.     "  That  was  her  name.    But,  sir,  how 
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oame  yon  tn  bo  so  well  aequninted  with  it?  It  was  a  myBteij 
to  tlie  whole  Lonfiuliold  at  Skipford  Court.  She  was  gone 
benutifnl  young  woman  whoin  lie  lured  away  from  lier  protectcm 
wliile  he  waB  abroad.  I  have  heard  said  he  practised  some 
terrible  deceit  upon  her,  and  when  ehe  come  to  know  it,  flhe 
was  neither  to  have  nor  to  hold,  but  rushed  off  traia  his  veiy 
anne,  and  threw  heraolf  into  a  rapid  stream  and  was  dronned. 
It  stung  him  deep  with  remorse,  bnt  I  used  to  think  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mother's  cruel  death  made  him  love  the  child  yet 
dearer." 

I  told  her,  os  briefly  as  might  be,  of  my  reaearchea  after  the 
descendant  and  heir  of  the  Fitzgaralds  of  Kildoon,  and  addod— 
something  of  my  old  lawyer  spirit  returning  into  me  for  the 
moment — that  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  we  ehooM  prove  Lnoyto 
be  by  right  pOESegsed  of  large  estates  in  Ireland. 

No  flush  came  over  tei-  gray  face ;  no  light  into  her  ey» 
"  And  what  is  all  the  wealth  in  the  whole  world  to  thai  pool 
girl  7"  she  said.  "  It  will  not  free  her  Irom  tho  ghastly  be- 
witchment which  perseeuteB  her.  Aa  for  money,  what  a  pitiful 
thing  it  ie  1  it  cannot  touch  her." 

"  No  more  can  the  Evil  Creature  harm  her,"  I  said.  "Her 
holy  natTuxi  dwells  apart,  and  caimot  he  defiled  or  stained  liy 
all  the  devilish  arts  in  the  whole  world." 

"  Trae  !  hut  it  is  a  cruel  fate  to  know  that  all  shrink  &om  her, 
sooner  or  later,  as  from  one  poBBeased — accursed." 

"How  cimio  it  to  pass  ?"  1  asked. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not.  Old  rumours  there  aie,  that  were  bruited 
through  the  household  at  Bkipford." 

"  TeU.  me,"  I  demanded, 

"  They  came  from  servants,  who  would  fain  accoimt  for  erery* 
thing.  They  say  that,  many  years  i^o,  Mr.  Gisbome  killed  t 
dog  belonging  to  an  old  witch  at  Coldholme  ;  that  she  coised, 
with  a  drewifd  and  mysterious  curse,  the  creature,  nhatevot  it 
might  be,  that  he  should  love  best ;  and  that  it  struck  W 
deeply  into  his  heart  that  for  yenrs  he  kept  himself  aloof  from 
any  temptation  to  love  aught.  But  who  could  help  loving  Lnoyf 

"You  never  heard  the  witch's  name?"  I  gasped. 

"Yes — they  called  her  Bridget;  they  Kaid  he  would  nevd 
go  near  the  spot  agun  for  terror  of  her.     Yet  he  was  a  btve 

"  Listen,"  said  I,  taking  hold  of  her  arm,  tho  hotter  to  anert 
her  full  attention :  "  if  what  I  suspect  holds  true,  that  man  stole 
Bridget's  only  child — the  very  Mary  Fitzgerald  who  was  Luey'i 
mother;  if  so,  Bridget  cursed  him  in  ignorance  of  the  deepot 
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he  had  done  her.     To  this  hour  ehe  yeame  after  her  lort ^^^^ 

WTitld.  oTiA   nnpBtifina   the   nainbi  whRthor  B>m  hn   livmu   nr  not. 

imb  ■ 
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CbHd,  and  questions  the  Baints  whether  she  bo  liviDg 
The  roots  of  that  cnrse  lie  deeper  than  she  knows  :  die  iinwit- 
tingly  banned  him  for  a  deeper  guilt  than  that  of  Trilling  a  dumb 
boast.     The  Bins  of  the  fathers  ere  indeed  visited  upon 
children." 

"  But,"  said  MiBtreea  Clarie,  eagerly,  "  she  would  never 
evil  rest  on  her  own  grandchild?     Surely,  sir,  if  what  you 
be  trno,  there  are  hopes  for  Lucy.     Let  ua  go — go  at  oi 
and  tell  this  fearful  woman  aU  that  you  suspect,  and  beseech 
her  to  take  oS  the  spell  she  has  pnt  upon  her  innocent  grand- 
child." 

It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that  something  like  thie  was  the  best 
course  we  could  pursue.  But  lirst  it  was  uocessary  to  ascertain 
more  than  what  mere  rumour  or  careless  hearsay  could  teU.  My 
thoughts  tamed  to  my  uncle^ho  coald  advise  me  wisely-  ' 
ought  to  know  all.  I  resolved  to  go  to  bJTTi  without  delay ; 
I  did  not  choose  to  tell  Mistress  Clarke  of  all  the  visioi 
plana  that  flitted  through  my  mind.  I  simply  declared 
intention  of  proceeding  straight  to  London  on  Lucy's  afiairSu 
I  bade  her  believe  that  my  interest  on  the  young  lady's  behalf 
was  greater  than  ever,  and  that  my  whole  time  should  be  ^ven 
op  to  her,  cause.  I  saw  that  Mistress  Clarke  distrusted  me, 
because  my  mind  was  too  full  of  thoughts  for  my  words  to  flow 
freely,  She  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  Well,  it  is 
all  right  1"  in  such  a  tone  that  it  was  an  implied  reproach.  But 
I  was  firm  and  constant  in  my  heart,  and  I  took  confidence  troja 
that, 

I  rode  to  London.  I  rode  long  days  drawn  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  nights  ;  I  could  not  rest.  I  reached  London.  I  told 
my  nncle  all,  though  in  the  stir  of  the  great  city  the  hriiror  bad 
taAoi  away,  and  I  could  hardly  imagine  that  be  would  believe 
the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  fearful  double  of  Lucy  which  I 
hod  seen  on  l£e  lonely  moor-side.  But  my  uncle  had  lived 
many  years,  and  learnt  many  things  ;  and,  in  the  deep  secrets 
of  ^uily  history  that  had  been  confided  to  htm,  he  had  board  of 
cases  of  innocent  people  bewitched  and  taken  possession  of  by 
evil  spirits  yet  more  fearful  than  Lucy's.  For,  as  he  said,  to 
jndge  from  all  I  told  him,  that  resemblance  bad  no  power  over 
her — she  was  too  pure  and  good  to  be  tainted  by  its  evil,  haunt- 
ing presence.  It  had,  in  aU  probability,  so  my  imcle  conceived, 
tried  to  suggest  wicked  thoughts  and  to  tempt  to  wicked  actions ; 
but  she,  in  her  saintly  maidenhood,  bod  passed  on  nndefiled  by 
evil  thought  or  deed.     Tt  could  not  touch  her  soul:  but  true,  "" 


My 
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Bet  her  apart  from  lOl  sweet  Iovq  or  common  hnman  interooorao. 
My  uncle  tlirew  Imnaalf  with  on  energy  more  like  eix-and-twenty 
than  Biity  into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  case.  He  under- 
took the  proving  Lucy's  descent,  and  volunteered  to  go  and  find 
out  Mr.  Giahome,  and  ohtoin,  fiiBtly,  the  legal  proofs  of  hci 
descent  from  tho  Fitzgeralds  of  Eildoon,  and,  secondly,  to  trj 
and  hear  all  thut  he  could  respecting  the  working  of  the  cntHe, 
and  whether  any  and  what  moans  had  been  taken  to  ezoTciBe 
that  terrihle  appearance.  For  he  told  me  of  instances  where, 
by  prayers  and  long  fasting,  the  evil  possessor  bad  been  driveQ 
forth  with  howling  and  man;  cries  &um  the  body  which  it  had 
come  to  inhabit ;  he  Kpoko  of  those  Btrango  New  England  eosea 
which  hod  happened  not  so  long  before  ;  of  Mr.  Defoe,  who  liad 
written  a  hook,  wherein  he  had  named  many  modes  of  sob- 
doing  apparitions,  and  sending  them  back  whence  they  cu 
and,  lastly,  ho  spoke  low  of  dreadful  ways  of  compelling  witches 
to  undo  their  witchcraft.  But  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  of 
those  tortures  and  burnings.  I  said  that  Bridget  was  rather  ■ 
wild  aud  savage  womikn  than  a  malignant  witch ;  and,  above  all, 
Hint  Lucy  n-as  of  her  kith  and  kin  ;  and  that,  in  putting  her  to 
tho  trial,  by  water  or  by  firo,  we  should  be  torturing — it  might 
be  to  the  death— the  ancestress  of  her  ne  sought  to  redeem. 

My  uncle  thought  awhile,  and  then  said,  that  iu  this  list 
matter  I  was  right— at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  tried,  with  his 
consent,  tiU  all  other  modes  of  remedy  had  &iled ;  and  he 
assented  to  my  proposal  that  I  should  go  myself  and  see  Bridget, 
and  tell  her  all. 

In  accordance  with  this,  I  went  down  once  more  to  the  way- 
side inn  near  Coldholme.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived 
there ;  and,  while  I  supped,  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  more 
particulars  as  to  Bridget's  ways.  Solitary  and  savage  had  been 
her  life  for  many  years.  Wild  and  despotic  were  her  words  aad 
manner  to  those  few  people  who  come  acioes  her  path.  The 
oonntry-foUc  did  her  imperious  bidding,  because  th^  feond  to 
disobey.  If  they  pleased  her,  they  prospered ;  if,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, they  neglected  or  traversed  her  behests,  misfortune,  aa£Sl 
or  great,  fell  on  them  and  theirs.  It  was  nut  detestation  so  mi 
as  an  iudefinable  terror  that  she  excited. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  see  her,  Sho  was  standing  on  . 
green  outside  her  cottage,  and  received  me  with  the  buUcB 
grandeur  of  a  throueless  queen.  I  read  in  her  faca  that  she 
recognized  me,  and  that  I  was  net  unwelcome ;  but  sho  stood 
silent  tiU  I  hail  opened  my  errand. 

have  news  of  your  daughter,"  said  I,  resolved  to  speaii 
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a  felt  of  love,  and  not  to  Bpare  J 
sought  tllQ  I 


t  to  all  tliat  I  knew  el 
"She  is  dead  1" 

The  stem  figuro  scarcely  tremMed,  but  her  hand  bi 
support  of  the  door-post, 

"  I  knew  that  ahe  was  dead,"  eaid  she,  deep  and  low,  and  then 
was  silent  for  an  instant.  "My  teara  that  should  Lave  flowed 
for  her  were  burnt  up  long  years  ago.  Young  man,  tell  me 
about  her." 

"  Not  yot,"  Bftid  I,  having  a  strange  power  given  mo  of  con- 
fironting  one,  whom,  noTertholoss,  in  my  eecrat  soul  I  dreaded. 

"  Too  had  once  a  little  dog,"  I  continued.  The  words  colled 
out  in  her  more  show  of  emotion  than  tho  intelligence  of  her 
daughter's  death.     She  broke  in  upon  my  speech  : — 

"  I  had  1  It  was  hers — the  last  thing  I  had  of  hera — and  it 
was  shot  for  wantonness  1  It  died  in  my  arms.  The  man  who 
killed  that  dog  roes  it  to  this  day.  For  that  dumb  beast's  blood, 
his  best-beloved  stands  a  '  " 

Her  eyes  distended,  as  if  she  were  in  a  trance  and  flaw  tha  J 
working  of  her  cnreo.    Again  I  spoke  :- 

"  O,  woman  1"  I  said,  '"that  best-beloved,  standing  accnrBed 
before  men,  is  your  dead  daughter's  child." 

The  life,  the  energy,  the  passion,  came  back  to  the  eyes  with 
wliich  she  pierced  through  me,  to  see  if  I  spoke  truth ;  then, 
without  another  question  or  word,  she  threw  herself  oa  the   i 
ground  with  fearful  vehemence,  and  clutched  at  tho  innocent  J 
daisiea  with  convulsed  bands.  M 

"  Bone  of  my  bone  1  flesh  of  my  flesh  I  have  I  cursed  thee—  ^ 
and  art  thon  accursed  ?" 

So  she  moaned,  as  she  lay  prostrate  in  her  groat  agony.  I 
otood  aghast  at  my  own  work.  She  did  not  hear  my  broken 
sentences  ;  she  asked  no  more,  but  the  dumb  confirmation  which 
my  sad  looks  had  given  that  one  fact,  that  her  curse  rested  on 
her  own  daughter's  child.  Tho  fear  grew  on  me  lest  she  should 
die  in  her  strife  of  body  and  soul ;  and  then  might  not  Xucy 
remain  nnder  the  spell  as  long  as  she  lived  ? 

Even  at  this  moment,  I  saw  Lucy  coming  through  tho  wood- 
land path  that  led  to  Bridget's  cottage ;  Mistress  Clarke  was 
with  her :  1  felt  at  my  heart  that  it  was  she,  by  the  balmy  peace 
which  the  look  of  her  sent  over  me,  as  she  slowly  advanced,  a 
glad  surprise  shining  out  of  her  soft  quiet  eyes.  That  was  as  hei 
^xe  met  mine.  As  her  looks  foil  on  the  woman  lying  stif^ 
oonvulsed  on  the  earth,  they  became  full  of  tender  pity ;  and 

B  come  forward  to  try  and  lift  her  up.     Seating  herself  on 
f,  she  took  Bridget's  hood  into  her  lap ;  and,  with  gentlA  I 
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tonches,  slio  arranged  tho  dishevellud  graj  Loir  Btreaintng  QaA 
and  wild  from  beneath  her  mutch. 

"  God  help  her  1"  murmured  Lucj.     "  How  Bhe  enffers  1" 

At  her  deeire  we  sought  for  water;  but  when  we  retniued, 
Bridget  had  recovered  her  WBodering  senses,  and  was  kneeling 
with  clasped  hands  before  Lucy,  gazing  at  that  Bweet  Sftd 
&ce  ae  though  her  trcnbled  nature  drank  in  health  and  peasfl 
from  ovcrj  moment's  contemplation.  A  faint  tiiigo  on  Lncj'e 
pale  checks  tJiowed  me  that  she  was  aware  of  our  return ;  othe> 
wiae  it  appeared  as  if  she  was  consciona  of  her  influence  for 
good  over  the  passionate  and  troubled  woman  kneeling  befioe 
her,  and  would  not  willingly  avert  her  grave  and  loving  ejM 
from  that  wrinkled  and  careworn  conntenance. 

Suddenly— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the  creature  appealed, 
there,  behind  Lucy  ;  fcarMly  the  some  as  to  outward  eemhlonce, 
but  kneeling  exactly  as  Bridget  knelt,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  jesting  mimicry  as  Bridget  clasped  hers  in  her  ecstasy  Qai 
was  deepening  into  &  prayer.  MistresB  Clarke  cried  out— 
Bridget  arose  Blowly,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  creature  beyond: 
drawing  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  never  moving  her 
terrible  eyes,  that  were  steady  as  stone,  she  made  a  dart  at  the 
phantom,  and  caught,  as  I  had  done,  a  mere  handfiil  of  empty 
air.  We  saw  no  more  of  the  creature— it  vanished  as  snddeaily 
as  it  came,  but  Bridget  looked  slowly  on,  as  if  watching  some 
receding  form.  Lucy  sat  still,  white,  trembling,  drooping— I 
think  she  would  have  swooned  if  I  had  not  been  diere  to  uphold 
her.  While  I  was  attending  to  her,  Bridget  passed  ua,  vrithoot 
a  word  to  any  one,  and,  entering  her  cottage,  ehe  barred  henelf 
in,  and  loft  us  without. 

AH  our  endeavoiirs  were  now  directed  to  get  Lacy  back  to 
the  house  whore  she  had  tarried  the  night  before.  MiBtrea 
Clarke  told  me  that,  not  hearing  from  me  (som«  letter  must 
have  miscarried),  she  bad  grown  impatient  and  despuring, 
and  had  urged  Lucy  to  the  enterprise  of  coming  to  seek  hm 
grandmother ;  not  telling  her,  indeed,  of  the  dread  reputation 
she  posaessed,  or  how  we  enapoctod  her  of  having  so  fearfully 
blighted  that  innocent  girl ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  hoping  much 
from  tbo  mysterious  stirring  of  blood,  which  Mistress  Clnrke 
trusted  in  for  the  removal  of  the  curao.  They  had  come,  by 
a  different  route  from  that  which  I  had  taken,  to  a  village  inn 
not  far  from  Coldholme,  only  the  night  before.  This  was  tho 
first  interview  between  ancestress  and  descendant. 

AH  through  the  sultry  noon  I  wandered  along  the  tangled 
hrush-wood  o£  the  old  neglected  forest,  thinking  where  to  torn 
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U^naaedj  in  &  mattor  so  complicated  and  mysterious.  Keet- 
fiig  a  conotTyinaii,  I  asked  my  way  to  the  Dearest  clergyman, 
and  went,  hoping  to  obtain  some  oounsel  from  him.  But  he 
proved  to  be  u  coiiree  and  Gommoa-minded  man,  giving  no  time 
or  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  a  oaae,  hut  dashing  out  a  strong 
opinion  involving  immediate  action.  For  instance,  as  soon  as 
I  named  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  ho  exclaimed  :— 

"TheColdholme  witeh  !  the  Irish  papist  I  I'd  have  had  her 
dacked  long  eiaoe  bat  for  that  other  pupist,  Sir  Philip  Tempest. 
He  has  hod  to  threaten  honest  folk  about  hero  over  and  over 
again,  or  they'd  have  had  her  up  before  the  justices  for  her  black 
doings.  And  it's  tho  law  of  the  Isuid  that  witcboa  should  be 
brunt  I  Ay,  and  of  Scripture,  too,  eir  I  Yet  you  see  n  papist, 
if  he's  a  rich  squire,  can  overrule  both  law  and  Scripture.  I'd 
carry  a  fiiggot  myselif  to  rid  the  countty  of  her  I" 

Such  a  one  conld  give  me  no  help.  I  rather  drew  back  what 
I  had  already  said ;  and  tried  to  make  the  parson  forget  it,  by 
treating  him  to  several  pots  of  beer,  in  the  viUnge  inn,  to  which 
we  had  n^omned  for  our  conference  at  his  snggestion.  I  left 
him  as  soun  as  I  could,  and  returned  to  Culdholme,  shaping  my 
way  past  deserted  Starkey  Manor-house,  and  coming  upon  it  by 
the  back.  At  that  side  wore  the  oblong  remains  of  tho  old 
moat,  the  waters  of  wbich  lay  placid  and  motionless  under  the 
crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  with  the  foreat-trees  lying 
stmight  along  each  side,  and  their  deep-green  foliage  mirrored 
to  blackneBS  in  the  burnished  surface  of  tho  moat  below— and 
tiie  broken  sun-dial  at  the  end  nearest  the  hall — and  the  heron, 
standing  on  cme  leg  et  the  water's  edge,  lazily  looking  down  for 
fish — the  lonely  and  desolate  house  scarce  needed  the  broken 
windows,  the  weeds  oa  the  door-sill,  the  broken  shutter  softly 
flapping  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  breeze,  to  £11  up  the  picture 
of  desertion  and  decay,  I  lingered  about  the  place  until  the 
growing  darkneas  warned  mo  on.  And  then  I  passed  along  the 
path,  out  by  the  orders  of  the  last  lady  of  Strerkoy  Manor-House, 
that  led  me  to  Bridget's  cottage.  I  resolved  at  tiuco  to  see  her ; 
and,  in  spite  of  closed  doors — it  might  be  of  resolved  will— she 
douM  see  me.  So  I  knocked  at  her  door,  gently,  loudly, 
^eroely.  I  shook  it  eo  vehemently  that  a  length  the  old  hinges 
gave  way,  and  with  a  crash  it  fell  inwards,  leaving  me  suddenly 
Ewse  %o  face  with  Bridget— I,  red,  heated,  agitated  with  my  so 
long  baffled  efforts—she,  stiff  as  any  stone,  standing  right  facing 
mo,  her  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  her  ashen  lips  trembling,  but 
lier  body  motionless.  In  her  hands  she  held  her  crucifix,  as  if 
by  that  holy  symbol  she  sought  to  oppose  my  entrance. 
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eight  of  me,  lier  whole  frame  relaxed,  and  ehe  sank  back  opon  a 
choir.  Somo  mighty  tension  h&d  given  way.  Still  her  eves 
looked  fearfully  into  the  gloom  of  the  outer  sir,  made  mote 
.  opaque  by  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  inside,  which  she  lud 
placed  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

"  Ib  ehe  there  ?"  asked  Bridget,  hoarsely. 

"No  !     Who  9     1  am  alone.     Tou  remember  me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  still  terror  strickeu.  "  Bnt  ali&— thtt 
creature — has  been  looking  in  upon  me  through  that  window  oil 
day  long.  I  closed  it  up  with  my  shawl ;  mid  then  I  saw  her 
feet  below  the  door,  as  long  as  it  was  light,  and  I  knevr  the 
beard  my  very  hi'eathiiig— nay,  worse,  my  very  prayers ;  and 
I  could  not  pray,  for  her  listening  chokad  the  wonlB  ere  they 
rose  to  my  lipa.  Tell  me,  who  is  she  ?^what  means  that  double 
girl  1  saw  this  morning  ?  One  had  a  look  of  my  dead  Mai; ; 
but  the  other  curdled  my  blood,  and  yet  it  was  the  same  I" 

She  had  taken  hold  of  my  arm,  aa  if  to  seeore  herself  acme 
human  companionship.  She  shook  all  over  with  the  alight, 
never-ceasing  tremor  of  iutenee  terror.  I  told  her  my  tale  u  1 
have  told  it  you.  sparing  none  of  the  details. 

How  Mistress  Clui'ke  had  informed  me  that  the  resemblance 
had  driven  Lucy  forth  from  her  fether's  house — how  I  had 
disbelieved,  until,  with  mine  own  eyes,  I  had  seen  another  Lney 
standing  behind  my  Lucy,  the  same  in  form  and  feature,  bnt 
with  the  demon-soul  looking  out  of  the  eyes.  I  told  her  oil,  1 
say,  hdieiing  that  she— whose  curse  was  working  so  upon  tha 
life  of  her  mnocent  grandchild — -n'as  the  only  person  who  conH 
find  the  remedy  and  the  redemption.  When  I  had  done,  Ghe  nl 
silent  for  many  minutes. 

"  Tou  love  Mary's  child  ?"  elie  asked. 

"  I  do,  in  Bpit«  of  the  fearful  working  of  the  curse — I  loTO  her. 
Tet  I  shrink  from  her  ever  since  that  Jay  on  the  moor-aide. 
And  men  must  shrink  from  one  bo  accompanied ;  fri^ids  aod 
lovers  must  stand  afar  off.  Oh,  Bridget  Fit/gerald  1  loosen  tlw 
CUTS6 1     Bet  her  froo  !" 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

I  eagerly  caught  at  the  idcsa  that  her  presence  was  needed,  in 
order  that,  by  aomo  strange  prayer  or  esorcism,  the  spall  mgfit 
be  reversed. 

"  I  will  go  and  bring  her  to  you,"  I  esclwmed.  Bnt  Bri^ 
tightened  her  hold  upon  my  arm. 

"  Not  so,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  It  would  kill 
ma  to  see  her  again  as  I  saw  hor  this  morning.  And  I  musl 
lire  till  I  have  worked  my  work.     Leave  me  I"  said  she,  nd- 
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aenly,  and  again  taking  np  the  ctobb.  '■  I  defy  tte  demon  I  have 
called  up.     Leave  me  to  wrestle  with  it  I" 

She  stood  up,  as  if  in  an  ecabtsj  of  inspiration,  from  which  all 
four  was  banished.  I  lingored^why  I  can  hardly  tell — until 
once  more  eha  hade  nio  hegone.  As  I  went  along  the  forost  way, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  bor  planting  the  croas  in  the  empty 
threehold,  where  the  door  had  been. 

The  nest  morning  Lncy  and  I  went  to  seek  her,  to  bid  her 
join  her  prayers  with  oure.  The  cottage  stood  open  and  wide  to 
onr  gazo.  No  buman  being  was  there  :  the  cross  remained  on 
the  thicahold,  but  Bridget  was  gone. 


What? 


CHAPTER  m. 

IS  to  be  done  next  F  was  the  question  that  I  asked  myself. 


As  for  Lucy,  she  would  fain  hove  subniittod  to  the  doom  that  lay 
upon  her.  Her  gentleness  and  piety,  under  the  pressure  of  so 
horrible  a  life,  seemed  over-pnsHiye  to  me.  She  never  com- 
plained. Mrs.  Clarke  complained  more  than  ever.  As  for  me, 
1  was  more  in  love  with  the  real  Lucy  than  ever  ;  but  I  Bhrmik 
from  the  &tEe  similitade  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  my 
love.  I  found  out  by  instinct  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  occusional 
temptations  to  leave  Lucy,  The  good  lady's  nerves  were 
shaken,  and,  from  what  she  said,  I  could  almost  have  concluded 
that  the  object  of  the  Double  was  to  drive  away  from  Lucy  this 
Iflfit,  and  almost  earliest  friend.  At  times,  I  conld  scarcely  bear 
to  own  it,  bat  I  myself  felt  inclined  to  turn  recreant ;  and  I 
would  accuse  Lucy  of  being  too  patient — too  resigned.  One 
after  another,  she  won  the  little  children  of  Coldhokne.  (Mrs. 
Clarke  and  she  had  resolved  to  stay  there,  for  was  it  not  as  good 
a  place  as  any  other,  to  such  as  they  ?  and  did  not  all  our  laint 
hopes  rest  on  Bridget — never  seen  or  heard  of  now,  but  still  we 
trusted  to  come  back,  or  give  some  token  ?)  80,  as  I  say,  one 
after  another,  the  little  children  came  about  my  Lucy,  won  by 
her  soft  tones,  and  her  gentle  smiles,  and  kind  actions.  Aks  1 
one  after  another  they  fell  away,  and  shrunk  from  her  path 
with  blanching  terror  ;  and  we  too  Bnrely  guessed  the  reason  why. 
It  was  the  last  drop.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer-  I  resolved  no 
more  to  linger  around  the  spot,  but  to  go  back  to  my  uncle,  and 
among  the  learned  divines  of  the  city  rf  London,  seek  for  a 
Mwer  whereby  to  annul  the  curse. 

'  uncle,  meanwhile,  had  obtnined  all  the  requisite  t 
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Utrj—ha  Aari  hto — how  he  had  wniDgBd  her,  and  of  kr  1 
liofeat  Aeaih,  be  oonld  haidlj-  God  vcadi  seiere  tataa^  fat  Hb 
own  conduct;  and  from  diu  point  of  view,  the  eime  dot 
Bridget  lidd  bid  upon  Idm  and  bis,  «»■  resided  hj  Idm  as  t 
ivopbetic  doom,  to  ike  nttcnmce  of  which  she  was  moved  b;  a 
Higher  Power,  working  for  the  ^dfilment  of  ft  deeper  TGngeanee 
than  ti>r  the  death  of  the  poor  dog.  But  then,  agaiii.  when  be 
came  to  spe^  of  lua  d^inghter,  the  repagn&nce  which  the 
condnct  cf  the  demoniac  creature  bad  produced  in  bis  ndnd,  wu 
but  ill-di^nised  nnder  a  show  of  profound  indiSeience  aa  to 
Lncy'a  ble.  One  almost  fell  as  if  he  woold  have  been  as 
content  to  pot  her  oat  of  existence,  as  hei  would  have  been 
to  destroy  some  disgnsting  reptile  that  bad  invaded  his  chambci 
or  his  concb. 

The  great  Fitzgerald  property  was  Lucy 'a ;  and  that  was  sD 
— wa«  nothing. 

lij  uncle  and  I  sat  in  the  gloom  of  a  London  Novenber 
evening,  in  our  house  in  Onnond  Street.  I  was  ont  of  health, 
and  felt  BB  if  I  were  in  an  inextricable  coil  of  misery.  Lucy  and 
I  wrote  to  each  other,  bat  that  was  little  ;  and  we  dared  not  see 
each  other  for  dread  of  the  fearful  Third,  who  had  more  1 
once  taken  her  place  at  oar  meetings.  Hy  nucle  had,  on 
day  I  speak  of,  bidden  prayers  to  be  put  up  on  the  ensi 
Sabbath  in  many  a  church  and  meeting-house  in  London, 
one  grievously  tonnented  by  an  evil  spirit.  Ho  had  faith  in 
prayers — I  hod  ncne ;  I  was  fast  losing  faith  in  all  things.  So 
we  sat,  he  trying  to  interest  me  in  the  old  talk  of  other  days,  I 
oppressed  by  one  thonght — when  our  old  servant,  Anthony, 
opened  tlie  door,  and,  without  speaking,  showed  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  and  prepossessing  man,  who  hud  something  re- 
markahls  abont  his  dress,  betraying  his  profession  to  be  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  glanced  at  my  uncle  first, 
then  at  me.     It  was  to  mo  ho  bowed. 

I  did  not  give  my  name,''  said  he,  "  because  yon  would 
hardly  have  reeogniaed  it ;  unless,  sir,  when,  in  the  north,  yoo 
heard  of  Father  Bernard,  the  chaplain  at  Stoney  Uurst  ?" 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  I  had  heard  of  him,  but  at  the 
time  I  had  utterly  forgotten  it ;  so  I  professed  myself  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  him ;  while  my  ever-hospitable  uncle,  olthoagli 
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V  Iftatiag  a  papist  SB  mucli  as  it  was  in  his  naturo  to  hate  anything, 
placed  a  chair  for  the  viHitor,  and  bade  Anthony  bring  ghisses, 
and  a  &esh  jug  of  claret. 

Father  Bemaid  received  this  courtesy  with  the  graceful  ease 
and  pleasant  acknowledgonteat  which  belongs  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  Then  he  turned  to  eoan  me  with  Ida  keen  glance. 
After  soiao  slight  conversation,  entered  into  on  his  part,  I  am 
certain,  with  an  intention  of  discovering  on  what  terms  of  con- 
fidence I  stood  with  my  nncle,  he  paused,  and  said  gravely — 

"  I  am  sent  here  with  a  message  to  yon,  sir,  from  a  woman  to 
■whom  yuu  have  shown  kindness,  and  who  ia  one  of  my  penitents, 
JD  Antwerp — one  Bridget  Ktzgerald." 

"  Bridget  Fitzgerald  I"  exclaimed  I,  "  In.  Antwerp  ?  Tell 
me,  sir,  i3l  that  you  cbh  abont  her." 

"  There  is  much  to  he  said,"  he  replied.  "But  may  I  inquire 
if  this  gentleman — if  your  uncle  is  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  you  and  I  stand  informed  ¥" 

"  All  that  I  know,  he  knows,"  said  I,  eagerly  laying  my  hand 
on  my  mtcle's  arm,  as  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Then  I  have  to  spoak  before  two  gentlemen  who,  however 
they  may  differ  icom  me  in  faith,  are  yet  fiilly  impressed  with  the 
feet  that  there  are  evil  powers  going  about  continually  to  take 
cognizance  of  our  evil  thoughts ;  and,  if  their  Muster  gives  them 
power,  to  bring  them  into  overt  action.  Such  is  my  theory  of 
the  nature  of  that  sin,  which  I  dare  not  disbelieve — as  some 
Boeptics  would  have  us  do — ^the  aia  of  witchcraft,  Ctf  this 
deaidly  sin,  you  and  I  are  aware,  Bridget  Fitzgerald  has  been 
guilty.  Since  you  saw  her  last,  many  pvayora  have  been  offered 
in  our  churches,  many  masses  eung,  many  penances  undergone, 
in  order  that,  if  God  and  the  holy  saints  so  willed  it,  her  sin 
might  be  blotted  oat.     But  it  has  not  been  so  wiUed." 

"  E^Iain  to  me,"  said  I,  "  who  you  ai'e,  and  how  you  come 
connected  with  Bridget.  "Why  is  she  at  Antwerp  ?  I  pray  yon, 
BIT,  tell  me  more.  If  I  am  impatient,  excuse  me  ;  I  am  ill  and 
feverish,  and  in  consequence  bewildered." 

There  was  something  to  me  inespressibly  soothing  in  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  he  began  to  narrate,  as  it  were  from 
the  beginning,  his  acquaintance  with  Bridget. 

"I  had  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starkey  dming  their  residence 
abroad,  and  so  it  fell  oat  naturaUy  that,  when  1  came  aa 
chaplain  to  the  Sherhnmes  at  Stoney  Hurst,  our  acquaintance 
was  renewed ;  and  thus  1  became  the  confessor  of  the  whole 
family,  isolated  aa  they  were  from  the  offices  of  the  Chnrch, 
Bherbnmo  being  their  nearest  aeighbonr  who  professed  the  true 
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&itli.  Of  conree,  yon  are  aware  that  facte  revealed  in  cou' 
fesfiioa  ore  sealed  aa  in  the  grave;  but  I  learnt  enough  of 
Bridget's  choreetcr  to  be  convinced  tbat  I  had  to  do  with  no 
oommon  woman ;  one  powerful  for  good  aa  for  evil.  I  believe 
that  I  was  able  to  give  her  spiritual  assistance  &om  time  to 
time,  and  that  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  servaiit  of  that  H0I7 
Ghorch,  which  has  snch  wonderful  power  of  moving  men's 
hearts,  and  relieving  them  of  the  burden  of  their  sins.  I  b«e 
known  her  ctobs  the  moors  on  tbe  wildest  nights  of  storm,  to 
L  confess  and  be  absolved;  and  then  she  would  retnm,  calmed 
I  and  Bubdned,  to  her  daily  work  about  her  nuEtrese,  no  me 
witting  where  sho  hod  been  dnring  the  hours  that  nioet  passed 
in  tdeep  upon  their  beds.  After  her  daughter's  departute — 
after  Mary's  mystorions  disappoaiance'-I  bod  to  impose  many 
a  long  penance,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  sin  of  impatient 
repining  that  was  iast  leading  ber  into  tbe  deeper  giiiU  of 
blasphemy.  She  set  out  on  that  long  journey  of  which  you 
have  possibly  hoard — that  fruitless  journey  in  search  of  Mary 
— and  during  her  absence,  my  superiors  ordered  my  return  to 
my  former  duties  at  Antwerp,  aiul  for  many  years  I  Luard  no 
more  of  Bridget. 

"  Not  many  months  ago,  as  I  was  passing  homewards  in  the 
evening,  along  one  of  the  streets  near  St.  Jacques,  leading  into 
the  Mocr  Stinet,  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  crouched  up  under  the 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Her  hood  was  drawn 
over  her  head,  so  that  the  shadow  caused  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  above  feU  deep  over  her  face;  her  hands  were  clasped 
round  her  knees.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  some  one  in 
hopeless  trouble,  and  as  such  it  was  my  duty  to  stop  and  speaL 
I  naturally  addressed  her  first  in  Flemish,  believing  her  to  be 
one  of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants.  She  shook  her  head,  but 
did  not  look  up.  Then  I  tried  French,  and  she  replied  in  that 
language,  but  speaking  it  so  indifferently,  that  I  was  sure  she 
was  either  En^sh  or  Irish,  and  consequently  spoke  to  her  in 
my  own  native  tongne.  She  recognized  my  voice;  and,  starting 
np,  caught  at  my  robes,  dragging  me  before  the  blessed  shrine, 
and  throwing  herself  down,  and  forcing  me,  as  much  by  her 
evident  desire  as  by  her  action,  to  kneel  beside  her,  she  ei- 
clatmed: 

" '  0  Holy  Virgin  1  you  will  never  hearken  to  me  again,  bat 
hear  him ;  for  you  know  him  of  old,  that  be  does  your  biddiii^ 
and  strives  to  heal  broken  hearts.     Hear  him  |' 
"  She  turned  to  me. 
' '  She  will  bear  you,  if  you  will  only  pray.     She  nevieri 
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me :  she  ncd  all  tho  saints  in  heaven  cannot  hi<ar  tny  prayeii, 
for  the  EtU  One  carrieB  them  off,  as  he  carried  that  JirBt  away, 
0,  Father  Bernard,  pray  for  me  !' 

"  I  prayed  for  une  in  eore  distrcsB.  of  wiat  nature  I  could 
not  say ;  but  the  Holy  Virgin  would  know.  Bridget  held  me 
fast,  gasping  wid)  eagemoBB  at  tlio  sound  of  my  words.  Wlien 
I  had  ended,  I  rose,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  Gtors  over 
hor,  I  was  going  to  blosa  hor  in  flie  name  of  the  Holy  Church, 
when  she  shrank  away  like  some  teirihod  creature,  and  said — 

" '  I  am  guilty  of  deadly  sin,  and  am  not  shriven.' 

'"Arise,  my  daughter,'  said  I,  'and  como  with  me,'  And  I 
led  the  way  into  ono  of  the  confcasiunala  of  St.  Jaques. 

"  She  knelt ;  I  listened.  No  words  came.  The  evil  powers 
had  stricken  hor  dumb,  as  I  heard  afterwards  they  had  many  a 
time  before,  when  she  approached  confession. 

"  She  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  neceesair  forms  of  exor- 
cism ;  and  hitherto  those  priests  to  whom  she  bad  addressed 
herself  were  either  bo  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  her  broken 
French,  or  her  Irish-Enghsh,  or  else  esteemed  her  to  be  one 
crazed — as,  indeed,  her  wihl  and  excited  manner  might  easily 
have  led  any  one  to  think — that  they  had  neglected  the  sole 
meanB  of  loosening  her  tongue,  so  that  she  might  confess  het 
deadly  sin,  and,  after  due  penance,  obtain  abHolution.  Bat  I 
fanew  Bridget  of  old,  and  folt  that  she  was  a  penitent  seat  to 
me.  I  went  through  those  holy  offices  appointed  by  our  Church 
for  the  relief  of  such  a  ease.  I  was  the  more  bound  to  do  this. 
Be  I  found  that  she  had  come  to  Antwerp  for  the  solo  purpose 
of  discovering  me,  and  making  confession  to  me.  Of  the  nature 
of  that  fearful  confession  I  am  forbidden  to  speak.  Much  of  it 
you  know ;  possibly  all. 

'■  It  now  remains  for  her  to  £reo  herself  from  mortal  guilt, 
and  to  set  others  free  from  the  coDEequencea  thereof.  No 
prayers,  no  masses,  will  ever  do  it,  althou^  thoy  may  strengthen 
her  with  that  strength  by  which  nltme  acts  of  deepest  love  and 
purest  self-devotion  may  be  performed.  Hor  worfs  of  passion, 
and  cries  for  revenge — her  unholy  prayers  conld  nevei'  reach 
the  ears  of  the  holy  saints  I  Other  powers  intercepted  tbem, 
and  wrought  so  that  the  curses  thrown  up  to  heaven  have  fallen 
on  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  so,  through  her  very  strungth 
of  love,  have  biuised  and  crushed  her  heart.  Henceforward  her 
former  self  must  be  buried, — yea,  buried  quick,  if  need  be, — 
but  never  more  to  mako  sign,  or  utter  cry  on  earth  1  She  has 
Poor  Clare,  in  older  that,  by  perpetual  ppnunee  and 
irvice  of  othei-S,  she  may  at  length  so  act  as  to  obtain 
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final  abaolntion  and  rest  for  ber  soul.  Until  then,  tLe  in&ocent 
muBt  BnfEer.  It  ia  to  plead  for  tha  iimoceiit  that  T  come  to 
you ;  not  in  the  name  of  tte  witch,  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  but  of 
tlie  penitent  and  servant  of  oH  men,  tbe  Poor  Clare,  Sistsr 
Magdalen." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  listen  to  your  reqnest  with  respect ;  only 
I  may  toll  you  it  is  not  needed  to  urge  me  to  do  all  that  I  can 
on  behalf  of  one,  love  for  whom  is  pai-t  of  my  very  life.  If  ftir 
B  time  I  have  absented  mysolf  from  her,  it  18  to  think  aad  work 
for  her  redemption.  I,  a  member  of  the  English  Chnroh — my 
imele,  a  Puritan — pray  morning  and  night  for  her  by  nam* : 
the  congregations  of  London,  on  the  nest  Sabbath,  will  pny 
for  one  unknown,  that  she  may  be  set  &ee  &om  the  Powers  of 
Darkness.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  those  evil  ones 
touch  not  the  great  calm  of  her  bouI.  She  lives  her  own  pnra 
and  loving  life,  unharmed  and  untainted,  though  all  men  ftfl  off 
from  her.     I  would  I  could  have  her  faith  1" 

My  unole  now  spoke. 

"  Nephew,"  said  he,  "  it  Eeeme  to  me  that  this  gentleman, 
although  professing  what  I  consider  an  erroneous  creed,  lias 

P  touched  upon  the  right  point  in  or-horting  Bridget  to  acts  of 
love  and  mercy,'  whereby  to  wipe  out  her  sin  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance. Let  u8  strive  after  our  fashion,  by  alm^iving  and 
visiting  of  the  needy  and  &therlesa,  to  make  our  prayers  accept- 
able. Meanwhile,  I  myself  will  go  down  into  the  north,  and 
take  charge  of  the  maiden.  I  am  too  old  to  be  daunted  by  man 
or  demon.  I  will  bring  her  to  this  houso  as  to  a  home ;  and 
let  the  Double  come  if  it  will  1  A  company  of  godly  divines 
shall  give  it  the  meeting,  and  wo  will  try  iBsue," 

The  kindly,  brave  old  man  1  Bat  Father  Bernard  sat  on 
musing. 

"All  hate,"  said  he,  "cannot  bo  quenched  in  her  heart;  ^ 
Christian  forgivenesa  cannot  have  entered  into  her  soul,  or  the 
demon  would  have  lost  its  power.  Tou  said,  I  thi'pV,  that  bar 
grandchild  was  stiU  tormented?" 

■        "  Still  tormentod  1"     1  replied,  sadly,  thinking  of  iCstren 
Clorko's  last  letter — 
He  rose  to  go.     Wo  afterwards  hoard  that  the  oocaaon  of 
his  coming  to  London  was  a  secret  political  mission  on  behalf 
of  the  Jacobites.      Nevertheless,  he  was  a  good  and  a  wi» 

Months  and  months  passed  away  without  any  change.    Lncy 
entreated  my  luicle  to  leove  her  where  she  wa8,^dreadia«,«i  ■ 
^^H     I  learnt,  lest  if  she  came,  with  her  fearful  oompauion,  tttMl&fl 
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&e  Borne  houfio  with  me,  ihat  jay  love  could  not  stand  the 
repeated  shocks  to  which  I  Bhoold  be  doomed.  And  this  she 
thought  &om  no  distrust  of  the  strength  of  mj  aJfection,  bat 
from  a  kind  of  pitying  sympathy  for  the  terror  to  the  nerves 
which  she  clearly  observed  that  the  demoniac  visitation  caused 
inalL 

I  wae  restless  and  miserable,  I  devoted  myself  to  good 
works  ;  but  I  performed  them  from  no  spirit  of  love,  but  solely 
from  the  hope  of  reward  and  payment,  and  so  the  reward  was 
never  grEuted.  At  length,  I  asked  my  nnclo's  leave  to  travel; 
and  1  went  forth,  a  wanderer,  with  no  distincter  end  than  that 
of  many  another  wanderer — to  get  away  from  myself.  A  strange 
impulse  led  me  to  Antwerp,  in  spite  of  the  wars  and  commotions 
then  raging  in  the  Low  Countries— or  rather,  perhaps,  the  very 
craving  to  become  interested  in  something  estwnal,  led  me  into 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  then  going  on  with  the  Austriflns. 
The  cities  of  Flanders  were  all  full  at  that  time  of  civil  dis- 
turbances and  rebellions,  only  kept  down  by  force,  and  the 
presence  of  an  Anstrian  garrison  in  every  place. 

I  arrived  in  Antwerp,  and  made  inquiry  for  Father  Bernard. 
He  was  away  in  the  country  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  I  asked 
my  way  to  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares  j  but,  being  healthy  and 
prosperous,  I  could  only  sec  the  dim,  pent-up,  gray  walls,  shut 
closely  in  by  narrow  streets,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town. 
My  Ituidlord  told  mo,  that  had  I  been  stricken  by  some  loath- 
Bome  disease,  or  in  desperate  case  of  any  kind,  the  Poor  Clates 
would  have  taken  me,  and  tended  me.  He  spoke  of  them  as 
Qu  order  of  mercy  of  the  strictest  kind,  dressing  scantily  in  the 
eoftTBcet  materiolB,  going  barefoot,  living  on  what  the  inhabitunta 
of  Antwerp  chose  to  bestow,  and  sharing  even  tliose  A'agments 
and  crmnlffi  with  the  poor  and  helpless  that  swarmed  all  around ; 
receiving  no  letters  or  communication  with  the  outer  world; 
utterly  dead  to  everything  but  the  alleviatiun  of  suffering.  He 
■miled  at  my  inquiring  whether  I  could  get  speech  of  one  of 
them ;  and  told  me  that  they  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  fur 
the  purposes  of  begging  their  daily  food ;  while  yet  they  lived, 
and  fed  others  npon  what  was  given  in  charity. 

"  But,"  exclaimed  I,  "  supposing  all  men  forgot  them  1  Would 
fhey  quietly  lie  down  and  die,  without  making  sign  of  their 
extremity  ?" 

"If  such  were  the  rule,  the  Poor  Clares  would  willingly  do 
it ;  but  their  founder  appointed  a  remedy  for  such  ostreme 
ettaes  as  you  suggest.      They  have  a  bell — 'tis  but  a  small  one, 

I  have  lieaid,  and  has  yet  never  been  rung  in  the  memory    • 
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of  man :  when  the  Poor  Clures  have  been  without  ( 
twenty-four  Lours,  they  may  ring  this  hell,  and  then  t 
our  good  people  of  Antwerp  for  rushing  to  the  roeoue  of  the 
Poor  Cloroa,  who  liitvo  tokon  such  bloBB«d  csro  of  us  in  all  our 
Ertoraits." 

It  scorned  to  mo  that  such  roscne  would  he  late  in  the  dny ; 
but  I  did  not  say  what  I  thought.  I  rather  turned  the  conver- 
aation,  by  asking  my  landlord  if  he  knew,  or  had  ever  hoard, 
anything  of  a  certain  Sister  Magdalen. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  rather  under  hia  hreftth,"newB  will  creep  on^ 
even  firom  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares,  Sister  Magdalen  is  either 
a  great  sinner  or  a  great  saint.  She  does  more,  ae  I  have 
heard,  than  all  the  other  nuna  put  together;  yet,  when  last 
month  they  would  fain  have  made  her  mother-superior,  she 
begged  rather  that  thoy  would  place  her  below  all  the  rest,  and 
make  her  the  meanest  servant  of  alL" 

"Yon  never  saw  Ler?"  asked  I. 

"  Never,"  he  replied. 

I  was  weary  of  waiting  for  Father  Bemaid,  and  yei  I 
lingered  in  Mtwerp,  The  political  etate  of  thinga  became 
worse  than  ever,  increased  to  its  hei^t  by  Ihe  scarcity  of  food 
oonseqnent  on  many  deficient  harvests.  I  saw  groups  of  fierce, 
Bqnalid  men,  at  every  comer  of  the  street,  glaring  ont  with 
wolfish  eyes  at  my  sleek  skin  and  handsome  clothes. 

At  last  Father  Bernard  returned.  We  had  a  long  conTersa- 
tion,  in  which  he  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Gisbome, 
Lucy's  father,  was  serving  in  one  of  me  Austrian  regiments, 
then  in  garrison  at  Antwerp.  I  asked  Father  Bemaid  if  ba 
would  make  us  acquainted  ;  which  he  consented  to  do.  But,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  he  told  me  that,  on  hearing  my  name, 
Hr,  Oisbome  hod  declined  responding  to  any  advances  on 
my  part,  Buying  he  had  adjured  his  country,  and  hated  his 
countrymen. 

Probably  he  recollected  my  name  in  connection  with  that  of 
hiH  daughter  Lucy.  Anyhow,  it  was  clear  enough  that  I  had 
BO  chance  of  making  his  acquaintance.  Father  Bernard  Con- 
firmed me  in  my  suapieiona  of  the  hidden  fermentation,  fi» 
some  coming  evil,  working  among  the  "blouses"  of  Antwerp, 
and  he  would  fain  have  had  me  depart  from  out  the  city  ;  but  I 
rather  craved  the  eicitement  of  danger,  and  stubbornly  refused 
to  leave. 

One  day,  when  I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  Place  Verto, 

he  bowed  to  an  Austrian  officer,  who  was  crossing  towizds  fl 

I  oathedraL  
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^f '1^''  i^  ^-  CiiEbome,"  said  be,  oe  soon  se  the  g 
jntGp&st. 

I  tumect  to  look  at  the  tall,  slight  figure  of  the  officer.  He 
cairied  himself  in  b.  statelj  manner,  although  ho  waB  past 
middle  age,  and  from  his  yenrs  might  have  had  some  excuso 
£br  a  slight  etoop.  As  I  looked  at  the  man,  ho  turned  round, 
his  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  saw  his  face.  Deeply  lined,  sallow, 
and  ecathed  was  that  countenance  ;  scarred  b;  passion  as  well 
Bfi  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  'Twas  but  a  moment  oar  eyes  met. 
We  each  turned  round,  and  went  on  our  separate  way. 

But  hie  whole  appearance  was  not  one  to  be  easily  forgotten ; 
the  thorough  appointment  of  the  dress,  and  evident  thought 
bestowed  on  it,  made  but  an  incongruous  whole  with  the  dark, 
gloomy  cspression  of  his  countenanco.  Because  he  was  Lucy's 
father,  I  sought  instinctiToly  to  meet  him  everywhere.  At  last 
he  must  have  become  aware  of  my  pertinacity,  for  he  gave  me  a 
haughty  scowl  whenever  I  passed  him.  Li  one  of  these  en- 
oonnters,  however,  I  chanced  to  be  of  some  service  to  him. 
He  was  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  came  suddenly  on 
one  of  the  groups  of  discontented  Flemings  of  whom  I  have 
spoken.  Some  words  were  exchanged,  when  my  gentleman  ont 
with  his  sword,  and  with  a  slight  but  skilful  cut  drew  blood 
from  one  of  those  who  had  insnited  him,  as  he  iancied,  though 
I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  the  words.  They  would  all  have 
jallen  upon  him  had  I  not  rushed  forwards  and  raised  the  cry, 
then  well  known  in  Antwerp,  of  rally,  to  the  Austrian  soldiers 
who  were  perpetually  patrolling  the  streets,  and  who  came  in 
numbers  to  the  rescue.  I  think  that  neither  Mr,  Gisbome  nor 
the  mutinous  group  of  plebeians  owed  me  much  gratitude  for 
my  intorforence.  He  had  planted  himself  against  a  wall,  in  a 
ekilfnl  attitude  of  fence,  ready  with  his  bright  glancing  rapier 
to  do  battle  with  all  the  heavy,  fierce,  unarmed  men,  some  six 
or  seven  iu  number.  But  when  hie  own  soldiers  came  up,  he 
sheathed  his  sword ;  and,  giving  some  careless  word  of  com- 
mand,  sent  them  away  again,  and  continued  his  saunter  all 
alone  down  the  street,  the  workmen  snarling  in  hia  rear,  and 
more  than  half-inclined  to  fall  on  me  for  ray  cry  for  rescue. 
I  oared  not  if  they  did,  my  life  seemed  so  dreary  a  burden  just 
then ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  this  daring  loitering  among  them 
that  prevented  their  attacking  me.  Instead,  they  suffered  me  to 
&11  into  conversation  with  them ;  and  I  heard  some  of  their 
grievances.  Sore  and  heavy  to  be  borne  were  they,  and  no 
wonder  the  sufferers  were  savage  and  desperate. 

_      The  man  whom  Gisbome  had  wounded  across  his  face  would'  _ 
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fein  have  got  out  of  me  the  name  of  Mb  aggressor,  but  I  H 
to  tell  it.  Another  of  the  gconp  heard  hjs  inqnirj,  and  i 
answer — 

I  knoTC  the  man.     He  is  one  Giebome,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
General-Commnndaut.     I  know  him  well." 

Ho  begttu  to  tell  eome  etoiy  in  connection  with  Gisborne  is 
a  low  and  muttoring  voice ;  and  whUe  he  was  relating  a  tale, 
which  1  saw  eicited  their  evil  blood,  and  which  they  evidently 
wished   mo  not  to  hear,  I  sauntered  away  and  back  t 


That  night  Antwerp  was  in  open  revolt.  The  inhabitants  rose 
in  rebellion  agaiuet  their  Auetrion  masters.  The  AoBtrians, 
holding  the  gates  of  the  city,  remained  at  first  pretty  quiet  in 
the  citadel ;  only,  from  time  to  time,  the  boom  of  the  great  cannon 
swept  BullaJy  over  the  town.  But  if  they  expected  the  disturb- 
ftnce  to  die  away,  and  spend  itaeK  in  a  few  hours'  fury,  they 
were  mistaken.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  rioters  held  possession  of 
the  principal  mnnicipal  buildings.  Then  the  Ausb-ians  poured 
forth  in  bright  flaming  array,  calm  and  smiling,  as  tbcy  marched 
to  the  posts  assigned,  as  if  the  fierce  mob  were  no  more  to  them 
then  the  swarms  of  bnzzing  summer  flies.  Their  practised 
mftnteuvres,  their  well-aimed  shot,  told  H-ith  terrible  effect ;  but 
in  the  place  of  one  slain  rioter,  three  sprang  np  of  his  blood  to 
avongo  his  loss.  But  a  deadly  foe,  a  ghasSj  ally  of  the  Au6> 
trians,  was  at  work.  Food,  scarce  and  dear  for  months,  was  now 
hardly  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Desperate  efforts  were  being 
made  to  bring  provisions  into  the  city,  for  the  rioters  had  friend^ 
without.  Close  to  the  city  port,  nearest  to  the  Scheldt,  a  great 
struggle  took  place.  I  was  there,  helping  the  rioters,  niiosB 
cause  I  hod  adopted.  We  had  a  savage  encounter  with  the  Aus- 
trians.  Numbers  fell  on  both  eides ;  I  saw  them  lie  bleeding 
fotamoment;  then  a  volley  of  smoke  obecored  them;  end  when 
it  cleared  away,  they  were  dead — trampled  upon  or  smothered, 
pressed  down  and  hidden  by  the  freshly-wounded  whom  those 
lost  guns  had  brought  low.  And  then  a  gray-robed  and  gra- 
velled figure  come  right  acroBS  the  flashing  gons  and  stooped 
over  some  one,  whose  lifo-blood  was  ebbing  away  ;  sometimes  it 
was  to  giva  him  drink  fi.'om  cans  which  they  carried  slung  at 
their  sides ;  sometimes  I  saw  the  cross  hold  above  a  dying  man, 
and  rapid  prayers  were  being  nttered,  nuheard  by  men  in  that 
hellish  din  and  clangour,  but  listened  to  by  One  above.  I  saw 
all  this  as  in  a  dream  :  the  reality  of  that  stem  time  was  battle 
and  carnage,  But  1  knew  that  these  gray  figures,  their  bore  feet 
all  wet  with  blood,  and  their  faces  hidden  by  their  veils,  n 
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Poor  ClareB — sent  forth  row  because  dire  agony  was  abroaS^^^^B 
nud  imminent  danger  at  bwid.     Therefore,  thoj  left  their  clois-  ■ 

tared  shelter,  and  came  into  that  thick  and  evil  mfilee. 

Close  to  mo — driven  piifit  me  by  the  etruggle  of  many  fighters 
— came  the  Antwerp  burgess  with  the  scarce-healed  sear  npon  his 
fnce  ;  and  in  an  instant  more,  he  was  thrown  by  the  press  upon 
the  Austrian  ofBcer  Qisborne,  and  ere  either  hod  recovered  the 
ehock,  the  bmi'gosa  had  recognized  his  opponent, 

"  Ha  1  the  Englishman  Gisbome  I"  he  cried,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  him  with  redoubled  fury.  He  had  etruck  him  hard — ■ 
the  Englishman  was  down ;  when  ont  of  tho  smoke  oame  a  dark- 
gray  figure,  and  threw  herself  right  imder  the  uplifted  flashing 
sword.  The  burgess's  arm  stood  arrested.  Neither  Austrians 
nor  Anveraois  willingly  harmed  tho  Poor  Clares. 

"  Leave  him  to  me !"  said  a  low  stem  voice.  "  He  is  mina 
enemy — mine  for  many  years." 

Those  words  were  the  last  I  heard,  Imyself  wasstruckdown 
by  a  bnllet.  I  remember  nothing  more  for  days.  When  I  came 
to  myself,  I  was  at  the  extremity  of  weakness,  and  was  craving  for 
food  to  recruit  my  strength.  My  landlord  sat  watching  me. 
He,  too,  looked  pinched  and  shrunken  ;  he  had  heard  of  my 
wounded  state,  and  sought  me  out.  Yos  I  the  struggle  still  con- 
tinued, but  the  famine  was  sore  :  and  some,  he  had  heard,  hod 
died  for  lack  of  food.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
But  soon  he  shook  off  his  weakness,  and  his  natural  cheerfulnesa 
retnmed.  Father  Bernard  had  been  to  see  me — no  one  else. 
(Who  should,  indeed  ?)  Father  Bernard  would  come  back  that 
afternoon — he  had  promised.  But  Father  Bernard  never  came, 
although  I  was  up  and  dressed,  and  looking  eagerly  for  him. 

My  landlord  brought  me  a  meal  which  he  had  cooked  himself ; 
of  what  it  was  composed  he  would  not  say,  hut  it  was  most  excel- 
lent, and  with  every  monthfid  I  seemed  to  gain  strength.  The 
good  man  sat  looking  at  my  evident  enjoyment  with  a  happy  smile 
of  sympathy ;  but,  as  my  appetite  became  satisfied,  I  began  to 
detect  a  certain  wistfulnesfi  in  his  eyes,  as  if  craving  for  the  food  I 
had  BO  nearly  devnured — for,  indeed,  at  that  time  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  famine.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  sound 
of  many  rushing  feet  past  our  window.  My  landlord  opened  nae 
of  tho  sides  of  it,  the  better  to  loam  what  was  going  on.  Then 
WB  heard  a  faint,  cracked,  tinkling  bell,  coming  shrill  npon  the 
air,  clear  and  distinct  fixim  all  other  sounds,  "  Holy  Mothor  1" 
enolaimod  my  landlord,  "  tho  Poor  Clares  1" 

He  snatched  np  the  fragments  of  my  meal,  and  crammed  them 
~~b  my  hands,  bidding  me  follow,     Down  stairs  he  ran,  cluta 
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ing  at  more  food,  ilb  the  women  of  his  houae  eagerly  ieU  it  otl 
to  him ;  and  in  a,  momeiit  we  were  in  the  street,  moving  along 
with  tlio  great  current,  all  tending  towEirds  the  Convent  of  tlu 
Poor  Clares.  And  still,  as  if  piercing  our  ears  with  its  inarti- 
ctditte  crj,  come  the  shrill  tinkle  of  the  boll.  In  that  strange 
crowd  were  old  men  trembling  and  Bobbing,  as  thej  carried  theii 
little  pittance  of  food ;  women  with  tears  ranaing  down  theii 
checks,  who  had  snatched  up  what  'provisions  they  had  in  the 
vessels  in  which  they  stood,  ao  that  the  burden  of  those  was  in 
many  cases  mnch  greater  than  that  which  they  contained ;  chil- 
dren, with  flushed  faces,  grasping  tight  the  morsel  of  bitten  cake 
or  bread,  in  their  eagerness  to  carry  it  safe  to  the  help  of  the 
Poor  Clares;  strong  men — yea, both Anversois  and  Austrians — 
pressing  onward  witb  set  teeth,  and  no  word  spoken  ;  and  over 
all,  and  throngh  all,  came  that  sharp  tinkle — that  cry  for  help  in 
extremity. 

We  met  the  first  toncnt  of  people  returning  witb  blanched 
and  piteous  faces  :  they  were  iesuing  out  of  the  conyent  to  make 
way  for  the  offerings  of  others.  "  Haste,  haste  I"  said  they,  "  A 
Poor  Clare  is  dying  I  A  Poor  Clare  is  dead  for  hunger  1  God 
forgive  us  and  our  city  1" 

Wo  pressed  on.  The  stream  bore  us  along  where  it  woold. 
We  were  carried  through  refectories,  bare  and  crumbless ;  into 
colls  over  whose  doors  the  conventual  name  of  the  occupant  was 
written.  Thus  it  was  that  I,  nith  others,  was  forced  into  Sister 
Magdalen's  cell.  On  hor  couch  lay  Gisbome,  pale  unto  death, 
but  not  dead.  By  his  side  was  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  small  moiBel 
of  mouldy  bread,  which  ho  had  pushed  out  of  his  reach,  and 
ooold  not  move  to  obtain.  Over  against  his  bed  were  these  words, 
I  copied  in  the  English  version :  "  Therefore,  if  tliine  enemy 
I  hunger,  feed  bim  ;  if  ho  thirst,  give  bim  drink." 

Some  of  us  gave  bim  of  our  food,  and  left  him  eating  greedily, 
like  some  famished  wild  animal.  For  now  it  was  no  longer  the 
sharp  tinkle,  but  that  one  solemn  toll,  which  in  all  Olmstian 
countries  tells  of  the  passing  of  the  spirit  out  of  earthly  life  into 
eternity  ;  and  ^ain  a  murmur  gathered  and  grew,  as  of  many 
peoplo  speaking  with  awed  breath,  "  A  Poor  Clare  is  dying !  a 
Poor  Clare  is  dead  !" 

Borne  along  once  more  by  the  motion  of  the  crowd,  we  we» 
carried  into  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Poor  Clares.  On  a  bier 
before  the  high  altar,  lay  a  woman — lay  Sister  Magdalen — lay 
Bridget  Fitzgerald.  By  hor  aide  stood  Father  Bernard,  in  his 
robes  of  of&ce,  and  holding  tho  crucifix  on  high  while  ha  pro- 
nounced the  Bokmn  absolution  of  the  Church,  as  to  one  who 
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had  newly  confessed  herself  of  deadly  sin.  I  pushed  on  with 
passionate  force,  till  I  stood  close  to  the  dying  woman,  as  she 
receiyed  extreme  unction  amid  the  breathless  and  awed  hush  of 
the  multitude  around.  Her  eyes  were  glazing,  her  limbs  were 
stiffening ;  but  when  the  rite  was  over  and  finished,  she  raised 
her  gaunt  figure  slowly  up,  and  her  eyes  brightened  to  a  strange 
intensity  of  joy,  as,  with  the  gesture  of  her  finger  and  the 
trance-like  gleam  of  her  eye,  she  seemed  like  one  who  watched 
the  disappearance  of  some  loathed  and  fearful  creature. 

"  She  is  freed  &om  the  curse !"  said  she,  as  she  fell  back  dead. 


Now,  of  all  our  party  who  had  first  listened  to  my  Lady  Ludlow, 
Mr.  Preston  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  told  us  something, 
either  of  information,  tradition,  history,  or  legend.  We  naturally 
turned  4o  him ;  but  we  did  not  like  asking  him  directly  for 
his  contribution,  for  he  was  a  grave,  reserved,  and  silent  man. 

He  understood  us,  however,  and,  rousing  himseK  as  it  were, 
he  said — 

"  I  know  you  wish  me  to  tell  you,  in  my  turn,  of  something 
which  I  have  learnt  during  my  life.  I  could  tell  you  something 
of  my  own  life,  and  of  a  fife  dearer  still  to  my  memory ;  but  I 
have  shunk  from  narrating  anything  so  purely  personal.  Yet, 
fihrink  as  I  will,  no  other  but  those  sad  recollections  will  present 
themselves  to  my  mind.  I  call  them  sad  when  I  think  of  the  end 
of  it  all.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  moralize.  If  my  dear 
brother's  life  and  death  does  not  speak  for  itself,  no  words  of 
nine  will  teach  you  what  may  be  learnt  &om  if' 
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My  motlier  waa  twice  married.  She  never  spoke  of  Tier  fini 
husband,  and  it  ia  only  fiom  other  people  that  I  Lbto  leamt 
what  little  I  know  about  Itim.  I  heUeve  she  wflfi  scarcelv  Eeveo- 
teen  when  she  was  married  to  him:  and  ho  was  Lnjely  one- 
and-twonty.  Ho  rented  a  small  farm  up  in  Ouinborland, 
aamewhore  ton'atds  the  sea-coast ;  but  he  ' 
'  young  and  inexperienced  to  have  the  charge  of  land' and  cnttle: 
anyhow,  hiB  afToire  did  not  prosper,  and  he  fell  into  ill  health, 
and  died  of  consumption  before  they  had  been  three  years  nmn 
and  wife,  leaving  my  mother  a  young  widow  of  twenty,  with  it 
little  child  only  just  ahlc  to  walk,  and  the  farm  on  hot  handa 
fur  four  years  more  by  the  lease,  with  half  the  stock  on  it  dead, 
or  sold  off  one  by  one  to  pay  the  more  presaing  debts,  and  with 
no  money  to  purchase  more,  or  even  to  buy  the  proviBionB  needed 
fur  the  small  consumption  of  every  day.  There  was  anotliei 
child  coming,  too ;  and  sad  and  sorry,  I  believe,  she  i 
think  of  it.  A  dreary  winter  she  must  have  had  in  her  lone- 
Bomo  dwelling,  with  never  another  near  it  for  miles  around ; 
her  eister  came  to  bear  her  company,  and  they  two  planned  and 
plotted  how  to  make  every  penny  they  could  raise  go  as  fer 
us  puBsihle.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened  that  my  little 
sister,  whom  I  never  saw,  came  to  sicken  and  die ;  but,  as  if  mj 
poor  mother's  cup  was  not  full  enough,  only  a  fortnight  before 
Gregory  waa  bom  the  little  girl  took  ill  of  scarlot  fever,  and  in 
a  week  she  lay  dead.  My  mother  was,  I  believe,  just  etunned 
with  this  last  blow.  My  aunt  has  told  me  that  she  did  not 
cry  ;  aunt  Fanny  would  have  been  thankful  if  she  hod  ;  but  she 
Bat  holding  the  pour  wee  lassie's  hand,  and  looking  in  her 
pTotty,  pale,  dead  face,  without  so  much  as  shedding  a  tear. 
And  it  waa  all  the  some,  when  they  hod  to  take  her  awftj  to  be 
buried.  She  just  kissed  the  child,  and  sat  hor  down  in  the 
window-seat  to  wateh  the  little  black  train  of  people  (nf 
hours — my  aunt,  and  one  far-off  cousin,  who  were  all  the  friends 
they  could  muster)  go  winding  away  amongst  the  enow,  which 
hnd  fallen  thinly  over  the  country  the  night  before.     Wbomnj  . 
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tHiut  come  bock  &oia  the  faneral,  Bhe  found  my  mother  in  the 
BBmo  place,  Emd  as  dry-eyed  as  ever.  So  she  continued  imtil 
after  Gregory  was  Lorn ;  and,  somehow,  his  coming  aeemod  to 
loosen  the  tears,  and  she  cried  day  and  night,  till  my  aunt  and 
the  other  watcher  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  and  would 
fain  have  stopped  her  if  they  had  but  known  how.  But  she  bode 
them  let  her  olone,  and  not  be  oveT-nnnous,  for  every  drop  she 
sbed  eased  her  brain,  which  had  been  in  a  terrible  state  before 
for  want  of  the  power  to  cry.  She  eeemed  after  that  to  think 
of  nothing  but  her  new  little  baby  ;  she  had  hardly  appeared  ti> 
remember  either  her  husband  or  her  little  daughter  that  lay 
dead  in  Brigbom  churchyard — at  least  eo  aunt  Fanny  said;  bat 
she  was  a  great  talker,  and  my  mother  was  very  silent  by  nature, 
and  I  think  aunt  Fanny  may  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  my  mother  never  tiiought  of  her  husband  and  child  just 
beoanse  she  never  spoke  about  them.  Aunt  Fanny  was  older 
than  my  mother,  and  had  a  way  of  treating  her  like  a  child  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  ghe  was  a  kind,  warm-hearted  creature,  who 
thought  more  of  her  sister's  welfare  than  she  did  ef  her  own  ; 
and  it  wa^  on  her  bit  of  money  that  they  principally  lived,  and 
on  what  the  two  could  earn  by  working  for  the  great  Glasgow 
Bewing-merohants,  But  by-nnd-by  my  mother's  eye-gight  began 
■0  foil.  It  was  not  that  she  was  exactly  blind,  for  she  could  see 
well  enough  to  guide  herself  about  the  house,  and  to  do  a  good 
daal  of  domestic  work ;  but  she  could  no  longer  do  fine  sewing 
und  earn  money.  It  must  have  been  with  the  heavy  crying  she 
bad  had  in  her  day,  for  she  was  but  a  yonng  creature  at  this  time, 
and  as  pretty  a  young  woman,  I  have  heard  jwople  soy,  as  any 
on  the  country  side.  She  took  it  sadly  to  heart  that  she  could 
no  longer  gain  anything  towards  the  keep  of  herself  and  her 
child.  My  aunt  Fanny  would  fain  Lave  persuaded  her  that  she 
had  enough  to  do  in  managing  their  cottage  and  minding 
Gregory ;  but  my  mother  knew  that  they  were  pinehod,  and 
tiiat  aunt  Fanny  herself  had  not  as  much  to  eat,  even  of  the 
commonest  kind  of  food,  as  she  could  have  done  with  ;  and  as 
for  Grcgoiy,  he  was  not  a  strong  lad,  and  needed,  not  more  food 
— for  he  always  had  enough,  whoever  went  short — but  better 
Doniiahment,  and  more  fleah-meat.  One  day — it  was  aunt 
Fanny  who  told  me  all  this  about  my  poor  mother,  long  after 
her  death — as  the  sisters  were  sitting  together,  atmt  Fanny 
working,  and  my  mother  hushing  Gregory  to  sleep,  Willian 
Preston,  who  was  afterwards  my  father,  came  in.  He  was 
reckoned  an  oldba^ihelor  ;  I  suppose  ho  was  long  past  forty,  and 
*■  I  one  of  the   wealthiest  fiurmers  thereiihouts,  and  ha4-'l 
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fcnown  my  grandfetliet  well,  and  my  mother  and  my  atiiit  in 
their  more  pToepeToos  day  a.  Hesatdown,  andbegau  totwirlliis 
liat  by  way  of  being  agreeable ;  my  aunt  Fanny  talied,  and  Ue 
listeDGd  and  looked  at  my  mother,  liat  he  said  very  little, 
either  on  that  visit,  or  on  many  another  that  he  paid  before  he 
Hpoke  out  what  had  been  the  real  purpoBe  of  his  calling  bo  often 
all  along,  and  from  the  very  first  time  he  came  to  their  honee. 
One  Sunday,  however,  my  aunt  Foimy  stayed  away  from  church, 
and  took  care  of  the  child,  and  my  mother  went  alone.  When 
flho  come  back,  she  ran  straight  npetairs,  without  going  into  the 
kitchen  to  look  at  Glregory  or  speck  any  word  to  her  siiBter,  and 
aunt  Fanny  heard  her  cry  ae  if  her  heart  was  breaking;  so  she 
went  np  and  scolded  her  right  well  through  the  bolted  door,  till 
at  last  she  got  her  to  open  it.  And  then  she  threw  herself  on 
my  aunt's  neck,  and  told  her  thnt  William  Preston  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  bad  promised  to  take  good  charge  of  her 
boy,  and  to  let  him  wont  for  nothing,  neither  in  the  way  of  keep 
nor  of  education,  and  thnt  she  had  consented.  Aunt  Fanny 
H-as  a  good  deal  shocked  at  this ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  ahe  lud 
often  iSoiight  that  my  mother  had  forgotten  her  first  husband 
very  quicUy,  and  now  hero  was  proof  poaitive  of  it,  if  she  oonld 
so  soon  think  of  marrying  again.  Besides  as  aunt  Fanny  nsed 
to  sBj,  she  herself  would  have  been  a  far  mure  soitable  match 
for  a  man  of  William  Preston's  age  than  Helen,  who,  though 
she  was  a  widow,  had  not  seen  her  fonr-and'twentienth  amnmer. 
TTowever,  as  aunt  Fanny  said,  they  had  not  asked  lier  advice ; 
nitd  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Helen's  eyesight  would  never  be  good  for  mnch  again,  and  M 
William  Preston's  wife  she  would  never  need  to  do  anything,  if 
she  chose  to  sit  with  her  hands  before  her ;  and  a  boy  w»a  a 
great  charge  to  a  widowed  mother ;  and  now  there  wonld  be  a 
decent  steady  man  to  see  after  him.  So,  by-and-by,  aunt  Faimy 
seemed  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  the  marriage  than  did  my 
mother  herself,  who  hardly  ever  looked  np,  and  never  smiled 
after  the  day  when  she  promised  William  Preston  to  be  his 
wife.  But  mnch  as  she  had  loTed  Gregory  before,  she  seemed 
to  love  him  more  now.  She  was  continually  talking  to  him 
when  they  wore  alone,  though  he  was  far  too  young  to  undw- 
stand  her  moaning  words,  or  give  her  any  comfort,  oxoept  by 


At  last  William  Preston  and  she  wore  wed  ;  and  she  wont  to 
bo  mistress  of  a  woll-stocked  house,  not  above  half-an-honKH 
"■alk  from  where  aimt  Fanny  lived.  I  believe  she  did  dU  thai 
:'juld  to  pknsp  my  fftthor ;  and  a  more  dutifid  wife,  I  haw 
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heard  liim  himself  say,  conld  never  have  been.  But  she  did 
loTe  him,  and  he  booh  foasd  it  out.  She  loved  Gregory,  and 
she  did  not  love  him.  Perhaps,  love  would  have  come  in  time, 
if  he  had  been  patient  enon^  to  wait ;  bat  it  joBt  turned  him 
Bonr  to  see  how  her  eye  brightened  and  her  colour  come  at  the 
Bight  of  that  little  child,  while  for  him  who  had  given  her  so 
much,  she  had  only  gentle  words  aa  cold  aa  ice.  He  got  to 
taunt  her  with  the  differonee  in  her  manner,  as  if  that  would 
bring  love  :  and  he  took  a  poaitivo  dislike  to  Gregory, — he  waa 
BO  jealous  of  the  ready  love  that  always  gushed  out  like  a  spring 
of  feeah  water  when  ho  came  near.  Ho  wiintod  her  to  love  him. 
more,  and  perhaps  that  was  all  well  and  good ;  but  he  wanted 
her  to  love  her  child  less,  and  that  w8B_an  evil  wish.  One  day, 
he  gave  way  to  hia  temper,  and  cursed  and  swore  at  Gregory, 
who  Lad  got  into  some  mischief,  as  children  will ;  my  mother 
made  Borne  escuse  for  him  ;  my  father  said  it  waa  hard  enough 
to  have  to  keep  another  roan's  child,  without  having  it  perjietually 
held  np  in  its  naughtiness  by  his  wile,  who  ought  to  he  always 
in  the  same  mind  that  ho  was  ;  and  so  from  little  thoy  got  to 
more  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  my  mother  took  to  her  bed 
before  her  time,  and  I  was  bom  that  very  day.  My  father  waa 
glad,  and  proud,  and  sorry,  all  in  a  breath  ;  glad  and  proud  that 
B  BOn  was  bom  to  him  ;  and  sorry  for  hia  poor  wife's  state,  and 
to  think  how  Ids  angry  words  had  bronght  it  on.  But  he  waa  a 
man  who  liked  better  to  be  angry  than  sorry,  so  he  soon  fonnd  out 
that  it  was  all  Gregory's  faidt,  and  owed  him  an  additional 
grudge  for  having  hastened  my  birth.  He  had  another  grudge 
against  him  before  long.  My  mother  began  to  sink  the  day 
after  I  was  bom.  My  &ther  sent  to  Carlisle  for  doctors,  and 
would  hare  coined  his  heart's  blood  into  gold  to  save  her,  if 
that  could  have  been  ;  but  it  conld  not.  My  aunt  Fanny  used 
to  say  somethnes,  that  she  thought  that  Helen  did  not  wish  to 
live,  and  so  just  let  herself  die  away  without  trying  to  take  hold 
on  life  ;  hat  when  I  questioned  her,  she  owned  that  my  mother 
did  all  the  doctors  bade  her  do,  with  the  same  sort  of  uncom- 
plaioiug  patience  with  which  she  had  acted  through  life.  One 
of  her  last  requests  was  to  have  Gregory  laid  in  her  bed  by  my 
side,  and  then  she  made  him  take  hold  of  my  httle  hand.  Her 
hnaband  came  in  while  she  was  looking  at  us  so,  and  when  he 
bent  tenderly  over  her  to  ask  her  how  she  felt  now,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  on  us  two  little  haU-brothers,  with  a  grave  sort  of  kind- 
liness, she  looked  up  in  his  iace  and  smiled,  almost  her  first 
Kat  him ;  and  such  a  sweet  smile !  as  more  besides  aunt 
y  have  said.    In  an  hour  she  was  dead.     Aunt  Fanny  came 
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to  live  with  MS.  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  M; 
father  would  have  been  glad  to  return  to  hie  old  mode  oi 
bachelor  life,  hut  what  could  he  do  with  tivo  little  children? 
He  noodod  a  woman  to  take  care  of  bim,  and  who  so  fitting  tu 
his  wife's  elder  sister  ?  So  she  had  the  charge  of  me  fi-om  mj 
birth ;  and  for  a  time  I  waa  weakly,  as  was  but  natural,  and  ebe 
was  always  beside  me,  night  and  day  watching  over  me,  and  m; 
&ther  nearly  aa  anxious  as  she.  For  his  land  had  oome  down 
from  father  to  son  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  mid  he 
wonld  have  cared  for  me  merely  as  his  flesh  end  blood  that  was  to 
inherit  the  land  after  him.  But  he  needed  somethiiig  to  love, 
for  all  that,  to  most  people^  ho  was  a  stem,  hard  man,  and  he 
took  to  me  aa,  I  fancy,  he  had  taken  to  no  human  being  before — 
OS  he  might  have  token  to  my  mother,  if  she  had  had  no  former 
life  for  him  to  be  jealous  of.  I  loved  him  back  again  right 
heartily.  I  loved  all  around  me,  I  bcUove,  for  everybody  was 
kind  to  me.  After  a  time,  I  overcame  my  original  weaklinesa  of 
constitution,  aud  was  just  a  bonny,  strong-looking  lad  whom 
every  passer-by  noticed,  when  my  father  took  me  with  him  to  the 
nearest  town. 

At  home  I  was  the  darling  of  my  annt,  the  tenderly-beloved 
of  my  father,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  old  domestics,  the 
"  young  master "  of  the  farm-labourers,  before  whom  I  played 
many  a  lordly  antic,  assuming  a  sort  of  authority  which  sat 
oddly  enough,  I  doubt  not,  on  such  a  baby  as  I  was. 

Gregory  was  three  years  older  than  I.  Aunt  Fanny  was 
always  kind  to  him  in  deed  and  in  action,  but  she  did  not  often 
think  about  him,  she  had  fallen  so  completely  into  tho  habit  of 
being  engrossed  by  me,  from  the  foot  of  my  having  come  into 
her  oharge  as  a  delicate  baby.  My  father  never  got  over  his 
grudging  dislike  to  his  stepson,  who  had  ao  innocently  wrestled 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  my  mother's  heart.  I  mistniBt 
me,  too,  that  my  father  always  considered  him  as  tho  cause  of 
my  mother's  death  and  my  early  delicacy  ;  and  utterly  unreason- 
able OS  this  may  seem,  I  believe  my  father  rather  cheriished  bis 
feeling  of  alienation  to  my  brother  as  a  duty,  than  strove  to 
repress  it.  Yet  not  for  the  world  would  my  father  have  grudged 
him  anything  that  money  could  purchase.  That  was,  as  it  were,  in 
the  bond  when  he  had  wedded  my  mother.  Gregory  was  lumpish 
and  loutish,  awkward  and  ungainly,  marring  whatever  he  meddled 
in,  aud  many  a  hard  word  and  shai'p  scolding  did  ho  got  &0QI 
the  jieoplo  about  the  fiirm,  who  hardly  wait«d  till  my  father's 
back  was  turned  before  they  rated  tho  stepson.  I  am  ashamed — 
my  heart  is  sore  to  think  how  1  fell  into  the  fafihion  of  ihe 
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family,  and  ellglited  m;  poor  orphan  step-brother.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  sconted  hiiQ,  or  was  wilfully  iH-natured  to  him  ; 
but  the  habit  of  boing  considered  in  aJl  things,  and  being  treated 
as  something  uncommon  and  superior,  made  me  inaolent  in  mj 
prosperity,  and  I  exacted  more  than  Gregory  was  always  willing 
to  grant,  and  then,  irritated,  I  sometimes  repented  the  disparc^- 
ing  words  I  had  heard  others  use  with  regard  to  him,  without 
ftJly  nnderstanding  thoir  meaning.  Whether  ho  did  or  not  I 
cannot  toll.  I  am  afraid  he  did.  He  need  to  turn  silent  and 
qniet — sullen  and  sidky,  my  father  thought  it ;  stupid,  aunt 
Fanny  naed  to  call  it.  But  every  one  said  he  was  stupid  and 
dull,  and  this  stupidity  and  duUness  grew  upon  him.  He  would 
sit  without  speaking  a  word,  sometimes,  for  hours ;  then  my 
father  would  bid  bini  rise  and  do  some  piece  of  work,  maybe, 
about  the  ferm.  And  he  would  take  three  or  four  tellings  before 
he  would  go.  When  we  wore  sent  to  school,  it  was  all  tho  same. 
He  could  neyer  be  made  to  remember  bis  lessons ;  tho  sehool- 
Duster  grew  weary  of  scolding  and  flogging,  and  at  last  advised 
my  fathoF  just  to  take  htm  anuy,  and  set  him  to  some  farm-work 
that  might  not  be  above  his  comprehension.  I  think  he  was 
more  gloomy  and  stupid  than  ever  after  this,  yet  he  was  not  a 
cross  lad  ;  he  was  patient  and  good-natured,  and  would  try  to 
do  a  kind  turn  for  any  one,  even  if  they  had  been  scolding  or 
cuffing  him  not  a  minute  beforo.  But  very  often  his  attempts 
at  kindness  ended  in  some  mischief  to  the  very  people  he  was 
trying  to  servo,  owing  to  his  awkward,  ungainly  ways,  I 
suppose  I  was  a  clever  lad ;  at  any  rate,  I  always  got  plenty  of 
praise ;  and  was,  as  we  callod  it,  the  cock  of  the  school.  The 
Bchoolmaster  said  I  could  learn  anything  I  chose,  but  my  father, 
who  had  no  great  learning  himself,  saw  littlo  use  in  much  for 
mo,  and  took  me  away  betimes,  and  kept  me  with  bim  about  the 
farm.  Gregory  was  made  into  a  kind  of  shepherd,  receiving  his 
training  under  old  Adam,  who  was  nearly  post  his  work.  I  think 
old  Adam  was  almost  the  first  person  who  had  a  good  opinion  of 
Gregory.  He  steod  to  it  that  my  brother  had  good  parts,  though 
he  did  not  rightly  know  how  to  bring  them  out ;  and,  for  know- 
ing the  bearings  of  tho  Fells,  bo  said  he  had  never  seen  a  lad 
like  him.  My  father  would  try  to  bring  Adam  round  to  sponk 
of  Gregory's  faults  and  shortcomings  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
would  praise  him  twice  as  much,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  what 
was  my  father's  object. 

One  winter-time,   when   I  was   about  sixteen,  and   Gregory 
ttiaeteeli,  1  was  sent  by  my  father  on  an  errand  to  a  placo  about 
1  nulea  distant  by  the  road,  but  only  about  four  by  the 
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Fells.  He  bade  me  return  by  the  rood,  whichever  way  I  took  in 
going,  for  the  ereniiigH  closed  in  eerly,  and  were  oft^o  thick  and 
misty  1  besides  which,  ohl  Adam,  now  paralytic  and  bedridden, 
foretold  n  downMl  of  snow  before  long.  I  aoon  got  to  mjr 
journey's  end,  and  soon  had  done  my  btisinesB ;  earlier  by  ut 
hour,  I  thought,  than  my  father  had  expected,  so  I  took  the 
decision  of  the  way  by  which  I  woold  return  into  my  own  hands, 
and  set  off  back  again  over  the  Fells,  juet  as  the  first  sbadN  of 
evening  began  to  fall.  It  looked  dork  and  gloomy  enongh ;  but 
everything  waa  eo  etill  that  I  thought  I  should  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  homo  before  the  snow  came  down.  Off  I  set  at  ■ 
pretty  quick  pace.  But  night  came  on  quicker.  The  right 
path  was  clear  enough  in  tJte  day'time,  although  at  eeverol 
points  two  or  three  eiactly  similar  diverged  from  the  aame  place ; 
f>ut  when  there  was  a  good  light,  the  traveller  was  guided  by  the 
sight  of  distant  objects, — a  piece  of  rock, — a  fall  in  the  gronnd — 
which  were  quite  invisible  to  me  now.  I  plucked  up  a  brave  hesrt, 
however,  and  took  what  seemed  to  me  the  right  road.  It  was 
wrong,  nevertheless,  and  led  me  whiUier  I  knew  not,  bat  to  some 
wild  boggy  moor  where  the  solitude  seemed  poiniiil,  intense,  as 
if  never  footfall  of  man  had  come  thither  to  break  the  silence. 
I  tried  to  shont — with  the  dimmest  possible  hope  of  being 
heard — rather  to  reassore  myself  by  the  somid  of  my  own  voice ; 
but  my  voice  came  husky  and  abort,  and  yet  it  dismayed  me ;  it 
seemod  so  weird  and  strange,  in  that  noiseless  expanse  of  binck 
dai'kness,  Suddenlytheair  was  filled  thick  with  dusky  flakes,  my 
face  and  hands  were  wot  with  snow.  It  cut  me  off  from  Iho 
slightest  knowledge  of  whore  I  was,  for  I  lost  every  idea  of  the 
direction  from  which  I  had  come,  so  that  I  could  not  even 
retrace  my  steps ;  it  hemmed  me  in,  thicker,  ^cker,  with  ■ 
darkness  tJiat  might  be  felt.  The  boggy  soil  on  which  I  stond 
quaked  under  mo  if  I  remained  long  in  one  place,  and  yet  I 
dared  not  move  far.  All  my  yonthfol  hardiness  seemed  to 
leave  me  at  once.  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying,  and  only  vary 
ehame  seemed  to  keep  it  down.  To  savo  myself  fi-om  shedding 
tears,  I  shonted — terrible,  wild  shouts  for  baje  life  they  were.  1 
tamed  sick  as  I  paused  to  listen  ;  no  answering  sound  came  bat 
the  unfeeling  echoes.  Only  the  noiseless,  pitiless  snow  kept 
falling  thicker,  thicker — faster,  faster  !  1  was  growing  numb  and 
sleepy.  I  tried  to  move  about,  but  I  dared  not  go  iax,  for  fear 
of  the  precipices  which,  1  knew,  abounded  in  certain  places  on 
the  Fells.  Kow  and  then,  I  stood  still  and  shonted  again ;  bat 
my  voice  was  getting  choked  with  tears,  as  I  thought  of  the 
d(.'.srjlatc   helpless  duath  I  was  to  die,  and  how  little  thuy  at 
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home,  Bitting  roimd  the  v/arm,  red,  bright  fire,  wotted  what  was 
become  of  mo, — and  how  mj  poor  lather  would  grieve  for  me — 
it  would  siiroly  kill  him — it  would  break  his  heart,  poor  old 
man  !  Aunt  Fanny  too— was  thie  to  be  the  end  of  all  her  caree 
for  me  ?  I  began  Co  review  my  life  in  a  strange  kind  of  -rivid 
dream,  in  which  the  various  acenos  of  my  few  boyiBh  years 
poBsed  before  me  lilio  vieioaa.  Jn  a  pong  of  agony,  caused  by 
anch  remembiTuice  of  my  short  life,  I  galiared  up  my  Btrength 
and  called  out  once  more,  a  long,  dcBpairing,  wailing  cry,  to 
which  I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  answer,  save  from  the 
echoes  around,  dulled  as  the  sound  might  be  by  the  thickened 
air.  To  my  sui'prise  I  heard  a  cry — almoBt  as  long,  as  wild  as 
mine— so  wild  that  it  seemed  unearthly,  and  1  almost  thought  it 
must  be  the  voice  of  some  of  the  mocking  spirits  of  tho  Fells, 
about  whom  1  had  heard  eo  many  talcs.  My  heart  suddenly 
began  to  butt  fast  and  loud.  1  could  not  reply  for  a  minute  or 
two.  I  nearly  fancied  1  had  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  Just 
at  tliia  moment  a  dog  barked.  Was  it  Lassie's  bark— my 
brother's  collie  ? — an  ugly  enough  brute,  with  a  white,  ill- 
looking  face,  that  my  father  always  kicked  whenever  he  saw  it, 
partly  for  its  own  demerits,  jiartly  because  it  belonged  to  my 
brother.  On  such  occasions,  Gregory  would  whistle  LasBie  away, 
imd  go  off  and  Bit  with  her  in  Bome  outhouse.  My  father  had 
once  or  twice  been  ashamed  of  himaeli^  when  the  poor  collio 
had  yowled  out  with  the  suddonncss  of  the  pain,  and  had  relieved 
himself  of  his  self-reproach  by  blaming  my  brotjictr,  who,  he  said, 
had  no  notion  of  training  a  ioj,  and  was  enough  to  ruin  any 
collie  in  Ohriatendom  with  his  stupid  way  of  allowing  them 
to  lie  by  the  kitchen  fire.  To  all  which  Gregory  would  answer 
nothing,  nor  even  seem  to  hoar,  but  go  on  looking  absent  and 
moody. 

Yes  !  there  again  I  It  was  Lassie's  bark  !  Sow  or  never  I 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  shouted  "  Lassie  I  Lassie  I  for  God's 
sake,  Lassie  1"  Another  moment,  and  the  great  white-faced  Lassie 
was  curving  and  gambolling  with  delight  round  my  feet  and 
legs,  looking,  however,  up  in  my  fece  with  her  iatolligent, 
apprehensive  eyes,  as  if  fearing  leat  I  might  greet  her  ivith  a 
blow,  as  I  had  done  oftentimes  before.  But  I  cried  with 
gladness,  as  I  stooped  down  and  patted  her.  My  mind  was 
sharing  in  my  body's  weakness,  and  I  could  not  reason,  but  1 
knew  that  help  was  at  hand.  A  gray  figure  came  more  and  more 
distinctly  out  of  the  thick,  close-preBsing  darkness.  It  was 
&egory  wrapped  in  his  maud. 

;lfOh,  Gregory!"  said  1,  and  I  fell  upon  his  neck,  unable  ■ 
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apeak  another  word.  He  never  spoke  maeh,  and  mnde  me  no 
answer  for  HDiue  little  time.  Then  he  told  mo  we  mnet  man, 
we  mnst  walk  for  the  dear  life— we  most  find  our  road  home,  if 
possible  ;  but  we  muat  move,  or  we  should  be  frozen  to  death. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  way  home  ?"  asked  I, 

"  1  thought  I  did  whcu  I  set  out,  but  I  am  doabtftil  now.  The 
anow  blinds  mo,  and  I  am  feared  that  in  moving  abont  just  now, 
I  have  lost  the  right  gait  homewards." 

He  hod  his  ebepherd'a  stalT  with  him,  and  by  dint  of  pinning 
it  before  us  at  every  step  we  took — clinging  close  to  each  otba, 
we  went  on  Bafety  enough,  as  far  as  not  falling  down  any  of  the 
Bteep  rooks,  but  it  was  alow,  dreary  work.  My  brother,  I  saw, 
was  more  guided  by  Lassie  and  the  way  she  took  than  anything 
else,  trusting  to  her  instinct.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  &r  before 
OB ;  bnt  he  called  her  back  continually,  and  noted  from  what 
quarter  she  returned,  and  shaped  our  slow  steps  accordingly. 
But  the  tedious  motion  scarcely  kept  my  very  blood  ij-om  frees- 
ing.  Every  bone,  every  fibre  in  my  body  seemed  first  to  ache, 
and  then  to  swell,  and  then  to  turn  numb  with  the  intense  oold. 
My  brother  bore  it  bettor  than  I,  from  having  been  more  ont 
upon  the  hills.  He  did  not  speak,  except  to  coll  Lassie.  I 
strove  to  be  brave,  and  not  complain ;  but  now  I  felt  the  deadly 
fatal  sleep  stealing  over  me, 

"  I  con  go  no  &rtber,"  I  said,  in  a  drowsy  tone.  I  remember 
I  suddenly  became  dogged  and  resolved.  Sleep  I  woold,  were 
it  only  for  five  minutes.  If  death  were  to  be  the  consequence, 
sleep  1  would.  Gregory  stood  still.  I  suppose,  he  recognised 
the  peculiar  phase  of  suflbring  to  which  I  had  been  brought  by 
the  cold. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  said  he,  as  if  to  himself.  "We  are  no 
nearer  home  than  we  were  when  we  started,  as  far  as  I  can  telL 
Our  only  chance  is  in  Lassie.  Here  I  roll  thee  in  my  mand, 
lad,  and  lay  thee  down  on  this  sheltered  side  of  this  bit  of  rook. 
Creep  close  under  it,  lad,  and  I'll  lie  by  tboe,  and  strive  to  keep 
tiie  warmth  in  us.  Stay !  hast  gotten  aught  about  thee  they'll 
inow  at  home  ?" 

I  felt  him  unkind  thus  to  keep  me  from  slumber,  but  on  his 
Tejieating  the  question,  I  polled  out  my  pocket-handkerchief  of 
Bome  showy  pattern,  which  Aunt  Fanny  hod  hemmed  for  me — 
'Oregory  took  it,  and  tied  it  round  Lassie's  neck. 

"  Hie  thee,  Lassie,  hie  thi»  home  1"    And  the  whito-fiwed  ill- 

roured  brute  was  off  like  a  shot  in  the  darkness.     Now  I 

ight  lie  down — now  I  might  sleep.     In  my  drowsy  etu{ 
lit  that  I  was  being  tenderly  covered  up  by  my  brotli 
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mbt  witli  I  neither  knew  nor  cared — I  WBa  too  dull,  too  aeltiBb, 
toe  numb  to  think  and  reason,  or  I  might  have  known  tliat  in 
that  bleak  bare  place  there  was  nought  to  wrap  me  in,  save  what 
was  taken  off  another.  I  was  glad  enough  when  he  ceased  hie 
cares  and  lay  down  by  me.     I  took  his  hand. 

"  Thou  canst  not  remember,  lad,  how  wo  lay  together  thus  by 
onr  dying  mother.  She  put  thy  small,  wee  hand  in  mine — I 
reckon  she  Bcea  ns  now;  and  belike  wo  shall  soon  be  with  her. 
Anyhow,  God's  will  bo  done." 

"Dear  Gregory,"  I  mnttorod,  and  crept  nearer  to  him  for 
warmth.  He  was  talking  still,  and  again  about  our  mother, 
when  I  fell  asleep.  In  an  instnnt — or  so  it  seemed — there  were 
many  voices  about  me — many  faces  hovering  round  me — the 
Bweet  Ittsury  of  warmth  was  stealing  into  every  part  of  me.  I 
vtBS  in  my  own  littla  bed  at  home.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  my 
first  word  was  "  Gregory ':" 

A  look  passed  from  one  to  imother  —my  father's  stem  old  face 
strove  in  vain  to  keep  its  sternness;  his  raouth  quivered,  his 
eyes  filled  slowly  with  unwonted  tears. 

"  I  would  have  given  him  half  my  land — 1  would  have  blessed 
him  as  my  son, — oh  God  !  I  would  have  knelt  at  his  feet,  and 
asked  him  to  forgive  my  hardneea  of  heart." 

I  beard  no  more.  A  whirl  came  through  my  brain,  catching 
me  back  to  death. 

I  eame  slowly  to  my  consciousness,  weeks  afterwards.  My 
fa&ei's  hair  was  white  when  I  recovered,  and  hie  Lands  shook 
ae  he  looked  into  my  faee. 

We  spoke  no  more  of  Gregory.  We  could  not  speak  of  him  ; 
but  ho  was  strangely  in  our  thoughts.  Lassie  came  and  went 
with  never  a  word  of  blame  ;  nay,  my  father  would  try  to  stroke 
her,  but  she  shrank  away ;  and  he,  as  if  reproved  by  the  poor 
dumb  beast,  wonld  sigh,  and  be  silent  and  abstracted  for  a  time. 

Aunt  Fanny — always  a  talker^told  me  all.  How,  on  that 
fiital  night,  my  father,  irritated  by  my  prolonged  absence,  and 
probably  more  anxious  than  he  cared  to  show,  had  been  fierce 
and  imperious,  even  beyond  his  wont,  to  Gregory ;  had  up- 
braided bitn  with  his  father's  poverty,  his  own  stupidity  which 
made  his  services  good  for  nothing — for  so,  in  spite  of  the  old 
shepherd,  my  father  always  chose  to  consider  tbem.  At  last, 
Gregory  had  risen  up,  and  whistled  Lassie  out  with  him— poor 
Lassie,  crouching  underneath  his  chair  for  fear  of  a.  kick  or  a 
Mow,  Some  time  before,  there  had  been  some  talk  between  my 
>  AUier  and  my  aunt  respecting  my  return  ;  and  when  aunt  Fanny 
e  all  ^is,  she  said  she  fancied  that  Gregory  might  li 
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Xioticod  the  coining  storm,  and  gone  ont  silently  to  meet  me. 
Three  hours  afterwards,  when  all  were  nmning  about  in  wild 
alarm,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  in  search  of  me — not  even 
missing  Gregory,  or  heeding  his  absence,  poor  fellow — poor,  poor 
fellow  I — Lassie  came  home,  with  my  handkerchief  tied  romid  her 
neck.  They  knew  and  nnderstood,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
farm  was  tamed  out  to  follow  her,  with  wraps,  and  blankets,  and 
brandy,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  I  lay  in 
chilly  sleep,  but  still  alive,  beneath  the  rock  that  Lassie  guided 
them  to.  I  was  covered  over  with  my  brother's  plaid,  and  his 
thick  shepherd's  coat  was  carofally  wrapped  round  my  feet.  He 
was  in  hie  shirt-aleeyes-hig  arm  4row^^^er  me-a  qmet  smUe 
(he  had  hardly  ever  smiled  in  life)  upon  his  still,  cold  face. 

My  father's  last  words  were,  "  God  forgive  me  my  hardness  of 
heart  towards  the  fatherless  child  I*' 

And  what  marked  the  depth  of  his  feeling  of  repentance,  per- 
haps more  than  all,  considering  the  passionate  love  he  bore  my 
mother,  was  this :  we  found  a  paper  of  directions  after  his  death, 
in  which  he  desired  that  he  might  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  in 
which,  by  his  desire,  poor  Gregory  had  been  laid  with  cub 
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